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Not  to  be  taken  from  this  room 


Every  person  who  maliciously 
cuts,  defaces,  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  map,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Penal  Code  of  California 
1915,  Section  623 
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Vnnv-le-Vicomte  from  the  G 


Marshall  Field's  presents 
Treasures  from  Stately 
Homes  of  England  and 
Scotland  by  Baker  Furniture. 

Exacting  reproductions  of  superb 
antiques,  each  piece  the  prized  trea- 
sure of  a  nobleman  and  still  housed 
in  a  great  Stately  Home.  The  col- 
lection of  33  pieces  is  selected  by 
international  antiques  authority  Sir 
Humphrey  Wakefield,  Bt.,  to  be  re- 
produced with  the  skill  of  Baker's 
finest  craftsmen. 

A.  A  fine  Adam  laurel  satinwood 
and  inlaid  occasional  table.  Scottish 


His  Grace  The  Dak,- 1  • '    \^  ^gj. 

Hamilton,  Hamilton  Pal  ^^£ig5>^  display  cabinet.  English 
ace  and  Lennoxlove  Castle  c:    2760.    Provenance.    The 

-East  Lothian,  Scotland.  Right  Honourable  Viscount  Del  Isle 

V  C   K.G.,  Penshurst  Place  -Kent, 
B.A    fine    George   1   walnut    low     £     (and 
chest.  English  c:  1720.  Provenance: 

The  Rigid  Honourable  The  Lord  D.  A  George  1  mahogany  Shep- 
Middleton,  M.C.,  Wollaton  Hall  herd's  Crook  open  arm  chair.  En- 
and  Birdsall  House-Yorkshire,  glish  c:  1718.  Provenance:  HisGrace 
England. 
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The  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  Floors 
Castle  —  Roxburghshire,  Scotland. 

E.  A  Queen  Anne  walnut  knee-hole 
desk.  English  c:  1705.  Provenance: 
The  Right  Honourable  The  Lord 
Clifford  of  Chudleigh,  Ugbrooke 
Castle  — Devon,  England. 

This  Baker  Stately  Homes  Collec- 
tion is  available  at  Marshall  Field's, 
State  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

You  are  invited  to  send  $5.00  for 
the  Stately  Homes  Collection  Cata- 
ogue  to  Baker  Furniture,  Dept.  136, 
166]  Monroe  Avenue,  N.W.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan  49505. 
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Fine  Pair  of  Canton  Enamel  Candlesticks 

Of  the  Qianlong  (Ch'ien  Lung)  Period,  A.D.  1736-1795 

Heights:  4V4  inches 


ESTABLISHED  1910 


CHAIT  GALLER 


WORKS  OF  ART-CHINESE  ART 


12  EAST  56th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10022,  U.S.A. 


Telephone  212  758-0937 


Cables  "Ralima"  New  York 


MEMBER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ANTIQUE  AND  ART  DEALERS    ASSOCIATION   OF  AMERICA,  IN.C 


Charles  (.  .  Stadden  m  partnership  with  Buckingham 
|eu  ter  has  created  ever  75  superb  figurines  which  cover 
Ann?0?,!1         Commonwealth  military  uniforms  from 
600  to  the  present  day.  Unequalled  in  .ccuracy  and  detail, 

each  east  pewter  figurine  is  hand-painted  and  accom- 
ied  by  a  signed  certificate  of  authenticity  Truly  'hi. 

collection  of  "toy  soldiers"  is  only  for  the  connoisseur 
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Included  among  the  collection  are  (I.-r.)  The  Beefeater 
Pipe  Major,  2d  Bn.  Scots  Guards  of  1937,  Squadron 
Corporal  of  the  Life  Guards  on  horseback  with  the  Sov- 
ereign s  Standard,  Officer  of  the  Argyll  &  Sutherland 

!'vi    'c  erS  ?f  1890'  and  a  Dimmer  in  the  Royal  Marines 
ot  L976.  Standing  figures  $150,  Mounted  figures  $350 
hor  complete  information  call  800-225-7088 


HI       '.La  HILL- SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA 


Paloma  Picasso  Designs  for  Tiffany 


Paloma's  rubelite  pendant, 

weighing  56  carats  and  set  in  platinum  and  diamonds, 

hangs  on  a  torsade  of  cultured  pearls. 


TlFFANY&CO. 


NEW  YORK  FIFTH  AVE    &  57TH  ST  -TEL   (21  2)  755  8000  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  HOUSTON  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  BEVERLY  H ILLS  •  Design  © T  &  Co 
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Theodore  Robinson  (1852-1896) 

Nantucket  Girl;  oil;  22-15  inches;  signed  lower  right:  77/.  Robinson  -  1882 

Exhibited:  Annual  Exhibition,  Society  of  American  Artists,  New  York,  1883,  No.  100. 

Catalogued:  Theodore  Robinson  1852  1    "    by  John  I.H.  Baur,  (Brooklyn:  The  Brooklyn  Museum 

The  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1946),  No.  151,  page  70. 
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"Now  is  always 
the  most  difficult  time  to  invest.' 


Wall  Street  axiom. 


U.S.  Trust  has 
aided  substantial 
investors  through 
difficult  times  with 
professional  advice 
since  1853. 
Call  William  Eldridge. 
Vice  President, 
United  States  Trust 
Company  of  New  York. 
(212)  425-4500. 


USTrust 


45  Wall  Street.  New  York.  NY  10005 
11  West  54th  Street.  New  York.  NY  10019  •  125  Worth  Avenue.  Palm  Beach.  Florida  33480 


PORTRAIT  MINIATURES  BY 


Thomas  Easley, 


A.R.M.S 


Associate  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Miniature  Painters 
Sculptors  and  Gravers 


Christmas  orders 
now  being 
accepted. 

Sizes  range  from 
W  diameter  to 
full  size. 


For  information 

on  private  commissions 

and  colour,  brochure 


An  original  gift 
idea  that  will  last 
for  generations. 


Actual  size 


Chesbank  House, 

Troutrise,  Loudwater, 

Rickmansworth, 

Hertfordshire 

Tel:  (09237)  78187 
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collectable,  visit  a  McGuire  showroom.  , 
For  a  36-page,  full-color  booklet,  send  $3a)0 
to  McGuire,  Dept.  C9-82, 38  Hotaling  Place 
Jackson  Square,  San  Francisco,  CA  94111-    , 


Other  showrooms:  New  York,  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  Boston,  Miami,  Atlanta,  Dallas,  Seattle, 
Portland,  Denver.  International:  Belgium, 
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Switzerland,  West  Germany. 


DISCOVERY  

POSSUMTROT 

In  the  California  desert,  Calvin  Black  built  a  ramshackle  dream  world 
inhabited  by  dolls  that  collectors  now  prize  for  their  primitive  power. 
By  Susan  L.  Brown 


This  is  a  doll  show  for  people  who  like 
art.  Art,  real  art,  this  is  it.  Don't  come  in 
if  you  don't  like  art. 

— from  the  Possum  Trot  tapes 

It  was  November  1980  when  the  Los 
Angeles  folk-art  dealer  Larry  Whiteley 
stepped  out  of  his  car  onto  the  plot  of  land 
in  California's  Mojave  Desert  that  had 
once  been  Possum  Trot,  the  fantasy  world 
of  Calvin  and  Ruby  Black.  The  buildings 
of  scrap  lumber  had  been  disintegrating 
ever  since  Calvin  died,  in  1972;  and  after 
Ruby  died,  in  the  summer  of  1980,  the 
dereliction  was  soon  to  be  complete.  Now, 
the  ramshackle  buildings  still  stood — the 
house  and  shop,  where  Ruby  had  sold 
polished  rocks  and  postcards  to  curious 
tourists;  the  Birdcage  Theatre,  where  Cal 
performed  his  Fantasy  Doll  Show — but 
the  desert  wind  blew  in  through  gaps  in 
the  walls.  Out  front,  the  wind-driven 
merry-go-rounds,  the  stagecoaches  and 
covered  wagons,  the  Ferris  wheel  and  train 
that  Cal  had  built  were  rubble. 

The  carved  figures  and  dolls  that  had 
inhabited  this  desert  dream  world  had  been 
gathered  up  and  stored  in  a  warehouse, 
then  offered  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Whiteley  had  put  in  a  bid  a  week  earlier, 
and  he  would  soon  be  the  owner  of  all  the 
figures,  paintings,  totems,  and  signs  that 
had  constituted  Possum  Trot — among  them 
nearly  seventy  painted  and  articulated  dolls, 
three  to  four  feet  tall.  It  was  the  most 
important  acquisition  of  his  career,  a  major 
twentieth-century  American  folk-art 
discovery.  In  a  year  and  a  half,  a  single 
doll  would  sell  for  over  $12,000. 

Possum  Trot  began  in  1953,  when  Calvin 
and  Ruby  Black  moved  to  Yermo  from 
Redding,  in  northern  California,  where 
they  had  lived  since  the  depression.  They 
believed  that  the  desert  climate  would  help 
Cal's  diabetes.  According  to  Ruby,  they 
bought  the  land  "sight  unseen"  from  a 
magazine  ad.  for  twenty-five  dollars  down 
and  ten  dollars  a  month.  Before  they  ever 
set  foot  there,  they  named  it  Possum  Trot 
In  the  rural  South,  where  they  both  grew 
up,  a  "possum  trot"  is  a  shortcut  between 
two  settlements— a  straight  line  through 
the  woods. 

Susan  Brown  is  a  free-lance  writer  and 
photographer. 


When  Cal  and  Ruby  moved  to  Possum 
Trot,  there  was  nothing,  not  even  a  road. 
They  slept  on  the  open  ground  and  cooked 
on  a  crude  stove  Cal  made,  while  he  began 
building  a  house  of  lumber  hauled  from 
the  dump.  "Lverything  that  man  had,  he 
built,"  recalls  Cal's  friend  Cecil  Drennan. 
"He  never  bought  nothin'." 

Nut  long  afterward,  the  highway  was 

put   in.   creating   a   flow  of  traffic  past 

rot  to  the  Calico  Ghost  Town. 

It  must  have  dawned  on  Cal  that  he  could 


Calvin  Black's  dolls:  primitive,  pow- 
erful, numinous. 

build  his  own  tourist  attraction.  Along  a 
hundred-yard  stretch  he  built  a  train  and 
stagecoaches  and  merry-go-rounds  with 
windmills  on  top  "I  helped  him  build  all 
that  kind  of  stuff,"  Drennan  recalls.  "Boy, 
that  man  had  a — you  talk  about  an  engineer 
head  on  him.  He  had  little  girls  riding 
bicycles  on  a  round  table  out  there.  [The 
outdoor  doll,  Rhoda,  pedaled  a  bicycle  on 
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No  other  voice  could  describe  a  Rolex 

so  beautifully. 


Kiri  Te  Kanawa  gave 
her  first  public  singing 
performance  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  to  a  local  ladies' 
committee  in  Auckland, 
New  Zealand. 

Impressed  they  may 
have  been,  but  none  of 
those  ladies  could  have 
realized  they  were  listen- 
ing to  a  girl  destined  to 
become  one  of  the  finest 
opera  sopranos  in  the 
world. 

Her  appearance  fee 
was  then  a  munificent 
four  dollars. 

Today,  after  hearing 
her  perform  the  role  of 
Donna  Elvira  from  "Don 
Giovanni"  in  Paris,  or  the 
Countess  from  "Le  Nozze  de  Figaro"  at 
Co  vent  Garden,  many  critics  have  been 
moved  to  describe  her  voice  as 
priceless. 

New  York,  London,  Paris,  Milan  — 
wherever  this  truly  international  star 
performs,  audiences  respond  with  stand- 
ing ovations.  And  a  film  of  "Don 
Giovanni"  starring  Kiri  as  Donna  Elvira 
is  another  huge  success  with  opera 
lovers  around  the  world. 

"I  owe  a  lot  to  my  basic  technique," 
she  says.  "My  early  training  and  the  way 


in  which  my  voice  has  de- 
veloped  means  I  can 
usually  sing  my  way 
I  through  colds  and  sore 
throats  without  any  prob- 
lems... in  fact,  anything 
short  of  laryngitis  and  ton- 
sillitis combined!  And,  of 
course,  consistency  of 
performance  is  extremely 
important. 

'That  can  make  or 
break  your  reputation." 

Given  her  opinions,  it 
is  very  gratifying  to  note 
Kiri  Te  Kanawa's  choice 
of  wristwatch. 

A  gold  Rolex  Oyster 
Lady-Datejust.  "Simply 
marvelous,"  she  says. 
"In  all  the  years  I've 
had  the  watch  it's  never  gone  off  key,  and 
it's  never  been  ill.  And  I  know  how  hard 
it  is  to  always  be  100  percent. 

"Every  day,  wherever  I  am,  I  spend 
at  least  an  hour  singing  part  of  a  role  just 
to  keep  my  voice  at  its  best.  So  I  can 
really  appreciate  the  time,  skill  and  ef- 
fort that  goes  into  something  so  beauti- 
ful and  so  precise  as  this  watch." 

Kiri  Te  Kanawa  and  her  Rolex  Lady- 
Datejust. 

No  other  voice  could  have  put  it  quite 
so  beautifully.         ,m» 

ROLEX 


DISCOVERY 

"He'd  take  a  hatchet  and  a  pocket  knife  and  he'd  just  start 
hackin',  and  when  he  quit  he'd  have  a  doll." 


one  of  five  platforms;  a  second  doll.  Helen, 
kicked  and  waved.  |  They's  workin'  their 
legs  ridin'  them  bicycles.  You  don't  see 
that  no  more,  I'll  tell  you  that.  All  by  wind 
power,  too." 

Possum  Trot  was  a  world  peopled  with 
carved  figures.  Dolls  rode  the  carousels 
stood  on  the  roof,  peered  from  behind 
windows,  stared  from  inside  stagecoaches. 
Cal  carved  the  heads  and  bodies  of  the 
dolls  from  redwood  fenceposts  scavenged 
from  the  highway.  The  legs,  arms,  and 
noses  were  made  of  sugar  pine.  "Lots  of 
times  I  carved  these  dolls  and  I  couldn't 
set  up  good,"  related  Cal,  whose  diabetes 
at  times  was  so  bad  he  could  barely  walk. 
"1  just  had  to  do  something  to  keep  from 
getting  in  the  bed,  so  I  stayed  on  a  doll 
as  long  as  1  could." 

"llc'il  take  a  hatchet  and  knite 

and  he'd  just  start  hackm'."  remembers 
Drennan.  "And  when  he  quit,  mayl 
three  days  later,  he'd  have  a  doll." 

Rub)  dolls.   "We  had  (he 

dress  h  i  start  carvin'  the 


knew  the  color  of 
r      :""  before 


Calvin  and  Ruby  Black  at  Possum 
Trot,  with  a  nearly  human  doll. 

we  ever  started."  At  first  Cal  carved  the 
hair — these  figures  would  be  favored  by 
collectors.  Later,  he  used  wigs  from  the 
dump.  The  dolls  wore  jewelry,  hats,  shoes, 
and  handbags.  Some  had  cameras  around 
their  necks.  Others  played  musical 
instruments  and  sang. 

FALSETTO  VOICES 

Cal  was  a  performer  at  heart.  He  had  spent 
ten  years  in  the  circus,  and  when  he  was 
fifteen  he  won  a  contest  for  singing  in  a 
woman's  voice.  He  fancied  himself  a  mu- 
sician and  songwriter.  He  fitted  speakers 
into  the  heads  of  some  of  the  dolls  and 
connected  the  speakers  to  small  battery- 
powered  tape  recorders.  The  dolls  sang 
with  falsetto  voices  that  Cal  recorded  for 
them  as  he  played  on  a  twangy  guitar. 
"We  make  new  songs  here  at  Possum  Trot 
every  time  we  take  a  notion,"  he  said. 

The  doll  population  grew  steadily  Fe- 
male friends  and  visitors  found  them- 
selves immortalized  in  wood,  and  there 


were  famous  women  "from  history."  One 
doll  represented  Lillie  Langtry;  another 
was  modeled  after  Julie  Andrews,  but  called 
Julia  B.,  so  that  Cal  wouldn't  be  sued. 

Through  subtle  differences  in  the  de- 
tails of  the  face — the  slant  of  the  eye- 
brows, the  size  and  placement  of  the  eyes, 
the  set  of  the  mouth,  the  symmetry  (or 
asymmetry)  of  the  features — Cal  was  able 
to  capture  his  subjects.  "Everybody  comes 
and  tells  me  who  the  dolls  favor,"  he 
boasted.  "They  can  tell  me  to  a  T." 

The  faces  of  the  dolls  captivated  White- 
ley.  Collectors  would  be  intrigued  by  their 
primitive  directness,  simplicity,  and  power. 
Some  faces  reminded  Whiteley  of  North- 
west Coast  Indian  masks.  To  Cal  they  were 
merely  beautiful. 

Less  care  was  taken  in  carving  the 
bodies:  they  were  essentially  armatures 
for  the  clothing.  But  in  Cal's  eyes  the  dolls 
were  almost  real.  "We  got  two  pictures 
here  to  prove  it,"  he  asserted,  "[of]  little 
Mary  standin'  out  there  on  the  porch.  And 
if  she  don't  look  like  a  human  bein' . "  Cal 
and  Ruby  often  referred  to  the  dolls  as 
their  children.  They  took  them  along  on 
trips  to  Tennessee  and  Georgia  and  north- 
ern California,  to  show  them  off  to  family 
and  friends.  Cal  even  painted  portraits  of 
the  dolls  to  hang  in  the  shop. 

It  would  be  impossible,  of  course,  to 
say  exactly  why  Cal  began  carving  the 
dolls.  Certainly  he  carved  with  the  com- 
pulsive energy  and  private  vision  that 
characterize  naive  art.  And  yet,  though 
the  doll  show  may  have  been  a  fantasy, 
to  Cal  it  was  "the  doll  business."  "When 
I  don't  make  no  money  with  the  rocks," 
Cal  explained,  "well,  I  make  it  with  the 
dolls.  You'd  be  surprised  what  them  dolls 
can  bring  me  in  a  year's  time." 

Perhaps  there  is  something  in  the  fact 
that  as  a  child  Cal  made  two  hundred  dolls 
out  of  corncobs,  but  burned  them  when 
other  children  taunted  him.  Cal  wanted 
Ruby  to  promise  to  burn  the  Possum  Trot 
dolls  when  he  died.  She  refused. 

In  1969,  he  completed  the  Birdcage 
Theatre.  It  was  the  culmination  of  his  fan- 
tasy. "We  just  keep  on  makin'  more  dolls 
and  more  songs  and  pretty  soon  we  had 
to  move  some  of  'em  out  of  the  rock  shop 
to  a  regular  theater,"  Cal  explained.  Ad- 
mission was  fifty  cents. 

Inside  the  theater,  dolls  crowded  the 
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DISCOVERY 


Dust  blew  into  the  buildings.  The  dolls,  shrouded  in  plastic  bags, 
sat  like  ghosts  in  the  Birdcage  Theatre. 


audience  and  lined  the  stage.  A  doll  on  a 
spinning  carousel  and  a  bicyclist  onstage 
were  powered  by  windmills  on  the  roof. 
Cal  introduced  the  show  with  a  deadpan 
monologue  and  exited  to  a  booth  at  the 
left  of  the  stage,  where  he  would  play  the 
tapes  that  made  the  dolls  talk  and  whistle 
and  sing.  "You'd  see  him  poke  up  and 
look  around  and  you'd  hear  him  fumbling 
with  the  tapes,"  recalls  Tim  Brehm,  who 
watched  the  doll  show  evolve.  "You  had 
to  keep  from  laughing." 
Cal  was  functioning  in  his  own  universe. 
But  there  were  those  who  understood.  "I'm 
happy  to  say  that  I've  made  thousands  and 
thousands  and  thousands  of  people  happy," 
said  Cal,  "and  as  long  as  I  can  do  that, 
money  don't  mean  a  thing  to  me." 

Cal  wouldn't  part  with  any  of  the  dolls. 
"Money  don't  count  here  for  a  doll,"  he 
said.  "If  I'm  lookin'  for  money,  all  I  got 
to  find  is  a  little  spot  in  front  of  a  Safeway 
store  and  make  one  of  these  little  old  dolls 
sing  a  song."  All  he  needed,  he  ex- 
plained, was  publicity. 

In  a  sense,  he  got  it.  Thousands  of  mo- 
torists stopped;  local  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, and  television  took  note.  After  Cal's 
death,  in  1972,  when  Herbert  W.  Hemp- 


hill and  Julia  Weissman  were  researching 
their  book  Twentieth  Century  American 
Folk  Art  and  Artists,  a  milestone  publi- 
cation in  the  field,  Weissman  learned  about 
Possum  Trot  and  included  it.  In  1974.  the 
San  Francisco  filmmaker  Allie  Light 
chanced  upon  Possum  Trot  and  was  moved 
by  Ruby's  solitary  plight.  She  and  her 
partner.  Irving  Saraf,  made  the  film  Pos- 
sum Trot:  The  Life  ami  Work  of  Calvin 
Black,  the  first  in  what  became  "Visions 
of  Paradise,"  a  series  about  folk  artists. 
At  about  the  same  time,  Seymour  Rosen, 
working  on  a  photographic  exhibition  on 
the  eccentric  forms  of  expression  to  be 
found  in  California,  documented  Possum 
Trot  and  included  it  in  his  book  //;  Cele- 
bration of  Ourselves. 

When  Calvin  died,  the  dolls  fell  silent. 
Dust  blew  into  the  buildings.  Someone 
brought  Ruby  plastic  bags  to  cover  the 
dolls,  and  they  sat  like  ghosts  in  the  thea- 
ter. Outdoors,  the  place  deteriorated.  When 
Light  and  Saraf  came  to  make  their  film, 
in  1975,  they  had  to  repaint  signs  with 
Cal's  leftover  paint  and  repair  the  Ferris 

"He  had  an  engineer  head  on  him": 
Calvin  Black  and  his  locomotive. 


wheel  and  the  windmills  to  make  them 
work.  Ruby  no  longer  made  new  clothes 
for  the  dolls  when  the  wind  reduced  their 
costumes  to  tatters.  The  weathered  out- 
door dolls  would  be  admired  by  some  col- 
lectors for  their  fetishlike,  totemic  quality. 
After  Ruby's  death,  the  figures  were 
gathered  and  stored  at  the  Mojave  River 
Valley  Museum,  in  Barstow.  Efforts  were 
made  to  arouse  local  interest  in  preserving 
Possum  Trot,  but  there  was  little  response. 
Finally,  the  dolls  were  advertised  in  local 
and  Los  Angeles  newspapers. 

THE  JOYS  OF  DISCOVERY 

When  Whiteley  entered  the  garage  where 
the  tattered,  dusty  dolls  were  stored,  he 
knew  he  had  found  a  treasure.  "It  was 
like  being  an  archaeologist,"  he  says.  "To 
see  it,  even  in  its  utmost  disrepair,  was  so 
exciting  I  can't  tell  you.  Discovery  is  the 
only  thing  for  me  in  this  business.  Not 
selling  the  stuff." 

His  bid  was  the  only  offer  on  the  Pos- 
sum Trot  dolls.  After  he  made  it,  he  went 
out  to  the  desert  to  find  the  signs  he  had 
seen  in  photographs  but  that  were  not  in 
the  warehouse.  "They  showed  me  the  big 
Possum  Trot  sign  and  the  one  that  says, 
'We  dont  know  where  Ma  is  but  we  got 
Pop  on  ice' — but  'Dont  feed  the  camels,' 
'A  doll  show  for  people  who  likes  art' — 
all  these  wonderful,  great  signs  were  still 
lying  out  there.  Some  of  the  paintings  were 
still  out  there  nailed  to  the  wall."  Inside 
a  window  case,  under  old  newspapers,  he 
uncovered  three  miniature  carved  dolls. 
They  were  early  figures,  he  observed,  from 
the  way  the  hair  had  been  carved  down 
the  back  of  the  neck. 

Only  later  did  he  realize,  to  his  dismay, 
that  he  had  failed  to  save  some  important 
paraphernalia:  a  cheap  rocking  horse  that 
one  of  the  dolls  had  ridden;  a  gutted  tele- 
vision set — the  "dollvision."  The  sign 
"Tootum  poles"  was  also  lost. 

Most  of  the  objects  ot  Possum  Trot  were 
recovered.  Soon  the  dolls  would  find  their 
way  into  the  finest  folk-art  collections  in 
the  country.  They  would  be  prized  for 
their  brute  power.  But  there  would  be  a 
note  of  regret,  too,  among  collectors,  a 
recognition  that  something  essential  had 
been  lost — Possum  Trot  itself.  As  Ruby 
had  said  of  her  life  without  Cal,  "It's  like 
more  of  you  gone  than  left."D 
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MUSEUM  REVIEW 


THE  BARNES  FOUNDATION 

The  collection— shown  with  "public  be  damned"  disdain— is  magnificent. 
By  Dale  Harris 


•  •*• 


Great  wealth  confers  certain  privileges 
upon  its  possessors,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  the  opportunity  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
opinions  of  others.  During  his  lifetime, 
Albert  C.  Barnes,  widely  known  to  have 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  private  col- 
lections of  art  in  the  world,  treated  re- 
quests to  see  his  holdings  with  a  mixture 
of  whimsicality  and  high-handedness. 
Many  people,  some  of  them  very  distin- 
guished, were  turned  down  flat.  Others 
were  allowed  to  visit  the  gallery  next  to 
his  house  in  Merion,  Pennsylvania,  but 
only  under  certain,  sometimes  galling,  re- 
strictions. Plainly  he  wanted  to  make  sure 
that  those  he  admitted  had  something  more 
serious  on  their  minds  than  idle  curiosity. 

For  Barnes,  a  friend  and  follower  of 
John  Dewey,  art  was  not  a  diversion  but 
an  instrument  of  education,  the  principal 
means  by  which  people  could  develop  their 
finest  qualities.  In  establishing  a  foun- 
dation in  1922,  Barnes  sought  to  create 
an  institution  in  which  the  philosophy  and 
appreciation  of  art  could  be  studied  in  a 
rigorous  and  systematic  way  with  the  aid 
of  his  collection.  He  built  a  stone  house 
for  himself  and  his  wife  in  Latch's  Lane, 
and  then  the  adjacent  gallery,  also  in  stone, 
designed  by  Paul  Cret,  one  of  the  archi- 
tects of  the  Rodin  Museum  in  Philadel- 
phia. Later  he  established  an  arboretum 
for  the  study  of  botany  and  horticulture. 
In  1925,  the  foundation  offered  its  first 
classes  to  a  few  carefully  screened  appli- 
cants ready  to  devote  one  afternoon  a  week 
to  the  fundamentals  of  art  and  education. 
Today  the  program  has  a  two-year  span 
and  is  guided  by  what  is  referred  to  as 
"an  objective  approach"  to  aesthetic 
questions.  (Application  for  admission  to 
the  programs  in  art  appreciation  or  botany 
and  horticulture  should  be  made  to  The 
Barnes  Foundation,  Merion  Station, 
Pennsylvania  19066.) 

What  seems  to  have  been  an  ingrained 
skepticism  about  the  average  citizen's  ca- 
pacity to  appreciate  art  without  special 
training  was  aggravated  in  1923.  when, 
according  to  one  source,  some  of  the 
paintings  Barnes  had  lent  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Acadeim  of  the  Fine  Arts  were 
savaged  in  the  local  press  on  account  of 
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Lawsuits  finally  persuaded  the  tax- 
exempt  Barnes  Foundation  to  open 
its  gates  to  the  general  public,  but 
the  visitor's  lot  is  not  an  easy  one. 

their  so-called  extreme  modernism.  From 
that  time  on,  he  never  acceded  to  any 
request  for  loans  from  his  collection.  When 
in  1934  James  Johnson  Sweeney,  a  friend 
of  several  years'  standing,  asked  Barnes 
if  he  would  lend  some  of  his  African  art 
to  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New 
York  for  an  exhibition,  Barnes  angrily  ac- 
cused him  of  dishonesty  and  hypocrisy 
and  did  not  speak  to  him  again  until  1945. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  some  of  Barnes's 
acts  were  motivated  by  anything  other  than 
the  pleasure  of  exercising  arbitrary  power. 
In  1946,  Henry  Moore  was  told  he  could 
come,  but  on  an  afternoon  that,  as  Barnes 
well  knew,  immediately  preceded  the  for- 
mal opening  of  an  exhibition  of  his  work 
at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  In  the 
event,  the  British  sculptor  chose  not  to 
miss  the  chance  of  seeing  Barnes's  Ce- 
zannes,  Matisses,  Seurats,  and  Picassos, 
and  was  rewarded  with  a  personally  guided 
three-hour  tour  of  the  collection.  At  its 
end,  Barnes  suddenly  said,  "Moore,  you 
had  better  go.  Otherwise  you  are  going  to 
mi  your  opening.  My  car  is  at  the  door; 
it  will  take  you  to  North  Philadelphia  Sta- 
tion. You  can  still  make  it." 

had  acquired  power  by  his  own 


efforts.  Born  of  poor  parents  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1872,  he  attended  Philadelphia's 
distinguished  Central  High  School,  where 
his  classmates  included  William  Glackens 
and  John  Sloan.  He  worked  his  way  through 
college  and  medical  school,  and  in  col- 
laboration with  Hermann  Hille,  a  chemist 
he  met  in  Germany,  developed  Argyrol, 
a  patent  medicine  for  the  eyes  that  made 
him  a  millionaire  while  he  was  still  in  his 
thirties.  In  about  1905  he  bought  a  small 
Italian  landscape  by  Corot.  Within  ten  years 
he  owned  fifty  Renoirs  and  fourteen  Ce- 
zannes.  By  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1951 , 
he  had  amassed  what  Sweeney  called  "the 
most  notable  private  collection  made  in 
the  twentieth  century." 

Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  Swee- 
ney's verdict,  there  can  be  no  gainsaying 
the  confidence  displayed  by  Barnes  in 
buying  such  quantities  of  work  by  people 
like  Cezanne,  Matisse,  and  Picasso  at  a 
time  when  the  average  self-made  Amer- 
ican millionaire  had  hardly  gotten  beyond 
eighteenth-century  English  portraits.  Nor 
is  there  any  gainsaying  the  distinction  of 
much  that  he  brought  home  with  him  from 
his  annual  forays  into  the  Paris  art  world. 

The  hundred  or  so  Cezannes,  for  ex- 
ample, constitute  the  most  important  sin- 
gle group  of  the  painter's  works  in  exist- 
ence, its  significance  having  less  to  do 
with  the  number  of  pictures  involved  than 
with  their  quality  and  representativeness. 
With  unerring  judgment  Barnes  acquired 
superb  examples  of  virtually  every  phase 
of  Cezanne's  development  between  the 
middle  of  the  1870s  and  his  death,  in 
1906 — so  superb  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
grasp  the  full  extent  of  the  painter's  ge- 
nius without  seeing  such  pictures  as  the 
monumental  Bathers  at  Rest  (1876-77), 
Mont  Ste.-Victoire  (1887-88),  Woman  with 
a  Shawl  (circa  1888),  Man  and  Skull  ( 1896- 
98),  and  Bibemus  Quarry  (1898). 

SIXTY  SUPERB  MATISSES 

The  sixty-odd  Matisses,  virtually  all  of 
the  first  rank,  are  no  less  crucial  to  an 
adequate  understanding  of  the  younger 
painter's  achievement,  especially  Jov  of 
Life  (1906-1907),  Goldfish  (\9\\),The 
Riffian  (1913),  The  Music  Lesson  (1916), 
and  the  triptych  Three  Sisters  (1910-17). 
Though  Matisse's  work  after  1923  is 
sparsely  represented  in  the  Barnes  Col- 
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Besides  incomparable  Cezannes,  there  are  great  Matisses, 
Picassos,  Rousseaus,  Gauguins,  and  a  ravishing  Sisley. 


Seurat's  large  painting  Les  Po- 
seuses,  with  three  models  posed  in 
front  of  his  great  La  Grande  Jatte. 

lection,  it  includes  the  magnificent  mural 
The  Dance,  painted  tor  the  lunettes  of  the 
gallery  in  1932-33  in  a  combination  of 
blue,  silver,  black,  and  pink  that  can  hardly 
fail  to  lift  the  visitor's  spirits. 

There  is  an  important  group  of  paint- 
ings by  Henri  Rousseau  (especially  People 
in  Sunday  Clothes):  an  extraordinary  and 
very  large  Seurat,  Les  Poseuses,  showing 
three  nude  models  in  front  of  the  painter's 
/.</  Grande  Mine;  several  early  Picassos 
of  the  Rose  and  HI ue  periods;  a  pair  of 
Gauguins;  a  ravishing  Sisley  river  scene. 

Not  all  of  Haines's  choices  have  stood 
the  test  of  time.  His  enthusiasm  for  the 
slick  expressionism  of  Soutine  and  the  more 
vapid  side  of  Pascin  looks  misplaced  to- 
day. Nor  are  the  many  Modigliani: 
compelling,  and  it  is  hard  to  understand 
what  Haines  ever  saw  in  people  like  Jean 
Hugo.  Afro,  and  Settanni 


that  now  strikes  us  as  largely  uncritical. 
Of  the  nearly  two  hundred  Renoirs  on  view 
in  Merion,  only  the  earliest,  dating  from 
the  1870s  and  1880s,  are  without  the  sen- 
timentality that  vitiated  his  later  work. 

Barnes  was  catholic  in  taste.  In  addition 
to  late-nineteenth-century  and  early- 
twentieth-century  paintings  from  the 
School  of  Paris,  he  acquired  fine  minor 
works  by  El  Greco,  Diirer,  Gerard  David, 
Goya,  Frans  Hals,  and  Lucas  Cranach,  as 
well  as  several  good  Maurice  Prender- 
gasts,  Marsden  Hartleys,  and  William 
Glackenses.  A  handful  of  the  attributions 
for  the  older  paintings  will  strike  some  as 
dubious:  a  Rubens  oil  sketch,  a  Ruisdael 
river  scene,  a  big  Titian  of  a  father  and 
son,  a  Claude  landscape.  The  ancient 
Egyptian.  African,  Persian,  Chinese,  and 
American  Indian  art  garnered  by  Barnes, 
his  antique  furniture,  and  the  examples  of 
early  handwrought  iron  are  well  worth 
seeing,  but  there  are  better  collections  of 
this  material  in  other  American  museums, 
and  visitors  may  well  feel  that  they  had 
better  devote  their  time  in  Merion  to  the 
st   part   of  Barnes's  acquisitions. 


They  should,  however,  spare  some  atten- 
tion for  the  many  very  fine  hand-painted 
Pennsylvania  blanket  chests  to  be  found 
throughout  the  gallery. 

Because  of  a  series  of  lawsuits  that  per- 
suaded the  tax-exempt  foundation  to  open 
its  doors  to  the  general  public,  it  has  been 
possible  to  visit  the  gallery  for  some  years 
past,  but  it  has  never  become  exactly  easy 
to  do  so.  The  collection  is  open  on  Fridays 
and  Saturdays  from  9:30  A.M.  to  4:30  P.M. , 
and  on  Sunday  afternoons  from  1  P.M  to 
4:30  P.M.,  except  for  legal  holidays  and 
during  July  and  August.  Up  to  a  hundred 
people  with  reservations  (obtained  by 
writing  or  by  telephoning  ahead  to  215- 
MOhawk  7-0290)  and  a  further  hundred 
without  reservations  are  admitted  on  Fri- 
day and  Saturday,  when  group  reserva- 
tions up  to  twenty-five  in  number  in  the 
morning  and  another  twenty-five  in  the 
afternoon  are  also  accepted.  On  Sunday 
only  fifty  visitors  with  reservations  and 
fifty  without  are  admitted.  Children  under 
twelve  are  not  admitted;  those  between 
twelve  and  fifteen  must  be  accompanied 
at  all  times  by  an  adult.  The  admission 
charge  is  one  dollar. 

NO  CAMERAS,  NO  CATALOGUES 

No  loud  talking  or  lecturing  is  permitted. 
No  photography  is  allowed  either  inside 
the  building  or  on  the  grounds;  and  all 
cameras,  coats,  and  bags  must  be  checked 
in  the  cloakroom  downstairs,  where  lock- 
ers are  also  available.  The  arboretum  is 
open  to  visitors  on  the  days  the  gallery  is 
open  if  a  pass  has  been  requested  in  ad- 
vance; at  other  times  the  hopeful  visitor 
may  gain  admittance  by  first  stopping  at 
the  arboretum  office. 

Once  safely  inside  the  gallery,  visitors 
will  find  themselves  further  restricted  by 
the  alternate  opening  and  closing  of  half 
the  entire  gallery  every  two  and  a  quarter 
hours.  Since  no  conducted  tours  or  lec- 
tures are  offered,  and  there  is  neither  a 
catalogue  nor  even  a  simple  guide,  visi- 
tors must  make  their  own  discoveries  as 
they  wander  from  room  to  room.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  works  of  art,  without  titles 
or  dates,  are  identified  by  the  artists'  sur- 
names only,  some  of  which  are  far  from 
easy  to  decipher. 

Information  of  any  kind  about  either 
the  Barnes  Foundation  or  its  holdings  is 
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Estee  is  the  fragrance 
with  the  most  exceptional 
of  qualities:  presence. 

And  only  one  woman 
could  have  created  it. 

ESTEE  LAUDER 


MUSEUM  REVIEW 

Despite  the  drawbacks— dim 
light,  poor  presentation,  limited 
accessibility — the  collection  is 
not  to  be  missed. 


extremely  hard  to  come  by.  The  guards 
and  attendants  are  disarmingly  courteous, 
but  they  have  only  a  small  amount  of  in- 
formation to  impart.  No  one,  for  example, 
seems  to  know  who  runs  the  foundation 
or  whether  all  of  Barnes's  paintings  are 
housed  in  the  gallery.  Any  attempt  to  elicit 
answers  to  these  questions  is  met  by  an 
impatient  if  not  curt  suggestion  that  one 
write  to  the  foundation.  Replies,  however, 
may  take  a  very  long  time  to  arrive  and 
then  disclose  little  or  nothing  that  a  cu- 
rious art  lover  would  like  to  know.  Some 
of  Barnes's  indifference  to  the  public  has 
clearly  survived  his  death. 

It  is  important  to  visit  the  collection  on 
a  bright  day,  since  the  lighting,  by  Amer- 
ican museum  standards,  is  thoroughly  in- 
adequate. Even  on  a  bright  day  visitors 
will  find  it  difficult  to  see  many  of  the 
pictures,  especially  those  hung  in  remote 
corners  or  above  eye  level,  particularly  if 
they  are  small  and  delicate,  like  the  Klees 
in  Room  XVII.  In  general,  the  exhibits 
are  too  close  together  for  satisfactory 
viewing,  and  paintings  tend  to  intrude 
upon  their  neighbors  even  when  they  are 
compatible  in  style.  In  several  rooms  the 
disparities  in  style  are  bewildering.  Jos- 
tling for  your  attention  in  Room  III,  for 
example,  you  find  Chardin.  El  Greco,  Bal- 
dung,  Milton  Avery,  Corneille  de  Lyon, 
Renoir,  Wolf  Huber,  Titian,  American 
Primitives,  Cezanne,  and  Puvis  de  Cha- 
vannes — moving  from  one  to  another  of 
which  is  like  taking  a  switchback  ride. 

Yet  despite  all  the  drawbacks  (includ- 
ing a  complete  lack  of  refreshment  facil- 
ities) the  collection  is  not  to  be  missed  by 
any  serious  art  lover.  It's  true  that  you 
will  not  be  able  to  buy  any  reproductions 
or  slides  to  take  home  with  you  as  sou- 
venirs of  your  visit.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  are  unlikely  to  forget  what  you  have 
been  looking  at  in  Barnes's  gallery.D 

The  Barnes  Foundation,  300  North  Latch's 
Lane,  Merion,  Pennsylvania — about  half 
a  mile  from  either  Fifty-fourth  Street  and 
City  Avenue  (Route  1 ' )  or  Merion  railroad 
station  (Paoli  line,  two  stops  from  Phil- 
adelphia 's  30th  Street  Station ).  Considering 
presentation,  information,  ambience,  col 
lection,  and  reviewer's  subjective  impres- 
sion, the  Barnes  collection  rates  four  out  of 
five  possible  stars. 
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FOCUS  

WHEN  THE  THIEF  COMES 

Suppose  your  house  has  been  burglarized  and  your  works  of  art 
are  gone.  What  are  you  going  to  do? 
By  Edward  Tivnan 


The  global  trend  is  clear,  though  there  are 
few  statistics  available  to  back  it  up.  One 
figure  comes  from  New  York  City,  where 
an  estimated  $25  million  worth  of  art  will 
be  stolen  in  1982.  Indeed,  artworks  val- 
ued at  $10  million  were  reported  stolen  in 
New  York  City  in  April  alone — including 
a  Picasso,  a  Dalf,  a  Chagall,  and  twenty- 
one  painted  wood  sculptures  by  Louise 
Nevelson.  Because  there  is  no  central  data 
bank  or  indexing  system  of  stolen  art,  no 
one  can  be  precisely  sure  of  the  total 
amount  stolen  each  year  worldwide. 
Nonetheless,  one  thing  is  for  sure:  as  col- 
lecting art  has  become  a  popular  and  re- 
warding international  pastime,  so  has 
stealing  it.  According  to  Detective  Robert 
Volpe,  the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment's art-theft  specialist,  "Internation- 
ally, less  than  5  percent  of  all  stolen  art 
is  recovered." 

That  depressing  fact  is  less  a  testament 
to  the  ingenuity  of  art  thieves,  many  of 
whom  are  surprisingly  amateurish,  than 
to  the  stupidity  of  art  collectors,  too  many 
of  whom  tend  to  make  the  thief's  job  quite 
easy — and  the  police's  very  difficult.  To 
reverse  matters,  there  are,  according  to 
experts,  a  number  of  precautions  any  smart 
collector,  large  or  small,  ought  to  consider 
to  protect  himself  against  art  theft. 

SPECIAL  FLOATERS 

"Do  something  before  it  is  stolen,"  ad- 
vises Donna  Carlson,  of  the  Art  Dealers 
Association,  which  tries  to  keep  its  mem- 
bers aware  of  stolen  works  by  publishing 
a  monthly  "theft  notice."  The  first  and 
obvious  step  is  to  insure  your  art.  One 
warning:  do  not  rely  on  an  ordinary  home- 
owner's fire  and  theft  policy,  the  small 
print  of  which  limits  coverage  of  the  con- 
tents of  any  home  to  only  one-half  the 
total  value  of  the  home  itself — no  comfort 
when  a  million-dollar  painting  disappears. 
The  best  protection  is  a  special  fine-arts 
policy,  which  is  availableTrom  most  major 
insurance  companies.  Insurers  also  offer 
"I  loaters"  to  their  basic  coverage  for  spe- 
cial art-insurance  needs  "The  best  policy 
is  the  simplest,"  says  William  F.  Smith, 
a  specialist  in  fine-arts  claims,  formerly 
with  GAB  Services,  Inc.,  a  New  York' 


writer  and 


based  claims  adjuster  that  represents  in- 
surance underwriters.  "And,  as  with  any 
insurance,  know  what  you  are  buying." 
Because  insurance  laws  and  policies  vary 
from  state  to  state,  it  is  critical  to  research 
what  coverage  is  best  for  you.  Companies 
too  have  varying  rates — between  twelve 
cents  and  one  dollar  for  each  $  100  of  prop- 
erty— so  shop  around  with  the  special 
characteristics  of  your  collection,  includ- 
ing where  it  is  housed,  in  mind.  "Get  the 
most  coverage  you  can  against  all  risks," 
advises  Smith.  "Also  be  clear  about  the 
'exclusions'  and  whether  you  can  live  with 
them."  Most  policyholders  will  probably 
be  able  to  live  with  the  fact  that  their 
collections  will  not  be  covered  against 
losses  resulting  from  war,  insurrection,  or 
the  "discharge  of  a  nuclear  weapon" — 
all  "general  exclusions"  in  any  basic  fine- 
arts  policy.  But  an  antique-glass  collector, 
lor  example,  ought  to  consider  paying  ex- 


tra for  additional  insurance  against  break- 
age, usually  not  covered  in  a  standard  pol- 
icy. "General  deterioration" — the  crack- 
ling of  the  veneer  of  an  oil  painting  over 
time,  for  instance — is  also  excluded,  but 
any  painting  that  might  be  accidentally 
exposed  in  transit  to  the  sort  of  sudden 
and  excessive  shifts  in  climate  that  might 
speed  its  deterioration  would  be  another 
candidate  for  insurance.  Huntington  T. 
Block  Insurance,  an  independent  agency 
based  in  Washington,  D.C.,  which  spe- 
cializes in  fine-arts  policies  and  whose 
clients  include  150  museums,  also  rec- 
ommends a  policy  extension  that  will  pro- 
tect works  of  art  against  theft  or  fire  dur- 
ing cleaning  and  restoration.  Additional 
protection  is  also  available  for  new  pur- 
chases, automatically  insuring  them  for 
from  thirty  to  ninety  days. 

Most  fine-arts  policies  are  written  on 
a  "valued  basis,"  which  simply  means 
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Estate  Auction 

September  24-26,  Friday  and  Saturday  at  11  a.m.  Sunday  at  Noon* 

18th  and  19th  Century  American,  English  and  Continental  furniture  and  decorations. 
American  and  European  paintings,  silver,  porcelains,  crystal,  jewelry  and  rugs. 


Ferdinand  De  Braekeleer  (Belg  1792-1883)   Sneaking  a  Snack.   Signed  and  dated  Antwer- 
pear,  1852.  Oil  on  panel.  17X  x  21M 
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Federal  Satinwood  Inlaid  Walnut  Fall-Front  Desk,  Pennsylvania,  ca    1780-90,  H   43;  W:  42,  and 
Philadelphia  Chippendale  Walnut  Side  Chair,  ca.  1770 


Pair  Charles  II  Silver  Gilt  Flagons,  maker  "Wm"  above 
mullet,  within  shield.  London  1661;  with  added  spout  by 
CT.  and  G.  Fox.  1850.  H:  13;  Wt.  183.4oz. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  by  U.S.  mail,  $15 

Post  sale  price  list  $2 

Catalogue  at  door,  admits  two,  $12 

Free  brochure  mailed  on  request 


Joaquin  Sorolla  y  Bas- 
tida(Span.  1863-1923). 
Amas  en  San  Selatian 
Signed  Oil  on  panel 
4'/2  x  6'A. 
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Exhibition 

September  17-20,  Friday  thru  Monday. 

Daily  10  to  5.  Sunday  at  Noon. 

Admission  $1,  to  benefit  D.C.  Society 

for  Crippled  Children 


WESCHLER'S 


Fine  Arts  Auctioneers  since  1890 
Adam  A.  Weschler  &  Son  /  905  E  Street,  N.W.  /  Washington,  D.C.  20004  /  (202)  628-1281 

A  buyer's  premium  of  10%  will  be  applied  to  all  property  sold. 
Weschler's  does  not  own  any  of  the  items  auctioned.  We  act  solely  as  agent  for  others. 
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Anyone  entering  your  home— deliveryman,  repairman,  floor 
scraper—  may  be  a  potential  thief  or  accomplice. 


that  the  value  of  the  work  of  art  is  agreed 
on  before  you  purchase  coverage.  While 
insurers  generally  advise  having  your  col- 
lection appraised  every  three  years,  De- 
tective Volpe  suggests  getting  an  annual 
appraisal,  which  does  not  necessarily  re- 
quire hiring  a  professional.  "You  can  find 
out  yourself  what  something  is  worth," 
he  says.  "Know  what  the  market  is  by 
attending  auctions  and  paying  attention  to 
what  comparable  pieces  are  selling  for." 
Reappraisal  seems  to  be  one  of  those  things 
that  busy  individual  collectors  do  not  get 
around  to,  and  it  is  a  risky  bit  of  laziness. 
Volpe  recalls  the  case  of  the  stolen  Rem- 
brandt etching.  Market  value:  $50,000. 
The  lucky  owner  had  paid  only  $1,800. 
Unluckily,  he  had  never  increased  his  in- 
surance commensurately,  and  all  the  in- 
surance company  was  obliged  to  pay  him 
was  $1,800,  which  it  did,  happily. 

THE  BEST  LABEL 

Generally,  insurers  require  that  any  col- 
lection worth  more  than  $100,000  be  pro- 
tected by  an  alarm  system  connected  to 
a  central  station.  "But  be  careful,"  coun- 
sels Detective  Volpe,  who  has  come  across 
cases  in  which  installers  of  such  alarms 
were  scouts  for  art  thieves.  Indeed,  he 
warns  that  anyone  entering  your  home — 
deliveryman,  repairman,  floor  scraper — 
may  be  a  potential  thief  or  accomplice. 
"Even  if  these  people  are  trustworthy,  they 
often  go  back  to  work  and  say,  'You  gotta 
see  the  apartment  I  was  in  today,"  and  any 
art  thief  in  hearing  distance  might  do  just 
that."  Avoid  listing  your  works  in  cata- 
logues or  showing  them  in  galleries  and 
museums;  but  if  you  must  do  so,  "Anon- 
ymous Donor"  is  the  best  label.  Detective 
Volpe  points  out  that  "some  of  these  thieves 
are  so  sharp  and  well-informed  that  they 
will  go  in  and  remove  the  three  best  items 
in  a  virtually  unknown  collection,  often 
showing  up  with  the  proper  wrapping  ma- 
terials." Goeas)  on  the  parties,  too:  among 
the  inevitable  gate-crashers  there  are  sure 
to  be  a  few  enterprising  rip-off  artists 
checking  out  the  merchandise.  "It's  para- 
noia tunc,"  declares  Volpe. 

And,  if  your  paranoia  is  sudden 

ha  nee 


HOW  TO  PROTECT 
YOURSELF 


The  best  way  to  keep  your  collection  intact 
is  to  assume  that  it  is  vulnerable — and 
then  protect  against  its  loss.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  basic  steps  a  prudent  collector 
should  take  to  minimize  the  danger  oi  an 
art  theft  and  maximize  the  chances  of  the 
work's  return,  if  there  is  a  theft. 


1.  Insure  your  art. 

2.  Reappraise  your  collection  regularly. 

3.  Don't  advertise  your  ownership. 

4.  Photograph  and  measure  each  piece. 

5.  Report  all  losses  immediately. 


ers  do  not  insist  on  photograptis,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  insuring  collections 
of  importance,"  says  William  Smith.  But 
they  do  not;  and  individual  collectors,  ac- 
cording to  Smith,  who  has  been  handling 
fine-arts  claims  for  twenty-five  years,  rarely 
bother  to  take  a  snapshot  of  their  art- 
works, especially  those  valued  in  the 
$5,000  to  $20,000  range.  Yet  a  photo- 
graph (a  Polaroid  will  do  fine)  is  an  easy 
way  to  assure  that  even  a  relatively  insig- 
nificant work  of  art  will  become  well 
enough  known — at  least  to  the  police  and 
art  dealers — that  its  robbers  will  have  dif- 
ficulty peddling  it. 

THOSE  HELPFUL  DIMENSIONS 

"Photograph  the  back  of  the  work  too," 
advises  Smith.  "Stickers  from  institutions 
or  dealers  as  well  as  any  signatures  or  even 
stains  can  be  helpful  in  later  identifying 
the  piece."  And  not  just  to  the  police; 
without  a  photograph  to  prove  ownership, 
a  collector  might  find  it  difficult  to  reclaim 
the  work  after  it  is  recovered.  In  addition 
to  the  photos,  keep  a  list  of  the  work's 
specifications:  name  of  artist,  medium 
(watercolor,  oil,  etc.),  material  (canvas, 
linen,  cotton),  dimensions  (remember,  in 
the  art  world,  height  precedes  width),  date, 
edition  number,  whether  it  is  signed  or 


not,  and,  if  it's  a  sculpture,  weight.  "A 
piece  will  be  reported  missing,"  says 
Volpe,  "and  then  two  months  later  we'll 
learn  it  weighed  250  pounds.  Now  we  know 
the  thief  didn't  run  down  the  street  with 
the  thing.  Every  little  bit  of  information 
helps."  Another  important  tip:  keep  all 
this  information  separate  from  the  work 
of  art,  preferably  in  a  safe-deposit  box. 
"You'd  be  surprised  how  many  people 
actually  go  through  all  this  and  then  at- 
tach the  list  and  photos  to  the  back  of  the 
painting,"  says  Volpe. 

Once  you  discover  that  you  have  been 
robbed,  call  the  police  and  your  insurance 
agent,  immediately.  They  will  do  their  best 
to  see  that  the  information  is  passed  along 
to  the  Art  Dealers  Association,  FBI,  cus- 
toms agents,  Interpol,  even  nearby  flea 
markets.  Speed  is  essential.  "If  we  don't 
nab  the  thief  within  forty-eight  hours,  there 
is  a  good  chance  we  will  never  get  him," 
says  Volpe,  pointing  out  that  within  a  few 
days  other  thefts  will  take  priority.  Never- 
theless, Volpe  claims,  if  the  police  have 
the  right  information,  "A  case  is  never 
closed.  There  is  nothing  I  enjoy  more  than 
five  years  later  calling  people  who  have 
long  since  given  up  on  ever  seeing  their 
missing  painting,  and  saying,  'Guess 
what?'  "□ 
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How  would  y 
Formal 

Your  stationery  carries  hidden 
messages. 

It  communicates  your  tone,  be  it 
hushed  whispers,  business-like,  or 
warm  and  friendly. 

Crane  stationery  has  only  the  best 
to  say  about  you. 

One  look  and  Crane  says  you  have 
a  tasteful  writing  style.  One  feel  and 
Crane  says  you're  a  stickler  for  qual  ity. 


like  to  sound  on  paper/ 
?  Friendly?  Intimate? 


Because  all  Crane  paper  is  made  of 
reclaimed  cotton,  the  finest  fiber 
available. 

Crane  stationery  is  so  revealing  in 
attitude,  that  articulate  people  have 
been  known  to  keep  a  range  of  Crane 
papers  on  their  writing  tables.  To  ex- 
press the  exact  sentiments  they  wish 
to  communicate. 

If  you  agree  that  you  wouldn't  talk 


to  your  mother  the  way  you'd  talk 
to  your  banker, talk  to  the  personat 
the  stationery  counter  in  the  finest 
store  you  know.  And  ask  to  see  the 
many  voices  of  Crane. 
Crane&Co.,lnc.,Dalton,Mass.  01226. 

Crane 

We've  been  taking  your  words 
seriously  for  181  years. 
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3ur  London  and  New  York  collections  feature  antique  silver  of  the  highest 
quality  and  always  include  exceptional  and  rare  pieces  of  interest  to  the 

serious  collector. 
Our  collection  of  Old  Sheffield  Plate  is  also  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country. 
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Available  in  diamonds,  rubies, 
emeralds,  sapphires  or  a  com- 
bination of  these  stones. 


All  GemLok™jew,elryis:macle 
with  finest  qualify  gems  ■ 
18Karat  gold  or  plat* 
For  your  neares; 
:GemLok™jew| 
call  GemLok"r>' 
New  York,  MM 
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TECHNOLOGY 

ACAMERA  BIG  AS  A  ROOM 

The  biggest  Polaroid  camera  in  the  world  reproduces  works  of 
art  with  incomparable  fidelity. 
By  Corby  Kummer 


"Don't  blink!"  Peter  Bass  warns  from 
somewhere  in  the  blackness.  "I'm  about 
to  open  the  shutter.  Now  wait  for  me  to 
count  three."  If  I  don't  blink  I  will  see 
an  upside-down  image  of  a  rainy  scene 
painted  by  William  Glackens  flash,  life- 
size,  on  a  giant  piece  of  film  for  1/125 
second. 

"One  .  .  .  two  .  .  .  three!  Did  you  see 
it?"  he  calls. 

"Yes,"  I  say.  I  don't  have  the  heart  to 
tell  him  I  blinked. 

I  am  sitting  inside  a  camera  as  big  as 
a  room,  twelve  by  sixteen  by  twelve  feet 
high.  Everything  in  it  is  painted  black. 
Through  a  viewer  that  lets  in  infrared  light, 
I  can  see  Peter  Bass  and  Denise  Dunn- 
Ryan,  the  technicians  in  charge  of  the 
camera,  moving  with  precision  to  roll  down 
the  negative,  which  is  more  than  three  and 
a  half  feet  wide,  to  join  the  positive  in  a 
set  of  rollers.  When  he  is  sure  that  the 
negative  and  positive  are  properly  aligned. 
Peter  Bass  pulls  a  cord  that  releases  de- 
veloping reagent  in  a  greenish  pool,  one 
inch  by  three  feet,  on  top  of  the  sandwich. 
The  motor  that  turns  the  roller  distributes 
the  reagent  evenly  and  exactly  to  fill  the 
middle  of  the  sandwich.  Mr.  Bass  cranks 
a  series  of  guys  and  pulleys  that  lift  the 
sandwich  as  it  emerges  from  the  rollers 
and  suspend  it  in  midair.  With  a  quick 
stroke  of  an  X-acto  knife.  Miss  Dunn- 
Ryan,  who  has  been  behind  the  film,  frees 
the  sandwich.  It  is  almost  seven  feet  long. 
She  and  Mr.  Bass  lay  it  on  the  floor,  each 
poised  on  one  knee  on  either  side  of  the 
sandwich.  After  ninety  seconds  a  buzzer 
sounds  and  they  begin  peeling  away  the 
negative,  counting  to  themselves;  the 
process  takes  forty-five  seconds.  Left  on 
the  floor  is  a  life-size,  brilliantly  accurate 
photograph  of  the  Glackens. 

It  is  literally  a  camera  obscura — a  dark 
room — the  largest  Polaroid  camera  in  the 
world,  maybe  the  largest  camera  in  ex- 
istence. It  is  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Boston,  where  it  is  used  to  photograph 
paintings,  watercolors,  tapestries,  engrav- 
ings, Japanese  screens — anything  flat- 
in  greater  detail  than  is  possible  when  any 
other  means  of  reproduction  is  used 

All  other  photographic  processes  start 

Corby  Kummer  is  an  associate  ea'/tor  of 
the  An    'tic. 


The  camera  obscura,  of  steel  scaf- 
folding and  opaque  mylar  in  the  Vat- 
ican's Pinacoteca,  built  for  photo- 
graphing Raphael's  Transfiguration. 
Right:  A  section  is  revealed  on  a 
sheet  of  film  three  meters  by  one. 

with  a  small  negative,  either  35mm  or 
four  by  five  inches,  that  is  blown  up  to 
the  desired  size.  A  large  black-and-white 
photograph  shows  the  grains  of  silver  that 
make  up  the  negative:  if  blown  up  large 
enough,  even  the  best  photograph  will  re- 
semble the  dot  composition  of  a  news- 
paper photograph.  When  a  color  picture 
is  magnified,  there  are  no  dots,  because 
the  film  uses  dyes,  but  up  close  there  is 
no  detail — just  blotches  of  color. 

EVERY  CRACK  AND  THREAD 

Photographs  made  with  the  forty-by- 
eighty-inch  negative  give  all  of  the  infor- 
mation that  the  others  can't.  Every  crack, 
brushstroke,  and  thread  of  the  canvas  is 
visible.  The  effect  is  of  many  small  pho- 
tographs taken  through  a  magnifying  glass, 
or  under  a  microscope,  put  together  to 
make  an  extremely  faithful  reproduction. 
The  Polaroids  enable  curators  and  stu- 
dents to  scrutinize  many  art  objects  in  a 
it  previously  was  possible  only  given 
extremely  close  access  to  them.  You  might 
not  mistake  a  Polaroid  for  the  original. 
reproduction  proc- 


ess invented.  It  shows  us  art  in  a  way 
we've  never  seen  it.  in  direct  magnifica- 
tions that  make  details — two  Monet  leaves, 
a  small  Van  Goyen  boat — seem  like  new, 
remarkable  paintings. 

The  room-size  camera  began  as  a  stunt 
devised  by  Dr.  Edwin  Land  to  impress 
three  thousand  stockholders  at  an  annual 
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FLATWARE 

Probably  the  only 
sterling  silver  flatware 
made  anywhere  that 
equals  the  originals 
in  superb  craftsman- 
ship, exquisite  detail, 
and  exceptional 
durability.  And 
because  they  are 
really  still  hand-made, 
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TECHNOLOGY 


The  camera  is  little  changed  and  still  has  an  appealing 
homemade  look  that  belies  the  sophisticated  technology. 


A  hydraulic  lift  and  platform  make 
it  easy  to  manipulate  the  huge  cam- 
era in  photographing  critical  sec- 
tions of  Raphael's  Transfiguration. 

meeting,  although  John  McCann,  the  man 
he  turned  to  for  heading  its  development, 
says,  "I  don't  think  Dr.  Land  would  ever 
describe  something  for  a  shareholders' 
meeting  as  a  stunt.'"  Beeause  it  is  illegal 
to  reveal  plans  for  commercial  develop- 
ment in  the  near  future — they  might  in- 
fluence  the  price  of  stock  —Dr.  Land  has 
made  it  a  tradition  to  show  stockholders 
what  his  research  laboratories  are  capable 
of  creating  without  saying  what  is  in  store 
for  the  next  year.  In  the  spring  of  1976, 
he  had  a  notion  to  make  a  one-to-one  pho- 
tograph ol  his  favorite  painting,  Renoir's 
Hal  a  Bouf>ival.  Lven  a  twenty-by-twenty- 
four  image  would  not  be  sufficiently  im- 
pressive on  a  podium  in  a  large  hall,  so 
Mr.  McCann  and  a  team  of  researchers 
spent  five  weeks  coming  up  with  some- 
thing "quick  and  dirty."  as  Mr.  Bass  de- 
scribes it.  James  Baker,  a  consultant  tor 
Polaroid  who  works  at  the  Harvard  astro 
physics  lab.  happened  to  have  two 
flat-field  lenses  in  his  basement,  which 
were   used   back   (o   back.    Pi 


wooden  walls  were  slapped  up  hurriedly 
in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  since  trans- 
porting paintings  would  be  too  expensive. 
The  enormous  system  of  rollers  and  re- 
agent, using  Polaroid's  widest  film — forty- 
four  inches — was  put  in  place.  Guided  by 
tracks,  the  negative  rolls  down  from  above; 
the  positive  meets  it  from  a  roll  about 
seven  feet  below.  A  black  wooden  board, 
forty  by  eighty  inches,  serves  as  the  focal 
plane.  A  vacuum  system  sucks  the  film 
to  it  for  a  sharp  image. 

The  makeshift  camera  worked.  "1  didn't 
take  the  large  format  seriously,"  Mr. 
McCann  says,  "until  I  saw  how  much  more 
information  it  offered."  Si  a  years  later, 
the  camera  is  largely  unchanged  and  still 
has  an  appealing  homemade  look  that  be- 
lies the  sophisticated  and  expensive  tech- 
nology that  built  it.  Its  walls  look  as  if 
they  were  built  to  be  pulled  down  any 
minute — which  they  were — and  the  whole 
thing  is  plunked  down  in  an  old  gallery 
at  the  museum.  The  expensive  equipment, 
on  loan  from  the  Polaroid  laboratories  in 
Cambridge,  sits  on  odd  bits  of  furniture. 
liss  Dunn-Ryan  and  Mr.  Bass  dress  cas- 
ually, occasionally  donning  white  coats  to 
ial.  They  have  to  rely  on  pre- 
tis    les  to  wash  their  hands. 


Although  the  operation  of  the  camera 
is  surprisingly  easy  to  understand,  the 
mechanics  of  the  lens  are  extremely  com- 
plicated. Mr.  Baker  spent  another  year 
designing  the  flat-field  lens  now  used, 
which  is  roughly  the  shape  of  a  big  head- 
light and  is  not  appropriate  for  photo- 
graphing three-dimensional  objects.  Mr. 
Baker's  goal  was  to  keep  a  very  large  area 
in  sharp,  even  focus,  and  his  success  still 
elicits  awe  from  Polaroid  technicians. 

PAINTING  WITH  LIGHT 

Getting  the  image  right  is  not  so  easy  as 
placing  the  artwork  on  the  easel  and  open- 
ing the  shutter.  A  set  of  high-powered 
strobe  lights  provides  the  illumination 
needed  for  such  a  large  area  of  film.  So 
much  light  is  needed,  in  fact,  that  the 
length  of  exposure  is  determined  by  the 
fraction  of  a  second  when  the  strobe  fires. 
Though  Polaroid  designed  ultraviolet  fil- 
ters and  infrared  "hot  mirrors"  to  shield 
the  objects  from  harmful  rays  and  heat, 
the  system  of  strobes  is  actually  much 
safer  than  the  tungsten  lights,  left  on  for 
minutes  at  a  time,  now  used  in  photo- 
graphing art.  Even  watercolors,  with  their 
notoriously  unstable  colors,  are  safe. 

Proper  filtering  of  the  light  is  essential. 
Without  filters,  the  lights  would  so  bleach 
the  objects  that  they  would  appear  white. 
The  many  lights  necessary  for  each  ex- 
posure allow  Denise  Dunn-Ryan  to  illu- 
minate sections  as  small  as  an  eighth  of 
the  painting  and  to  put  different  filters  on 
the  lights — mostly  blues  and  grays  in  the 
case  of  the  Glackens.  "I  paint  with  light," 
she  says,  adding  that  in  conventional  pho- 
tography only  one  filter  can  be  used,  a 
limitation  that  often  tinges  the  photograph 
one  color.  Color  balance  is  so  important 
that  it  usually  takes  about  ten  exposures 
before  she  is  satisfied  that  she  has  made 
the  truest  photograph  she  is  capable  of. 
Then  she  and  Mr.  Bass  make  at  least  six 
photographs  to  ensure  that  there  will  be 
another  in  case  one  is  damaged  in  transit. 
Because  a  Polaroid  negative  cannot  be 
reused,  the  best  way  to  duplicate  a  pho- 
tograph is  to  take  several  at  once. 

Not  surprisingly,  a  Polaroid  one-to-one 
photograph  of  your  favorite  painting  is  not 
cheap.  Much  of  the  work  Miss  Dunn-Ryan 
and  Mr.  Bass  do  is  custom  orders,  often 
from  museum  donors.  Polaroid  also  sells 
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for  insiders. 

There  is  a  New  York  hotel  that  combines 

%_   extraordinary  personal  service  with  discreet 

\^  v  luxury.  That  is  convenient  yet  away  from  the 

midtown  rush.  On  the  fashionable  Upper 
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It  is  traditional,  warm,  yet  new  from  top  to 
bottom  in  its  beautiful  decor  It  offers  con- 
cierge service  and  a  European  feeling  that 
derives  from  its  European  management. 
Its  name  is  The  Westbury  It  is  an  outstanding 
find -and  you  should  discover  it.  Truly,  New 
York  for  insiders.  Talk  to  your  travel  agent  or 
call  toll-free:  800-223-5672.  In  New  York 
State,  800-442-5886,  New  York  City, 
(212)535-2000. 
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TECHNOLOGY 

The  set  of  details  and  the  one- 
to-one  photograph  helped 
establish  that  the 
Transfiguration  is  entirely  by 
Raphael's  hand. 


a  small  number  of  reproductions  in  the 
museum  shop  at  the  MFA  for  prices  rang- 
ing from  $300 .to  $2,500. 

The  most  effective  use  for  the  camera 
is  in  documenting  art  restorations  and  al- 
lowing close  study  of  a  painting  when  travel 
to  it  is  impossible.  The  camera  was  first 
used  for  an  MFA  show  in  1977,  when  a 
mid-fifteenth-century  tapestry,  The  Mar- 
tyrdom of  Saint  Paul,  was  due  to  be  re- 
backed  with  linen,  as  it  is  every  fifty  years. 
The  curators  thought  it  would  be  useful 
to  have  a  record  of  the  back  of  the  tap- 
estry, showing  the  original  colors  and  re- 
pairs. They  later  exhibited  the  tapestry 
and  photograph  together. 

ROAD  SHOW 

The  success  of  the  show  came  to  the  at- 
tention of  Walter  Persegati,  secretary 
general  of  the  Vatican,  who  asked  Pola- 
roid whether  they  would  be  interested  in 
photographing  Raphael's  Transfiguration, 
which  had  been  newly  cleaned.  The  same 
researchers  and  technicians  who  operated 
the  camera  in  Boston  built  one  twice  as 
large  in  the  Pinacoteca,  using  the  same 
lens  but  a  larger  focal  plane.  The  set  of 
details  and  the  one-to-one  photograph  the 
team  produced  helped  establish  that  the 
work  is  entirely  by  Raphael's  hand — not 
by  his  workshop,  as  had  long  been  thought. 
It  also  gave  millions  of  people  a  chance 
to  see  the  painting,  because  the  museum 
show  of  the  photographs  made  seven  stops. 
At  each,  Polaroid  left  behind  a  complete 
set  of  details  of  the  painting. 

Although  Polaroid  has  no  plans  to  build 
another  permanent  camera,  it  is  willing 
to  pack  lens  and  travel.  So  far,  it  has  built 
two  temporary  ones,  both  in  Italy:  the  one 
at  the  Vatican,  and  one  in  Milan  to  pho- 
tograph the  restoration  of  the  Last  Supper. 
This  most  recent  project  is  also  the  hardest 
so  far,  Mr.  McCann  says.  "It's  very  dif- 
ficult to  decide  which  details  to  take. 
Making  a  series  of  complete  one-to-one 
pictures  would  be  prohibitively  expen- 
sive." Funds  for  the  project  have  come 
from  a  variety  of  sources;  for  its  regular 
use  of  the  camera,  the  MFA  splits  costs 
with  Polaroid — in  theory,  although  it  is 
clear  that  the  MFA's  chief  contribution  is 
houseroom  and  objects  to  photograph. 

Both  Polaroid  and  the  MFA  are  still 
thinking  of  new  ways  to  use  the  camera, 
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The  grand  opening  of  Ten  Five 
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condominium  tower  now  welcomes 
you  to  a  collection  of  highly 
important  single  level,  townhome 
and  penthouse 
residences.  Featuring 
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and  life  safety  systems. 
Valet  parking,  concierge 
and  other  services. 
Maids' quarters.  Social 
ZEZ£:        an(J  physical  fitness 
ZJtzp;         facilities.  With  every 
possible  amenity  and 
panoramic  views.  From 
one-halt  million  dollars, 
the  best  address  on  Wilshne 
speaks  for  itself. 


IK  appointment  only. 
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The  cameras  real  potential  will 
be  industrial,  photographing 
computer-generated  images  of 
data  charts. 


The  Address  on 
Wilshire  Boulevard 


which  has  played  a  part  in  every  major 
exhibition  there  since  1977.  A  show  on 
printmaking  in  the  age  of  Rembrandt,  for 
example,  featured  enormous  magnifica- 
tions, hung  side  by  side,  of  details  of  an 
engraving,  an  etching,  and  a  drypoint, 
making  dramatically  clear  how  the  tech- 
niques differ.  Another  show,  at  the  Fogg 
Museum,  in  Cambridge,  featured  one-to- 
one  photographs  of  the  Berenson  collec- 
tion of  paintings  on  panel  (which  never 
travels)  in  the  National  Gallery.  They  were 
made  with  the  twenty-by-twenty-four 
camera,  which  is  easier  to  transport  be- 
cause it  is  self-contained  and  less  than  a 
square  yard  big  when  its  bellows  are  closed. 
The  bellows  make  it  much  easier  to  use 
than  the  room-size  camera,  in  which  the 
distance  between  the  lens  and  focal  plane 
is  invariable:  for  magnifications  to  be  made, 
the  object  must  be  moved  closer  to  the 
lens.  Three  other  twenty-by-twenty-four 
cameras  are  in  use.  A  portrait  photogra- 
pher in  Japan  uses  one;  two  others  act  as 
floaters,  one  in  the  United  States,  the  other 
in  Europe.  Several  artists  have  experi- 
mented with  Boston's  room-size  camera. 

NEW  USES 

One  field  the  room-size  camera  will  prob- 
ably not  revolutionize  is  lithographic  re- 
production. Few  printing  processes  are 
precise  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the 
vastly  larger  amount  of  information  of- 
fered by  the  Polaroids,  and  the  one  book 
made  using  the  Polaroids,  a  monograph 
on  the  Transfiguration  series,  is  disap- 
pointingly similar  to  every  other  book  of 
reproductions.  Still,  Mr.  McCann  is  op- 
timistic that  the  camera  can  pay  for  itself 
in  its  three  uses:  custom  reproduction, 
museum-shop  reproductions,  and  work  for 
other  museums.  The  real  profit-making 
potential  for  the  camera,  he  predicts,  will 
not  be  pictorial  but  industrial,  photo- 
graphing computer-generated  images  of 
data  charts  and  the  like  with  a  precision 
now  impossible  using  other  means.  In  a 
way,  the  camera  links  the  beginnings  of 
photography,  when  it  was  an  artists'  aid, 
to  its  future,  when  it  will  be  used  pri- 
marily to  record  data.  In  the  meantime, 
more  and  more  museums  are  becoming 
interested.  Don't  be  surprised  if  the  next 
painting  you  touch  behind  the  guard's  back 
turns  out  to  be  a  smooth  piece  of  paper.D 
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UDAIPUR'S  LAKE  PALACE 

An  Indian  maharana's  summer  palace,  sequestered  in  a  lake,  is 
now  one  of  the  most  beautiful  hotels  on  earth. 
By  Virginia  Fass 


Seen  from  a  distance,  afloat  on  the  blue 
surface  of  Lake  Pichola  in  Udaipur,  in  the 
southeast  of  Rajasthan,  it  looks  like  some 
impossible  great  ship,  gleaming  white  in 
the  sun.  It  was  ordained  as  a  summer  re- 
treat by  the  maharanas  of  Mewar,  later  of 
Udaipur,  who  claimed  descent  from  the 
sun;  and  the  first  of  its  lacy  marble  pa- 
vilions, in  Moghul  style,  was  built  on  an 
island  in  the  lake  in  1624.  Successive  gen- 
erations added  to  it  until  it  became  a  daz- 
zling cluster  of  pavilions,  a  summer  pal- 
ace for  a  dynasty  that  traced  its  line  back 
to  the  seventh  century  AD.  But  by  1962, 
princely  rule  had  come  to  an  end,  and  the 
maharana  of  Udaipur' s  dream  of  a  perfect 
refuge  became  the  Lake  Palace  Hotel, 
where  any  traveler  may  now  enjoy  his  own 
brief  idyll. 

Its  claim  to  be  one  of  the  ten  most  beau- 
tiful hotels  on  earth  contains  more  truth 
than  hyperbole.  Even  the  approach  to  it 
is  literally  wonderful.  The  twenty-two- 
kilometer  drive  from  Udaipur  airport 
passes  through  the  rolling  hills  of  the  Ar- 
avalli  range,  whose  dark  slopes  are  dotted 
with  the  red  costumes  of  the  Mewari  tribal 
women.  Passing  through  the  vast  elephant 
gates  leading  into  the  city  of  Udaipur,  the 
traveler  stands  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Pi- 
chola, eyeing  a  small  approaching  boat 
and  wondering  how  on  earth  it  can  convey 
luggage  safely  across  the  waters  to  the 
hotel  shimmering  in  the  distance. 

But  this  is  India,  where  the  expected 
rarely  happens  and  the  unexpected  almost 
certainly  does,  and  so  one  soon  finds  one- 
self gliding  effortlessly  toward  the  marble 
palace.  Stepping  ashore,  one  is  encircled 
by  flights  of  vivid  green  parrots  and  a 
ring  of  enchantment.  Behind  the  facade 
of  domes  and  fretwork  windows  lies  a  cool, 
spacious  Moghul  courtyard  with  a  lily  pond 
in  its  center  reflecting  elliptical  domes 
and  alcoves  set  with  delicate  mirror  work 
in  plaster  that  depicts  Rajput  scenes  and 
traditional  designs,  while  rich  crimson 
bougainvillea  trails  everywhere. 

In  spite  of  the  modern  conversion  nec- 
essary to  make  a  comfortable  hotel,  great 
pains  have  been  taken  to  keep  every  detail 
authentic,  from  antiques  and  decoration 

Virginia  Fass  is  a  travel  photographer  and 
writer,  author  of  The  Palaces  of  India 
(1980). 


to  ceremony  and  custom.  The  ambience 
of  its  princely  days  is  preserved,  and  it  is 
no  great  leap  of  the  imagination  to  sup- 
pose that  one  is  a  privileged  guest  await- 
ing an  audience  with  the  maharana. 

SILK  CUSHIONS,  COOL  MARBLE 

The  hotel  has  eighty-five  bedrooms  with 
baths,  all  fully  air  conditioned.  The  ut- 
most luxury  can  be  enjoyed  in  the  ten 
royal  suites,  each  different  from  the  other, 
with  names  such  as  Khush  Mahal  ("the 
abode  of  happiness"),  where,  lying  on  silk 
cushions,  one  gazes  out  through  latticed 
windows  composed  of  colored  glass  in 
floral  patterns,  and  feels  the  smooth,  cool 
marble  beneath  one's  feet.  In  the  Sajjan 
Nivas  suite,  named  after  the  maharana 
Sajjan  Singh,  who  once  came  here  in  search 
of  pleasure,  one  may  lie  abed  surrounded 
by  murals  of  dancing  girls  among  lotus 
leaves  and  flowers  in  soft  greens  and  pinks. 
When  the  guest  arises  from  his  silk 
cushions,  he  can  swim  in  a  marble  pool 
shaded  by  a  mango  tree  and  look  out 
through  peacock-arched  open  arcades 
across  the  blue  lake  at  the  distant  bustle 
of  Udaipur  and  its  impressive  honey-col- 
ored City  Palace.  Or  he  may  drink  cool 


A  seventeenth-century  summer 
palace,  built  for  Indian  princes,  now 
a  beautiful  hotel. 

lime  soda  in  a  courtyard  against  a  back- 
drop of  mirror- work  mosaic  set  in  the  sur- 
rounding walls.  The  presence  of  the  city 
life  across  the  water  only  intensifies  the 
sense  of  detente  on  an  island  oasis  in  a 
teeming  world.  Servants  glide  about  like 
cats,  unobtrusive  but  always  at  hand. 

Though  continental  food  is  served  in 
the  elaborately  decorated  dining  room,  the 
Neel  Kamal,  there  is  a  choice  of  Indian 
and  local  Rajasthani  dishes  too.  Besides 
fish  fresh  from  the  lake,  and  an  array  of 
curries,  fruit  is  piled  high  for  whoever  will 
be  tempted;  sticky  cakes  in  gaudy  colors 
and  puddings  scented  with  rose  water 
please  several  senses.  The  strains  of  sitar 
music  in  the  background  complete  the  il- 
lusion of  a  princely  banquet. 
The  bar,  reached  through  the  main  court- 
yard, has  secluded  niches  overlooking  Jag 
Mandir,  another  graceful  island  palace  on 
the  lake  that  became  the  sanctuary  of 
Prince  Khurram,  the  future  Moghul  em- 
peror Shah  Jehan,  when  he  rebelled  against 
his  father,  Jehengir.  Should  one  be  struck 
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Tete  d'Homme"  1955 
Pencil  on  paper 
10!/2  x  8  inches 
26.7x20.3  cm 


Selected  modern  drawings 
by  Giacometti,  Kline, 
de  Kooning,  Leger,  Miro 
and  Steinberg 


TRAVEL 

The  winding  streets  of  the  old  city  rise  and  dip  into  shops  that 
sell  colorful  and  astonishing  merchandise. 


with  the  wish,  while  watching  the  white 
marble  of  Jag  Mandir  turn  rose  pink  in 
the  setting  sun,  one  can  take  a  motor  launch 
to  visit  this  water-garden  palace,  to  be 
greeted  by  a  row  of  magnificent  stone 
elephants,  their  trunks  raised  in  salute  to 
a  royal  visitor. 

Other  trips  around  the  lake  may  be  made 
for  bird-watching  or  fishing,  or  simply  ob- 
serving, from  a  position  of  calm  detach- 
ment, the  busy  village  life  along  the 
ghats — the  steps  from  which  people  bathe. 
Animals  file  down  to  the  water's  edge  to 
drink  amid  the  echoing  thud  made  by  the 
womenfolk,  eternally  beating  their  wash- 
ing against  the  stone  steps. 

Beyond  the  lake,  one  can  explore  the 
surrounding  hills  that  were  once  famous 
as  tiger  country,  before  tigcis  became  an 
endangered  species.  A  ninety-kilometer 
drive  brings  one  to  the  intricately  carved 
Jain  temples  at  Ranakpur,  the  Nathdwara 
shrine  of  Lord  Krishna;  it  is  a  day's  drive 
to  the  hill  station  of  Mount  Abu. 

A  tragic  legend  is  attached  to  Chittor, 
an  enormous  fortified  rock  lying  some 
twenty  miles  to  the  east,  that  was  the  orig- 
inal capital  of  Mewar  and  the  center  of 
Rajput  chivalry  and  valor.  The  Hindu  rul- 
ers fiercely  resisted  Muslim  rule,  the  only 
Rajput  rulers  not  to  attend  the  Moghul 
court  at  Delhi  or  give  their  daughters  in 
marriage  to  the  emperors.  Thence  follows 


In  a  spacious  Moghul  courtyard,  the 
lily  pond  reflects  elliptical  domes  and 
alcoves.  Below:  A  niche,  overlook- 
ing another  lake  palace,  where 
cocktails  are  served. 

a  history  of  human  slaughter  on  a  stag- 
gering scale:  in  battle,  mjohar — the  mass 
immolation  of  women  lest  they  lose  their 
honor  to  the  invaders,  and  in  suttee — in 
which  wives  and  concubines  |oined  slain 
men  on  their  funeral  pyres.  The  soil  of 
Chittor  has  absorbed  the  blood  of  a  race 
that  lived  and  died  by  an  unrelenting  code 
of  honor. 

The  fort  at  Chittor  contains  main 
hauntingly  beautiful  structures — for  ex- 
ample, the  old  palace  of  the  Rawals  and 
the  Jai  Stambha  (Tower  of  Victory),  a  nine- 
story  tower  102  feet  high  built  by  Rana 
Kumbha  in  1440  to  commemorate  a  vic- 
tory. Chittor  also  has  a  large  variety  of 
Jain.  Shaivite,  and  Kali  temples. 

But  if  such  distant  and  harrowing  scenes 
have  little  appeal,  one  may  happily  wan- 
der through  the  enchanting  city  of  Udai- 
pur.  with  Us  palaces,  temples,  and  land- 
gardens.  The  winding  streets  of 
cii\   rise  and  dip  into  shops  and 


stalls  that  sell  a  colorful  and  astonishing 
range  of  traditional  merchandise,  from  tie- 
and-dye  local  cloth  to  heavy  silver  jew- 
elry. No  matter  how  great  the  bargain, 
one  may  be  sure  the  canny  seller  has  made 
a  good  profit  on  his  sale  just  the  same. 

The  majestic  City  Palace  of  Udaipur  is 
a  blend  of  Moghul  decorative  art  and  Rajput 
military  architecture.  Its  state  apartments 
are  adorned  with  inlay,  mirror  work,  and 
frescoes,  and  the  courtyards  are  faced  with 
colored  tiles  and  mosaics,  the  finest  of 
which  is  called  the  Peacock  Courtyard, 
after  the  five  ceramic  peacocks  (India's 
national  bird)  in  relief  on  its  walls.  The 
Pratap  Singh  Museum  houses  many  fam- 
ily treasures  and  a  fine  display  of  armor. 

Leaving  the  Lake  Palace  for  the  last 
time,  one  must  dip  a  hand  into  Lake  Pi- 
chola's  quiet  water  and  make  a  wish,  per- 
haps to  return  one  day.D 

Rooms  range  in  price  from  $28  to  $35; 
suites,  from  $75  to  $180.  The  address  is 
P.O.  Box  5.  Piehola  Lake.  Udaipur  313 
001,  India.  Reservations  max  be  made 
through  Central  Reservation  Service,  The 
Taj  Group  of  Hotels,  Taj  Mahal  Hotel, 
Bombay  400  039;  telephone:  242524. 
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BMW  are  the  first  to  acknowledge  that 
most  large  luxury  saloons  are  exceptional 
cars. 

Differences,  where  they  exist,  are  far  less 
about  engineering  standards  than  about 
engineering  priorities. 

And  it's  BMWs  priority  to  create  a  vehicle 
whose  sumptuous  furnishings  don't  isolate 
you  from  the  actual  sensation  of  driving 


the  car. 

Nor,  in  the  sheer  pursuit  of  performance, 
do  BMW  rely  on  an  oversized  engine  that 
drinks  petrol  faster  than  the  North  Sea  can 
prod  i 

No.  Ai  BMW,  luxury  is  not  an  excuse  for 
conspicuc  is  consumption. 

Of  coi     :-,  as  the  BMW  735i  Special 
i     lipmenl      -p!y  demonstrates,  you  should 


expect  all  the  room  and  comfort  mor 
can  buy. 

Of  course,  you  should  have  the  optt 
seats  sewn  from  the  finest  leather  hide 

Of  course,  you  should  be  transport; 
swiftly  and  serenely  without  engine  or 
noise  to  disturb  your  calm  reflections. 

But  a  luxury  car  shouldn't  only  be 
enjoyable  to  sit  in. 


IHEBMW72H,  C13.765  BMW7  32i  £15.485  BMW735i  C17. 795.  BMW  735. SPECIAL  EQUIPMENT £22.358  PRICES 

CHARGE  INCORPORATING  BMW  EMERGENCY  SERVICE  AND  INITIAL  SERVICESE160  +  VAT  THE  BMW  73 

FOR  A  BMW  7  SERIES  INFORMATION  FILE.  PLEASE  WF . :  TE  TO:  BMW  INFORMATION  SERVICE.  P  0  BOX  46.  HOUNSLOW.  Ml 


)uld  be  enjoyable  to  drive. 

that  means  more  than  having  a  road 

Df  BMWs  racing  3.5  litre  engine  to 

j  from  0  to  60mph  in  73  seconds 

:  Motor). 

o  means  having  a  power  steering 

that  lets  you  feel  the  road  while 

iriving.  Yet  gives  you  all  the 

ice  you  need  when  you're  parking. 


It  means  having  a  computer-controlled 
braking  system  that  in  an  emergency  lets 
you  steer  and  brake  at  the  same  time. 

It  even  means  having  instruments  that 
give  you  more  information  about  your 
progress  than  any  other  luxury  car  can 
give  you. 

What  do  you  have  to  pay  for  such 
excellence?  As  little  as  £13,765  for  the 


BMW  728i.  Or  as  much  as  £22,358  for  the 
735i  Special  Equipment. 

But  since  a  leading  motor  magazine  this 
year  placed  a  BMW  7  Series  ahead  of  a  car 
costing  £52,000,  it  could  be 
excused  one  dull  virtue. 

Value  for  money. 

THE  ULTIMATE  DRIVING  MACI 


JG  TO  PRESS,  INCLUDE  CAR  TAX  AND  VAT  BUT  NOT  DELIVERY  OR  NUMBER  PLATES  INCLUSIVE  DELIVERY 

VTURED  ABOVE  IS  FITTED  WITH  FRONT  AND  REAR  SPOILERS,  AVAILABLE  AS  BMW  ACCESSORIES 

:  01-897  6665.  (LITERATURE  REQUESTSONLY).  FOR  TAX-FREE  SALES:  56  PARK  LANE,  LONDON  Wl.  RING  01-629  9277. 


Old  Sheffield  Plate  from  the  Regency  Period. 

Gracious  pair  of  entree  dishes,  on  warming  stands,  circa  1820,  $3,750. 

Elegant  set  of  four  candlesticks  (two  shown),  circa  1815,  $2,500. 

Fine  pair  of  wine  coasters,  circa  1815,  $750. 
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A jade, manifestation  of  immortality.. 


<^i,»makiiC/  U^SIP: 


Our  symbolic  brush  washing  bowl 
is  rich  in  Chinese  tradition.  Its  large 
nine  and  a  half  inch  form  of  a 
hollowed  peach  is  a  potent  symbol 
of  longevity  ond  immortality.  Thick 
gnarled  branches  ond  slender 
leaves  in  high  relief  show  superb 
craftsmanship  and  excellent  use  of 
the  material.  Five  bats  or  wufu,  are 
emblematic  of  the  Five  Blessings; 
virtue,  riches,  peaceful  passing,. . 
offspring  and  longevity.  Quite 
frankly,  it  is  a  rare  achievement  in   . 
Oriental  Art,  Precisely  the  kind  of 
piece  you  would  expect  to  find  ot: 
Ashkenazie 0 Co.    .  .  .  "'    ■ 
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MAXIMILIANA 

The  New  York  Public  Library  Print  Col- 
lection, one  of  the  finest  in  the  world, 
recently  was  further  enriched  by  a  gift  of 
165  original  etchings  and  lithographs,  fifty 
exhibition  posters,  and  what  is  called 
Maximiliana,  a  limited-edition  loose-leaf 
book  collection  of  prints  and  calligra- 
phy— all  by  the  Surrealist  painter  Max 
Ernst  (1891-1976).  The  donor  is  the  art- 
ist's widow,  Dorothea  Tanning  Ernst.  The 
works  range  in  date  from  1939  to  1975 
and  include  individual  prints,  suites  of 
prints,  and  etchings  and  lithographs. 

Born  in  Briihl,  Germany.  Max  Ernst 
studied  philosophy  and  abnormal  psy- 
chology at  the  University  of  Bonn.  After 
helping  to  found  the  Dada  movement  in 
Cologne,  he  settled  in  Paris  in  1922,  be- 
coming active  with  the  Surrealists.  His 
evocative  and  often  bizarre  paintings,  into 
which  he  incorporated  such  devices  as 
collage  and  frottage  (the  rubbing  of  black 
chalk  on  paper  held  against  various  ma- 
terials such  as  leaves,  wood,  and  cloth), 
expressed  a  fantastic  imagination  and  vi- 
sion. In  four  decades  of  undiminished  in- 
novation, Ernst  produced  more  than  250 
prints  and  books.  His  work,  says  Robert 
Rainwater,  the  NYPL  keeper  of  the  prints, 
"represents  the  most  important  contri- 
bution to  the  graphic  arts  by  an  artist  as- 
sociated with  the  Surrealist  movement." 
The  public  can  view  samples  from  the 
Ernst  donation  in  the  library's  Gottesman 
Gallery,  scheduled  to  open  in  the  fall  of 
1983.  Contact:  The  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary, Fifth  Avenue  at  Fori x -second  Street, 
New  York.  NY  10018:  1 212)  930-0717. 

GREAT  BRITAIN-LONDON 

INDUSTRY  AND  IDLENESS 

Among  the  most  famous  drawings  ever 
made  by  an  English  artist  arc  tho 
William   Hogarth's   engraved   series   In 
dustrx  and  Idleness,  published  in 
Now  lour  o\  the  drawings  ha\ 


quired  by  the  British  Museum  from  a  pri- 
vate dealer. 

Hogarth  (1697-1764)  is  revered  as  a 
satirist  and  moralist,  the  inventor  of  a  sort 
of  visual  shorthand  that  he  used  as  a  rapier 
to  puncture  cruelty,  stupidity,  and  bom- 
bast wherever  he  saw  them  in  English  so- 
ciety. 

In  total  there  are  nineteen  sheets  of 
known  drawings  for  the  Industry  and  Idle- 
ness series,  all  of  which  have  been  in  the 
British  Museum  for  many  years.  The  new 
acquisitions  are  not  on  public  display  but 
may  be  seen  by  appointment.  Contact: 
British  Museum,  Great  Russell  Street, 
London  WC1B  3DG;  01  636-1555. 
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THE  EXPERTS 

The  reputable  company  WEG  Video  Lim- 
ited is  launching  a  new  videocassette  se- 
ries called,  appropriately  enough,  The  Ex- 
perts. Each  one-hour  program  in  the  series 
offers  an  illustrated  lecture  by  an  ac- 
knowledged authority  in  his  field  of  ex- 
pertise. The  series  itself  will  cover  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects,  ranging  from  deco- 
rative arts  and  furniture  to  automobiles. 
The  first  cassette  discusses  the  life  and 
work  of  Carl  Faberge,  and  the  expert  in 
command  is  well  chosen.  A.  Kenneth 
Snowman  is  the  author  of  four  books  on 
the  renowned  jeweler  and  is  the  chairman 
of  his  family  jewelry  firm,  Wartski,  of 
Grafton  Street,  London.  Snowman's  lec- 
ture features  a  detailed  examination  of  more 
than  sixty  important  Faberge  pieces,  in- 
cluding the  famous  imperial  Easter  eggs, 
animal  sculptures,  clocks,  picture  frames, 
boxes,  and  jewelry.  This  cassette  sells  for 
L6f  ($130)  rhe  next  lecture,  due  in  the 
sumnv  .  is  on  Bugatti  cars  and 

b\  the  expei  l  Hugh  Conway, 
Bugatti.  Amer- 


ican standard  cassettes  soon  will  be  avail- 
able. Contact:  WEG  Video  Limited,  25 
Poland  Street.  London  WIV3DB;  01-439- 
6332. 

FRANCE-TROYES 

LARGESSE  OBLIGE 

On  October  1,  Troyes,  a  city  of  55,000 
people  fifty-five  miles  southeast  of  Paris, 
will  celebrate  the  opening  of  a  new  mu- 
seum, the  Musee  d'Art  Moderne.  Housed 
in  a  seventeenth-century  bishop's  palace, 
the  museum  has  been  given  a  rich  and 
varied  collection  (2,000  pieces  in  all)  by 
Pierre  and  Denise  Levy,  who  began  ac- 
quiring works  of  art  in  1937.  (Levy  man- 
ufactures hosiery,  a  principal  product  of 
Troyes. )  Among  the  works  in  the  vast  do- 
nation are  antiquities,  African  and  Oceanic 
art,  and  pieces  from  leading  ceramicists 
of  the  early  1900s  and  1920s:  Ernest 
Chaplet,  Emile  Decoeur,  Henri  Methey, 
and  Emile  Lenoble.  Of  special  interest  is 
a  beautiful  143-piece  sculpted,  enameled, 
and  engraved  glass  collection  by  the  Troyes 
artist  (and  friend  of  the  Levys')  Maurice 
Marinot  (1882-1960).  There  are  sculpted 
works  by  Csaky,  Degas,  Maillol,  Picasso, 
and  Rodin,  and  paintings  and  drawings 
ranging  from  those  of  the  nineteenth-cen- 
tury Realists  Courbet,  Millet,  and  Dau- 
mier  to  those  of  the  Nabis,  Seurat,  and 
the  School  of  Paris.  The  highlight  of  the 
group:  some  stunning  Fauve  paintings, 
notably  by  Andre  Derain  (1880-1954). 
Contact:  Musee  d'Art  Moderne,  14,  rue 
Jean  Louis  Delaporte.  10.000  Troyes, 
France. 

NOT  TO 
BE  MISSED 

U.S.A.-TEXAS-FORT  WORTH 

TREASURES  FROM  JAPAN 

The  Kimbell  Art  Museum  is  celebrating 
its  tenth  anniversary  with  an  extraordi- 
nary exhibition  of  Japanese  Buddhist 
sculpture  from  the  seventh  through  the 
thirteenth  centuries — the  first  show  of  its 
kind  ever  to  travel  from  Japan  to  the  West. 
Many  of  the  fifty  pieces  (including  seven 


CONNOISSEUR 


U.S.A.-MARY  FLYNN 
GREAT  BRITAIN-JOHN  RUSSELL  TAYLOR 
FRANCE-LYNNE  THORNTON 
HONG  KONG-NIGEL  CAMERON 


"national  treasures"  and  more  than  thirty 
"important  cultural  properties")  are  from 
active  Buddhist  temples  that  rarely  allow 
loans.  Most  of  the  pieces  are  wood  sculp- 
tures, and  because  of  their  fragile  nature 
the  exhibition  is  limited  to  the  Kimbell 
and  to  New  York's  Japan  House  Gallery 
(November  23,  1982,  to  January  16,  1983). 
To  commemorate  The  Great  Age  of  Japa- 
nese Buddhist  Sculpture,  the  museum  is 
presenting  a  series  of  lectures  on  Japanese 
art  and  an  audiovisual  program.  Ameri- 
cans are  advised  to  make  whatever  effort 
is  required  to  see  this  show.  To  view  these 
treasures  outside  their  traditional  temple 
settings  is  a  privilege.  September  8-Oc- 
tober  31 ,  1982.  Contact:  Kimbell  Art  Mu- 
seum, Box  9440,  Will  Rogers  Road  West. 
Fort  Worth,  TX  76107;  (817)  332-8451. 


GREAT  BRITAIN-LONDON 

SHADES  OF  VIRGIL 

In  the  past  two  thousand  years,  there  has 
hardly  been  a  moment  when  Virgil  was 
not  an  almost  inescapable  presence  in  the 
arts — if  not  by  way  of  his  writings,  which 
were  kept  alive  by  scholars  in  the  Dark 
Ages,  then  through  his  curiously  distorted 
reputation  during  the  Middle  Ages  as  a 
prophet  and  magician. 

To  honor  the  great  Roman,  the  British 
Library  is  putting  on  a  comprehensive 


tribute.  It  starts  with  an  ancient  papyrus 
in  which  a  fragment  of  Virgil  is  used  for 
a  calligraphic  exercise,  and  comes  right 
up  to  date  with  the  latest  illustrated  edi- 
tions. Along  the  way  there  are  superb  il- 
luminated manuscripts;  an  amazing  range 
of  typographic  incunabula  (during  the  fif- 
teenth century,  almost  two  hundred  edi- 
tions of  Virgil  were  printed);  and  exam- 
ples of  noted  poets  such  as  Gavin  Douglas, 
John  Dryden,  and  Cecil  Day  Lewis  hum- 
bly subordinating  their  individual  gifts  to 
the  task  of  translation.  And  then  there  is 
William  Blake,  producing  some  of  his  most 
haunting  visual  illustrations  in  an  other- 
wise undistinguished  school  text.  Septem- 
ber 17,  1982-February27,  1983.  Contact: 
The  British  Library,  Great  Russell  Street, 
London  WC1B  3DG;  01  636-1544. 

ENGLAND'S  MASTER  BUILDER 

Amazingly,  among  all  the  architectural 
exhibitions  that  have  appeared  in  London 
in  the  last  few  years,  not  one  has  been 
dedicated  to  the  architect  who  is  above 
all  London's  own,  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
(1632-1723).  From  1670  to  1711,  Wren 
designed  fifty-two  London  churches,  most 
of  which  still  stand,  notable  for  their  var- 
ied designs  and  fine  spires.  He  also  built 
residences,  and  these,  as  well  as  his  public 
works,  express  a  distinctive  elegance  and 
clarity. 

To  mark  the  350th  anniversary  of  Wren's 
birth,  the  Whitechapel  Art  Gallery,  geo- 
graphically a  true  cockney  institution,  is 
staging  an  exhibition  that  covers  the  his- 
tory of  his  architecture  from  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  the  present.  On  display 
is  a  cache  of  original  plans  and  sketches 
recently  rediscovered  at  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral and  models  and  sketches  for  Wren's 
work  in  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge. 


There  is  also  a  study  of  Wren  as  a  scientist 
and  astronomer  and  a  vivid  recreation  of 
the  laborious  restoration  job  required  after 
the  Blitz.  It  was  a  task,  incidentally,  that 
enabled  us  to  learn  more  about  Wren's 
working  methods  than  we  were  ever  able 
to  do  before,  and  resulted  in  a  reconstruc- 
tion nearer  to  his  own  vision.  Until  Sep- 
tember 26,  1982.  Contact:  Whitechapel 
Art  Gallery,  80  Whitechapel  High  Street, 
London  El;  01  377-0107. 


FRANCE-PARIS 


SUCCESS  STORY 

When  Jean  Gismondi  launched  his  career 
in  the  early  sixties,  he  did  so  modestly — 
as  a  small-time  antiques  dealer  in  Antibes. 
Since  then,  he  has  prospered  and  now  is 
opening  one  of  the  largest  antiques  shops 
in  Paris.  The  gallery,  situated  in  the  fash- 
ionable rue  Royale,  occupies  quarters  that 
might  already  be  well  known  to  collectors. 
They  used  to  house  the  gallery  of  the  Ben- 
simon  brothers,  specialists  in  eighteenth- 
century  objects.  Now  the  same  space  con- 
tains an  impressive  selection  oi  i< 
and  antiques.  Gismondi  has  excellent  sev- 
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enteenth-  and  eighteenth-century  furni- 
ture (most  notably,  a  red  tortoiseshell  and 
copper  boulle  marquetry  bureau  mazarin 
and  an  Italian  ormolu-mounted  cabinet  with 
inlaid  hardstones).  The  gallery's  paint- 
ings range  from  seventeenth-century  Dutch 
and  Flemish  works  (including  a  superb 
and  luxuriant  bouquet  of  flowers  by  Abra- 
ham Mignon)  to  fifteenth-century  Primi- 
tives and  eighteenth-century  oils.  There 
are  also  Limoges  enamels,  precious  boxes 
in  ivory  and  tortoiseshell,  Italian  bronzes, 
and  a  pair  of  seventeenth-century  Roman 
busts  in  porphyry  and  ormolu.  To  check 
up  on  each  piece,  Gismondi  employs  a 
team  of  specialists  and  researchers.  "If 
something  is  important,  there  is  bound  to 
be  a  trace  of  it  in  books  or  in  old  cata- 
logues," explains  the  expert  Jean-Chris- 
tophe  Depieds.  "One  must  merely  track 
it  down."  (The  task  is  of  course  not  as 
easy  as  he  makes  it  sound.)  As  for  finding 
pieces,  Depieds  and  his  colleagues  search 
painstakingly  throughout  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  The  new  gallery  not  only 
proves  their  success  in  meeting  M.  Gis- 
mondi's  constant  demand  for  objects  of 
quality  and  rarity;  it  also  is  a  pleasant 
place  to  browse.  "We  want  people  to  feel 
free  to  come  into  the  gallery  so  that  we 
can  explain  the  history  and  importance  of 
each  piece,"  he  says.  Content:  Galerie  Jean 
Gismondi,  20,  rue  Royale,  75008  Paris; 
Paris  260  7379. 

HONG  KONG 

A  QUIET  REVOLUTION 

Chinese  landscape  painting  died  a  linger- 
ing death  in  the  nineteenth  century,  but 
in  Canton  and  its  surrounding  areas  a  new . 
eclectic  school  arose  to  find  valid  expres- 
sion for  Chinese  art  in  the  contemporary 
world.  Lately,  the  struggle  has  been  car- 
ried on  almost  entirely  in  Hong  Kong,  and 
the  city's  chid  museum  is  putting  on  a 
representative  show.  It  includes  the  work 
ol  ten  contemporary  Hong  Kong  artists 
who  work  in  the  traditioi  -  (inks 

on  paper)  medium,  but  v  iet>  of 

individual   approaches 
these   landscapes  have 
traditional  Chinese  paini 
gular  facility  of  the  ( 'hin 
fashioned  brush  and  tin 
be  made  to  perform.  I  lie  n 
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share  an  approach,  though:  their  color  range 
stretches  far  beyond  that  of  most  former 
Chinese  landscape  art,  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  works  show  a  highly  inte- 
grated blend  of  Western  and  Chinese  ideas. 
The  quiet  revolution  in  Chinese  painting 
that  has  occurred  in  Hong  Kong  is  one  of 
the  Orient's  major  artistic  accomplish- 
ments in  the  postwar  era.  It  is  virtually 
the  sole  art  expression  here  today  in  which 
painters  have  not  simply  absorbed  current 
Western  philosophies  and  styles.  Septem- 
ber 3-October  3,  1982.  Contact:  Hong 
Kong  Museum  of  Art,  Edinburgh  Place, 
Hong  Kong;  5-224127. 

CHOICE 
AUCTIONS 

U.S.A.-NEW  YORK 

SOTHEBY'S 

September  24-25/Part  II  of  the  Barbara 
Johnson  Whaling  Collection.  The  Johnson 
collection  includes  scrimshaw  teeth 
(whales'  teeth  engraved  and  decorated  by 
whalers  while  at  sea),  other  items  fash- 
ioned from  scrimshaw,  anil  whaling  tools 
\niong  the  highlights:  a  "Su- 
san  s  tooth,"  dated  December  28,  1829, 
i    d  000  $35,000.    ("Su- 

ide  in  the  nineteenth 
Vlyrick  on  a  whal- 


WILLIAM  DOYLE 

September  22/Old  Master,  Nineteenth-  ami 
Twentieth-Century  European  and  Ameri- 
can Paintings  and  Sculpture.  Included  are 
works  by  Alfred  Sisley,  Pierre  Auguste 
Renoir,  Childe  Hassam,  Theodore  Rob- 
inson, Guy  Wiggins,  and  Alexander  Calder. 
The  sale  highlight:  Camille  Pissarro's 
painting  Rue  St.  Lazare,  1893,  estimated 
at  $350,000-$450,000. 

GREAT  BRITAIN-LONDON 

PHILLIPS 

October  4/Old  Master  Prints.  From  the 
collection  of  the  late  portrait  painter  Ger- 
ald Ososki  (1903-81),  the  sale  includes 
works  by  Rembrandt,  Diirer,  Ticpolo,  and 
other  Italian,  Dutch,  and  French  masters. 
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U.S.A.-TEXAS-HOUSTON 

CHRISTIE'S 

October  15 -161  Audubon  s  Birds  of  Amer- 
ica. Held  at  Houston's  Warwick  Post  Oak 
Hotel,  the  sale  includes  a  Double  Ele- 
phant folio  containing  435  original  prints 
of  John  James  Audubon's  Birds  of  Amer- 
ica. Engraved  by  Robert  Havell,  the  prints 
are  the  property  of  the  Delaware  Art  Mu- 
seum, a  gift  of  Francis  V.  du  Pont.  Es- 
timates for  the  Audubon  prints  range  from 
$500  to  $25,000. 

FAIRS  AND 
FESTIVALS 

U.S.A.-TEXAS-HOUSTON 

THETA'S  THIRTIETH 

Houston's  Theta  Charity  Antiques  Show 
has  earned  a  reputation  for  being  one  of 
the  finest  art-and-antiques  fairs  in  Amer- 
ica. Next  month,  when  fifty-two  top  deal- 
ers from  around  the  world  open  their  dis- 


plays in  Houston,  that  reputation  will 
probably  rise  even  higher.  There  will  be 
a  wide  variety  of  American,  English,  and 
French  furniture,  including  a  set  of  six 
Queen  Anne  walnut  side  chairs,  c.  1705, 
from  Malcolm  Franklin,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
and  a  Chippendale  mahogany  ball-and- 
claw-foot  chest  of  drawers,  Massachu- 
setts, c.  1760-70,  from  Israel  Sack,  Inc., 
New  York.  Collectors  of  Oriental  objects 
will  find  such  treasures  as  a  pair  of  Ming 
dynasty  ( 1368-1644)  chairs,  late  sixteenth 
to  early  seventeenth  century,  made  of 
rosewood,  with  the  original  caning,  from 
E.  and  J.  Frankel,  New  York;  and  those 
who  love  Primitive  and  ancient  art  will 
find  a  rare  ceramic  figure  of  a  calf  from 
Persia,  Seljuk  period  (thirteenth  cen- 
tury), from  Hurst  and  Hurst,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  The  Theta  Show  (orga- 
nized by  Houston's  alumnae  chapter  of 
the  Kappa  Alpha  Theta  sorority  of  De- 
pauw  University)  is  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion that  has  raised  nearly  $750,000  for 
local  cultural  and  medical  charities.  This 
year's  event — the  show's  thirtieth  anni- 
versary— honors  Texas  art  patron  Ima 
Hogg  (1882-1975),  whose  collecting  in- 
terests spawned  the  famous  Bayou  Bend 
Collection  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Houston.  Miss  Hogg  was  also  a  great  sup- 
porter of  the  Theta  Show,  which,  in  turn, 
has  been  a  benefactor  of  the  Bayou  Bend 


Collection.  About  12,000  visitors  are  ex- 
pected at  the  five-day  event.  Some  of  the 
attractions  include  a  display  of  period  fur- 
nishings in  the  Petit  Museum,  a  special 
room  exhibiting  donations  to  the  Bayou 
Bend  Collection  by  the  Theta  Show,  and 
a  series  of  lectures  by  guest  speakers  on 
such  subjects  as  American  antique  fur- 
niture, Chinese  export  porcelain,  and 
Kykuit,  the  Rockefeller  home  in  Tarry- 
town,  New  York.  A  gala  preview  party 
opens  the  festivities  on  Tuesday,  October 
5,  from  6  to  9:30  P.M.  October 6-10,  1982. 
Contact:  Theta  Charity  Antiques  Show, 
4212  San  Felipe  Road,  Suite  345,  Houston, 
TX  77027;  (713)  686-2044. 

U.S.A.-CALIFORNIA-MONTEREY 

ALL  THAT  JAZZ 

This  year,  1982,  is  the  twenty-fifth  an- 
niversary of  the  Monterey  Jazz  Festival, 
America's  oldest  continuous  festival  of  its 
kind.  Held  in  Monterey,  a  northern  Cal- 
ifornia resort  and  favorite  artists'  retreat, 
the  three-day  event  probably  will  draw 
more  than  35,000  fans.  They  will  be  treated 
to  a  survey  of  American  jazz  since  1957, 
performed  by  some  of  America's  top  stars: 
the  Dave  Brubeck  Quartet,  the  Buddy  Rich 
Orchestra,  the  Dizzie  Gillespie  Quartet, 
Mel  Lewis  and  His  Jazz  Orchestra  with 
Bobby  Brookmeyer,  John  Louis,  Ernes- 
tine Anderson,  Joe  Williams,  Etta  James, 
and  Eddie  "Cleanhead"  Vinson.  The 
Monterey  Festival,  incidentally,  is  a  char- 
itable affair:  all  proceeds  are  used  to  pro- 
mote music  education  in  California.  Sep- 
tember 17-19.  Contact:  Monterey  Jazz 
Festival,  P.O.  Box  JAZZ,  Monterey,  CA 
93940;  (408)  373-3366. 

U.S.A.-NEW  YORK 

HAIL,  AMERICANA 

In  each  of  its  first  three  years,  the  Fall 
Antiques  Show  put  together  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  collections  of  Amer- 
ican folk  art  ever  assembled  under  one 
roof,  and  each  was  duly  hailed  by  collec- 
tors and  dealers.  Despite  the  success, 
however,  its  producer,  Sanford  Smith,  be- 
lieves that  there's  always  room  for  im- 
provement. So,  this  year  he  is  adding  more 
American  furniture,  painting,  and  acces- 
sory dealers  to  complement  the  very  best 
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in  American  folk  art.  In  total,  ninety  deal- 
ers are  signed  up  to  display  art  and  an- 
tiques from  the  Pilgrim  century  through 
the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement.  The  show's 
diversity  (Hepplewhite,  Belter,  Bent- 
wood,  Shaker,  and  Art  Deco  furniture; 
American  Indian  art;  rare  hooks;  silver; 
metalware  and  pottery;  quilts;  and  marine 
paintings)  is  one  of  its  highlights;  others 
include  walking  tours  and  a  special  ap- 
praisal day.  The  Fourth  Annual  Fall  An- 
tiques Show  is  held  again  this  year  in 
Manhattan's  glass-enclosed  Passenger 
Terminal  Pier,  at  West  Forty-eighth  Street 
and  the  Hudson  River.  A  benefit  preview 
for  the  Museum  of  American  Folk  Art 
will  be  held  on  September  29.  from  6:00 
to  10:00  P.M.  September  30-October  3. 
Contact:  Museum  of  American  Folk  Art, 
49  West  Fifty-third  Street,  New  York,  NY 
10019;  (212)581-2474. 

GREAT  BRITAIN-WINDSOR 

IN  REGAL  SETTING 

Twenty-three  miles  west  of  London,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  lies  famed 
Windsor  Castle,  the  main  residence  of 
English  rulers  since  the  eleventh  century. 
Begun  by  William  the  Conqueror,  the  cas- 
tle was  improved  and  rebuilt  by  successive 
sovereigns.  St.  George's  Chapel,  one  of 
the  most  splendid  churches  in  England, 
contains  the  tombs  of  Henry  VIII  and 
Charles  I,  and  some  of  the  castle's  vaults 
house  art  treasures  and  national  archives 
The  royal  chapels,  state  rooms,  halls, 
and  chambers  of  Windsor  Castle  have  for 
twelve  years  been  put  to  a  democratic  use — 
honoring  part  of  the  annual  Windsor  Fes- 
tival, one  of  Britain's  most  prominent  cul- 
tural occasions.  Other  sites  for  the  various 
activities  are  only  slightly  less  splendid— 
the  Theatre  Royal  Windsor,  nearby  Eton 
College,  and  the  resort  town  of  Maiden- 
head. Among  the  international  artists  ap- 
pearing at  this  year's  festival  are  Vladimir 
Ashkena/y.  conducting  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra:  the  Amadeus  String  Quartet, 
playing  works  by  Haydn.  Schubert,  and 
Beethoven:  the  Windsor  Festival  (horns, 
singing  Haydn's  Creation;  the  Eton  Cho- 
ral Society,  performing  Verdi's  Re, 
Murray  Perahia  as  conductor-soloist  in  two 
Mozart  piano  concertos;  ;ind 
ol  Monaco,  reciting  poeti 


with  the  St.  George's  Chapel  Choir.  In 
addition,  there  will  be  lectures  on  drama, 
history,  art,  and  music,  and  tours  of  the 
historic  buildings  in  Windsor,  Eton,  and 
Maidenhead.  Septembe  18-October  3. 
Windsor  Festival.  Dial  House,  Englefield 
Green,  Surrey;  Egham  32618. 

FRANCE-PARIS 

SUPERSTARS  PLUS 

Fonteyn,  Nureyev,  Balanchine,  and  Be- 
jart — they  are  only  a  few  of  the  world's 
great  dancers  and  choreographers  who  have 
appeared  at  the  Paris  Dance  Festival.  The 
festival  also  has  the  distinction  of  having 
introduced  to  France  many  modern  dance 
companies  before  they  became  famous, 
notably  those  of  Paul  Taylor.  Merce  Cun- 
ningham, and  Alwyn  Nikolais.  "Our  role 
is  to  discover  new  talent,  as  well  as  invite 
stars,"  says  the  festival  founder  and  di- 
rector, Jean  Robin.  In  that  tradition,  Ro- 
bin has  assembled  a  superb  program  for 
the  twentieth  annual  festival.  Among  the 
superstars:  Peter  Martins  with  the  Wash- 
ington Ballet  (September  27-October  3/ 
Theatre  des  Champs  Elysees),  and  Mik- 
hail Baryshnikov  with  the  American  Bal- 
let Theatre  (October  12-24/Theatre  Mus- 


ical de  Paris;  Chatelet).  Other  highlights 
include  performances  by  new  and  excit- 
ing dance  companies  from  France,  the 
United  States.  India,  Israel,  and  Taiwan. 
September  27-October  31 .  Contact:  Fes- 
tival International  de  la  Danse  de  Paris. 
15,  avenue  Montaigne,  75008  Paris;  Paris 
723  4084 . 


GERMANY-MUNICH 


IN  PRAISE  OF  BEER 

Munich's  famous  and  lusty  Oktoberfest, 
the  world's  biggest  beer  festival,  usually 
breaks  records  for  consumption  of  beer 
(over  four  million  liters  last  year),  roast 
chicken,  barbecued  beef,  bratwurst,  and 
American  hotdogs  and  popcorn.  The  fes- 
tival takes  place  in  the  heart  of  the  bus- 
tling city,  in  a  meadow  divided  by  two 
rows  of  huge  beer  tents.  (There  is  a  wine 
tent  for  non-beer  drinkers.)  Munich's 
breweries  sponsor  the  tents,  each  of  which 
houses  a  forty-piece  German  brass  band. 
Every  hundred  yards  along  the  length  of 
the  festival  grounds  is  an  intersecting  street 
with  lively  sideshows,  shooting  galleries, 
and  souvenir  and  refreshment  stands.  An- 
other high  point  is  the  colorful  parade, 
with  its  traditional  Bavarian  costumes,  folk 
dancing,  and  floats  celebrating  German 
arts,  crafts,  and  industry.  September  18- 
October  3.  Contact:  Fremdenverkehrsamt 
I  Tourist  Office).  Rindermarkt  Nr.  5,  8000 
Munchen,  West  Germain;  Munich  23  91 
2U.U 
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It  never  was  just  a  house.  This 
lome  became  a  character  in  the 
itory  of  every  family  who  lived  in 
t.  If  one  looks  closely,  there's  a 
History  to  be  read  in  the  details 
Df  this  home. 

Inside  the  front  door,  the 
original  brass  lock  still  stands 
sentry  against  intruders.  A 
security  system  augments  its 
work  these  days,  but  at  the 
time  when  the  dirt  highways 
brought  renegades  as  well  as 
friends,  it  did  its  job  well. 


The  faces  in  the  portraits  that 
have  hung  above  the  mantle 
change,  but  the  gently  carved 
marble  with  both  strength  and 
elegance,  speaks  of  things  that 
endure.  Hundreds  of  parties  have 
celebrated  hundreds  of  new 
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years  in  this  room.  Ends  of  wars 
were  toasted.  New  babies  were 
greeted.  And  many  a  new  life  was 


begun  when  a  lovely  bride 
descended  that  swooping  spiral 
staircase  with  the  stained  glass 
window  above. 

The  names  have  changed. 
Caldwell  and  Campbell.  Von 
Egon  and  Veroni.  Johnson 
and  Jerome.  The  styles  have 
changed,  too.  Louis  XV  tables 
and  oriental  rugs.  Eames 
chairs  and  Mondrian  paintings. 
But  nothing  has  altered  the 
continuity  of  this  home's  story 
It  speaks  of  respect  for  crafts- 
manship and  care,  and  an 


appreciation  for  the  best 
each  era  had  to  offer. 
This  is  a  symbolic 
house.  It's  symbolic  of 
the  kinds  of  homes, 
possessions  and 
concerns  that 
find  a  compat- 
ibility with 
the  way  we 
look  at 
things 


at  the  Chubb  Group  of 
Insurance  Companies. 
Victorian  or  solar  Georgian  or 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  Our  people 
know  when  a  home  is  valued  for 
its  character  as  well 
as  its  characteristics. 
They  have  designed 
coverages  that  take 
this  into  account. 
Our  replacement 
cost  coverages,  our 
Personal  Articles 
Floaters;  our  ability 
to  agree  on  the 
value  of  things 
with  the  person  who 
values  them  most, 
and  our  personal 
involvement  with  the 
places  and  things  we 
insure;  for  100  years  these  are 
what  have  set  Chubb  apart  in 
personal  insurance. 

When  it's  more  than  just  a 
house  it  demands  more  than  just 
insurance. 
This  is  how  we  think  at  Chubb. 


C  HUE 


Group  of  Insurance  Companies 
100  William  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038 


York  Minster  quarter-chiming  skeleton  clock 
on  marble  base,  height  24  inches. 
Reid  Of  Son,  Newcastle,  circa  1850. 

An  exclusive  selection 
|   of  clocks       /J 
at  Garrard  ' 


French  glass  dial  mystery  clock, 
height  14  inches. 


A  silver  reproduction 

of  a  pendulum  clock, 

originally  by 

Hugenin  of  Paris. 

Made  by  a  master 

craftsman  in 

our  own  workshop. 

Height  18  inches. 


Silver  gilt  clock  of  pyx  form, 
set  witli  pearls  and  semi-precious  stones 
Quarter-striking,  with  twin-chain 
fusee  movement.  Height  11  inches. 
Hunt  and  Roskell,  London,  circa  1855. 


French  glass  column  mystery  clock, 
height  21  inches. 


/f\    XIJJ _', 


112  REGENT  STREET 

LONDON  W1A2JJ 

rELEPHONE:01-7347020 


h>  \ppoivi  %u  m  ro 

HER  MAJlMVim  QUEEN 

(iOLDSfcUTHSi  <  ROWN  fEWEl  IhRS. 

«.  \uh  \m»  \  CO  LTD.  LONDON 

GARRARD 

The  Crown 
Jewellers 


A  rare  and  small  Queen  Anne  double  bonnet-top  bureau  bookcase 

in  very  fine  matched  burl  walnut  veneers,  just  85"  high),  39"  wide 

and  22"  deep,  closed.  England,  circa  1700-1700. 

A  superb  pair  of  Queen  Anne  burl  walnut  veneered  side  chairs, 

England,  circa  1700-1720. 

On  the  desk  is  a  very  fine  small  French  Prisoner-of- War  bone  model 

of  H.M.S.  Medea,  a  46  gun  Frigate.  Formerly  the  French  Frigate 

Medee,  she  was  captured  by  the  British  in  1801  and  renamed 

the  Medea.  England,  circa  1801-1814. 

Exhibiting  ul  the  Newport  Harbor  Art  Museum  Antiques  Show,  Newport  Beach.  California 


INCORPORATED 
We  shall  be  pleased  to  assist  you  in  obtaining  items  suited  to  your  specific  needs. 

4839  DEL  RAY  AVENUE  8424  MELROSE  PLACE 

BETHESDA,  MARYLAND  20814  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA  90069 

TELEPHONE  (301)  654-6665  TELEPHONE  (213)  655-5438 

HOURS:  TUESDAY-SATURDAY,  10  a.m. -5  p.m.  Appointment  advisable 


Appraisal  Service  Available 
Mr  Mark  Ser.rest — Rethesda  Mr  William  Wallace- 


-Los  Anaeles 


Phillips 


Fine  Art  Auctioneers  &  Valuers  since  1796 


TO  CELEBRATE 

MARITIME  ENGLAND 

C<D  YEAR  C£p 


THOMAS  L  YDE  HORN  BROOK. 


"The  Anglo-American  action  on  Lake  Borgne  (New  Orleans)". 

An  incident  in  the  War  of  1812. 

Signed.  60  x  90  cm. 

To  be  sold  at  Phillips  on  December  13. 

This  painting  was  commissioned  by  Commander  Nichol?s  Lockyer,  the  naval  commander 
responsible  for  the  English  victory,  and  is  being  sold  by  order  of  the  Trustees  of  the  late  Isabelle 
de  Bohun  Lockyer.  Two  other  versions  of  the  painting  exist  in  the  National  Maritime  Museum, 
Greenwich  and  in  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis. 


In  Maritime  England  Year  Phillips  are  proud  to  announce  that  they  will  be  donating  40  per  cent 
of  the  vendors'  commission  to  the  South  Atlantic  Fund  for  any  picture  of  a  maritime  subject 
entered  for  sale  before  1  November  1982,  and  subsequently  selling  for  over  £1,000. 

For  further  information  please  contact  Nicholas  Wadham  (ext  211)  at  Phillips,  Blenstock 
House.  7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  London  W1Y  OAS.  Tel:  01-629  6602,  or  Russell 
E.  Burke  III  at  Phillips,  867  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  Tel:  (212)  570  4830. 


OTTAWA.     BOSTON. 


RARE  AND  DECORATIVE  CARPETS 
RUGS  AND  TAPESTRIES 


70  SOUTH  AUDLEY  STREET 

MAYFAIR 

LONDON  W1Y  5FE 

Telephone: 

01-493  5288 


Afinemid-19th  Century  French  Needlework  Carpet, 

the  brightly  coloured  floral  design  on  a  white  ground. 

Size:12'4"x9'2". 


TCrowther  &  Son  Limited  §1 


282  N(  )\<\\  I  END  K<  >AI).  HI  1 1AM  S\Y(>  INI  I.  Ill  ;(>1-3&VLW7.  TE1  E(  H  VMS#<  Alii  I  IS:  WTIOl  TTY  I  I  )\ 

Dealers  of  Antiques  and  Works  of  Art  including  18th  centurj  furniture,  the  finest  carved  wood  and  marble  chimneypieces,  tire  grates,  fenders  and  fire  irons, 
oak  and  pinewood  room  panelling  and  large  gardens  of  classical  ornaments  and  statues  in  lead,  marble,  stone  and  bronze.  W  e  are  always  most  interested  in 

purchasing  such  pieces  that  will  complement  our  extensive  stock 


An  hexagonal  garden  Temple  in  the  18th 
century  manner;  the  stone  columns  support  a 
bell-shaped  canopy  of  timber  construction, 
having  a  "herringbone"  boarded  interior  and 
copper  exterior,  surmounted  by  a  lead  putto. 
Overall  height:  13'  0".  Base  diameter:  7'  6". 


A  fine  early  18th  century  carved 

limestone  terminal  figure  of  Pan, 

set  on  a  tapered  square  column 

of  later  date  ( not  illus. ). 

Overall  height:  8'  6". 

Across  shoulders:  2'  0". 


An  important  19th  century  glazed  terra  cotta  sculpture  of  a 

lion  and  lamb,  with  the  dark  green  patination  simulating 

bronze.  Signed  Oscar  Waldmann  Chez  Emile  Muller. 

Base:  5'  4"  x  2'  3".  Height:  2'  0". 


*uperb  quality  18th  Century  Hepplewhite  period  mahogany 
COMMODE,  Circa  1785,  the  five  drawers  veneered  in 
matching  "flame"  figured  mahogany  fitted  with  original  handles. 
Height  41V2  ins.  105.5  cms. 
Width  48  ins.  122  cms. 
Depth  27  ins.  68.5  cms. 


HOTSPUR 


14  Lowndes  Street,  Belgrave  Sq.,'  London  SW1X  9EX 

"  ■■'.'■,  _ 'Telephone :  01-235  1918 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


Norman  Shepherd 

A  superb  example  of  a  lacquered  Re'gence  pedestal 

table  m  the  chmoisene  style,  decoration  signed  by 

18th  century  artist  Antoinette  de  Boutaud  nee 

I'orgeis.    107  cm.  (42  in.)  diameter,  77  cm. 

(30  m.)  high. 

458  Jackson  Street,  San  Francisco  94111 
Telephone  (415)  362-4145 


Robert  Domergue  ir  Company 

Tortoise  shell  casket  with  silver  mounts,  lmlo 
Portuguese,  17 th  century.     7.0  cm.  (2%  in.) 
high.  15.2  mi  (6  in.)  long,  10  -1  cm.  (4  in.)  deep 

560  Jarkson  V 


San  Francisco 
Antique  Dealers 

—^——  ufc,  — — — — 

JACKSON  SQUARE 


THERIEN  &  CO 
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Tlierien  &  Co. 

Chinese  black  lacquered  cabinet  in  two  sections, 
the  face  and  frame  inlaid  with  penworked  ivory 
and  retaining  original  copper  inlaid  bronze 
mounts,  15th  century.    149.9  cm.  (59  in.)  high, 
83.8  cm.  (33  in.)  wide,  50.8  cm.  (20  in.)  deep. 

811  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco  94133 
Telephone  (415)  781-6991 

534  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco  94108 
Telephone  (415)  956-8850 


HEIGHT  19" 
EDITION  OF  30 


delivery:  6-8  WKS. 


allasanderson 

Sculpture,  for  me,  is  a  celebration  in  the  shaping  of  things  and  extends  beyond  the  mechanics  of  mind 
intt^anfL "HopejjMy^in^^s^K^tii^thfrs  the  things  I  enjoy  through  the  forms  which  I  create. 

R  OF  FINE  ART  •  DALLAS  I.  ANDERSON  •  90  SOUTH  1300  EAST  •  PLEASANT  GROVE,  UT  84062  •  (801)  785-3033 


Berry-Hill  Galleries,  Inc. 


John  Singer  Sargent 

(1856-1925) 
Capri 

Oil  (in  canvas.  20  \  25  inches 
Inscribed  (lower  left) 
to  my  friend  Fanny/John  S.  Sargent 
(lower  right)  Capri,  1H7M 

Exhibited: 

■John  Singer  Sargent 

and  the  Edwardian .  \(/<;  1070. 

reproduced  in  catalogue,  no.  I 

Leeds  Ail  Galleries  at  Lotherton  Mull 

National  Portrait  Gallery,  London 

Detroit  Institute  of  Arts 


743  Fifth  Avenue,  at  57th  Street,  New  York  10022  •  (212)  371-6777 

Member  of  the  Art  Dealers  Association  of  America,  Inc 
Member  of  the  National  Antique  and  Art  Dealers  Association  of  America ,  inc. 


*H>  ti   M 


Very  rare  example  of  a 
Russian  chandelier,  Circa  1790. 

Bottle  shaft  in  turquoise 
opaline.  Height  45"  x  Width  35" 


mm 


; 


%._J/   .     '  ,  ANTIQUES  • 

''•';•  LIGHTING  FIXTURES  ■  DECORATIONS 

CHICAGO  DALLAS/HOUSTON  DENVER  MIAMI  SAN  FRANCISCO 

R.J.Randolph  John  Edward  Hughes    Shears&  Window    Donghia,  Inc.     Shears  &  Window 


SEPTEMBFiR  19X2 


59 


By  Samuel 
St.  Petersburg, 
8cms. 


'I  ft  Qm  jM«Vr 


By  Appointment 
7  toMltm 


lets 


ESTABLISHED  1865 

14  GRAFTON  STREET,  LONDON  Wi 

TELEPHONE:  493  1141/2/3 


RUSSIAN  STIRRUP  CUPS 


Unrecorded  maker  A.  S. 
t.  Petersburg,  circa  1860 
7  5cms. 


1 


Buffalo -Mark  English.  30"x30'.' 


* 


Haku  Lei-Pegge  Hopper.  44"  x44".    Indian  Woman  with  Pot -Fritz  Scholder.  80"  x68".      Horse  of  Earth  -  Paul  Dyck.  40"  x  30" 


*&>■■ 


WWX 


&^"<- 


■w  . 

w 


Mountain  Vista  Near  Tivoli  -  Henry  Dawson.  27"x  35 


Christmas  Day- Jo  Sickbert.,I18l/4"x.26y2  ;       ,:                       Indian  bronzes  -  George  Carlson 

Bronco  -  Mark  English.  25"x  36".  COLLECTORS'  SHOW 

OGRADY  GALLERIES  presents 
its  Collectors'  Show  during 
September  1982.  Paintings  and 
bronzes  exhibited  for  sale  by 
Bernie  Fuchs     Mark  English 
Paul  Dyck  Henry  Dawson 

Ancel  Nunn       Fritz  Scholder.  ] 
j    Robert  Peak       Ott'6  Sommers 
V  Bart  Forbes       Martha1  ;  . 

;■■    >W  if  />  7'fe  ■•    Jo  Sickbert         ..•  Slayniaker  ■■.  ■ 

■  '\iixi'  ■■-.  Kenneth  Bunn  George  Carlson; 

?>.■  Pegge  Hopper      *  ! 

Other  collectibles:  ,    > 

Antique  German  Beer  MugsVfe.v 
Seri  Indian  Wood  Carvings '  v.f  v; 
Buffalo  Skulls -Cavalry  Saddles;! 
Exciting  new  lithographs.  ..'.',.  -, 
(  t  Write  or  call  for  free  show,-/ 

brochure. 


O'GRADY  GALLERIES 


333  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVENGE,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60601 


■ 


s^ Member  British  Antique 


Peaters  Association 


Fine  Eighteenth  and  Early  Nineteenth  Century 
Furniture  and  Works  of  Art 

67-70  eHALK  FARM  ROAD • LONDON  NWi    01-485  1504    01-267  2767 


A  rare  and  truly  magnificent  Regency  period 

mahogany  5-pillar  Dining  Table  with  four  intermediate 

leaves,  of  excellent  colour  and  patination. 

Ca  1820. 


Heigh t:  2'  4 V?  Width :  4'  8 V? 
Length:  23'  6V2  (fully  extended) 
Length  of  leaf:  2'  6". 


Exhibit 

and  the 

Northern    i 


<th-25th, 

ember  23rd-30th . 


s~ 


Wally  Findlay  Galleries  New  York 


-fc^a&z-:^" 


MAXIME  MAUFRA    L 'Eglise  et  etang  de  Rosporden;  Finistere 

Oil  on  canvas:  253A  x  36  Vi  inches 
Painted  circa  1911 


AN  EXHIBITION  OF  EUROPEAN 

19th  &  20th  CENTURY 

WORKS  OF  ART 

September  and  October 


17  East  57th  St.,  New  York  10022 
Hours:  Monday  through  Saturday  10  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.     Telephone:  212/421-5390 


BY    APPOINTMENT 

ANTIQUE  Dt  \ltK 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH  1HL 
QUEEN       MOl urc 


BY    APPOINTMENT 

ANTIQUE    DIALER 

rO    THf     I   Alt 

QUEEN    MAK> 


^iare  Grwu&fv  and  LorititieiitaC  cUwer.  cMmiatut,e& 


•rge  I  sib  :x  saJ.yer  on  tour  bracket  feet. 

Weight:  76-25  ounc 
'"Georgian  silver.' 


Ster-^  5£nJ>n,     W'/S/jQ)^' 


Valuation* 

Telepho 


insurance  and  Division 

address  "Euclaa  <j>mdon  W.f 


"The  soul  of  the  apartment  is  in  the  carpet" 


A  late-19th  Century  Turkish  Oushak  Carpet  measuring  11'6"  x  12T1",  depicting  an  abstract  garden  design. 
The  dominance  of  rectilinear  forms  serve  to  emphasize  its  abstract  qualities.  The  pale  color  palette,  so 
prevalent  in  this  genre  of  carpet,  is  seen  here  in  pinks,  peaches,  old  ivory,  soft  orange  and  a  field  of 
yellowish-green . 

The  gallery  features  an  eclectic  array  of  room-size  carpets  and  small  collector  pieces  of  outstanding  merit  in 
Oriental,  European,  Khclim,  and  Dhurrie  weaves. 


A  Dealer  Interested  in  this  Art  Form  in  America 


in  New  York 

at  15  East  57th  Street 

Fifth  Floor 

212-759-3715 

By  Appointment 


'/jrafei 


lit  -Imam. 
<?  .  7«r 


in  Dallas 

at  Vivian  Watson  Associates 

590  Oak  Lawn  Plaza 

214-651-0211 


Exhibiting  at  the  Thela  Chanty  Antiques,  Show,  Houston,  Texas 


Ga 


yle  Pine  Panelling . , 


Original  18th  Century  pine  panelling  is  alas,  no  longer 
available  since  the  demolition  of  Georgian  buildings  is  pretty 
well  non-existent,  a  good  thing  too!  The  elegance,  symmetry, 
warmth  and  association  with  the  past  dicates  that  this 
traditional  form  of  decoration  is  universally  admired  and 
sought  after  by  those  people  with  homes  worthy  of  its 
inclusion. 

As  purists  well  know,  original  pine  panelling  was  always 
painted  and  it  is,  indeed,  a  20th  Century  fashion  to  have  a 
polished  and  waxed  finish.  However,  in  our  opinion,  this  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  although  ironically  it  \\-\s  created  a 
problem.  18th  Century  panelling  was  constructs  from  the 
slow  growing  strains  of  pine  grown  in  Britain  at  that  lime,  and 


hence  the  comparatively  close  grain  and  uniform  colour  of  the 
wood  renders  it  suitable  for  polishing. 
Unfortunately  today's  imported  fast  growing  strains  lack 
these  qualities  and  therefore  reproduced  rooms  always  look 
.  . .  reproduced,  and  would  look  infinitely  better  if  painted. 
How  to  get  over  these  problems— have  a  panelled  room 
reproduced  by  us  constructed  entirely  from  old  wood. 
We  are  a  long  established  development  company  incorporat- 
ing a  new  division  to  organise  this  specialist  work;  our  service 
includes  for  the  initial  survey,  construction,  transportation 
and  installation  on  site.  With  the  experience  we  have  to  hand 
you  may  be  certain  that  all  details,  proportions  and  the  final 
colour .  .  .  will  be  just  as  they  should  be. 


by  Jurich 


m> 


4b 

S  if 


Represented  in  the  United  States  by: 
Douglas  R.  Malcolm 
Tenafly,  New  Jersey 
|Telephone:  (201)  894-1252 

and  in  West  Germany  by: 

Michael  Kamper 

Streitkirche 

D  6242  Kronberg  im  Taunus 

Telephone:  06173-79309 


Jurich  Properties  Limited 
Panelling  Division 
P.O.  Box  276,  Windsor 
Berkshire  SL4  4LQ 

England 

Telephone:  Windsor  51548 


Schillay  &  Rehs 

305  East  63rd  Street.  New  York,  N  Y  '  710      Chicago  •  Dallas  •  Los  Angeles 

America's  largest  importer  of  pre  18th,  I9t  •  century  oil  paintings 


"The  Thames  at  Streatly" 

Oil  on  canvas,  30  x  50  inches 
Signed  and  dated  1903  lower  left 

Benjamin  William  Leader  was  a  well-known 
Worcester  landscape  painter  specializing  in  pas- 
toral scenes  painted  in  the  open  air.  In  1883  he  was 
elected  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  ten 
years  later  became  Royal  Academician  when  one 
of  his  paintings  received  the  Chicago  Medal. 

Inquiries  about  our  extensive  collection 
of  landscape  paintings  are  welcome. 


On  Permanent  View 

SOUTH  GALLERY 

Late  19th  &  Early  20th  Century 
American  Art 

Thomas  Hart  Benton 
Jose  de  Creeft 
Charles  Demuth 
Leon  Gaspard 
John  Mann 
Ben  Shahn 

NORTH  GALLERY 

Contemporary  Native  American 
Pottery  &  Jewelry 

Charles  Loloma 

Julian  Lovato 

Maria  Martinez 

Grace  Medicine  Flower 

Luis  Mojica 

Stella  Shutiva 

Lee  Yazzie 

SAnt  a  f- e  eAst 

200  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501 
Telephone  (505)  988-3103 


CONNOISSEUR 


Arms  and  Armour  at  The  Dorchester 

To  buy  or  see  the  finest  antique  arms  and  armour  you  are  invited  to 

The  Dorchester  Hotel,  Park  Lane,  London,  on  Friday  the  5th,  and 

Saturday  the  6th  of  November,  1982. 

Leading  international  dealers  from  Europe  and  the  United  States  of 
America  will  be  present  with  items  of  the  highest  quality.  There  will 

be  a  LOAN  EXHIBITION  from  the  collections  of  H.M.  Tower  of 

London  Their  Graces,  The  Duke  of  Atholl,  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch 

and  Queensberry,  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  The  Duke  of  Rutland, 

Peter  Dineley  Esq.,  W.  Keith  Neal  Esq. 

Additionally  there  will  be  salvaged  treasure  from  Henry  VIII's 

flagship  the  Mary  Rose,  and  the  Exposition  will  be  aiding  the 

Mary  Rose  Trust  (Patron  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales.) 

An  independent  expert  committee  has  been  appointed  to 
authenticate  all  arms  and  armour  offered  for  sale. 

Champagne  Bar 


Open:-  Friday,  5th  November  10a.m.  -  8p.m. 
Saturday,  6th  November  9a.m.  -  2p.m, 

For  further  information  please  contact :- 

David  Oliver,  High  Point,  Church  Lane, 

Thropton,  Northumberland,  ENGLAND. 

Telephone:  0669-20618. 


Wccm*  anb  Armour  a£  &rt 


mniHWBl 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 

H  M  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 

JEWELLERS 

ASPREY  4  COMPANY  LTD  LONDON 


BY  APPOINTMENT 

TOHM  THE  QUEEN 

GOLDSMITHS.  SILVERSMITHS  *JEWELLERS 

ASPREY*  COMPANY  LTD  LONDON 


prey 


• 


BY  APPOINTMENT 

TOHR.H  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES 

JEWELLERS.  GOLDSMITHS  &  SILVERSMITHS 

ASPREY*  COMPANY  LTD  LONDON 


^•M*.*"^ 


i  Iish8da\  strike  repeating  fruitwood  bracket  clock  by  GODFRIE  POY,  LONDON 
nt  with  rare  halfhour  strike  and  pull  repeat.  Circa  1  730. 

169  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  W1Y  OAR.  TEL:  01-493  6767 

entrance  at  22  Albemarle  Street.  London  W1 

Gene>       40  rue  du  Rhone.  Geneva  Telex    25110 

Teli  e    28-72   7  7 


CABINET  MAKER 


Writing  Table  in  Mahogany  with  Sycamore 

and  Ebony  Parquetry.  Leather  top 

with  Gold  lining. 

Length  43"  Depth  24*  "  Height  30| " 


Occasional  Table  in  Mahogany,  Satinwood 
and  Honduras  Rosewood  with 
Tulipwood  inlay. 
Length  46"  Depth  24"  Height  18" 


Pair  of  Breakfront  Commodes  in  Macassar  Ebony  with  Sycamore 

drawer  linings  and  ebonised  cupboard  interiors. 

Length 45*"  Depth  14*"  Height  30*" 


27  Graig  Road,  Trebanos,  Pontardawe.  West  Glamorgan.  SA8  4BA  Wales.  Tel.  (0792)  862489 


enriedv  Galleries  presents 
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The  Paintings  of  Millard  Sheets 

October  4-15,  1982 
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Balloon  Woman  at  the  Zoo,  Central  Park,  New  York,  Watercolor,  21  x  29  inches 
Signed  lower  right:  Millard  Sheets 

The  fully  illustrated  exhibition  catalogue,  $10. 


jmnedy  Galleries 

(5th  Floor)  New  York  10019,  212/541-9600 
iday-Fi  'day  9:30-5:30 
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Sandstone  Figure  of  a  Yakshi.  Khajuraho,  India.  Late  11th  Century.  Height  34".  Ex  Pan- Asian  Collection. 


ILY  FURNITURE 
ALAND  EUROPEAN 
ORKSOFART 
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OF    MOUNT    STRE 
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EBT   LTD.     J 


TELEPHONE   01-499  2858 
CABLES:  BARGRO  LONDON  W1 


112  MOUNT  STREET  LONDON  W1Y  5HE 


Christie's 


London 


Tuesday,  12  October 


The  Edward  Grosvenor  Paine  Collection 
of  Portrait  Miniatures 


lli.  I  Ion   Mrs   Dawson  Darner  by  Jeremiah  Meyer,  9cm.  high.  John  Surron  by  John  Smart,  6cm   high 
Anne  Cherwoode  by  George  Englehean   4  8cm.  high.  Commodore  George  Johnstone  by  John  Bogle,  9.9cm.  high. 

Ail  enquiries  to  Hermione  Waterfield  or  Fiona  Jacobson. 


King  Starr,  St.  James's,  London  SWl  6QT 
'Telex:  916429  Telegrams:  Christiart,  London  SWl 


Tc 

ii    New  York  10022    lei  (212)  546  1000  Cables:  Chriswoods  New  York 
New  York  620721  Domestic  Telex   New  York  710-5812325 
;  I  asi  67th  Streei    New  York,  10021  Tel:  (212)  570  il4l 


The  Map  House 


OF  LONDON 

(established  1907) 
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One  of  a  series  of  aquatints 

of  military  uniforms,  published  in  Augsburg  in 

1 805.  In  superb  original  hand  colour. 


54  Beauchamp  Place  ■  Knightsbridge  ■  London  SW3  1  NY 
Telephone  01-589  4325  or  9821 


Antique  Maps  ■  Atlases  ■  Engravings  ■  Globes 


Telephone:  01-352  0644 
01-352  3127 


EREMY  LTD. 

ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON, 

!  Cables :  jeremio_ue,  london,  s.w.3 

OPEN  ALL  DAY  SATURDAY 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
FINEST  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  FURNITURE 


.. 


English,  end  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  A  superb  quality 
English  George  III  period  kidney  shaped  Ladies'  Writing  Table  executed  in 
figured  and  faded  Rosewood  with  Satin  wood  cross  banding,  the  top  still  retaining 
the  original  open  fretted  brass  gallery  and  having  a  drawer  at  either  end  as  well  as 
one  in  the  centre,  the  Table  supported  on  elegant  X  shaped  supports. 
Ex  collection  Battle  Abbey 
height  28^73Tcms 
Width  40*'  1  m  3cms 
depth  18" 


jj 


7ednesday,  September 22 at  7p.m. 
mportant  American  and  European 
|l9th-and  20th-century  Paintings 

K//  sales  can  be  previewed  four  days  preceding  Wednesday  auction  date. 
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CAMILLE  PISSARRO  (French  1830-1903) 

"Rue  St.  Lazare" 
I     Signed  C.  Pissarro  and  dated '93  ( 11) 
!     Oil  on  canvas        29x23%  inches  (74x60.5  cm.) 

Provenance:  A.  Filmore  Hyde,  Morristown,  N.J. 

Exhibited:  Paris,  Galerie  Durand-Ruel, 
"Exposition  Particuliere  de  Camille  Pissarro", 
March  1893,  no.  41. 

Literature:  Ludovic  Rodo-Pissarro  and  Lionello  Venturi, 
Camille  Pissarro  son  art— son  oeuvrej,  no.  836. 


Also  including  works  by:  Jose  Benlliure  y  Gil,  Giovanni  Boldini,  William  Bradford,  Alfred  Thompson  Bricher, 

Gustave  Caillebotte,  Salvador  Dali,  Adelheid  Dietrich,  Jean  Louis  Forairi,  John  E  Francis;  Guide  Hassam, 

George  Inness,  Willard  Leroy  MetCalf,  Rembrandt  Peale,  Camille  Pissarro,  Pierre  Auguste  Renoir,  Larry  Rivers, 

Theodore  Robinson,  Alfred  Sisley,  Carl  Spitzwegi  Eugene  Verboeckhoven,  James  Abbott  McNeill  Whistler 

Illustrated  catalogue  S10:  at  the  gallery,  S12  by  mail  ($16  overseas). 
For  subscription  information, please  contact  Louisa  Woodville  at  (212)  427-2730. 


Doyle  Galleries 

rgc  to  the  Seller 

ill  be  a  commission  of  10%  '  ■ 
ddition  to  the  10%  premium 
paid  by  the  Buyer  as  part  of  j 
the  purchase  price. 


GALLERIES  s. 


175  East  87th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10028 

Telephone  (212)  427-2730  ; 


&  Son  USA  Inc. 


Founded  1666 


Is  pleased  to  announce  its  first  New  York  Coin  Auction 
Featuring  United  States  Stiver  Dollars 

from  the 
Carnegie  Museum  ofi Natural History 


Lot  404 

United  States  Proof  Morgan  Dollar,! 

590  Minted 

Grade:  mint  state  65  or  better 

Estimate:  $2,000 


Tuesday,  September 14, 1982 
Wddarf-Astorict^New  York  City 

For  further  information  and  auction  catalogue  please  contact: 

Spink  &  SonClSA  Inc. 

445  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022     (212)  223-0477 
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La  XIe  Biennale  Internationale  des  Antiquaires 

At  the  Grand  Palais  -  Paris  23  September-10  October 

ANTIQUAIRES 

A  PARIS 


DIDIER  AARON 

32,  avenue  Raymond  Poincare  751 18  PARIS 

ETIENNE  LEVY 

178,  Faubourg  Saint-Honore  75008  PARIS 

JACQUES  PERRIN 

3,  quai  Voltaire  75007  PARIS 


AVELINE&CIE 

20,  rue  du  Cirque  75008  PARIS 

Michel  MEYER 

24,  avenue  Matignon  75008  PARIS 

Maurice  SEGOURA 

20,  Faubourg  Saint-Honore 

75008  PARIS 


Bernard  Baruch  STEINITZ,  4,  rue  Drouot  75009  PARIS 

Also  participating: — 


LALOUX-DESSAIN  S.P.R.L. 

26,  bid  de  Waterloo  1000  BRUXELLES 


GALERIE  CAMOIN 

9,  quai  Voltaire  75007  PARIS 


DIDIER  AARON 

A  pair  of  large 
cassolettes  or  perfume 
jars,  by  Pierre  Philippe 
THOMIRE 

(1751-1843) 

The  marbled  "gros  bleu" 
Sevres  porcelain  cassolettes 
resting  within  ormolu 
mounts  and  held  upon 
circular  bases  of  the  same 
porcelain  by  three  griffins, 
joined  at  mid  height  by  a 
gallery  of  cut  out  palmettes. 
Chasing  by  Pierre  Philippe 
THOMIRE.  Last  part  of 
the  18th.  century. 
Height  62cm.  Width  29cm. 

Ex  collections:  Lafaulotte 
(Sale  of  5-13th.  April  1886, 
No.  584) 
David  Weill  (No.  846) 
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An  exceptional 
Louis  XIV  regulator. 
The  long  case  of  fruitwood 
marquetry  and  important 
ormolu  mounts.  The 
movement  marked: 
BATTERSON,  LONDINI 
FECIT  c.  1715. 

AVELINE&CIE 


ETIENNE  LEVY 
A  small  LOUIS  XVI 
mahogany  table  opening 
with  one  front  drawer 
and  comprising  four 
lectern  flaps:  two  to  the 
sides,  one  on  the  drawer 
and  a  larger  one  to 
the  rear. 

The  top  in  feathered 
mahogany  with  a  boxwood 
lillet  edged  in  ebony.  The 
whole  resting  on  square 
tapered  legs.  Sobre  bron^e 
mounts  throughout. 
Bearing  the  stamp  mark  of 
MAUTER,  received  Master 
in  1777. 

Length:  60.5  cm. 
Depth:  40.5  cm. 
Height:  74.5  cm. 


QUAIRES  A  PARIS 


JACQUES  PERRIN 

Very  Rare  Small  Work 
and  Writing  Table  of 
Louis  XV  period, 
veneered  in  tulipwood 
marquetry. 

The  top  opens  and  shows  four 
cases  with  a  drawer  to  the 
right.  Beautiful  ormolu  work 
throughout. 

By  its  composition  refined 
work  and  in  comparison  with 
other  certified  works  of  this 
master,  we  believe  with  reason 
that  this  table  was  made  in  the 
workshop  of  B.V.R.B. 
Bernard  Van  Risenburgh  is 
considered  as  one  of  the  most 
representative  masters  of 
French  18th  century  art. 
Similar  model  in  the  world's 
finest  collections: 
Wrightsman  Collection 
Dutasta  Collection 
National  Gallery  Washington. 
Madame  de  Pompadour  had 
a  lot  of  furniture  made 
by  B.V.R.B.,  that  she 
acquired  by  the  merchant 
Lazare  DUVAUX. 
Height:  68.5  cm. 
Width:  25.5  cm. 
Length:  39.5  cm. 


A  LOUIS  XVI 

pendulum  clock  in 
chased  ormolu,  blued 
copper  and  white  Sevres 
biscuit  ware. 

The  base,  with  rounded  sides 
resting  on  ten  legs  and  faced 
with  a  motif  of  musician 
cherubs  flanked  by  volutes, 
palms  and  foliage  after  a 
drawing  by  SALEMBIER. 
Of  extraordinary  quality, 
this  clock  may  be  attributed 
to  GOUTHIERE  and  was 
probably  made  to  Royal 
command.  The  working 
movement  is  by  CAUSARD 
of  Paris.  Height:  39  cm. 
Length:  44  cm. 

Michel  MEYER 
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Alexandre  Francois 
DESPORTES  1661-1743 
Roses,  fruits,  silverware  and 
game  on  a  stone  console.  Oil 
on  canvas,  0.95  m.  x  0.75  m. 
Signed  and  dated  on  lower 
left  1736. 

Provenance:  Ex  collection 
MONTALEAU. 
MONTALEAU  Sale:  19th. 
July  1X02,  No.  27. 
Bibl.:  Michel  &  Fabrice  Fare 
"La  viesilencieuseen  France". 
Reproduced  page  86,  No.  130. 

Maurice  SEGOURA 


Bernard  Baruch 
STEINITZ 

Pair  of  rare  18th 
century  crackled 
celadon  "cache  pots" 
with  Louis  XVI  ormolu 
mounts,  with  dragon 
handle  holders  and 
large  pearl  rim. 

Pair  of  ormolu  console 
tables  of  exceptional 
quality. 

Extremely  rare  as  no  other  is 
known  of  this  type.  Formed 
of  a  central  trophy  of  arms 
resting  on  a  mahogany  base. 
Thought  to  be  a  special  order 
of  The  Emperor  Napoleon  I 
and  offered  as  a  wedding  gift 
to  Cieneral  Le  Marois  who, 
alter  the  Italian  campaign, 
brought  the  captured  enemy 
flags  in  France. 


3UAIRES  A  PARIS 


A  fine  collection  of  Bronzes 
and  Objets  d'Art. 

LALOUX-DESSAIN 

S.P.R.L. 


GALERIE  CAMOIN 

Very  fine  French  1st 
Empire  "Secretaire  a 
abattant"  in  feathered 
mahogany  decorated  with 
cornucopias  and  finely 
chased  ormolu  mounts. 
Part  of  a  matching  bedroom 
suite:  Commode,  gondola  bed 
and  bedside  table. 
By  Jacob  Desmalter  and 
stamped  F.10I  for 
Fontainebleau.  Height:  lm.  46. 
Width:  0.97.  Depth:  0.40. 
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Dflrattrra  Klein 
Antique 

and 


Possibly  the  largest  and 
finest  collection  in  the  world 

310  N.  Rodeo  Dr. 

Beverly  Hills,  California 

(213)  273-0155 

We  purchase  Estates  and  Quality  pieces 


SUPPORT 

RESTORATION 

& 

PRESERVATION 


OF  THE  WORLD  S 


ART  &  ARCHITECTURE 


INTERNATIONAL  FUND 
FOR  MONUMENTS 

3624  LEGATION  AVENUE.  N.W. 
WASHINGTON.  DC   20015 

(202)  7265225 

(not  for  profit) 


I  would  like  to  support  the  program  of 
IFM 

Enclosed  is: 

D  $25.00  for  membership 

D  an  added  contribution  of 


Name  , 


State. 


Zip. 
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3  RICHE  CONCENTRATION  PERMANENTE  D'ANTIQUITES  EN  FRANCE— OUVERT  DU  MARDI AU  DIMANCHE  DE  1 1 H  A 1 9H.  TEL.  297.27.00 


"La  chasse  a  Courre" 
Ldlc  IHih  Century  Tapesti  v  signed  in  the  lower  part: 
\  'em  e  de  G   vVl  K\  It  RS"  (active  between  1738  and  1778)  3,09  m  (h)  x  5,06  m  (I) 


GALERIE 

CHEVALIER 

Dominique  et  Pierre  Chevalier,  Experts 

Tapestries  -  Oriental  Rugs  -  Savonnerie  and  Aubusson  Rugs 
64,  Bd.  de  la  Mission  Marchand  -  92400  Courbevoie  -  (PARIS-LA  DEFENSE  -  SORTIE  N°  6) 

Tel.  :  (1)  788.41.41 

Open  every  day  from  10  am.  to  5.30  p.m.  (except  on  Saturdays  afternoon)  and  by  appointment 


Cleaning  and  restoration  workshops  at  the  same  address 


Madley,  Hereford  HR2  9NA,  England 

Telephone:  Golden  Valley  (0981)  250244  (3  lines)  Telex  35619 
Cables  and  Telegrams:  Antiques,  Hereford 


Great  Brampton  House  Antiques 


Chinese  Coromandel  Lacquer  twelve-fold  screen,  Kangxi  (K'ang  Hsi  period  I 

Decorated  on  one  side  with  a  continuous  pavilion  setting,  and  with  an  inscript 
dated  45th  year  of  the  reign  of  Kangxi  (K'ang  Hsi)  1728. 
The  other  side  has  birds  on  flowering  branches. 

Height  9  feet  (2.75  m.)  Width  of  each  fold  \9]A"  (49  cm.) 


John  Frederick  Herring  Snr.  (1795-1865).  Inscribed  in  the  artist's  hand  and  dated  "Industry  1838". 
Canvas  size  23J  ins.  X30  ins.  (59  cm.  X76  cm.),  with  superb  provenance,  collection  Earl  of  Rosebery. 
Lord  Chesterfield's  horse,  winner  of  "The  Oaks"  1838,  with  William  Scott  up. 

Epsom  stands  and  racecourse  in  the  background  Engraved  C.  &  C.  Hunt  and  published  by  John  Moore 
Fully  documented,  this  horse  portrait  is  in  outstanding  condition. 


A  very  important  pair  of  1 8th  century,  gilt  console  tables,  circa  1 740.  This  magnificent  pair  of  tables  was  made  for 
Sir  Jacob  Preston  (1674-1  753)  of  Beeston  Hall,  Beeston  St.  Lawrence,  Norfolk,  England.  The  tables  are  attributed  to  the 
design  and  work  of  William  Kent.  Their  condition  is  outstanding  and  they  are  surmounted  with  marble  tops  in  pristine  condition. 
The  carved  detailed  decoration  incorporates  acanthus  leaves  and  a  garland  of  oak  leaves,  highlighted  by  the  Preston  coat  of 
arms  carved  in  bas-relief.  Full  documentation  available.  See:  "English  Decoration  and  Furniture  from  1 660-1 760"  by 
Francis  Lenygon  and  "The  Shorter  Dictionary  of  English  Furniture"  by  Ralph  Edwards,  page  582. 
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Chinese  Coromandel  Lacquer  twelve-fold  screen,  Kangxi  (K'ang  Hsi  period  I. 

Decorated  on  one  side  with  a  continuous  pavilion  setting,  and  with  an  inscription 
dated  45th  year  of  the  reign  of  Kangxi  (K'ang  Hsi)  1728. 

The  other  side  has  birds  on  flowering  branches. 
Height  9  feet  (2.75  m.)  Width  of  each  fold  19'/i"  (49  cm.) 


MAURICE  SIGAL 

NEW  YORK-PARIS 

841  BROADWAY  (CORNER  I3TH  STREET)  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10003  •  212  533-3555  •  212  753-6006-7 

Member  of  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League  of  America,  \nc        Appraisers  Association  of  America  \nc 


Delomosne  &  Son  Ltd 


A  very  fine  Worcester  Vase  with  gilt 

dolphin  handles,  the  panel  of  shells 

painted  by  Thomas  Baxter.  Impressed 

mark  of  the  Barr,  Flight  &  Barr  period, 

circa  1810. 

Height:  12%  inches. 


4  Campden  Hill  Road, 
Kensington  High  Street,  W8  7DU 
01-937  1804 
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CONNOISSEUR 


Established  1893 


JfflatConnaI-JWa*on 


We  are  pleased  to  announce 
James  Kayll 

has  joined  the  Board 


F$,t;,. 


Pierre  Ribera 

Sur  le  Boulevard,  6  heures  du  Soir 
et 

Sur  le  Boulevard,  6  heures  du  Matin 

16{"  x  13" 
Both  Signed  and  Inscribed 


14  Duke  Street 
St.  James's 
London  SW1Y6DB 
Tel:  01-839  7693 


New  York 
212  360  2219 


15  Burlington  Arcade 
Piccadilly 
London  WlV  9AB 
Tel:  01-499  6991 


Maiiheim  Galleries 
New  Orleans 


EetahliaheJ  WW 
409  Royal  Street,  New  Orleans,  LA   70130 

(504)  568-1901 


One  of  a  pairoflifesize 
19th  Century  bronze  figures 
representing  "Astronomy "-  the 
other  represents  "Industry"-  on 
Brescia  Pernice  Marble 
pedestals  signed  "].J.Jaquet." 
Exhibited  at  the  Pans 
Exhibition  of 1851  where  they 
were  purchased  by  the  Naylor 
Family,  cotton  magnates 
from  Lancashire. 

Figure  Height  6' 3" 

Pedestal  Height  3 T 

Period  panelled  rooms  in  pine  and  oak. 
Antique  chimney  pieces  in  marble,  stone  and  wood. 
Life-size  classical  bronze  and  marble  statues. 
Superb  wrought  iron  entrance  gates.  Garden  temples, 
vases,  seats,  fountains,  statues  etc. 
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Crowther  of  Syon  Lodge  Limited    Busch  Corner    London  Road  B 

Isleworth    Middlesex    TW7  5BH    England    Tel  01-560  7978    Telex  8951308 

Situated  between  London  s  West  End  and  Heathrow  Airport,  Syon  Lodge  is  open 

Monday  to  Friday  9am  -5pm.  Saturday  and  Sunday  11am  -  4  30  p  m 

CONNOISSEUR 
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THE  FOSSE  WAY,  STOW-ON-THE-    j 
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WOLD,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE,  TELEPHONE:  0451-30476 
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A  fine  pair  of 
gilt  and  patinated  bronze  candelabra, 
signed  Thomire  a  Paris.  Height  29|" . 


LONDON 


NEW  YORK 


ANTIQi 


VESTMENT 


An  exquisite  Burr  Walnut  Timepiece  with  Pu 
The  6j'  dial  signed  Jno.  Knibb,  Oxon,  featur 
Square,  engraved  Calendar  aperture  below  the  XII 
matred  centre  flanked  by  fine  Cherub  spandrels.  T 
having  five  ringed  pillars  and  Pull  Quarter  Repeat  I 
profusely  engraved  backplate  with  «'"- 
border,  bearing  the  signature  John  1 
Circa  1700.  Height:  14 1"  (exc,'  ' 
This  clock  may  be  seen  illustp 
Famiiy,  Clockmakers" ',  Page  <; 


HYMORE  HODSC 

1 7  Station  Approach 
Gerrards  Cross,  Bucks.. 
Mon-Sat  1 1  am-5.30  pm.  c. 
Tel:  Gerrards  Cross  89 


A  superb  Seventeenth 
Century  Oysterwood  and 
panelled  Marquetrie 
longcase  clock  of 
exceptionally  small 
proportions,  standing  onl 
6 'V  in  height,  with  a  dial 
of  just  %"  square.  The 
Movement  incorporating 
all  the  fine  features  usually 
associated  with  this  most 
eminent  Clockmaker, 
including  such 
refinements  as  Six  Pillars 
all  Latched;  Latched  Dial 
Feet;  Knibb-type 
suspension;  Bolt  and 
Shutter  Maintaining 
Power  and  fine  chiselled 
Hands. 
Circa  1680. 
:  £22,500. 
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by  Catherine  the  Great. 
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None  of  its  owners 
has  loved  Vaux 
more  than  the 
brilliant  Fouquet, 
who  built  it,  and 
Count  de  Vogue, 
who  devotes  himself 
to  keeping  it  alive. 


France  has  more  than  a  thou- 
sand chateaux,  all  worth 
seeing, but  only  one  has  a  soul. 
It  is  Vaux-le-\  icomte.  Vaux  is 
classic,  pure,  majestic,  simple, 
frivolous,  subtle,  romantic, 
poignant,  and  unforgettable. 
The  "house,"  as  its  proud  own- 
er calls  it,  was  321  years  old  this 
August.  Its  crisp  silhouette  has 
remained  unchanged;  much  of 
its  interior  decoration  is  that 
of  1661,  when  it  was  finished. 
But  it  is  not  its  pristine  con- 
dition that  makes  Vaux  so  en- 
thralling; it  is  the  sheer  power 
of  its  beauty. 

Delicately  poised  on  a  ped- 
estal of  stone  in  the  shimmer- 
ing waters  of  a  moat,  it  evokes 
the  poetry  of  a  lonely  temple 
in  Magna  Graecia.  In  the  early- 
morning  light  its  golden  fa- 
cade appears  like  a  sunrise  out 
of  the  flat  lands  surrounding 
the  town  of  Melun,  where  it  is 
situated,  some  fifty-five  kilo- 
meters southeast  of  Paris.  To 
come  upon  the  chateau  sud- 
denly after  driving  down  its 
approach  road,  a  two-kilome- 
ter allee  of  plane  trees,  is  to 
hear  a  burst  of  applause. 

But  like  all  the  other  cha- 
teaux embosomed  in  France, 
Vaux-le-Vicomte  is  struggling 
for  survival.  The  government 
takes  certain  financial  and 
custodial  care  of  a  few  hundred 
of  them,  and  they  are  getting 
by — barely.  The  others,  pri- 
vately owned,  exist  on  a  knife's 
edge.  Operating  costs  are  ris- 
ing; the  new  government  has 
imposed  a  tax  on  property  that 
may,  in  the  end,  close  several 
chateaux.  Will  Vaux-le-Vicomte 
survive,  and  if  so.  how? 

The  present  is  as  grave  a  time 
as  any  in  Vaux's  300-year  his- 
tory, though  the  noble  edifice 
has  won  the  struggle  to  stay 
alive  many  times  over,  some- 
times moments  before  de- 
struction. In  three  centuries  it 
has  been  owned  by  only  four 
families;  of  these  owners  the 
most  remarkable  have  been  its 
creator.  Nicolas  Fouquet.  and 
its  present  occupant.  Count 
Patrice  de  Vogue. 

At  its  zenith,  no  career  shone 

brighter    than     Nicolas    Fou- 

quet's.    Bom   in    1615   to  a 

wealthy  family  from  Angers, 

i  ouquet,  a  fat  young  man  with 

-me  a  member 

Ma/arm's    innei 

time  he  was  thirty- 

ic  was  Lord 


High  Treasurer  to  the  young 
King  Louis  XIV  His  job  was 
to  keep  the  royal  coffers  filled 
with  cash;  this  he  accom- 
plished by  a  series  of  adroit 
financial  maneuvers  that 
pleased  the  king  and  made 
Fouquet  wealthy.  He  became 
a  patron  of  the  arts;  his  parties 
and  luxurious  style  of  living 
were  renowned — and  suspect. 

A  Brilliant  Universality 
In  1656,  Fouquet  decided  to 
build  a  chateau  on  15,000  acres 
he  had  assembled  near  Fon- 
tainebleau.  With  uncanny  taste 
he  brought  in  three  men  who 
had  never  worked  together  be- 
fore: the  architect  Louis  Le 
Vau,  whose  reputation  was  al- 
ready impressive;  the  rela- 
tively unknown  painter  and 
decorator  Charles  Le  Brun;  and 
the  landscape  architect  Andre 
Le  Notre,  who  had  succeeded 
his  father  at  the  Tuileries  gar- 
dens but  not  yet  done  his  own 
designing. 

The  work  began  in  1656  and 
in  five  years  was  complete.  The 
three  principal  collaborators, 
working  at  phenomenal  speed 
with  a  host  of  assistants,  cre- 
ated a  brilliant  unity  of  house, 
interiors,  gardens,  and  woods. 

Louis  Le  Vau's  chateau  of- 
fers an  enduring  physical  def- 
inition of  the  word  flawless. 
He  harmonized  throughout,  in 
components  of  three,  the  rec- 
tangle, the  triangle,  and  the 
hemisphere,  and  achieved 
classic  universality.  The  plan 
is  majestic,  without  pomp,  its 
firm  balance  lightened  by  a 
saving  dash  of  frivolity.  Wit- 
tily he  stitched  the  place  to- 
gether with  sets  of  monumen- 
tal rusticated  stone  herms.  Eight 
loom  up  at  the  main  gate;  six- 
teen more  seem  to  support  the 
dome  of  the  salon;  and  among 
the  fountains  of  the  gardens 
another  group  of  eight  reap- 
pears. Some  gaze  out  gently  at 
us  mere  mortals;  others  make 
quiet  comments  to  one  another 
about  our  foibles,  sometimes 
gravely,  sometimes  with  a 
smile. 

Andre  Le  Notre  never 
equaled  his  first  exuberant  cre- 
ation, although  Louis  XIV  af- 
terward made  him  the  gar- 
dener of  Versailles.  The  gardens 

\bove  left:  Count  and  Count- 
ess de  Vogue.  Right:  Vaux  (the 
north  front),  poised  in  its  moat. 
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at  Vaux,  expansive  yet  com- 
prehensible, precise  yet  fluid, 
celebrate  the  golden  mean  in 
a  lush  counterpoint  of  green 
lawns,  silvery  waters  in  pools 
and  fountains,  and  bright  beige 
pathways.  The  controlled  sweep 
of  the  main  gardens,  stretching 
out  for  one  and  a  half  kilo- 
meters, is  balanced  by  a  tangle 
of  woods  and  accented  by  dis- 
ciplined alleys  of  hornbeam 
trees  that  have  grown  upward 
like  a  Gothic  vault. 

After  completing  his  work 
at  Vaux,  Charles  Le  Brun  be- 
came the  chief  painter  to  the 
king — and  one  of  the  most 
wooden  stylists  in  the  history 
of  art.  But  for  Fouquet's  house 
he  produced  charming  and 
lively  sets  of  paintings.  His 
Muses  are  creatures  of  classi- 
cal antiquity  and  at  the  same 
time  luscious,  contemporary 
Italian  girls,  without  a  hint  of 
a  smirk.  His  putti  are  godlings 
and  human  babies  as  well.  He 
gives  the  right  blend  of  dignity 
and  mischievousness  to  Fou- 
quet's ubiquitous  heraldic  an- 
imal, the  squirrel. 

A  Fatal  Housewarming 
On  August  17,  1661,  Nicolas 
Fouquet  launched  Vaux-le-Vi- 
comte  with  a  lavish  fete  for  the 
twenty-two-year-old  king  and 
his  court.  A  thousand  candles 
illuminated  the  chateau,  while 
pitch-and-paper  flares  made  the 
gardens  an  enchanted  fire- 
works. The  banquets  were  pre- 
pared by  the  maitre  d' hotel  who 
would  later  make  Conde's 
household  famous.  Moliere's 
own  troupe  of  comedians  per- 
formed a  specially  commis- 
sioned comedy,  and  Lully's 
musicians  played.  Fouquet  must 
have  considered  his  house- 
warming  a  triumph. 

But  it  was  a  fatal  blunder. 
Three  weeks  later  he  was  ar- 
rested on  Louis's  personal  or- 
ders and  put  to  trial  on  a  host 
of  charges  including  treason  and 
corruption.  After  a  tumultuous 
trial  and  very  little  real  evi- 
dence, Louis  ultimately  con- 
demned him  to  prison  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  The  king 
stripped  the  chateau  of  most 
of  its  fine  paintings,  tapestries, 
and  furniture  and  took  them  to 

Opposite:  Vaux  and  its  gar- 
dens, Le  Notre' s  masterpiece. 
Above:  A  haunted  fountain:  a 
strict  school  of  yew  obelisks. 


Versailles,  where  many  of  them 
perished  in  time.  The  house  was 
given  to  Fouquet's  wife. 

In  1705,  she  sold  the  prop- 
erty to  the  marshal  of  Villars. 
His  son,  a  childless  libertine 
burdened  with  debts,  sold  the 
estate  to  the  duke  of  Choiseul- 
Praslin  in  1764.  During  the 
Revolution,  the  Choiseul- 
Praslins,  who  had  remained  at 
Vaux,  were  suddenly  told  to 
clear  out  so  that  the  house  could 
be  razed.  The  duchess  ob- 
tained a  last-minute  stay  of  ex- 
ecution, and  the  members  of  a 
Revolutionary  commission, 
later  sent  to  study  how  to  de- 
stroy the  place,  were  so  moved 
by  its  beauty  that  they  vigor- 
ously opposed  its  demolition. 

In  1847,  in  Paris,  the  duke 
of  Choiseul-Praslin  murdered 
his  wife  and  committed  sui- 
cide. His  children  abandoned 
the  main  house  at  Vaux,  and 
in  1875  the  entire  property  was 
put  up  for  public  sale.  By  the 
slimmest  chance,  the  deterio- 
rating house  was  saved  once 
again  from  imminent  demoli- 
tion. The  prefect  of  the  district 
happened  to  suggest  to  his 
friend  Alfred  Sommier,  a  young 
and  wealthy  entrepreneur,  that 
he  should  visit  Vaux  before  it 
vanished.  Sommier  came,  in- 
stantly fell  in  love  with  the 
house,  and  determined  to  buy 
it.  On  the  day  of  the  sale,  he 
made  his  bid  for  the  entire  es- 
tate, and  it  was  accepted.  Over 
the  next  fifty  years,  under  the 
devoted  guidance  of  Alfred 
Sommier,  the  interiors  were 
gradually  refurbished  and  the 
gardens  restored  to  their  orig- 
inal glory. 

The  owner  of  VauA-le-Vi- 
comte  today  is  Sommier's 
great-grandson,  Count  Patrice 
de  Vogue.  He  received  the 
chateau  as  a  wedding  present 
in  1967  and  is  perhaps  more 
devoted  to  its  preservation  than 
even  Sommier.  He  confesses 
that  Vaux  is  a  "sort  of  mis- 
tress" to  him — one  as  reward- 
ing as  she  is  demanding. 

The  count  is  more  like  the 
hero  of  a  romantic  novel  than 
a  blueblood  listed  in  the  Al- 
manach  de  Gotha.  His  hair  is 
inky,  his  hazel  eyes  piercing, 
and  his  face  engraved  with  his 
enthusiasm.  Though  his  nails 
are  perfectly  manicured,  his 
hands  are  calloused,  and  he  is 
as  compact  and  active-looking 
as  a  mountain  guide   in  the 


French  Alps.  The  very  essence 
of  this  grandiose  and  simple 
man  is  his  passion  for  Vaux. 

"It  is  so  perfect,  this  mas- 
terpiece," he  exults.  "You 
know,  the  house  itself  gives  one 
the  passion  to  preserve  it.  It 
seems  to  feel  the  soul  of  the 
owner  and  allows  the  love  to 
grow.  I  am  the  luckiest  man  in 
the  world.  I'm  doing  some- 
thing for  the  survival  of  a  mas- 
terpiece, for  the  pleasure  of  the 
public,  and  living  there  with 
my  wife  and  children.  I  could 
have  bred  horses,  raced 
yachts — but  thisl  Working  on 
a  little  piece  of  eternity.  What 
a  great  motivation!" 


The  gardens 
celebrate  the  golden 
mean  in  a 
counterpoint  of 
green  lawns,  silvery 
waters,  and  bright 
beige  paths. 
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"I  have  four  acres 
of  slate  roofs.  I 
must  replace  them 
all  in  the  next 
twenty  years.  And 
windows — there  are 
hundreds  of  them!" 


From  the  cupola  surmounting 
the  central  dome,  the  count  and 
countess  view  their  realm. 

The.  motivation  came  late. 
Vogue  had  lived  in  Vaux  from 
childhood  and  taken  it  for 
granted.  One  day  when  he  was 
in  his  early  twenties  a  friend 
asked  his  opinion  of  a  piece  of 
furniture  as  they  walked 
through  the  house.  Vogue  re- 
plied that  he  really  didn't  know 
or  care.  His  friend  was  fu- 
rious. "How  dare  you  not  care? 
The  finest  house  of  France!  And 
you  don't  care'.'  How  dare 
you?"  Both  chastened  and  in- 
trigued, the  young  count  be- 
gan to  read  for  the  first  time 
about  Nicolas  Fouquet  and  the 
geniuses  who  had  designed  and 
constructed  the  masterpiece  he 
lived  in.  "Before  that,  I  had 
been  proud  to  be  a  member  of 
the  family  that  owned  the 
house-  -only  that  —but  when  I 
tbout  it  I  began  to  fall 

lie  house  was  turner' 
i  j 
his   mar- 


riage, his  father  asked  simply, 
"Want  to  give  it  a  try'  Good. 
Now  do  anything  you  please." 
Vogue  fervently  wanted  the 
house  but  had  no  desire  to  live 
in  it.  "1  wanted  Vaux  to  be 
alive.  I  didn't  want  to  occupy 
twelve  drawing  rooms  and  have 
servants  and  give  balls.  Not  my 
style.  The  gardens  had  been 
open  to  the  public  since  1919. 
Now  was  the  time  for  the  house. 

"The  blood  I'm  most  proud 
of  is  that  of  Sommier,"  he  says. 
"My  great-grandfather  was 
quite  a  man.  Son  of  a  baker, 
made  his  fortune  in  sugar.  He 
revered  duty  above  every- 
thing. And  my  duty  is  never  to 
give  up  with  Vaux,  no  matter 
how  tough  it  gets  with  money, 
with  the  government.  When  I 
came  into  possession  of  the 
finest  private  house  in  France, 
I  wanted  to  prove  that  I,  a  pri- 
vate entrepreneur,  could  run 
Vaux  for  the  public  better  than 
anyone!"  His  goal  is  nothing 
short  of  the  "sublime  unity  be- 
tween the  gardens,  the  house, 
its  interiors  and  woods,"  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  "Complete 
and  exceptional!" 

Vogue  is  a  full-time  execu- 
tive, overseeing  not  just  the 
grand  scheme  but  the  niggling 
details  as  well,  which  he  ac- 
tually relishes.  Whether  in  his 
office,  juggling  the  telephone, 
calling  out  orders  to  his  sec- 
retary, punching  away  at  a  cal- 
culator, or  spinning  anecdotes 
in  the  gracious  living  room  of 
his  private  quarters — in  the 
wing  of  an  outbuilding  called 
the  Pavilion — Patrice  de  Vogue 
steals  glances  through  the  win- 
dows at  the  house  rising  ma- 
jestically on  its  pedestal.  When 
asked  a  question,  he  pauses 
thoughtfully  and  then  purrs 
along  like  an  electric  motor. 

"There  are  so  many  details, 
but  they  are  the  fun.  They,  and 
the  ghosts,  keep  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  house.  I  have four 
acres  of  slate  roofs.  I  must  re- 
place all  of  them  in  the  next 
twenty  years.  And  so  many 
thousands  of  trees!  One  of  the 
joys  of  having  lived  in  this 
house  for  virtually  fifty  years 
is  to  see  the  growth  of  banks 
of  trees  from  the  size  of  my 
wrist  to  these  big  marvels. 
Windows.  There  are  hundreds 
of  them!  The  shape  of  not  one 
has  changed  in  321  years.  Isn't 
that  grand.'  The  glass  panes. 


One  of  the  herms  that  gaze 
gently  at  us  mere  mortals  while 
they  seem  to  support  the  cen- 
tral dome  (opposite). 

yes.  They  were  altered.  I  want 
to  recreate  some  of  the  origi- 
nal ones.  They  were  little 
pieces  of  lozenge-shaped  col- 
ored glass. 

"There  are  also  some  not  so 
nice'things.  Such  as  modern 
developments.  They're  begin- 
ning to  move  out  from  Melun 
and  perhaps  some  day  will  start 
their  trek  here.  I've  watched 
them  for  a  decade.  But  things 
are  safe  for  now.  I  still  have  a 
small  kingdom  here.  That's 
what  money  can  do:  allow  you 
to  afford  the  space — one  of  the 
supreme  luxuries  in  contem- 
porary life." 

A  Small  Kingdom 
The  details  are  mind  boggling 
because  the  house  at  Vaux  has 
more  parts  than  any  other  pri- 
vate chateau  in  France.  There 
are  nearly  ninety  period  rooms, 
including  the  servants'  quar- 
ters and  the  basement  rooms 
with  kitchens,  storage,  and 
wine  cellar.  The  gardens  en- 
compass 150  acres.  It  has  one 
of  the  finest  carriage  museums 
in  France,  and  a  small  but  good 
bistro.  L'Ecureuil,  which 
Vogue's  wife,  Cristina.  started 
and  watches  over  assiduously. 
A  platoon  of  fifty  employ- 
ees takes  care  of  the  estate  dur- 
ing the  season  when  the  cha- 
teau is  open  to  the  public  (April 
to  November);  its  numbers  drop 
to  ten  when  the  house  is  closed. 
The  annual  operating  budget 
comes  to  $650,000  a  year.  Of 
that  the  government  puts  up 
$50,000.  According  to  French 
regulations  Vogue  cannot  pay 
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"I  still  have  a  small 
kingdom  here. 
That's  what  money 
can  do:  allow  you 
to  afford  the 
space — one  of  the 
supreme  luxuries  in 
modern  life." 


The  Room  of  the  Muses.  Above: 
Of  all  the  painted  ceilings  in 
the  house  this  room  has  the  most 
beautiful.  The  bust  is  of  Mo- 
Here.  Below:  Gobelins  tapes- 
tries against  brocaded  walls. 

himself  either  a  salary  or  ex- 
penses for  his  labors.  Nor  can 
he  deduct  the  rent  of  his  pri- 
vate quarters.  But  he  is  al- 
lowed to  deduct  for  taxes  95 
percent  of  every  sum  he  puts 
into  the  house,  which  can  be 
shown  to  have  a  public  pur- 
pose. On  average,  Vogue's 
contribution  is  5100,000  a  year. 
The  bulk  of  the  revenues 
comes  from  the  paid  admis- 
sions of  the  250,000  annual 
visitors  (over  $400,000  in 
1981 )  and  such  sums  as  accrue 
from  sales  at  the  book,  cata- 
logue, and  reproduction  shop 
00).   At  present. 


Vaux  is  self-supporting.  But 
this  does  not  include  ongoing 
restorations  or  the  renovation 
of  other  areas.  In  1982,  this 
work  will  cost  an  estimated 
$500,000.  The  only  obvious 
way  to  obtain  the  money  is 
through  increased  admissions 
and  larger  attendance.  Vogue 
hopes  eventually  to  raise  it  from 
250,000  to  a  respectable 
350,000.  (Chenonceaux,  in  the 
Loire  Valley,  has  650,000.)  He 
blames  himself  for  not  having 
worked  harder  to  attract  more 
visitors.  But,  as  he  says,  "I  am 
torn  between  having  the  house 
fully  self-supporting — even  in 
restorations — and  keeping  it  a 
bit  confidential.  Should  we 
make  money  or  keep  alive  the 
ghost  of  the  house?" 

Like  a  modern  museum  di- 
rector, he  dreams  up  flashy  ex- 
travaganzas to  boost  atten- 
dance. In  1978,  when  he 
introduced  mannequins  dressed 
in  period  costumes,  atten- 
dance doubled.  In  Fouquet's 
apartments  on  the  first  floor, 
now  being  restored,  he  thinks 
he  might  just  place  lifelike 
dummies  of  Cardinal  Mazarin 
and  Fouquet  engaged  in  dis- 
creet conversation. 

Exquisite  Pain 
On  Saturday  evenings  in  sum- 
mer the  chateau  is  lighted  with 
candles,  980  of  them.  Vogue 
is  wrestling  with  the  problems 
of  producing  the  best  audio- 
visual show  in  France,  but 
everything  is  subject  to  change. 
"That's  what  I'm  planning 
now,"  the  count  announces. 
"In  six  months — one  month — 
I  may  have  changed  my  mind." 
The  intentions  of  the  So- 
cialist government  cause  him 
twinges  of  exquisite  pain.  He 
suspects  the  state  of  wanting 
to  take  his  adored  house  away 
from  him,  and  he  has  real  cause 
to  be  anxious.  There  is  a  new 
tax  on  all  private  capital  and 
property  exceeding  three  mil- 
lion francs  (about  $430,000). 
This  does  not  apply  to  works 
of  art,  because  the  dealers' 
lobby  crushed  the  proposal. 
The  owners  of  historic  cha- 
teaux tried  in  vain  to  have  the 
exemption  extended  to  their 
architectural  treasures. 

Right:  The  dining  room  and, 
beyond,  the  buffet,  to  which 
heated  gold  serving  dishes  were 
sent  from  distant  kitchens. 
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Above:  The  count  stalks  the 
market  for  Vaux's  lost  trea- 
sures, sometimes  finding  them. 
Below:  A  basement  pantry. 
Right:  Foia/uet's  own  rooms  are 
under  restoration. 

Vogue  hasn't  learned  what 
evaluation  the  tax  officials  will 
levy  on  Vaux.  He  expects  it  to 
be  reasonable,  but  he  observes 
darkly,  "Twenty  people  would 
love  to  be  the  curator  of  Vaux- 
le-Vicomte  and  take  their 
friends  through  the  house  or 
walk  in  the  woods  -or  sleep 
n!  m>  bed." 

Being  t  his  house 

consumes  all  his  (.lays,  and  some 

nights  too.   When  par- 

II  wake 
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up  in  the  dead  of  night,  walk 
the  hundred  yards  from  his 
bedroom  to  the  chateau,  climb 
to  Fouquet's  private  rooms  on 
the  first  floor,  light  a  candle, 
and  commune  with  the  spirits. 
"Think  of  it.  Fouquet  stayed 
here  only  sixty  nights,  and  then 
prison.  After  being  rich,  fa- 
mous, loved — adored.  I'm  a 
bad  judge  of  Fouquet.  I  live  in 
his  house.  I  think  he  must  have 
been  marvelous,  brilliant.  Per- 
haps irritating,  but  certainly 
not  a  crook." 

Servants  and  Masters 
The  major  restorations  at  the 
moment  are  the  private  cham- 
bers on  the  first  floor  where 
Fouquet  and  his  wife  lived — 
an  almost  archaeological  task. 
For  although  there  are  inven- 
tories and  plans  of  1661 ,  they 
do  not  show  the  layout  of  the 
first  floor.  Probes  of  the  walls 
and  ceilings  must  ascertain  the 
shape  of  the  rooms  without 
doing  any  damage  to  the  Le 
Brun  decorations. 

To  Vogue  this  work  is  com- 
pelling. "There  was  far  less 
change,"  he  points  out,  "in  the 
interior  of  Vaux  from  the  eigh- 
teenth to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury than  from  the  seventeenth 
to  the  eighteenth.  With  one  ex- 
ception. In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  servants  lived  right 
with  their  masters.  Staying  on 
the  same  floor,  breathing  the 
same  air,  using  even  the  same 
water  in  the  sink — ha! — sep- 
arated only  by  a  silk  or  paper 
wall.  The  link  was  marvel- 
ously  intimate." 

Count  de  Vogue  is  hyper- 
sensitive about  what  the  future 
holds  for  his  carefully  restored 
chateau.  All  the  renovated  sev- 
enteenth-century rooms  on  the 
first  floor  have  been  supplied 
with  modern,  hidden  bath- 
rooms, built  like  large  sus- 
pended boxes  six  feet  above  the 
floor.  "One  wants  to  be  able 
to  react  to  anything,"  he  ex- 
plains gloomily. 

That  was  just  one  liberty  he 
took  with  the  ancient  interior. 
Another  was  "just  one  door  that 
never  existed  which  we  simply 
had  to  open."  Otherwise  the 
plan  is  a  thoughtful  restoration 
of  the  Fouquet  apartments. 
When  the  rooms  open  in  1983 
they  will  be  dazzling,  for  all 
of  the  lush  Le  Brun  decoration 
has  been  found  in  excellent 
condition.  Recently  Vogue  has 


A  hornbeam  allee:  like  walking 
in  a  Gothic  cloister. 

discovered  more  surprises. 

When  the  contents  of  the 
chateau  were  confiscated  by 
Louis  XIV,  the  inventory  listed 
twelve  tapestries  representing 
the  months,  woven  in  gold  and 
silver  thread.  In  1787,  they  were 
burned  for  their  precious  metal 
threads  to  finance  some  war 
effort,  but  copies  had  been 
made.  In  May  1981 ,  five  of 
these  tapestries  showed  up  at 
Christie's  in  London.  Vogue 
happened  to  read  the  cata- 
logue of  that  sale,  immediately 
recognized  what  the  tapestries 
were,  and  made  a  successful 
bid  on  four  of  them. 

Lost  Treasures 
The  count  quietly  stalks  works 
of  art  and  furniture  that  once 
adorned  his  great  house. 
Sometimes  he  regains  them; 
sometimes  he  fails,  as  he  did 
recently,  trying  to  buy  a  mirror 
from  a  dealer  in  Paris.  Still 
other  times  he  is  temporarily 
frustrated.  "The  Louvre  has  in 
its  reserves  a  piece  of  furniture 
that  once  belonged  to  Fouquet. 
I  asked  for  its  loan  and  was 
refused,  though  I  had  hoped 
that  the  fact  that  I  had  once 
given  them  a  fabulous  painting 
by  Chardin  would  encourage 
them  to  let  me  have  it." 

In  order  to  fill  out  the  rooms, 
Vogue  purchases  furniture  and 
objets  d'art  that  are  in  keeping 
with  the  various  historical  pe- 
riods of  the  chateau.  "When 
you  buy  for  love  you  may  buy 
incorrectly  in  the  eyes  of  some 
curator,  but  you  are  right  in  the 
collecting  for  yourself."  Yet 
he  takes  his  curatorial  respon- 
sibilities gravely  and  tries  to 
consult   as    many   experts   as 


"Twenty  people 
would  love  to  be  the 
curator  of  Vaux  and 
walk  in  the  woods 
or  take  their  friends 
through  the  house 
—or  sleep  in  my  bed." 
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"Sometimes  I  walk 
through  with  a 
group  of  visitors, 
totally  anonymous 
— my  ears  like 
trumpets — and  hear 
the  glowing  remarks. 
The  pride  of  it!" 


possible.  "Peter  Thornton,  at 
the  Victoria  and  Albert,  for 
example,  makes  me  discover 
things.  I  consulted  his  book  to 
learn  what  kind  of  carpets 
Fouquet  would  have  had  in  his 
rooms,  and  I  found  out  that 
carpets  were  very  rare  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  After  that, 
I  searched  Fouquet's  inventory 
and  discovered  rolls  and  rolls 
of  rush  matting  listed.  I  must 
have  some  recreated  for  the 
rooms  that  are  being  restored 
on  the  first  floor." 

Although  Vogue  is  con- 
cerned about  protecting  his 
chateau  from  wear  and  tear,  he 
is  no  purist.  "In  the  fifteen 
years  since  Vaux  has  been  open 
to  the  public  there  has  been 
some  deterioration.  But  I've 
decided  to  largely  ignore  the 
problem.  That's  a  bit  irrespon- 
sible, I  know,  but  I'd  rather  have 
the  public  walk  through  and 
see — and  occasionally  touch — 
than  have  the  feeling  every- 
thing's in  a  glass  box." 

Eavesdropping 
The  best  curator,  as  Vogiie  puts 
it,  is  passion.  And  Vaux  gets 
more  of  it  from  its  owner  and 
protector  each  passing  year. 
"There  are  so  many  joys  in  it. 
The  huge  sweep  of  the  empty 
gardens.  The  orange  and  pink 
glow  of  the  evening  light. 
Trying  to  make  it  more  beau- 
tiful. Dashing  up  to  the  first 
floor  to  see  if  the  workers  have 
discovered  something.  Pick- 
ing up  the  Christie's  catalogue 
and  seeing  those  tapestries  and 
being  able  to  buy  them!  Walk- 
ing through  with  a  group  of 
visitors,  totally  anonymously 
(with  my  ears  like  trumpets!), 
and  hearing  the  glowing  re- 
marks. The  pride  of  it! 

"And  knowing  my  goal, 
which  is  simple — survival.  My 
great-grandfather  gave  Vaux- 
le-Vicomte  a  century  of  sur- 
vival. All  I  hope  for  is  to  be 
able  to  give  the  house  and 
property  another  hundred  years. 
At  least. "□ 

Vaux-le-Vicomte  is  thirty-five 
miles  south-southeast  of  Paris, 
four  miles  from  Melun.  By  car, 
leave  Paris  by  the  Porte  de 
Berey,  take  Route  N5  south  to 
Melun,  and  turn  east  on  Route 
N36,  which  takes  you  straight 
to  Vain.  By  tram,  leave  from 
are  de  Lyon  to  Melun,  and 
a  taxi  to  Vaux  from  there. 
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A  SEAT  FOR 


ST.  PETER 

Inside  the  Vatican's  great  Bernini  "Throne  of  St.  Peter"  is  a  relic  whose  origins  have  long 
puzzled  scholars.  Now  its  mystery  has  been  partly  solved.  By  William  Weaver 


Thousands  of  tourists  to  St. 
Peter's  Cathedral,  in  Rome,  see 
it  every  year,  but  few  do  more 
than  admire  Bernini's  colossal 
bronze-and-gold  chair.  As  well 
they  might:  it  dominates  the 
apse  against  a  background  of 
golden  clouds,  surmounted  by 
cherubs  holding  the  symbolic 
keys  and  triple  crown.  After 
gazing  awhile,  most  tourists 
pass  on  without  suspecting  that 
this  throne  conceals  a  mystery. 
Inside  it,  in  the  lower  part,  be- 
hind the  gold  grille,  there  is 
another,  human-size,  wooden 
chair  that  for  many  centuries 
was  one  of  Rome's  most  prized 
relics.  It  was  in  fact  the  object 
of  holy  respect  by  the  clergy 
and  of  special  veneration  by 
the  populace,  who  believed  it 
to  be  the  actual  chair  used  by 
St.  Peter  before  his  martyrdom 
in  Rome  at  the  hands  of  Nero. 

Did  St.  Peter  really  sit  in  this 
Cattedra,  as  the  ancient  chair 
is  called?  A  short  time  ago,  the 
Istituto  Poligrafico  e  Zecca 
dello  Stato — the  Italian  equiv- 
alent of  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office — brought  out  a 
handsome  volume  with  a  lively, 
readable  Italian  text  by  Margh- 
erita  Guarducci,  the  distin- 
guished epigraphist  and  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of 
Rome,  for  many  years  the 
guiding  hand  in  the  archaeo- 
logical investigations  under  St. 
Peter's.  (She  was  responsible 
for  the  epoch-making  identi- 
fication of  the  grave  and  the 
bones  of  the  sain!  )  ' ' 
ready  published 
arly  studies  of  the 
she  has  now  made  il 
cessible  to  the  layman 

One  afternoon  in  thi 

William  Weaver  is  an  Amen 
can  writer  and  translator  who 
lives  in  Tuscanw 


spring  of  1656,  the  newly 
elected  Pope  Alexander  VII 
paid  a  visit  to  St.  Peter's,  ac- 
companied by  eight  cardinals. 
As  the  august  party  moved 
around  the  church,  they  came 
to  the  baptistry  chapel,  and 
there,  on  the  altar,  they  saw  a 
large,  chair-shaped  wooden 
case,  the  work  of  a  local  car- 
penter. Inside  it,  as  they  all 
well  knew,  was  the  Cattedra. 

The  situation  of  the  chair  was 
unfortunate;  its  presence  de- 
tracted from  the  significance 
of  the  chapel  as  a  baptistry, 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  hum- 
ble, shabby  case  was  unworthy 
of  such  a  revered  relic.  A  month 
later,  the  pope  announced  a  re- 
locating of  the  Cattedra,  to  the 
apse  of  the  basilica,  and  asked 
Gian  Lorenzo  Bernini,  the  ver- 
satile artist  who  had  already 
enriched  the  church  with  a  se- 
ries of  important  statues  and 
tombs,  to  design  and  supervise 
the  installation. 

Bernini  worked  on  the  glory 
of  the  Cattedra  for  about  a  de- 
cade. Finally,  on  January  17, 
1666 — eve  of  the  popular  Feast 
of  the  Cattedra  of  St.  Peter — 
his  new  masterpiece  was  sol- 
emnly unveiled.  Then  a  great 
procession,  with  "a  great  con- 
course of  people"  (as  a  con- 
temporary chronicler  wrote), 
accompanied  the  chair  around 
the  church,  in  the  glow  of  many 
torches,    while   fireworks  ex- 
ploded outside.  Finally  the 
Ira  was  sealed  up  in  its 
Baroque  case, 
it  was  meant 
of  the 
,;ne 
• 
i 
•  otion 
it  waned,  in  earlier  times,  th 
faithful  had  brought  rosaries 
Its  (which, 


worn  afterward,  had  near-mi- 
raculous healing  properties)  to 
be  touched  to  the  relic;  and 
some  of  the  less  scrupulous 
devotees  had  nicked  splinters 
from  it.  Now  the  container  be- 
came more  important  than  the 
thing  contained. 

A  Metaphorical  Seat 
The  waning  of  devotion  to  the 
Cattedra  reflected  also  a 
growing  debate  about  its  au- 
thenticity. In  the  popular  view, 
it  had  always  been  considered 
the  actual  throne  on  which  the 
Prince  of  Apostles  had  sat;  but 
critics — including  John  Calvin 
— had  begun  to  question  the 
idea  that  Peter,  head  of  the 
austere,  primitive  church, 
would  have  possessed  any- 
thing as  grand  as  a  throne.  And 
the  questioners  were  not  only 
Protestants;  within  the  church, 
too,  doubt  arose.  The  chair — 
and  the  Bernini  monument — 
was  beginning  to  be  taken  more 
as  a  symbol,  a  metaphor  of  the 
"seat  of  Peter,"  of  Rome  as 
he  heart  of  the  church,  than 

an  actual  throne. 

During  the  late  seventeenth 


What  tourists  see:  Bernini's 
great  reliquary. 

century,  the  Cattedra  was  re- 
moved from  its  case  a  few 
times,  and  then  again  in  1705, 
when  the  architect  Carlo  Fon- 
tana  made  a  replica  of  it  (now 
visible  in  the  Treasury  of  St. 
Peter's,  accessible  from  the 
church).  The  relic  remained 
invisible  until  1867,  when, 
celebrating  the  eighteen-hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the 
saint's  martyrdom,  Pius  IX 
had  the  chair  again  displayed, 
for  eleven  days. 

In  that  brief  period,  the  Cat- 
tedra was  studied  by  two  ex- 
perts, Giovanni  Battista  de 
Rossi,  the  explorer  of  the  Ro- 
man catacombs,  and  the  Jesuit 
scholar  and  archaeologist  Raf- 
faele  Garrucci.  While  de  Rossi 
was  able  to  examine  the  chair 
at  some  leisure.  Father  Gar- 
rucci could  see  it  only  on  one 
of  its  last  nights  out  in  the  ba- 
silica by  candlelight  from  a 
rickety  scaffolding  made  of 
stools  and  chairs  piled  one  on 
the  other.  Still,  he  was  able  to 
discover,  in  the  ivory  frieze 
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The  two  scholars 
agreed  that 
the  panels  had  been 
added  after  its 
construction,  but 
that  was  about 
all  they  agreed  on. 


across  the  back  of  the  chair,  a 
portrait  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
grandson  of  Charlemagne,  who 
had  been  crowned  in  Rome  and 
had  brought  many  rich  gifts 
there  for  the  pope.  Presumably 
the  chair  could  thus  be  dated 
from  the  ninth  century,  as  a 
work  of  Carolingian  origin. 

The  Mystery  of  Hercules 
Both  de  Rossi  and  Garrucci, 
however,  were  somewhat  puz- 
zled by  the  eighteen  ivory 
panels,  in  three  rows,  across 
the  lower  front  part  of  the  chair. 
The  two  scholars  agreed  that 
these  panels  had  been  added 
to  the  chair  after  its  original 
construction;  but  that  was  about 
all  they  agreed  on.  Indeed,  even 


in  earlier  centuries,  the 
panels — depicting  the  labors 
of  Hercules  and  then  a  series 
of  monsters — had  seemed  cur- 
iously unreligious  for  such  a 
holy  object.  Theologians  ad- 
vanced the  explanation  that,  in 
paleo-Christian  times,  Her- 
cules had  been  appropriated  as 
a  Christian  symbol,  a  meta- 
phor of  the  power  of  Christ. 

Though  the  examinations  of 
1867  cleared  up  some  matters, 
other  questions  remained.  In 
1968,  Pope  Paul  VI  authorized 
another  removal  of  the  Cat- 
tedra,  for  a  thorough,  scien- 
tific examination.  The  study 
included  carbon  14  tests, 
chemical  tests,  and  dendro- 
chronological  examination  of 


the  wood,  and  it  confirmed  the 
chair's  ninth-century  origins. 
The  pontifical  commission 
published  its  findings  in  a  large 
volume  {Memorie  della  Pon- 
tificia  Accademia  Romana  di 
Archeologia,  10,  1971),  and 
again  the  Cattedra  was  re- 
turned to  its  case. 

But  not  all  scholars  are  in 
agreement  about  the  findings. 
The  ivory  panels,  in  particular, 
have  aroused  acrimonious  de- 
bate. The  details  are  complex, 
but  basically  there  are  two  fac- 
tions. One,  led  by  Princeton's 
Professor  Kurt  Weitzmann, 
believes  the  panels  to  be  Car- 
olingian like  the  rest  of  the 
throne;  the  other,  with  Profes- 
sor Guarducci  in  the  lead,  in- 


Left:  The  humble  Cattedra. 
Above:  Details  from  its  back — 
Hercules  and  Charles  the  Bald. 

sists  that  the  panels  are  an- 
cient, a  product  of  Alexandria, 
and  part  of  an  imperial  Roman 
throne.  Persuasively,  the  Ital- 
ian scholar  argues  the  case  for 
ownership  by  Maximianus 
Herculius,  father-in-law  of 
Constantine,  whose  surname 
would  explain  the  Hercules 
stories  on  the  panels. 

The  polemic  is  still  on,  and 
it  is  unlikely  that  either  side 
will  convince  the  other.  But  to 
the  mere  visitor  to  St.  Peter's, 
the  basic  information  about  the 
object  housed  in  Bernini's 
masterpiece  is  now  available. 
Even  if  the  Cattedra  itself  is 
not  visible,  the  replica  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  basilica  has  also 
acquired  a  new,  reflected  in- 
terest and  allure. □ 
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In  the  late  1940s,  when  Jacqueline  Saenz 
was  a  young  woman,  she  used  to  ride 
around  Mexico  City  on  her  bicycle  look- 
ing for  small  clay  pre-Columbian  heads. 
"Children  played  with  them  as  if  they 
were  marbles,"  she  recalled  recently.  "You 
could  stop  by  almost  any  house  and  ask, 
'Do  you  have  little  heads?'  and  the  family 
would  bring  them  out."  Such  was  the 
modest  beginning  of  what  was  to  become 
one  of  the  finest  private  collections  of  pre- 
Columbian  art  in  the  world. 

Over  the  next  twenty  years  of  assidu- 
ous, intelligent  acquisition,  Jacqueline  and 
her  husband,  the  economist  Josue  Saenz, 
assembled  nearly  2,500  pre-Columbian 
pieces,  every  one  of  them  Mexican.  The 
Saenzes  always  looked  for  quality,  and 
they  found  it — often  spectacularly.  But 
they  also  wanted  to  make  the  collection 
as  comprehensive  as  possible.  Today  it  in- 
cludes examples  of  all  of  the  Mexican  pre- 
classic  cultures,  including  the  rare  Mi- 
choacan.  And  the  classic  cultures  are 
represented  almost  as  thoroughly. 

Perhaps  the  finest  of  their  pieces  is  a 
Mayan  limestone  openwork  relief  altar  from 
the  lower  Usumacinta  Valley,  in  Chiapas. 

Left:  The  headdress  of  this  Zapotec  god- 
dess of  agriculture  incorporates  the  feath- 
ers of  the  sun  god  and  a  snarling  jaguar. 
Below:  A  Mixtex  lintel  portrays  four  water 
gods  pouring  rain  from  their  jugs. 


This  was  the  single  work  chosen  to  rep- 
resent Mexico  in  an  international  art  show 
in  Mexico  City  at  the  time  of  the  1968 
Olympics.  Two  years  later,  it  was  selected 
as  the  catalogue-cover  illustration  for  the 
Metropolitan  Museum's  pre-Columbian 
exhibit  "Before  Cortes."  The  sculpture's 
openwork  relief  is  quite  rare,  and,  as  Dr. 
Saenz  puts  it,  "extremely  beautiful." 

The  Saenzes  lent  twenty-three  objects 
to  the  Met  show — more  than  any  other 
private  collector  contributed.  That  so  many 
of  their  pieces  were  accepted  in  this  pres- 
tigious exhibit  confirmed  both  the  overall 
excellence  and  the  broad  scope  of  the  col- 
lection. They  had  achieved  what  they  had 
aimed  for. 

Like  many  Mexicans,  the  Saenzes  of- 
ficially stopped  collecting  in  1969,  when 
they  were  warned — correctly — that  the 
following  year  the  government  would  in- 
stitute a  law  making  it  illegal  to  buy,  sell, 
or  transport  archaeological  artifacts.  Pri- 
vate collectors  were  permitted  to  keep 
whatever  they  had  acquired  prior  to  1970, 
but  the  pieces  had  to  be  registered  with 
the  government  and  would  ultimately  be- 
come its  property.  That  Mexico  intended 
to  enforce  the  stringent  law  was  made  all 
too  clear  to  the  Saenzes  in  a  now  legend- 
ary incident.  They  had  invited  the  newly 
elected  president  of  Mexico,  Luis  Ech- 
evarria,  to  dinner.  He  came,  admired  their 
collection,  and  the  next  day  had  it  im- 


pounded. The  episode  seems  to  have  been 
a  public  gesture  on  Echevarrfa's  part.  In- 
terestingly, the  Saenzes  now  deny  that  the 
incident  ever  occurred,  but  their  friends, 
unaware  of  the  Saenzes'  newfound  deli- 
cacy about  the  matter,  cite  it  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  indignities  they  have  suf- 
fered. Some  of  Echevarrfa's  acts  were  more 
than  gestures:  a  few  persistent  sellers  were 
actually  imprisoned  during  those  years. 

Owning  a  private  collection  in  Mexico 
has  little  popular  support  these  days  and 
doubtful  economic  advantage.  A  collector 
gets  no  tax  break  for  donating  pre-Colum- 
bian art  to  a  museum,  since  the  state  al- 
ready owns  it;  and  collecting  for  invest- 
ment purposes  is  difficult,  since  nothing 
can  be  sold  except  by  special  dispensa- 
tions, and  they  are  reportedly  given.  Jo- 
sue  Saenz  remains  philosophical  about 
collecting.  "Some  see  it  as  an  invest- 
ment," he  says,  "although  not  in  this 
country  anymore.  Some  do  it  out  of.sheer 
madness.  And  some  do  it  for  love." 

Jacqueline  Saenz  is  waiting  in  the  sunny 
driveway  of  her  house  in  the  Mexico  City 
suburb  of  Desierto  de  los  Leones,  and 
ushers  a  small  group  of  visitors  into  the 
cool,  dark,  modern  interior.  The  house  is 
set  into  a  hillside  and  is  surrounded  by 
lush  tropical  vegetation.  Coming  down  the 
steep  driveway,  we  had  passed  Dr.  Saenz 
wearing  what  appeared  to  be  rumpled  pa- 
jamas, walking  with  one  of  the  family 

Jacqueline  and  Josue  Saenz 
carefully  amassed  one 
of  the  most  spectacular  and 
comprehensive  collections 
of  pre-Columbian  art 
still  in  private  hands. 
By  Katherine  Bouton 
Photographs  by 
Dolores  Dahlhaus 
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This  Olmec  water  vessel,  a  masterpiece 
by  any  potter' s  standards,  may  be  a  mon- 
key or  a  lizard  or  possibly  a  chimera. 

dogs.  Later,  dressed  in  a  business  suit  and 
ready  for  the  day,  he  was  sleek  and  artic- 
ulate— a  thoroughly  sophisticated  man. 

Jacqueline  Saenz  is  also  cool  and  ele- 
gant. A  tall,  slender,  attractive  woman  in 
her  mid  fifties,  she  is  this  morning  dressed 
in  a  crisp  mauve  silk  blouse  and  dark  trou- 
sers. Her  steel-gray  hair  is  arranged  in  a 
stiff  bouffant  twist.  At  first  Jacqueline 
Saenz's  elegance  seems  to  have  a  chilly 
edge  to  it,  an  impression  dispelled  as  she 
begins  talking  about  her  collection. 

She  loves  the  collection.  She  loves  the 
odd  pieces,  the  eccentricities,  the  ugly 
pieces.  "Look  at  this  beauty,"  she  says, 
holding  one  of  the  Michoacan  figures  with 
bulbous  legs.  The  early,  preclassic  pieces, 
dating  from  the  fifteenth  century  B.C.  to 
about   1000  B.C.,  include  a  slew  of  de- 

Katherine  Bouton  writes  frequently  about 
archaeology  for  the  New  Yorker  and  other 
magazines. 


figures  hermaphrodites,  a  chin- 
less  monster,  two-headed  human  beings, 
hunchbacks  "There  are  great  specula- 
tions about  these."  she  says  of  the  two- 
headed  people.  "We  know  that  in  the  six- 
teenth century  A  D.  people  were  eating 
drugs,  especially  morning-glory  seed. 
which  was  taken  as  an  hallucinogen.  ()l 
course  this  was  three  thousand  years  after 
the  period  we're  talking  about,  but  these 
statues  could  depict  a  pathological  de- 
formity caused  by  similar  drugs.  Or  the 
twin  heads  could  represent  movement,  or 
perhaps  duality.  These  strange  female  fig- 
ures are  called  Mujeres  Picasso,  the  Pi- 
casso Women.  They  are  beautiful.  This  is 
a  fresh,  authentic,  great  art.  It  touches  all 
the  chords  of  the  human  being." 

Today,  pre-Columbian  art  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  great  art  (and  an  expensive 
one,  too — a  pair  of  early  classic  Mayan 
pots  sold  recently  at  a  Sotheby's  auction 
for  $12?, 000),  but  the  Saenzes  must  be 
credited  with  having  recognized  this 
greatness  earlier  than  most  did.  And  they 
not  only  recognized  it.  but  in  their  enthu- 
siasm they  also  persuaded  others  to  see 
that  the  neglected  art  of  their  own  coun- 
try— the  art  in  their  own  backyard — was 
as  accomplished  as  any  other  culture's. 

Jacqueline  and  Josue  Saenz  did  their 
early  shopping  in  Mexico.  In  those  days, 
the  mid  to  late  1940s,  even  people  of  rel- 
atively modest  means  could  afford  pre- 
Columbian  art.  "There  were  four  or  five 
of  us  collecting  back  then,"  Mrs.  Saenz 
says.  "Most  of  the  others  were  painters — 
Diego  Rivera,  Rufino  Tamayo,  Miguel 
Covarrubias.  We  would  interchange  pieces. 

Below:  Josue  and  Jacqueline  Saenz .  Their 
living  room  (right)  is  a  showcase  for  many 
of  their  finest  classic  pieces.  At  center,  a 
Mayan  stele  portrays  a  lord  crowned  with 
the  heads  of  conquest. 
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Jacqueline  Saenz  loves  the  collection.  She  loves  the  odd 
pieces,  the  eccentricities,  the  ugly  pieces, 
fresh,  authentic,  great  art,"  she  says. 
chords  of  the  human  being." 


"It  touches  all  the 
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which  was  allowed  then.   But  we  never 
excavated." 

Pieces  soon  became  more  expensive, 
but  Josue  Saenz  was  able  to  keep  up  with 
the  market  as  his  business  investments 
prospered.  It  was  primarily  his  position 
as  chief  shareholder  of  a  chain  of  Mexico 
City  radio  stations.  Radio  Mil,  that  ena- 
bled him  to  pursue  such  a  high-priced 
passion. 

Rockefeller  Got  It  First 
Josuc  Saen/  studied  at  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege and  later  at  the  London  School  of 
Economics,  and  both  Saenzes  have  trav- 
eled extensively.  In  the  early  fifties,  they 
began  purchasing  abroad,  where  they  found 
many  of  their  best  pieces.  Among  these 
are  two  classic  Mayan  lintels  bought  in 
Germany.  Jacqueline  Saenz  points  to  them, 
on  the  far  side  of  a  large,  airy  living  room 
filled  with  art  of  the  classic  Huastec,  Za- 
potec,  Mezcala,  and  Mayan  cultures.  We 
are  standing  on  a  balcony  filled  with  pre- 
classic  pieces,  and  we  turn  back  to  them 
after  the  briefest  tantalizing  glimpse  of 
the  lintels,  because,  as  Mrs.  Saenz  insists, 
we  must  see  the  pieces  in  proper  chron- 
ological order. 

Of  the  dozens  of  preclassic  pieces  on 
the  balcony,  one  of  the  most  striking  is  a 
creamy  white  Olmec  "baby."  It  too  was 
in  the  "Before  Cortes"  show.  "It's  very 
similar  to  one  in  the  Michael  C.  Rocke- 
feller Wing,  at  the  Met,"  Mrs.  Saenz  says. 
"We  also  wanted  to  buy  that  one,  but 
Rockefeller  got  it  first."  Nearby,  a  seated 
Xochipala  sculpture  of  a  woman  wearing 
a  skirt  and  a  cape  is  unusual  because  it 
has  long,  anatomically  correct  arms,  and 
because  it  is  dressed.  Ordinarily  these  fig- 
ures are  nude. 

The  Saenzes  started  their  collection  with 
the  preclassic  and  still  have  a  special  fond- 
ness for  it.  "The  earlier  it  is,  the  more 
attractive,"  Dr.  Saenz  says,  although  he 
admits  that  the  classic  Maya  is  more  ac- 
cessible to  Westerners  accustomed  to  the 
Greco-Roman  standard  of  beauty.  "Henry 
Moore  came  to  Mexico  in  the  late  forties 
and  he  was  very  much  impressed  with  the 
preclassic.  It's  almost  what  he  used  to  do — 
change  the  volumes." 

In  a  room  now  occupied  by  the  Saenzes' 
oldest  daughter,  Monica,  who  is  visiting 

This  polychrome  fresco  from  Teotihuacdn 
depicts  Quetzal,  a  sacred  bird  represent- 
ing the  sun.  The  flowers  bursting  forth 
from  his  beak  may  symbolize  his  song. 
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f  with  her  year-old  daughter,  is  the  group 
I  of  little  heads.  "I  was  married  the  day  1 
J  was  seventeen.  I  was  very  young  when  1 
collected  these,"  Mrs.  Saenz  says,  re- 
calling the  days  on  her  bicycle,  "and  Jo- 
sue  was  very  busy  working."  Briskly  she 
turns  to  a  collection  of  figures  of  sick 
people  on  the  opposite  wall.  Two  years 
ago,  she  gave  a  series  of  five  lectures  at 
the  University  of  California  at  San  Diego 
on  this  sculptural  evidence  of  contem- 
porary diseases.  She  thinks  the  pieces  were 
probably  votive  offerings,  made  in  the 
desperate  hopes  of  a  cure. 

On  the  way  downstairs  we  stop  to  look 
at  three  exquisitely  colored  frescoes  from 
Teotihuacan,  dating  from  around  600  to 
800  ad.  Frescoes  are  extraordinarily  del- 
icate, and  these  were  even  more  so  be- 
cause they  were  painted  on  fragile  adobe. 
Dr.  Saenz  himself  devised  the  method  used 
in  mounting  them:  the  adobe  backing  of 
each  was  injected  with  plastic,  which 
hardened  it,  and  the  fresco  and  its  backing 
were  then  set  into  a  metal  frame,  which 
made  them  both  secure  and  portable. 

A  Handmade  House 
The  Saenzes'  house  was  built  with  the  art 
primarily  in  mind,  and  it  is  in  the  spacious 
living  room  that  one  recognizes  this  most 
clearly.  The  pieces  are  displayed  primar- 
ily along  the  walls  and  in  niches,  and, 
except  at  night,  lighted  naturally  by  an 
ingenious  system  of  recessed  skylights. 
Still,  Jacqueline  Saenz  emphasizes  that 
she  and  her  husband  live  here — it  is  not 
a  museum.  "My  children  grew  up  with 
these  things,  and  now  we  have  the  baby 
here.  We  just  clear  off  the  low  tables." 

The  Saenzes  have  lived  for  six  years  in 
the  house,  and  it  was  six  years  in  the  build- 
ing. "It's  really  a  handmade  house, "  Mrs. 
Saenz  says.  She  and  her  husband  designed 
it  themselves,  and  Dr.  Saenz  supervised 
much  of  the  work.  Years  before,  they  had 
bought  some  sixteenth-century  iron  win- 
dow grilles  and  stair  rails.  Josue  Saenz 
found  an  ironsmith  who  copied  them  ex- 
actly, and  now  the  reproductions  as  well 
as  the  originals  are  part  of  the  architec- 
ture. The  ceiling  beams  over  the  balcony 
are  sixteenth  century,  and  the  newer  beams 
were  cut  to  match  them.  The  heavy  wood 
front  doors,  decorated  with  a  sun-and- 
moon  design,  are  also  sixteenth  century, 
bought  years  before  in  Querataro.  When 
the  house  was  at  last  complete,  they  still 
had  the  job  of  moving  those  2,500  pieces 
of  irreplaceable  pre-Columbian  art.  The 


big  objects — the  lintels  and  steles — Josue 
carried  in  a  truck;  the  small  ones  Jac- 
queline wrapped  in  bath  towels  and  trans- 
ported in  her  car. 

The  living  room  is  a  miniature  mu- 
seum, filled  with  exceptional  pieces.  A 
Zapotec  gortdess  from  Oaxaca  is  a  me- 
lange of  symbols  representing  water  and 
agriculture.  "She's  an  enigma,"  Mrs. 
Saenz  says.  "Maybe  she  was  a  concilia- 
tor." A  group  of  Huastec  ball  players  are 
displayed  along  with  two  elaborately  carved 
stone  yokes  of  the  kind  worn  around  a 
player's  waist.  Pointing  to  some  funeral 
masks  from  the  west-coast  state  of  Guer- 
rero, Mrs.  Saenz  says,  "The  country  peo- 
ple call  them  ghosts" — an  apt  reference 
to  their  minimal,  almost  abstract  design. 


One  of  the  Saenzes'  favorite  pieces  is  this 
jowly  old  man,  an  Olmec  figure  from  Las 
Bocas.  The  statue  has  an  exquisite  cream- 
colored  glaze. 

On  the  same  wall  are  several  small  stone 
temples,  also  from  Guerrero,  that  may  have 
been  architectural  models  or  possibly 
household  altars. 

The  focal  point  of  this  room  is  the  three 
Mayan  reliefs.  The  two  lintels  flanking  the 
central  stele  retain  much  of  their  original 
red,  blue,  and  white  color,  which  was  ap- 
plied with  a  fresco  technique — something 
unusuai  in  Mayan  art.  These  two  had  been 
sold  away  from  Mexico  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century.  Dr.  Saenz  was  able  to  buy 
them  back  from  a  family  of  collectors  in 


Josue  Saenz  remains  philosophical  about  collecting. 
"Some  see  it  as  an  investment,"  he  says,  "although  not 
in  this  country  anymore.  Some  do  it  out  of  sheer 
madness.  And  some  do  it  for  love." 
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Munich.  They  date  from  the  seventh  cen- 
tury and  come  from  the  area  of  the  Usu- 
macinta  River,  probably  in  Chiapas.  The 
central  stele,  also  classic  Maya,  shows  a 
lord  carrying  a  scepter  and  wearing  the 
heads  of  a  conquest.  The  piece  has  been 
studied  by  many  Mayan  scholars,  but  its 
exact  provenance  has  never  been  deter- 
mined. In  1950,  the  Saenzes  bought  an- 
other Mayan  lintel  from  a  collector,  but 
to  her  dismay,  Mrs.  Saenz  told  me,  she 
later  discovered  it  was  registered.  (She 
had  found  a  photograph  of  it  in  a  Peabody 
Museum  catalogue.)  It  was,  in  other  words, 
probably  stolen.  The  Saenzes  turned  over 
the  sculpture  to  the  Museum  of  Anthro- 
pology, where  it  is  now  on  display. 

How  to  Spot  a  Fake 
There  are  many  pitfalls  for  a  collector,  not 
the  least  of  them  buying  a  fake.  The 
Saenzes  are  convinced  that  everything  now 
in  their  collection  is  authentic.  Mrs.  Saenz, 
who  in  1979  received  a  degree  in  social 
anthropology  from  Goddard  College,  in 
Vermont,  has  for  years  studied  ancient 
religion  and  iconography,  to  help  her  de- 
tect an  inaccurate  detail  or  symbol.  For 
the  past  four  years  she  has  been  compiling 
a  catalogue  of  the  collection.  Josue  Saenz 
has  a  laboratory  for  studying  the  com- 
position of  clay  and  paint,  and  for  ascer- 
taining whether  metal  instruments  were 
used  to  cut  stone  pieces.  "We  don't  call 
ourselves  experts,"  Jacqueline  Saenz  says, 
"but,  believe  me,  when  you  collect  you 
learn  a  lot."  Several  years  ago  Dr.  Saenz 
told  an  interviewer,  "There  are  indeed 
many  fakes.  One  learns  the  hard  way — 
by  buying  a  few." 

Dr.  Saenz  has  a  desk  in  their  upstairs 
bedroom,  overlooking  a  ravine,  where  we 
talked  after  Mrs.  Saenz  had  shown  us  the 
collection.  He  speaks  eloquently  about  the 
ineffectiveness  of  certain  aspects  of  the 
current  law  prohibiting  private  collecting. 
"Very  few  major  pieces  are  being  offered 
these  days  to  anyone — private  citizen  or 
government  official,"  he  claims  in  ac- 
centless  English.  Saenz  is  tan  and  unhar- 
ried,  though  at  this  moment  he  betrays  a 
slight  annoyance  about  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment's attitude  toward  collecting. 
"Objects  are  still  being  found,  but  they 
are  disappearing  again  immediately.  The 

A  Mayan  openwork  relief  altar,  which  de- 
picts a  royal  couple  contemplating  a 
gnomelike  deity,  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant piece  in  the  entire  collection. 


Objects  are  still  being  found,  but  they  are  disappearing 
sgain  immediately,"  says  Dr.  Saenz,  objecting  to  the  law 
rohibits  all  private  collecting.  "The  finds  go 
>und,  in  the  symbolic  sense." 
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finds  go  back  underground,  in  the  sym- 
bolic sense,"  he  says.  "During  the  last 
few  years  the  oil  boom  in  Mexico  has 
been  spectacular.  Oil  exploration  has  been 
carried  out  in  some  of  the  most  important 
archaeological  areas  of  Mexico — Chia- 
pas, Tabasco,  Veracruz.  They've  put  in 
pipelines  and  highways,  but  not  one  single 
major  piece  has  turned  up.  It's  incon- 
ceivable that  nothing  of  significance  has 
been  found." 

Josue  Saenz  favors  a  system  in  which 
the  government  would  have  first  refusal 
rights  on  any  piece  found.  If  the  govern- 
ment didn't  want  a  piece,  it  would  then 
become  available  on  the  private  market. 
Most  archaeologists,  on  the  other  hand, 
support  the  present  law  and  praise  its  ef- 
fectiveness. They  point  out  that  it  is  now 
impossible  to  buy  artifacts  legally,  and, 
more  important,  very  difficult  to  do  it  il- 
legally. Traffic  in  pre-Columbian  art  has 
been  cut  considerably  as  a  result. 

Even  those  who  want  to  do  away  with 
private  collections  might  see  in  the 
Saenzes'  an  exemplary  model .  It  is  widely 
agreed  to  be  a  fine  example  of  intelligent, 
educated  connoisseurship,  and  the  Saenzes 
seem  beyond  reproach  in  the  way  they 
care  for  and  display  their  pieces.  Many 
people  familiar  with  the  collection,  how- 
ever, feel  that  it  is  considerably  smaller 
than  it  was  in  the  early  1970s.  And  the 
attempted  sale  of  at  least  one  Mayan  piece 
involved  them  in  a  well-publicized  em- 
barrassment. A  Mayan  codex,  one  of  only 
four  in  existence  (if  its  authenticity  is  up- 
held), caused  a  great  stir  when  it  was  first 
exhibited  at  the  1971  "Ancient  Mayan 
Calligraphy"  show  at  the  Grolier  Club  in 
New  York,  where  it  was  attributed  only 
to  a  "private  collector."  In  December  1977, 
the  New  York  Times  reported  that  it  was 
on  the  market  in  the  United  States,  con- 
trary to  Mexican  law,  and  the  owners  were 
revealed  to  be  Josue  and  Jacqueline  Saenz. 
The  codex  was  returned  to  Mexico,  where 
it  is  currently  being  studied  by  museum 
experts. 

Unlike  many  private  collections,  the 
Saenzes'  is  seen  by  a  relatively  large  num- 
ber of  people.  Pieces  are  lent  to  museums, 
and  small  groups  visit  frequently.  Even- 
tually the  entire  collection  will  be  open 
to  the  public,  probably  in  a  regional  mu- 
seum in  Puebla.  Ironically,  Mexico,  which 
so  opposes  private  ownership  of  its  na- 
tional treasures,  is  dependent  upon  pri- 
vate collectors  to  assemble  enough  pieces 
to  fill  a  new  museum. □ 
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PARIS'S  GREAT 

ANTIQUES  FAIR 

The  Paris  Biennale,  the  world's  greatest  antiques  fair,  will  attract  all  serious 
collectors  this  year,  except  perhaps  the  tax-fearing  French  themselves. 
By  Lynne  Thornton 
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Late  this  month,  the  Grand  Pa- 
lais will  open  its  doors  to  the 
first  of  the  400,000  visitors 
who,  for  the  eighteen  days  be- 
tween September  23  and  Oc- 
tober 10,  will  come  to  admire, 
discuss,  and  perhaps  buy  some 
of  the  finest  antiques  and 
paintings  for  sale  in  the  world 
today.  At  this  twenty-first  In- 
ternational Biennale  of  An- 
tique Dealers,  there  are  to  be 
nearly  a  hundred  exhibitors,  not 
only  from  Paris  and  the  French 
provinces,  but  from  Belgium, 
England,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, and  Holland.  Every  ef- 
fort has  been  made  to  appeal 
to  the  international  market,  es- 
pecially because  the  French 
market  has  grown  wary  in  re- 
sponse to  moves  made  by  Pres- 
ident Francois  Mitterand's  So- 
cialist government. 

Everything  that  is  rare,  cu- 
rious, or  beautiful  will  be  on 
view — treasures  from  every 
country  and  period,  with  one 
common  denominator:  qual- 
ity. There  will  be  jewelry,  too, 
signed  by  the  most  renowned 
French  jewelers. 

The  Biennale  is  not  only  the 
first  major  art-world  event  of 
the  fall  season;  it  is  the  most 
splendid  antiques  fair  in  the 
world.  The  setting — the  Grand 

Peacock  brooch  designed  by 
Gianmaria  Buccellati. 
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^ar  right:  Scorpion  clip  and 
brooch,  designed  for  the 
Siennale  by  Mauboussin. 
Emeralds  belonged  to  czarina 
)f  Russia.  Mauboussin. 


Right:  Feudal  gold  coin 
called  "Pavilion  d' or"  or 
"Royal"  issued  during 
Hundred  Years  War  by 
Edward,  the  Black  Prince. 


Emile  Bourgey. 


Scene  of  the  Coronation  of 
the  Planets,  sixteenth-century 
Brussels  tapestry.  Jacqueline 
Boccara. 


Tenth-century  Indian 
sculpture  in  yellow 
stoneware:  a  woman  with  her 
servants.  Ariane  Faye  &  Cie. 
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Necklace  and  ring  by 
Boucheron,  gold-mounted, 
with  round  and  baguette 
diamonds.  The  necklace's 
jonquil  diamond  is  over  100 
carats.  Boucheron. 


Far  left:  View  of  the  Post 
Office  at  Cagnes,  c.  1904, 
Renoir.  Galerie  Robert 
Schmit. 


Left:  Large  albarello  in 
Castel -Durante  faience, 
c.  1520.  Nicolier. 


In 


Far  left:  Louis  XV  ormolu 
wall  applique,  probably  made 
in  Meissonier' s  workshop. 
Jacques  Perrin. 


Left:  Louis  XVI  table  in 
ormolu-mounted  ebony  with 
Clignancourt  porcelain . 
Stamped  Roussel,  with  mark 
of  chateau  of  Meudon. 
Michel  Meyer. 
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Palais,  a  neo-Baroque  fantasy 
built  for  the  1900  International 
Exposition — is  itself  worth  the 
trip.  Inside,  Jean-Raphael  Mil- 
lies-Lacroix  and  Guy  Balha- 
dere  have  created  a  decor  at 
once   elegant   and    imposing. 
Philippe  Brame,  president  of 
the  National  Syndicate  of  An- 
tique Dealers,  which  organizes 
the  Biennale,  feels  that  these 
surroundings,  besides  enhanc- 
ing the  exhibits,  are  important 
j  for  the  well-being  of  visitors 
j  and  dealers.  "We  are  partic- 
;  ularly  attentive  to  the  problem 
1  of  fatigue  in  such  a  large  fair, 
so  we  have  designed  gardens 


present  at  the  fair  is  good  per- 
sonal publicity.  "I  sell  well  at 
the  Biennale  and  then  in  my 
own  gallery  for  at  least  three 
months  afterwards." 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the 
success  of  the  Biennale,  says 
its  president,  M.  Brame,  "is 
that  it  is  less  intimidating  than 
most  galleries  and  antiques 
shops.  Also,  there  is  the  guar- 
antee of  authenticity.  All  the 
exhibitors  belong  to  our  syn- 
dicate, which  is  pretty  selec- 
tive, and  a  panel  of  controllers 
checks  each  piece.  People  feel 
secure  about  what  they  buy." 

Nonetheless,  many  dealers 


Desk  and  chair  of  veneered 
palm  wood,  burr  ash,  chrome, 
and  python  skin,  by  Michel 
Dufet.  Jean-Jacques  Dutko. 

and  places  to  sit  and  eat." 

Although  the  rents  of  the 
stands  are  high,  the  dealers  re- 
main enthusiastic  about  par- 
ticipating. "It's  tremendous 
fun,"  says  the  London  picture 
dealer  David  Hughes.  "Kill- 
ing, though — there  are  so  many 
people."  Jacques  Barrere,  a 
specialist  in  Far  Eastern  works 
of  art,  says  that  he  exhibits  not 
to  make  money  but  because  it 
is  stimulating  and  thoroughly 
enjoyable.  "I  always  meet  peo- 
ple from  whom  I  learn  some- 
thing. It  is  an  intellectual  ex- 
change." Lucienne  Cella 
candidly  admits  that  to  be 

Lynne  Thornton,  who  lives  in 
Paris,  writes  about  art. 


realize  that  the  twenty-first 
Biennale  poses  a  grave  test,  for 
it  is  the  first  since  the  Socialist 
government  took  office,  in  May 
1981.  The  following  months 
have  been  full  of  rumors, 
gloom,  and  anxiety.  The  im- 
mediate consequence  of  the 
change  of  government  was 
massive  currency  smuggling 
and  a  rush  to  export  works  of 
art,  officially  or  not.  The  wealth 
tax  that  the  new  government 
levied  at  first  was  to  have  in- 
cluded works  of  art  as  well  as 
inheritance,  property,  busi- 
ness holdings,  and  such  luxu- 
ries as  yachts.  The  very  threat 
spurred  the  exit  of  many  ar- 
tistic treasures  and  a  general 
collapse  of  the  art  market.  Dis- 
aster was  avoided  thanks  to  the 
forceful  reaction  of  represen- 
tatives of  all  the  professional 
bodies,  including  museum  cu- 
rators, auctioneers,  restorers, 


jewelers,  painters,  and  the  Na- 
tional Syndicate  of  Antique 
Dealers.  At  the  end  of  1981, 
owing  to  President  Mitter- 
rand's personal  decision,  works 
of  art  were  exempted  from  the 
wealth  tax,  to  the  relief  of  all. 
The  fear  of  being  classified  and 
controlled  has,  however,  re- 
mained: French  collectors  are, 
in  any  case,  hyper-secretive. 
They  have  often  cancelled  in- 
surance policies  on  personal 
goods  to  avoid  governmental 
probing.  Collectors  are  no 
longer  willing  to  lend  to  mu- 
seum exhibitions,  and  they  re- 
fuse to  let  the  press  publish 


added  advantage:  since  the  TVA 
does  not  apply  to  exported 
works  of  art,  the  dealers  may 
discuss  reducing  the  price. 

The  problem  for  dealers  and 
auctioneers  has  been  to  per- 
suade people  to  sell;  but  own- 
ers, seeing  their  paintings  and 
antiques  as  solid  investments, 
are  hanging  on  to  them.  The 
alternatives  are  not  cheering: 
gold  can  no  longer  be  bought 
anonymously;  the  stock  mar- 
ket has  been  uncertain;  infla- 
tion gobbles  up  interest  rates 
on  savings;  the  real-estate 
market  is  frozen.  "Wait  and 
see"  seems  the  prudent  policy. 


Foreign  buyers  have  an  added 
advantage:  since  the  TVA  does  not  apply 
to  exports,  the  dealers  are  more  willing  to 
discuss  a  reduction  in  sale  price. 


photographs  of  their  houses. 
Moreover,  the  capital-gains  tax 
has  risen  from  3  to  6  percent 
on  private  transactions  and  2 
to  4  percent  on  goods  sold  at 
auction;  purchases  over  10,000 
francs  ($1,451)  must  be  paid 
for  by  check,  and  the  TVA — 
the  value-added  tax  on  goods 
and  services — has  risen  from 
17.60  to  18.60  percent. 

Because  of  all  this,  the 
French  are  not  buying,  or  sell- 
ing either.  "I  used  to  have 
clients  with  modest  means,  who 
enjoyed  buying  a  carpet  a 
year,"  Mme  Cella  says.  "I  do 
not  see  them  anymore.  The 
French,  who  have  for  centuries 
believed  in  owning  land  and 
property  and  passing  on  their 
savings  to  their  children,  are 
now  spending  it  on  holidays." 
While  M.  Barrere  continues  to 
sell  to  buyers  from  Japan  and 
Hong  Kong,  Jean-Marie  Rossi, 
of  Aveline's,  one  of  the  top 
eighteenth-century  special- 
ists, says  that  North  Ameri- 
cans have  become  the  key  in- 
gredient of  his  clientele  since 
the  franc  has  fallen  precipi- 
tously against  the  dollar:  "I  help 
redress  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments by  exporting  so  much!" 

The  trend  is  confirmed  by 
the  dealers  in  the  Louvre  des 
Antiquaires.  Housed  in  a  rede- 
signed department  store  in  the 
Palais  Royal,  they  have  been 
doing  a  brisk  trade  with  for- 
eign buyers.  They  have  an 


The  future?  While  many  in  the 
art  business  talk  about  closing 
up  shop  and  emigrating,  oth- 
ers are  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  "Troche  Commission" 
(named  for  its  chairman),  set 
up  by  Minister  of  Culture  Jack 
Lang.  It  is  a  complex,  far- 
reaching  governmental  in- 
quiry into  every  aspect  of 
communications,  publishing, 
films,  the  art  market,  and  the 
like.  A  representative  of  the 
National  Syndicate  of  Antique 
Dealers  is  present  at  each  of 
the  commission's  meetings, 
while  such  thorny  problems  as 
customs  are  discussed  with 
representatives  of  specialized 
art  packers  (Chenue,  Edet,  Be- 
del, Gerfaud,  and  Wingate  & 
Johnston),  who  can  ease  time- 
consuming  export  procedures. 
French  museums,  which  have 
been  actively  buying  and 
preempting  works  of  art — the 
policy  of  decentralization  has 
given  the  provincial  museums 
an  increased  budget — can  hold 
up  a  work  of  art  in  customs  for 
six  months  while  looking 
around  for  funds  to  buy  it.  The 
Troche  Commission  has  al- 
ready published  its  first  find- 
ings— a  lengthy  analysis  in- 
dicating, in  short,  that  further 
investigation  is  called  for.  Fi- 
nal conclusions  will  be  slow  in 
coming.  Meantime,  their  own 
troubles  are  not  stopping  the 
French  from  putting  on  a 
splendid  fair.  □ 
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The  colors  seem  extravagant- — 
flame  red  and  electric  blue, 
mapgo  yellow  and  neon 
greens-yet  they  are  the  natu- 
ral hues  of  Brazil's  tropical 
birds.  Whether  from  toucan  or 
macaw,  hawk,  parrot  or  par- 
akeet, these  feathers  form  the 
palette,  with  which  Brazilian 
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So  important  to  the  tribespeople  are 

feathered  ornaments  that  one 

definition  of  "naked"  is  "being 

without  feathers." 


\ 
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intertribal  ceremonies.  It  and 
the  other  feather  works  on  these 
pages  come  from  a  recent  ex- 
hibition at  the  National  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

Feather  art  in  Brazil  goes 
back  to  ancient  times  and  has 
a  highly  developed  aesthetic 
and  symbolism:  a  piece  may 
convey  the  sex,  social  posi- 
tion, ceremonial  office,  and 
mythical  tribal  origin  of  its 
wearer.  Each  of  the  dozens  of 


tribal  groups  in  Brazil  has 
worked'out  its  own  distinctive 
style  and  customs  for  using 
feathers.  So  important  are 
feathers  to  the  tribe,  in  fact, 
that  the  Waura  definition  of 
"naked"  is  "being  without 
feathers.'*  According  to  the 
Waura,  birds  gave  language  to 
man.  No  wonder  the  tribesfolk 
raise  eagles  and  other  birds  in 
their  villages,  believing  that  the 
proximity  will  make  their  peo- 
ple grow  more  beautiful. D 


MASK  OF  VICTORY 
The  Tapirape  tribal  mask 
seen  in  detail  at  right  (and  in 
its  entirety  above)  is  to  he 
worn  onlv  by  men  in  a 
ceremonial  "victory"  dance 
performed  in  the  season  oj 
festivals,  during  the  summer. 
Although  the  Tapirape  are  not 
a  warlike  tribe,  the  mask  is  a 
sign  of  conquest  and 
represents  the  soul  oj  an 
enemy  killed  by  its  wearei  's 
most  recent  ancestor.  lh< 
dance  shows  that  the  men. 
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"own"  the  spirits  of  their 
mortal  enemies,  and  the 
masks  are  carefully  locked 
away  in  the  "men's  house" 
when  they  are  not  in  use. 
Red.  yellow,  and  blue 
macaw,  green  parakeet,  and 
black  hawk  leathers  are  glued 
with  tree  resin  in  intricate 
overlapping  rows  on  a  brown- 
threaded  backing.  The  mask's 
eves  are  made  <>l  freshwater 
mussel  shell    the  bared  teeth. 
oj  i  ar\  ed  monkey  bone. 
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The  feather  jewel  is  worn  by  older 
women  on  the  third  and  final  day  of  the 
"baby  naming"  ceremony,  which  takes 
place  only  when  the  moon  is  full. 


JEWEL  FOR  THE  FOREHEAD 


The  shimmering,  iridescent 
blue  "feather  jewel"  below 
(see  detail  at  left)  is 
particular  to  the  Urubu  tribe. 
This  piece,  composed  of 
several  blue  Sai  head  skins 
backed  with  bark  cloth,  is 
placed  on  the  forehead  and 
tied  behind  the  neck.  It  is 
worn  together  with  red  and 
black  body  paint  applied  to 
the  chin,  cheeks,  and  body, 
along  with  feathered  armlets, 


bracelets,  ear  pendants,  and, 
on  men  only,  feather  lip 
plugs.  Older  women  also 
wear  it  on  the  third  and  final 
day  of  the  "baby  naming" 
ceremony,  which  takes  place 
only  when  the  moon  is  full. 
Blue  is  the  favorite  color  of 
the  Urubu,  and  these  fragile 
Sai  skins  are  so  prized  that 
the  Indians  keep  them  in 
cedar  boxes  to  protect  them 
from  bugs  and  termites. 


DIADEM  OF  THE  DEAD 

The  spectacular  Pariko 
headdress  below  (with  detail) 
is  a  prized  possession  among 
the  Bororo  Indians,  whose 
tribal  clans  can  be  identified 
by  the  arrangement  of 
feathers  on  the  lower  band. 
These  diadems  represent 
ancestors,  but  an  Indian 
would  never  "impersonate" 
his  own  relative;  as  a  special 
present,  he  would  ask 
someone  from  another  Bororo 


clan  to  wear  his  Pariko  for  a 
ceremony,  even  including  the 
elaborate,  year-long  funeral 
ceremony.  Handed  down  from 
one  generation  to  the  next, 
the  Pariko  is  considered  very 
precious,  perhaps  because  it 
combines  so  many  kinds  of 
feathers.  The  one  here  has 
blue  and  red  macaw  feathers, 
yellow  and  light  and  dark 
green  parrot  feathers,  and 
white  duck  down. 
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THE  BARON 
OF  RARE  BOOKS 

Spurred  by  a  fervent  love  of  books  and  manuscripts,  and  a 

no  less  fervent  love  of  money,  H.  P.  Kraus  deals  only  in  great  treasures. 

By  Anthony  Brandt/Photographs  by  Evelyn  Hofer 


His  fellow  rare-book  dealers  are  not  ter- 
ribly fond  of  him,  partly  because  his  con- 
siderable ego  offends  them  and  partly  be- 
cause he  is  sufficiently  rich  and  reckless 
to  buy  a  Gutenberg  Bible  for  stock  or  sit 
calmly  in  a  London  auction  room  and  bid 
the  Ottobeuren  Graduate  and  Sacramen- 
tary,  an  elaborate  and  very  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  twelfth-century  book  illumina- 
tion, to  £770,000,  once  again  for  stock. 
At  those  levels  other  dealers  are  all  buying 
on  a  client's  behalf,  and  they  dislike  this 
man  who  buys  at  his  own  risk,  who  thinks 
nothing  of  spending  half  a  million  or  a 
million  dollars  for  a  fine  manuscript,  who 
dismisses  a  well-known  rival  with  "He 
doesn't  have  the  money  and  he  doesn't 
have  the  knowledge,"  and  who  every  so 
often  makes  the  front  page  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

He  is,  in  fact,  not  immediately  likable. 
He  orders  his  staff  around,  two  of  them 
members  of  his  own  family,  like  a  partic- 
ularly irritable  martinet.  He  acknowl- 
edges a  certain  contempt  for  most  collec- 
tors, especially  American  collectors,  calling 
them  "apathetic  and  insensitive."  Men- 
tion that  he  is  the  premier  rare-book  dealer 
in  the  country,  and  he  will  at  once  correct 
you:  "In  the  world."  He  has  no  discern- 
ible modesty.  And  of  course  in  the  long 
run  it's  impossible  not  to  admire  him,  for 
he  is  the  premier  rare-book  dealer  in  the 
world,  the  magister  ludi  of  his  field.  He 
is  H.  P.  Kraus. 

Kraus's  position  at  the  top  of  the  rare- 
book  market  has  gone  without  serious 
challenge  for  quite  some  time.  His  rivals 
indeed  don't  have  the  money  and  many 
of  them  don't  have  the  knowledge  he  has 
accumulated  in  his  seventy-four  years.  He 
has  built  his  reputation  on  the  acquisition 

Anthony  Brandt  is  an  editor  and  writer 
now  at  work  on  a  book  about  the  history 
of  the  American  dream. 


A  rare  fifth-century  Coptic  manuscript, 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Above,  the  orig- 
inal 1 , 500-year-old  binding  of  tooled  red 
goatskin;  right,  a  Jul  I -page  miniature  of 
an  ansate  cross,  descended  from  ancient 
Egypt's  ankh. 

and  sale  of  the  very  best,  the  ridiculously 
expensive,  the  unobtainable  at  any  price. 
He  once  ferreted  out  of  hiding  in  a  Swiss 
monastery  a  copy  of  the  Constance  Mis- 
sal, possibly  the  first  book  Gutenberg 
printed,  even  before  his  Bible;  only  four 
copies  are  known,  and  two  of  them  sur- 
faced after  Kraus's  coup  was  publicized. 
He  paid  well  over  a  million  for  a  Guten- 
berg Bible,  then  held  it  for  years  because 
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Kraus  loves  publicity  and 

enjoys  his  reputation. 

"I  wanted  to  be  known 

as  a  buyer  of  great  books 

in  all  fields." 


no  buyer  could  be  found.  "I  am  the  only 
bookseller  in  history,  so  far  as  I  know," 
he  writes  in  his  autobiography,  "to  have 
owned  a  Gutenberg  Bible  and  the  [even 
rarer]  Psalters  of  1457  and  1459  simul- 
taneously." All  for  stock. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  printed 
books.  Kraus  is  better  known  for  the  man- 
uscripts he  has  bought  and  sold.  He  has 
handled  what  is  probably  the  earliest  ex- 
tant complete  vellum  codex,  a  Coptic  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  dating  from  the  fifth  cen- 
tury and  illuminated  with  colorful  full- 
page  miniatures,  in  a  contemporary  bind- 
ing. His  purchases  include  manuscripts 
from  pre-Carolingian  times  through  the 
most  astonishing  examples  of  High  Gothic 
manuscript  illumination.  In  1959,  he 
bought  the  St.  Albans  Apocalypse,  a  fab- 
ulous example  of  English  manuscript  il- 
lumination dating  from  about  1250,  at  a 
London  sale  for  £65,000  ($182,000).  then 
the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  book  at 
auction.  After  the  sale,  Kraus  appeared 
on  both  British  and  American  television. 
Since  then  he  has  many  times  broken  his 
own  records  for  prices. 

Kraus  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that 
he  loves  publicity,  or  that  he  enjoys  his 
reputation  for  handling  the  most  expen- 
id  desirable  books  in  the  world.  "I 
wanted  to  be  known  as  a  buyer  of  great 
hooks  in  all  fields,"  he  says.  "Such  is  the 
el  an  ambitious  bibliophile."  That 


The  St.  Albans  Apocalypse:  the  gospel  is 
revealed  to  St.  John,  asleep  on  Patmos. 

appetite  generates  publicity  even  when  he 
misses  out  on  a  treasure.  In  May  1969,  he 
was  the  underbidder  for  a  copy  of  the  first 
printing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence at  a  sale  in  Philadelphia.  Kraus  gen- 
erally does  not  deal  in  Americana  dating 
later  than  the  sixteenth  century,  but  only 
seventeen  copies  of  the  first  printing  were 
known  and  the  sale  promised  to  be  dra- 
matic. It  was.  Kraus  got  into  a  bidding 
war  with  an  inexperienced  but  determined 
Texas  millionaire.  At  $400,000,  a  record 
price  for  any  book  or  document  at  that 
time,  Kraus  dropped  out — then  walked 
over  to  the  telephone  to  call  the  New  York 
Times  and  alert  them  to  the  story.  "It 
amounted  to  good  publicity  all  around. 
The  story  linked  my  name  with  valuable 
Americana  and  showed  that  I  was  willing 
to  pay  a  higher  price  than  any  dealer." 
No  wonder  his  competitors  dislike  him. 

Hans  Peter's  Atlas 

Kraus  comes  to  his  preeminence  by  way 
of  a  fervent  love  for  the  books  and  man- 
uscripts he  deals  in,  and  an  equally  fer- 
vent love  of  money.  Born  in  Vienna  in 
1907  on  October  12,  Columbus  Day,  he 
was  the  son  of  a  Viennese  physician  who 
collected  stamps,  art,  and  porcelain  on  a 
small  scale.  H.  P.  (for  Hans  Peter)  himself 
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Left:  Pages  from  a  fifteenth- century  med- 
ical treatise:  the  ship  illustrates  the  virtues 
of  saltwater;  the  musicians,  bodily  organs 
in  harmony.  Above:  The  Verardus  Colum- 
bus Letter  (1494)  that  gave  Kraus  his  first 
U.S.  publicity. 

got  into  collecting  as  a  young  boy,  starting 
out  with  bugs  and  butterflies,  then  stamps 
and  coins,  and  finally,  by  a  happy  acci- 
dent, books.  While  still  in  his  teens  he 
came  across  a  1595  Mercator  atlas  in  a 
shopowner's  attic,  where  he  and  his  father 
were  rummaging  around  for  antiques.  The 
shopowner,  not  knowing  the  book  s  value, 
gave  it  to  the  boy,  and  a  few  years  later 
Kraus  sold  it  to  a  dealer  for  enough  money 
to  take  him  to  Italy  for  a  month  of  sight- 
seeing. There  and  then  Kraus  decided  to 
make  rare  books  a  career.  Selling  books 
appealed  to  him,  he  says;  furthermore,  "I 
wanted  to  make  money,  and  the  making 
of  it  meant  a  great  deal  to  me.  I  had  met 
wealthy  patients  of  Father's  and  saw,  in 
Italy,  the  luxury  that  wealth  could  buy." 
It  was  clear  to  him  from  his  experience 
with  the  Mercator  atlas  that  if  you  were 
smart  enough,  or  at  least  knew  more  than 
the  next  fellow,  you  could  make  lots  of 
money  buying  and  selling  rare  books. 

By  his  late  twenties  Kraus  was  one  of 
the  principal  rare-book  dealers  in  Vienna; 
he  had  ten  employees,  one  of  them  his 
mother,  and  had  made  a  killing  buying 
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Kraus  charges  what  he 

thinks  a  book  is  worth,  no 

matter  what  he  paid  for  it 

"If  I  find  a  dollar  bill  on 

the  street,  I  do  not  sell  it 

for  fifty  cents." 


Two  pages  from  the  Book  of  Hours  of 
Philip  of  Cleves  (c.  1480),  exquisitely 
painted  with  grasshopper,  grapes,  cloves, 
asparagus,  and  a  preter naturally  lively  fly. 

scholarly  periodicals  in  bulk  and  selling 
them  to  American  libraries  at  a  consid- 
erable profit.  "When  I  smell  a  profit  1 
take  a  chance,"  says  Kraus.  "Over  the 
years  my  sense  of  smell  has  improved  con- 
siderably." Not  a  specialist  in  medieval 
manuscripts  at  this  point  in  his  career,  he 
nevertheless  had  made  many  contacts  with 
monastery  librarians  and  major  collectors 
all  over  Europe  and  had  bought  and  sold 
some  notable  books. 

Then,  in  May  1938,  the  Nazis  marched 
into  Austria.  Kraus's  chief  assistant,  Alfred 
Wolf,  turned  out  to  be  a  member  of  the 
SA;  he  turned  Kraus  in  to  the  Gestapo, 

\.  oddly  enough,  simply  because  he  was 

a  Jew  but  because  his  stock  of  rare  books 

letters  from  var- 

ussian  author-,    Kraus  spent  eigh- 


teen months  in  Dachau  and  Buchenwald 
as  a  political  prisoner.  When  he  was  fi- 
nall\  released,  mostly  thanks  to  his  moth- 
er's persistent  pleas  to  Austrian  authori- 
ties, he  was  told  to  leave  Austria  and  never 
come  back  He  made  his  way  to  Sweden 
and  then  America,  arriving  in  New  York 
on  his  thirty-second  birthday,  Columbus 
Day,  1939.  In  those  days  reporters  hung 
around  the  docks  when  ships  came  in, 
looking  for  celebrities  to  interview.  Kraus 
was  no  celebrity,  but  a  reporter  happened 
upon  him  and  asked  him  who  he  was.  He 
told  him  he  was  a  rare-book  dealer  and 
that  he  happened  to  have  with  him  one  of 
the  few  rare  books  he  had  been  able  to 
salvage  from  his  stock,  the  1494  Verardus 
edition  of  the  Columbus  Letter,  one  of  the 
first  printed  accounts  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus's discoveries.  It  was  Columbus  Day, 
and  Kraus's  birthday.  The  book  is  ex- 
tremely rare.  That  evening  the  story  was 
featured  in  one  of  the  New  York  dailies. 

Zucker  and  Czars 

But  publicity  is  short-lived;  it  took  years 
for  Kraus  to  become  well  established  in 
New  York  and  build  the  reputation  he  en- 
joys now.  He  spoke  English  poorly;  he 
had  no  regular  American  customers;  he 
had  no  money  and  almost  no  stock,  both 
having  been  confiscated  by  the  Nazis.  In 
1940  he  married  Hanni  Zucker,  a  Vien- 
nese immigrant  like  himself  and  the 
daughter  of  a  prosperous  textile  manufac- 
turer who  had  gotten  himself  and  his  for- 
tune out  of  Austria  before  it  was  too  late. 
Zucker  money  helped  Kraus  through  some 
of  the  rough  spots  during  the  war,  when 
few  collectors  were  buying.  The  tide  be- 
gan to  turn  for  him  when  he  scored  a  coup 
with  books  from  the  libraries  of  the  czars 
and  Russian  aristocrats  that  the  Soviet 
government  had  shipped  to  New  York  to 
be  sold.  Two  second-hand-book  dealers 
were  selling  them  for  outrageously  low 
prices  and  solely  by  size:  two  dollars  for 
octavos,  four  to  five  dollars  for  quartos, 
up  to  twenty  for  folios.  These  were  ex- 
traordinary books,  some  special  presen- 
tation copies  printed  for  the  imperial  fam- 
ily on  handmade  paper  and  beautifully 
bound  in  silk  or  morocco.  Kraus  bought 
the  lot  and  with  the  help  of  half  a  dozen 
Russian  emigres  catalogued  the  books.  At 
one  stroke  he  became  the  country's  lead- 
ing dealer  in  Russian  books. 

This  and  one  or  two  other  successes  got 
Kraus  started,  and  in  1946  he  was  able  to 
purchase  a  building  to  house  his  growing 
business,  at  16  East  Forty-sixth  Street  in 
Manhattan;  he  is  still  there.  By  1950  he 
had  begun  to  make  major  purchases  again. 
He  had  also  begun  to  deal  again  in  schol- 
arly periodicals,  a  sideline  to  Kraus  but  a 
lucrative  one.  "Patience  is  the  key  to  suc- 
cess in  this  business,  patience  and  capi- 
tal," he  says.  He  was  acquiring  the  latter 
from  his  wife's  family  and  from  his  own 
profits.  After  the  war  he  acquired  more 
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on  periodic  trips  to  Europe,  where  he 
bought  whole  libraries  from  impoverished 
institutions  and  noble  families  at  bargain 
prices,  reselling  the  books  for  consider- 
able sums  here.  His  first  major  catalogue, 
in  1954,  called  "The  Cradle  of  Printing," 
contained  nothing  but  a  few  early  man- 
uscripts and  mostly  incunabula  (books 
printed  before  1500;  literally  translated, 
"things  of  the  cradle,"  that  is,  in  their 
beginnings):  such  items  as  a  unique  proof 
sheet  of  the  Gutenberg  Bible;  the  first 
edition  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales, 
printed  by  William  Caxton  in  1478,  the 
most  desirable  Caxton  to  own;  a  leaf  from 
the  Psalter  of  1457,  the  first  book  re- 
cording the  printer's  name  and  publica- 
tion date.  Three  years  later  Kraus  bought 
from  a  Belgian  nobleman,  the  Duke  of 
Arenburg,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
illustrated  manuscripts,  The  Hours  of 
Catherine  of  Cleves — though  in  fact,  as 


The  Rothschild  (now  Cloisters)  Apoca- 
lypse, illustrating  the  scarlet  beast  that 
Revelations  describes  in  horrid  detail;  and 
left,  its  binding. 

he  learned  later,  it  was  only  half  of  an 
original  whole  that  had  been  split  by  a 
dealer  in  trie  last  century  and  boundvas 
two  books;  the  Morgan  Library,  which 
later  bought  the  other  half,  discovered  the 
vandalism.  The  two  halves  were  united  in 
a  facsimile  edition  published  in  1973.  With 
this  purchase,  Kraus  was  back  in  the  ma- 
jor leagues. 

Since  then  his  life  has  been  a  series  of 
purchases  and  sales  at  what  appear  to  be 
ever  increasing  prices.  Kraus  does  not 
hesitate  to  charge  what  he  thinks  a  book 
is  worth,  regardless  of  what  he  paid  for 
it.  A  notable  example  is  the  well-known 
Rothschild  Apocalypse  (now  called  the 
Cloisters  Apocalypse),  which  Kraus  ac- 
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He  wonders  who 

will  pay  his  prices.  He 

cannot  forget  that 

the  gods  sometimes  desert 

those  who  boast  about 

what  they  have. 


quired  at  a  sale  in  Paris  in  1968.  He  paid 
a  million  francs  ($221 ,000)  for  it.  outbid- 
ding the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  and  took 
it,  along  with  a  number  of  other  Roths- 
child manuscripts,  back  to  New  York. 
There,  three  months  later,  he  happened  to 
run  into  Thomas  Hoving  at  an  opening  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum.  He  mentioned 
to  Hoving  that  he  had  the  manuscripts; 
Hoving  came  to  see  them  and  three  days 
later  decided  to  buy  the  Apocalypse  for 
the  museum.  The  price?  Seven  hundred 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  more  than  three 
times  what  Kraus  had  paid  for  it.  He  makes 
no  apologies.  "Customers  want  me  some- 
times to  pass  my  bargains  on  to  them,  to 
let  them  buy  at  half  its  value.  I  refuse  to 
do  this.  My  good  fortune,  or  lack  of  it, 
is  not  relevant.  If  1  find  a  dollar  bill  on 
the  street  I  do  not  sell  it  for  fifty  cents." 
That  the  price  was  fair  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  a  German  col  lector  offered 
to  buy  the  book  the  day  after  Hoving  first 
saw  it  at  the  same  price.  The  Metropolitan 
later  published  the  book  in  facsimile. 

The  Polycrates  Complex 
Kraus  has  not  wearied  of  wheeling  and 
dealing  over  the  years;  in  spite  of  his  un- 
disputed success  he  still  works  every  day 
and  takes  work  home  on  weekends.  He 
admits  to  having  what  he  calls  a  Polycrates 
complex,  a  feeling  that  if  he  is  too  suc- 
cessful the  gods  will  grow  jealous  and 
take  it  all  away.  To  forestall  such  an  even- 
tuality, he  runs  a  little  scared,  studies  bib- 
liographies, deepens  his  expertise.  "Push 
on,  hit  hard,  follow  through.  That  was  my 
philosophy  of  success  in  business.  It  still 
is,"  he  declares. 

In  the  extremely  unlikely  event  that  he 
did  lose  it  all,  there  would  be  much  to 
lose.  He  lives  in  baronial  style  on  a  120- 
acre  estate  in  Ridgefield,  Connecticut,  the 
former  home  of  Henry  Luce,  founder  of 
Time,  Life,  Fortune,  and  the  rest.  His  pe- 
riodicals business  fills  an  enormous  ware- 
house in  Westchester  County.  He  rides  with 
such  horsemen  neighbors  as  the  junior 
William  Randolph  Hearst.  The  showcase, 
16  East  Forty-sixth  Street,  is  elegant  and 
well  stocked.  In  a  second-floor  showroom 
he  has  on  display  carefully  lighted  pho- 
tographs of  leaves  from  some  of  his  choic- 
est rarities,  including  a  portion  of  his  col- 
lection of  Persian  miniatures;  dominating 
the  room  is  a  pair  of  seventeenth-century 
Coronelli  globes  on  their  original  stands. 
A  third-floor  workroom  is  lined  with  the 
remains  of  the  Phillipps  collection,  which 
Kraus  acquired  in  1977  and  is  still  having 
catalogued.  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  was 
among  the  greatest  book  and  manuscript 
collectors  of  all  time,  amassing  more  than 
100,000  volumes  before  he  died,  in  1872. 
His  heirs  have  been  selling  them  ever  since. 

Above:  The  Coronelli  celestial  globe,  a 
late-seventeenth-century  map  of  the  heav- 
ens. Left:  Kraus' s  New  York  premises. 
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Downstairs  in  Kraus's  office,  on  a  book 
cart,  are  papers  from  the  Spanish  court 
dating  from  the  early  1600s.  Their  sub- 
ject? The  Spanish  Armada.  Where  did  he 
get  them?  Switzerland,  says  Kraus,  and 
refuses  to  elaborate.  The  Spanish  govern- 
ment is  quite  touchy  about  what  it  regards 
as  national  treasures  leaving  the  country. 
Kraus  flips  open  another  vellum-bound 
volume:  in  a  beautiful  secretarial  hand, 
the  letters  of  a  Renaissance  pope.  His  ref- 
erence library  contains  some  30,000  books 
and  20,000  dealers'  catalogues,  many  of 
them  collector's  items  in  themselves. 

Unpublicized  Generosity 
Kraus  is  used  to  impressing  people  and 
does  so  casually  and  offhandedly,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  is  clearly  quite  proud  of 
how  far  he  has  come  and  how  much  he 
knows.  "With  sufficient  knowledge,"  he 
says,  "you  can  make  a  great  deal  of  money 
in  rare  books  without  investing  much.  This 
is  true  of  no  other  business."  If  he  has 
made  a  great  deal  of  money,  however,  he- 
has  also  given  princely  gifts  to  deserving 
institutions.  He  thanked  America  for  his 
success  by  giving  the  Library  of  Congress 
a  group  of  books  and  manuscripts  relating 
to  early  discoveries  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, including  an  Amerigo  Vespucci 
letter  and  the  "Royal  File  on  the  Indies," 


H.  P.  Kraus,  his  daughter  Mary  Ann 
Mitchell,  and  his  wife,  Hanni,  examine 
Ptolemy's  Atlas,  printed  on  vellum  in  1482. 

used  by  Emperor  Charles  V  and  his  suc- 
cessor. King  Philip  II,  to  make  various 
decisions  concerning  the  New  World.  If 
he  outbids  a  national  library  at  auction  or 
acquires  a  collection  he  does  not  want  to 
split  up,  he  is  likely  to  make  gifts:  for  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  France,  after 
outbidding  it  for  the  Rothschild  Apoca- 
lypse, a  seventh-century  Merovingian 
manuscript;  for  the  Beinecke  Library  at 
Yale,  a  steady  customer  of  his  for  years, 
the  Robert  Sterling  Clark  collection  on 
horses  and  military  history.  Kraus  does 
not  claim  to  be  generous,  but  he  is  indeed 
generous. 

He  is  a  dynast,  too,  anxious  to  pass  the 
business  on  to  his  offspring,  to  keep  it 
going  and  growing.  Kraus  himself  owns 
50  percent  of  H.  R  Kraus;  his  wife,  Hanni, 
owns  40  percent;  and  his  daughter  Mary 
Ann  Mitchell,  10  percent.  Mrs.  Mitchell, 
a  tall,  cool,  businesslike  woman,  has  taken 
over  much  of  the  daily  management  of 
the  business  and  is  the  current  heiress  ap- 
parent. But  the  Krauses  would  also  like 
to  bring  their  son,  H.  R,  Jr.,  into  the 
business;  he  works  now  at  Christie's,  where 
he  is  a  specialist  in  photography. 


Whatever  combination  of  children — 
there  are  three  other  daughters  as  well — 
eventually  takes  over,  they  are  unlikely  to 
change  the  business's  direction.  Kraus  sees 
no  reason  why  they  cannot  continue  buy- 
ing and  selling  rare  illuminated  manu- 
scripts and  early  printed  books  indefi- 
nitely. Works  of  art  of  this  quality  tend  to 
disappear  over  time  into  places  like  the 
Morgan  Library  or  other  great  institu- 
tions, never,  apparently,  to  emerge.  But 
Kraus  believes  that  the  supply  is  still  plen- 
tiful, and  institutions  are  increasingly 
willing  to  sell  some  of  their  holdings  if 
the  price  is  right.  "In  this  world,"  says 
Kraus,  "the  word  never  does  not  exist. 
Everything  is  coming  into  the  market 
again."  He  cites  the  case  of  the  Ottoheu- 
ren  Graduate,  with  its  more  than  forty 
exquisite  illuminations  and  rubricated  ini- 
tials. For  thirty  years  it  lay  in  the  John 
Carter  Brown  collection  in  Providence, 
only  to  emerge  last  year  at  Sotheby's.  After 
paying  a  record  price  for  it  at  auction, 
Kraus  recently  sold  it  to  an  English  col- 
lector for  £900,000  ($1.9  million).  In  an- 
other thirty  years  or  so  it  is  likely  to  ap- 
pear again,  and  the  firm  of  H.  P.  Kraus 
is  likely  to  handle  it. 

Too  Many  Caxtons 
Kraus  is  confident  of  the  future,  then;  he 
dismisses  his  fellow  rare-book  dealers' 
fears,  the  current  recession,  the  current 
softness  in  the  price  of  middle-level  rare 
books,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand.  Yet  his 
Polycrates  complex  will  not  let  him  rest. 
He  cannot  seem  to  recruit  any  new  Amer- 
ican collectors.  "Paul  Mellon  was  my  best 
client,"  he  complains.  "He  lost  interest." 
He  wonders  who  will  pay  his  prices  for 
his  many  Caxtons  ("Too  many  Caxtons," 
he  says),  his  superb  books  of  hours,  his 
thirteenth-century  Psalters  and  fourteenth- 
century  bestiaries.  He  cannot  forget  that 
the  gods  sometimes  desert  those  who  have 
too  much,  or  boast  too  much  about  what 
they  have. 

Polycrates  was  a  tyrant  of  ancient  Sa- 
mos  for  whom  everything  turned  out  fa- 
vorably. His  ally  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt, 
recommended  that  he  discard  some  pre- 
cious possession  so  as  to  know  what  suf- 
fering is  and  stave  off  a  worse  fate.  Poly- 
crates threw  a  treasured  ring  into  the  sea. 
The  next  day  a  fisherman  brought  him  an 
enormous  fish,  and  in  its  belly  the  ring 
was  found.  Amasis  in  alarm  broke  off  the 
alliance  with  a  doomed  man.  Soon  af- 
terward Polycrates  died  a  horrible  death 
through  treachery,  and  Samos  was  over- 
run by  the  Persians. 

It  is  a  sobering  tale,  but  Kraus  need 
have  no  fears.  There  are  no  Persians  lying 
in  wait  just  over  his  horizon,  no  serious 
challengers  to  his  dominance  over  the 
market.  And  eventually  a  new  generation 
of  collectors  will  show  up.  Treasures  such 
as  those  Kraus  deals  in  will  never  fail  to 
attract  buyers. □ 
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WHO  CAN  FLY 

ALMOST 


" 


Bill  Irwin  is  the  1980s'  answer  to 

Charlie  Chaplin— a  zany, 

athletic,  intellectual,  and  wonderfully  original  c 

By  Steven  Winn/Photographs  by  Brownie  Harris 

On  a  blowy  January  afternoon  last  year  siastic  recognition  and  an  Obi. 

at  dusk,  the  sound  of  falling  bodies  filled  "inspired  clowning.    Before  t 

a  warehouse  rehearsal  space  on  San  Fran-  out,  he  would  return  o  the  Dai—  — 

circoTPotre'o  Hill.  Bill  Irwin  arid  his  Workshop  and  make  an  even  bigger 

fellow  clowns  Geoff  Hoyle  and  Larry  Pi-  impression  with  a  new  collaborative  piece, 

SU  were  springing  from  each  other's  f^f^S^^SSAtSS^ 


shoulders,  hurtling  over  tables,  pounding 
and  slapping  onto  the  mats  in  a  perilous 
tangle  of  limbs.  Soberly,  almost  stu- 
diously, the  three  would  repeat  each  stunt 
or  tumble  until  it  felt  exactly  right,  then 
repair,  panting,  to  the  video  monitor  nearby 
to  see  what  imperfection  the  camera  might 
have  caught. 

It  was  a  bittersweet  time  for  the  three 
friends,  especially  for  Irwin,  who  was 
preparing  to  make  his  last  appearance  for 
a  while — perhaps  forever — with  his  long- 


alike  were  coining  superlatives  for  the  un- 
precedented style  of  this  thirty-two-year- 
old  philosopher-mime,  dancer-faux  naif, 
this  sui  generis  performer  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. "His  character  is  totally  in  tune 
with  the  American  myth,  always  ready  to 
conquer  still  another  frontier,"  said  the 
New  York  Times' s  dance  critic  and  writer 
Anna  Kisselgoff,  sounding  the  general 
tenor  of  the  praise. 

But  if  Bill  Irwin  was  leaving  the  Pickle 
Family  Circus  behind,  he  was  doing  so  in 
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time  companions  from  the  group  called     name  only.  Like  a  hobo  s  prized  posses- 


the  Pickle  Family  Circus.  Six  months  ear-  s 

lier,  in  a  category-defying  dance-vaude-  r 

ville  performance  at  the  Dance  Theater  i 

Workshop,  Irwin  had  made  his  New  York  t 
stage  debut,  earning  immediate  enthu- 
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sions  tied  up  in  a  bundle  and  slung  onto 

his  back,  everything  Irwin  has  picked  up 

in  his  peripatetic  career  is  available  at  any 

e  resorted,   recombined,   re- 

rmo  with  clowning  comes  an 

it  cerebral  style  that  he  ac- 

ng.  avant-garde  exper- 

h  Herbert  Blau  at  the 


"With  a  great  comic,  there 

is  something  more  than 

multiple  skills — there  is  a 

humor  that  is  always  at  the 

expense  of  yourself,  not 

aimed  at  another." 
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California  Institute  of  the  Arts  and  later 
at  Oberlin  College.  Then  there  is  the  in- 
fluence of  the  postmodern  Oberlin  Dance 
Collective,  through  which  Irwin  met  his 
wife,  the  dancer-choreographer  Kimi 
Okada.  Add  a  touch  of  street  savvy  (he 
has  worked  neighborhoods  and  shopping 
centers)  and  an  eye  for  the  mass  audience 
(he  appeared  in  Robert  Altman's  film 
Popeye  as  the  character  "Ham  Gravy"). 
Everything  goes  into  his  repertoire  to  be 
assimilated  and  used — his  way. 

Commentators  have  ranged  widely  in 
their  search  for  the  roots  and  resonances 
of  his  work,  invoking  such  great  silent 
clowns  as  Buster  Keaton  and  Charles 
Chaplin,  the  inventive  dancer  Twyla  Tharp, 
and  the  masterly  bumbler  Jacques  Tati. 
Characteristically,  Irwin  is  astute  on  the 
subject.  "There's  a  danger  in  self-con- 
sciousness," he  says,  "but  I  guess  what 
I'm  trying  to  do  is  use  some  culturally 
remembered  American  forms  in  a  con- 
temporary, nonnarrative  way." 

Persona  and  Personality 
As  with  any  great  performer,  the  Irwin 
persona  is  neither  identical  with  nor  en- 
tirely distinct  from  the  personality.  Rather 
it  is  a  transformation,  an  artistic  fusion 
of  traits,  dreams,  flaws,  and  demons.  Of 
Willy  the  Clown,  the  character  Irwin  de- 
veloped for  the  Pickle  Family  Circus,  Geoff 
Hoyle  observes,  "I  can  see  Bill  right 
through  him — that  gullible,  slightly 
downtrodden  side.  In  some  important 
sense,  the  best  clowns  are  inextricably 
linked  to  their  everyday  outlook." 

In  the  hybrid  performance  pieces  he 
has  created,  written,  directed,  and  starred 
in  for  the  past  five  years,  Irwin  retains  a 
clown's  dogged,  sympathetic  hapless- 
ness.  But  clownish  dilemmas — a  collaps- 
ing chair,  a  plate  of  unruly  spaghetti — 
become  more  fanciful  and  cosmic  as  he 
treats  them.  Irwin's  newest  piece,  The  Re- 
gard of  Flight,  positions  him  against  a  wily 
opponent:  a  hectoring  critic  who  keeps 
interrupting  "The  Performer"  's  tenta- 
tive, tenuous  little  essays  in  movement, 
words,  and  song  for  a  "new  New  Thea- 
ter." The  work,  which  opened  at  the  Vic- 
toria Theatre  in  San  Francisco  in  March 
of  this  year  and  moved  to  New  York's 
American  Place  Theater  in  May,  springs 
from  a  satire  on  avant-garde  theater  that 
Irwin  and  his  colleagues  Doug  Skinner 
and  Michael  O'Connor  staged  at  the  New 
Theater  Festival  in  Baltimore  in  1979.  It 
is  full  of  self-conscious  fits  and  starts: 
impromptu  lectures  on  theater  history, 
analyses  of  the  shortcomings  of  stages, 

A  sampling  of  Irwin's  routines.  At  lop,  he 
portrays  a  loose-limbed  puppet,  respond- 
ing to  the  pull  of  invisible  strings.  The 
center  series  of  panels  shows  how  Irwin 
puts  on  his  hat — slightly  too  firmly.  And 
at  left,  a  bully  punishes  Irwin  by  pushing 
his  head  into  his  body. 
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He  is  the  consummate 

clown — a  Beckett 

character  who  has  hopped 

out  of  his  garbage  bin  in 

order  to  dance. 


and  mock  intellectual  arguments.  Yet  if 
The  Regard  of  Flight  walks  a  dangerously 
self-referential  line,  it  also  contains  mar- 
velous moments  of  clowning:  pratfalls  and 
panicky  onstage  costume  changes,  and  an 
attempt  to  fly  from  the  balcony. 

The  inspiration  here,  as  with  all  of  Bill 
Irwin's  work,  comes  not  so  much  from 
its  philosophical  base  as  from  the  degree 
tn  which  the  wit  and  passion  of  an  idea 
are  captured  in  movement.  Irwin  is  no 
pure  dancer  but  instead  calls  on  a  re- 
markable congeries  of  skills  to  achieve  his 
effects.  He  can  fling  his  limbs  into  motion 
while  his  torso  appears  to  resist,  suggest- 
ing that  the  dance  seizes  him  and  not  he 
the  dance.  He  can  somehow  shrink  to  be- 
come a  portly  midget,  waddling  across  the 
stage.  In  one  of  his  bizarre  but  convincing 
illusions  he  seems  to  be  swallowed  feet 
first  under  the  curtain.  Irwin's  long,  fair 
lace,  framed  by  strawberry-blond  hair,  can 
register  everything  from  eomf  lower-blue- 
eyed  innocence  to  bedeviled  scheming  and 
worldly-wise  resignation,  unforgettably  and 
within  a  matter  of  seconds. 

Humor  Wrapped  in  Pathos 
"Comedy  is  a  ven  high  art  form,  one  ol 
the  most  difficult  to  discover,"  says  Dance 
Theater  Workshop  e1  tor  David 


Irwin  as  a  hapless  waiter,  trying  his  best 
to  serve  up  a  plate  of  unruly  spaghetti. 

White,  who  first  booked  Irwin  in  New 
York.  "Bill  is  a  very  unusual  artist,  even 
among  the  new  street  performers  with 
multiple  skills.  With  a  great  comic,  such 
as  Bill,  there  is  something  more — a  hu- 
mor that  is  always  at  the  expense  of  your- 
self, not  aimed  at  another.  Whatever  is 
funny  wraps  around  a  core  of  pathos." 
Irwin  himself  is  firmly  in  control  of  this 
idea.  Flickering  in  and  out  of  his  persona 
onstage,  observing  his  own  misfortunes 
along  with  us,  stopping  to  comment  on 
them,  he  is  the  consummate  contempo- 
rary clown — a  Beckett  character  who  has 
hopped  out  of  his  garbage  bin  in  order  to 
dance. 

Born  to  a  middle-class  family  in  south- 
ern California,  where  his  father  worked 
in  the  aerospace  industry,  Irwin  spent  his 
early  years  in  Oklahoma.  His  maternal 
grandfather  staged  theatricals  on  a  South 
Dakota  Indian  reservation  and  his  father 
did  some  designing  for  amateur  produc- 
tions, but  Irwin's  own  first  experiences 
•'  an  actor  were  practical  rather  than  in- 
herited: clowning,  he  discovered,  was  the 
easiest  way  to  fulfill  baby-sitting  chores 
Linger  siblings.  By  the  time 


he  was  in  high  school,  he  had  decided  on 
a  stage  career  "1  didn't  have  the  fortitude 
for  anything  else."  he  explains. 

Irwin  attended  UCLA  as  a  theater  ma- 
jor for  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  late  1960s 
("1  remember  the  war,  not  my  classes"), 
then  transferred  to  Cal  Arts,  where  Her- 
bert Blau  was  experimenting  in  an  ellipti- 
cal, highly  theoretical  theatrical  style  with 
a  group  called  KRAKEN.  "A  lot  of  the 
work  was  insular  and  self-important,"  Ir- 
win says  now,  but  he  credits  Blau,  whom 
he  later  followed  to  Oberlin,  with  "teach- 
ing the  meaning  o\'  using  your  own  intel- 
ligence" and  a  high  degree  of  conscious- 
ness about  the  very  nature  of  appearing 
onstage 

Even  as  his  own  sophistication  was 
growing.  Bill  Irwin  retained  his  fascina- 
tion with  popular  forms  of  entertainment, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  enrolled 
in  the  Ringling  Brothers  and  Barnum  and 
Bailey  Clown  College  in  Venice,  Florida. 
Irwin  quickly  realized  that  he  wanted  no 
part  of  the  three-ring  circus  for  which  his 
classmates  were  drilling.  "The  clowning 
is  at  such  a  distance  from  the  audience 
that  when  you  actually  get  a  response  you're 
positively  startled."  he  says. 

But  if  Bill  Irwin  was  yearning  for  the 
more  finely  honed  European  style  of 
clowning  that  he  was  about  to  find  with 
San  Francisco's  Pickle  Family  Circus,  his 
sensibility  was  already  indelibly  Ameri- 
can. "When  I  first  saw  him,"  says  Pickle 
founder  Larry  Pisoni,  "1  thought  of  Chap- 
lin. But  Chaplin  has  that  continental  over- 
tone, the  sense  that  social  class  and  po- 
sition are  behind  everything.  Bill  is 
homegrown  American,  and  that  frees  him 
to  use  whatever's  at  hand." 

Irwin  toured  the  West  Coast  with  the 
Pickle  Family  Circus  for  three  years  be- 
fore writing  and  staging  his  first  perfor- 
mance piece,  a  twelve-minute  effort  called 
Murdoch  and  the  Regard  of  Flight,  a  dis- 
tant source  for  his  newest  work.  But  last 
year  he  was  back  performing  with  Hoyle 
and  Pisoni,  in  a  vaudevillelike  clown  re- 
vue. Three  High,  at  San  Francisco's  Ma- 
rines Memorial.  Pure  clowning,  to  whose 
classic  gag  structures  audiences  respond 
"almost  biologically,"  according  to  Ir- 
win, is  hard  to  leave  behind. 

He  is  not  certain  where  he  will  turn 
next.  The  strain  of  writing,  directing,  and 
starring  in  his  own  pieces  is  beginning  to 
wear  on  him.  So  is  his  almost  reckless 
abandon  onstage.  "Bill  is  the  most  phys- 
ically courageous  dancer  1  have  ever  seen," 
says  the  Oberlin  Dance  Collective  founder 
and  choreographer  Brenda  Way.  Film  and 
television,  under  the  right  circumstances, 
are  possibilities,  though  he  remains  wed- 
ded to  the  live  stage.  "Whatever  he  does, 
and  I  suspect  it  will  end  up  being  a  lot  of 
different  things,"  says  Larry  Pisoni,  "he 
will  throw  himself  into  it  totally.  That's 
just  the  way  Bill  is."  Why,  he  is  already 
almost  able  to  fly.n 
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SOULEIADO: 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  PROVENCE 

These  traditional  French  cottons,  inspired  by  India, 

are  admired  and  used  worldwide. 
By  Linda  Dannenberg/Photographs  by  Dennis  Stock 


The  heart  of  today's  Provencal  cotton  in- 
dustry lies  in  the  dim,  musty  attic  of  a 
seventeenth-century  mansion  in  Taras- 
con,  a  small  city  on  the  Rhone  south  of 
Avignon.  Here,  beneath  ancient  beams  and 
dusty  skylights,  some  forty  thousand 
carved  and  laminated  fruitwood  blocks 
made  in  the  eighteenth  and  early  nine- 
teenth centuries,  carefully  stacked  and 
numbered,  form  a  rare  working  library  of 
prints — second  only  to  that  in  the  Musee 
de  l'lmpression  sur  Etoffes  in  Mulhouse. 
The  designs  range  in  style  from  dainty  to 
dramatic — fruits,  florals,  paisleys,  geo- 
metries— and  constitute  the  greatest  asset 
of  Souleiado,  France's  major  exporter  of 
Provencal  cottons.  So  universally  admired 
are  the  fabrics  that  the  firm  has  to  struggle 
to  keep  up  with  demand.  Great  factory 
rollers  now  print  the  cottons  by  the  kilo- 
meter (with  some  hand  blocking  still  done 
on  special  order),  but  virtually  every  print 
is  based  on  designs  carved  by  artisans  two 
centuries  ago. 

The  fabrics  are  of  high  quality,  prac- 
tical, to  many  tastes  beautiful,  and  noth- 
ing if  not  chic.  Reportedly  Pierre  Cardin 
bought  800  meters  for  his  villa  at  Cannes; 
Brigitte  Bardot  and  Jacqueline  Onassis  have 
decorated  with  them;  Princess  Diana  has 
a  collection  of  Provencal  handbags;  Pi- 
casso wore  shirts  made  of  the  stuff;  an 
industrialist  who  prefers  anonymity  did  up 
his  small  Boeing  jet  in  Provencal  cottons. 

Their  charm  derives  from  the  lively  grace 
of  the  prints,  simultaneously  naive  and  , 
sophisticated,  and  from  the  warmth  and 

Opposite:  Some  fabric  is  still  hand  blocked 
to  order  in  the  very  room  where  cottons 
were  printed  for  two  hundred  years. 


variety  of  their  colors,  which  echo  those 
of  the  earthy,  fertile,  sun-baked  region 
they  come  from — the  variegated  greens 
of  olive,  cypress,  and  rosemary;  the  pur- 
ples of  violets  and  lavender;  the  ochre  of 
the  Comtat  hills;  the  brilliant  red  of  pop- 
pies; the  sea's  cerulean  blue.  One  of  Sou- 
leiado's  distinctions  is  its  ability  to  rep- 
licate the  soft  brilliance  of  vegetable  dyes 
with  synthetics.  But  the  material  they  are 
printed  on  is  never  synthetic.  It  is  care- 
fully selected  cotton  with  over  100  threads 
to  the  square  inch,  having  a  very  fine  warp 
and  a  slightly  heavier  weft. 

"La  Souleiado,"  as  they  call  the  com- 
pany locally,  is  hidden  behind  a  high  stone 
wall  with  green  iron  gates;  a  passerby  would 
hardly  guess  that  it  houses  a  business  with 
stated  gross  annual  earnings  of  forty  mil- 
lion francs  i about  $6  million).  It  is  run 
by  Charles  Demery  and  his  three  chil- 
dren, Christiane,  Jean-Pierre,  and  Re- 
gine,  in  an  intimate,  almost  nineteenth- 
century  fashion  that  clearly  suits  them. 
Charles,  now  seventy,  acquired  the  com- 
pany in  1938  from  his  uncle,  who  bought 
it  from  a  Monsieur  Veran  in  1912.  The 
Veran  family  had  run  it  since  1865,  having 
bought  it  from  the  Jourdans,  who  founded 
it  late  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

"The  company  I  acquired  in  1938,"  says 
Charles  Demery,  "was  virtually  un- 
changed from  the  days  when  Monsieur 
Jourdan  ran  it.  It  was  a  tiny  enterprise 
with  five  printers  who  still  used  vegetable 
dyes  and  the  original  blocks.  They  printed 
only  mouchoirs — large  scarves — which 
they  produced  in  three  varieties:  enlu- 
mines,  which  were  brightly  colored  for  girls 
and  young  women;  grisailles,  in  muted, 
grayed  tones  for  women  'of  a  certain  age'; 


and  deuils,  somber  squares  for  old  women 
and  widows.  On  a  good  day  they  could 
turn  out  a  hundred  mouchoirs." 

Today,  says  his  son,  Jean-Pierre,  the 
company  prints  a  thousand  kilometers  of 
fabric  a  year,  enough  to  stretch  from  Paris 
to  Nice.  Yet  there  is  no  feeling  of  hustle, 
bustle,  or  even  hurry.  Such  tranquility  is 
part  of  the  general  ambience  of  the  Midi, 
but  it  is  also  due  to  the  warm,  welcoming, 
and  unreserved  personality  of  the  De- 
merys.  The  family  is  close,  working  and 
eating  together,  even  taking  its  August 
holidays  together.  Only  Christiane,  the 
eldest  child,  lives  outside  the  fold,  in  Paris, 
overseeing  the  shop  and  U.S.  exports. 

Charles  watches  over  financial  affairs, 
his  wife,  Annie,  handles  personnel,  Jean- 
Pierre  is  involved  in  design  and  client  re- 
lations, Regine  creates  new  designs,  and 
all  of  them  do  a  bit  of  everything.  Sou- 
leiado has  no  "vice-president  in  charge  of 
marketing,"  no  "showroom  manager." 

The  house  itself  is  a  melange.  The  mar- 
ble staircase  is  worn  by  three  hundred 
years  of  human  use,  but  the  showroom  is 
strikingly  contemporary,  with  flipping 
display  panels  and  a  pink  neon  sign  glow- 
ing "Souleiado."  Three  steps  from  the 
accounting  office,  with  its  telex,  is  a  color- 
spattered  lab  where  little  has  changed  for 
a  century  or  more — the  stone  floor  and 
windows  splashed  with  experimental  dyes, 
the  great  mixing  vats,  the  smudged  color- 
recipe  books. 

While  Souleiado  retains  vestiges  of  the 
nineteenth,  even  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  Provencal  fabrics  it  makes  had  their 
origins  even  earlier,  in  the  mid  seven- 
teenth century.  European  fascination  with 
brightly  printed  cottons — indeed,  the  be- 
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When  Moliere  appeared  before  Louis  XIV  in  the 

-st  performance  of  his  play  Le  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme,  he  decked  out  his  hero  in  a  rainbow 
of  indiennes,  some  worn  upside  down. 
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Souleiado's  numbered  woodblock  collection 
makes  up  an  invaluable  library  of  prints 
that  remains  an  ever  available  resource. 

ginnings  of  the  cotton  industry — goes  back 
to  the  creation  of  the  Compagnie  des  Indes 
Orientales,  in  1664.  Among  the  exotic 
merchandise  coming  in  to  the  port  of  Mar- 
seilles were  bolts  of  striking  printed  cot- 
ton fabrics  from  India.  Their  intricate  pat- 
terns and  brilliant  colors  dazzled  the 
French;  besides  being  beautiful,  the  colors 
did  not  bleed  when  washed.  These  Indian 
prints,  so  fresh — and  so  expensive,  too — 
became  a  craze  among  those  who  could 
afford  them;  they  were  called  calicots, 
chintz  (from  the  Hindi  word  for  spotted 
cotton  fabric),  or  simply  indiennes. 

Indiennes  were  flaunted  in  Paris  and  at 
court.  Women  had  them  made  up  as  skirts, 
gowns,  aprons,  blouses;  men,  as  vests, 
dressing  gowns,  and  doublets.  Walls,  beds, 
couches,  and  windows  were  covered  with 
indiennes.  When  Moliere  appeared  in  the 
first  performance  of  his  play  Le  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme  before  King  Louis  XIV.  he 
decked  out  his  foolish  hero  in  a  rainbow 
of  indiennes.  some  worn  upside  down. 


Linda  Dannenberg,  a  w\  editor 

based  in  New  York,  is  at  n 
about  French  <  ountrv  stvle. 


French  textile  manufacturers  began  to 
set  up  ateliers  to  produce  their  own  in- 
diennes, the  first  in  Marseilles.  Recog- 
nizing the  wave  of  the  future,  artisans  and 
other  textile  workers  deserted  the  silk  and 
wool  factories  of  Lyons  for  the  cotton 
manufacturies.  The  effect  was  disastrous. 
On  October  26,  1686,  in  an  attempt  to 
save  the  old,  established  textile  compa- 
nies, so  vital  to  the  French  economy,  from 
going  under,  Louis  XIV  by  royal  decree 
banned  the  production  and  importation  of 
all  indiennes.  Stocks  were  seized  and  con- 
fiscated; traders  had  to  find  new  ports  for 
their  Indian  cargoes.  Instead  of  snuffing 
out  the  craze,  of  course,  the  interdiction 
dimply  fueled  the  craving  for  indiennes. 
ere  smuggled  in,  fetching  enor- 


mous prices;  some  were  printed  clandes- 
tinely in  France. 

But  this  was  pre-Revolutionary  France. 
The  courtiers  at  Versailles  boldly  pro- 
duced their  own  fabric.  The  duke  of  Bour- 
bon had  a  large  printing  operation  at 
Chantilly,  and  Madame  de  Pompadour  pa- 
tronized a  community  of  artisans  in  Paris. 
After  years  of  being  flouted,  the  ban  was 
lifted  by  Louis  XV  in  1754. 

By  this  time,  thanks  to  effective  in- 
dustrial espionage  in  India,  the  French 
had  learned  to  make  superb  printed  cot- 
tons. The  patterns  were  Indian-inspired, 
but  they  reflected  the  colors  and  flora  of 
the  regions  where  they  were  produced. 
While  styles  and  tastes  changed,  in- 
diennes remained  secure  in  their  popular- 
ity for  another  century.  Under  Louis  XVI 
and  after  the  Revolution,  the  most  popular 
fabrics  were  printed  on  a  bronzy  base, 
covered  with  flowers,  vines,  and  herbs — 
and  called  les  bonnes  herbes.  During  the 
Directory,  geometric  patterns  were  pop- 
ular— squares,  stripes,  and  ovals,  printed 
in  shades  of  mauve,  olive,  and  puce.  Later, 
the  tiny  designs  called  mille  raies,  pois, 
and  petits  cercles  came  into  fashion,  en- 
chanting the  ladies  of  Napoleon's  court. 

Sunshine  after  Rain 
By  mid  century,  however,  the  industrial 
revolution  had  driven  the  hand-printed- 
cotton  industry  into  a  decline.  Small  pro- 
ducers who  had  worked  a  la  planche — by 
block — sold  out  or  joined  the  big  indus- 
trial firms  that  printed  by  machine.  Great 
collections  of  hand-carved  blocks  were 
burned.  Only  in  backwaters  like  lower 
Provence  and  Alsace  was  hand  printing 
continued,  for  regional  costumes. 

When  Charles  Demery  joined  his  un- 
cle's firm,  in  1936,  he  was  determined  to 
modernize  its  operation.  To  prepare  him- 
self he  first  learned  the  old  artisanal 
methods  from  his  uncle,  who  still  used  a 
handwritten  color-recipe  book  prepared 
by  Monsieur  Jourdan  in  1826.  Later,  he 
went  to  Frankfurt  to  work  in  a  large  print- 
ing factory  and  learn  the  most  up-to-date 
industrial  techniques.  When  he  came  back, 
he  bought  the  firm. 

Opposite:  Block-printed  French  cotton,  c. 
1790,  descended  from  the  old  indiennes. 
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Above:  A  new  pattern,  inspired  by  the  old 
blocks,  is  designed  on  cellophane.  Right: 
The  Demery  family:  Christiane,  Charles, 
Regine,  Jean-Pierre. 

The  name  was  changed  from  the  Charles 
Demery  Company  to  Souleiado,  an  old 
Provencal  word  meaning  "the  sun's  rays 
shining  through  a  cloud  after  the  rain." 
When  vegetable  dyes  became  difficult  to 
procure  during  World  War  II,  the  com- 
pany switched  to  synthetic  dyes.  After  the 
war,  as  Souleiado  adapted  to  modern  de- 
mands, it  began  to  grow.  Fabrics  were 
now  produced  by  the  meter  and  made  up 
into  handbags,  skirts,  and  dresses  (to  be 
introduced  in  the  United  States  in  1952 
by  Lord  &  Taylor).  In  the  late  1960s,  after 
their  appearance  in  the  first  Pierre  Deux 
shop,  in  Greenwich  Village,  the  demand 
for  them  became  unmanageable. 

The  company  could  no  longer  continue 
printing  by  hand,  and  a  slow  transition  to 
industrial  printing  on  engraved  copper  rolls 
got  under  way.  Today,  the  little  fabric  that 
is  hand  blocked  is  produced  in  the  bright, 
high  room  where  the  printing  was  done 
for  150  years.  These  cottons  are  at  least 
five  times  as  expensive  as  those  that  are 
factory  printed,  which  sell  for  twenty-four 
dollars  a  yard  for  fifty-inch  fabric.  Com- 
pared to  the  hand-blocked  prints,  with  their 
soft  edges  and  slightly  variable  colors,  the 
factory  prints  seem  too  perfect,  though 
designs  are  transferred  to  the  copper  plates 
with  some  of  their  original  imperfections. 

Souleiado  today  offers  hundreds  of  dif- 
ferent design  and  color  combinations,  many 
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"We  will  never  print  on  synthetics.  We  have 
a  two-hundred-year  tradition  of  being 
cotonniers — cotton  workers.  We  are  artisans. 
There  are  very  few  of  us  left." 


Above:  Provencal  printed  fabric  put  to 
appetizing  use  on  an  alfresco  lunch  table. 

in  the  vivid,  traditional  colors  of  Prov- 
ence, others  in  newer,  "fashion"  colors: 
moss,  greige,  dusty  rose,  apricot.  The  new 
designs  still  incorporate  elements  of  the 
original  blocks,  borrowing  perhaps  a  bor- 
der from  one,  a  floral  stripe  from  another, 
a  paisley  center  from  a  third,  a  scalloped 
garland  froin  a  fourth. 

All  prototypes  are  done  by  hand  on  cel- 
lophane. The  black-and-white  outline  is 
drawn,  followed  by  the  colors,  painted  in 
the  same  order  in  which  they  will  be 
printed.  Several  color  combinations  are 
often  created,  and  once  a  new  design  has 
been  approved,  the  prototype  is  sent  to  a 
printing  factory  in  Alsace  or  Lyons,  where 
it  is  transferred  to  the  copper  rolls. 

To  the  American  Taste 
The  Provencal  fabrics  of  Souleiado  sell 
best  in  the  United  States,  where  their  big- 
gest client  is  Pierre  Deux,  a  chain  of  sev- 
enteen French  country  shops;  Japan  is  not 
far  behind.  Christiane  Demery  notes  that 
the  Japanese  are  partial  to  tiny  prints — 
geometries  and  florals — while  Ameri- 
cans have  preferred  larger  paisley  prints 
in  soft  colors.  Such  big  prints,  she  says, 
"can  be  smashing,  but  they  can  be  a  dis- 


aster too  if  they  are  used  incorrectly.  The 
small  prints  are  much  easier  and  safer." 
Americans  are  coming  to  prefer  them. 

Besides  the  millions  of  meters  of  fabric 
it  manufactures,  Souleiado  turns  out  all 
sorts  of  merchandise  made  from  it:  sheets, 
shawls,  scarves,  ties,  handbags,  place  mats, 
napkins,  umbrellas,  quilted  suits,  bathing 
suits,  eyeglass  cases,  portfolios,  Kleenex 
holders,  sachets.  Lately  the  firm  has  in- 
troduced a  line  of  silk  prints  and  a  col- 
lection of  silk-and-wool  challis  shawls. 
"We  will  never  print  on  synthetics,"  says 
Charles  Demery.  "We  have  a  two-hundred- 
year  tradition  of  being  cotonniers — cotton 
workers.  We  are  specialists  and  artisans. 
There  are  very  few  of  us  left.  By  printing 
on  natural  fibers,  we  preserve  our  artis- 
anal  heritage.  Besides,  the  prints  are  never 
so  pretty  on  synthetics." 

The  great  charm  of  these  Provencal 
prints  is  that  they  mix  together  so  happily 
in  all  their  shades  and  patterns.  Tradi- 
tionally, at  least  two  patterns  were  meant 
to  be  used  together,  one  for  the  body  of 
a  piece — whether  curtain,  table  cover,  or 
apron — the  other  as  a  floral  border.  They 
are  flattering  to  any  sort  of  room,  whether 
cool  or  cozy,  and  perhaps  best  in  an  Ori- 
ental ambience,  remaining  distinct  but 
harmonious.  Wherever  they  are  used,  they 
breathe  a  sort  of  opulent  gaiety.D 
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A  LOST  GENERATION 

Paintings  of  the  English  artists  who  worked  between  the  two  world 
wars  deserve  reappraisal. 
By  Robin  Duthy 


The  art  historian's  primary  task  may  be 
to  throw  new  light  on  a  painter's  work, 
but  in  doing  this  he  is  bound  to  end  up 
reassessing  it.  Such  a  scholarly  rerating  is 
generally  followed  by  an  appreciable  re- 
valuation in  the  marketplace,  and  this  pre- 
sents the  astute  collector  with  interesting 
opportunities. 

English  artists  of  the  interwar  period 
are  a  case  in  point.  They  have  been  drasti- 
cally reassessed,  and  the  Alternative  In- 
vestment Index  of  Twentieth-Century  Brit- 
ish Art  shows  a  rise  of  240  percent  since 
1970.  Even  so,  many  artists  remain  sur- 
prisingly undervalued  today. 

So  far  as  contemporary  art  was  con- 
cerned, London  in  the  1920s  and  '30s  was 
something  of  a  backwater;  most  eyes  were 
turned  on  Paris,  which  remained  the  ac- 
knowledged capital  of  the  modern  art  world 
until  New  York  superseded  it  in  the  1940s. 
Nevertheless,  a  few  prewar  English  paint- 
ers have  long  been  admired,  if  not  widely 
collected,  outside  the  United  Kingdom. 
Among  them  are  Walter  Sickert,  Augus- 
tus John,  Ben  Nicholson,  and  Sir  Stanley 
Spencer.  Others — Paul  Nash,  Edward 
Wadsworth,  Duncan  Grant,  Henry  Lamb, 
and  Christopher  Wood — less  well  known 
outside  Britain,  therefore  less  expensive, 
are  being  upgraded  by  the  market. 

Nobody  is  claiming  to  have  discovered 
in  them  artists  of  international  stature,  but 
with  the  passage  of  time  the  fine  quality 
of  their  work  has  become  clearer.  More- 
over, since  prices  for  the  minor  or  indif- 
ferent works  of  artists  who  are  household 
names,  like  Renoir  and  Picasso,  are  higher 
than  prices  for  outstanding  works  by  lesser 
figures,  it  is  now  recognized  that  these 
English  artists  offer  far  better  value. 

A  MAGAZINE  NAMED  BLAST 

In  the  art  world,  the  decade  from  1905  to 
1915  was  a  period  of  spectacular  innova- 
tion and  change.  The  cultural  citadels  ol 
Europe  were  stormed  in  turn  by  Fauvism, 
Expressionism,  Cubism,  and  Futurism.  A 
few  Englishmen  had  exhibited  along  with 
the  Fauves  at  the  celebrated  Salon  d'Au- 
tomne  of  1905,  but  Hie  revolutionary  spirit 
was  in  little  evidence  in  London  until, 
inspired  by  Wyndham  Lewis,  many  of  the 

Robin  Duthy  is  the  editor  of  the  Alter- 
native Investment  Report. 


As  a  student,  Augustus  John  drew 
like  an  angel.  Above,  his  future  wife, 
Ida  Nettleship;  his  sister  Gwen  John; 
his  girl  friend  Ursula  Tyrwhitt. 

more  volatile  artists,  writers,  and  sculp- 
tors, including  Ezra  Pound,  C.R.W.  Nev- 
inson,  Edward  Wadsworth,  William  Rob- 
erts, and  Henri  Gaudier-Brzeska,  came 
together  in  a  dynamic  group,  calling 
themselves  the  Vorticists. 

It  was  Pound  who  took  the  vortex  as  an 
image  for  the  state  of  art  in  London  at 
this  time — a  whirling  rush  of  excitement 
and  change  into  which  he  no  doubt  hoped 
others  would  be  drawn.  The  first  issue  of 
the  group's  magazine.  Blast,  published  in 
June  1914,  contained  a  fierce  attack  on 
English  art,  deriving  much  from  the  wild 
style  and  shock  tactics  of  the  Italian  Fu- 
turist Manifesto  of  1909.  A  high-voltage 
current  was  pulsing  along  the  circuit  in 
London  at  this  time;  the  horrors  of  the 
First  World  War  blew  the  fuse.  Vorti- 
cism's  postwar  work  was  more  subdued; 
by  1920  the  group  had  broken  up. 

It  is  not  easy  to  foresee  how  an  artist's 
work  may  be  affected  i  l  the  long  run  by 
the  experience  of  war.  V  bile  it  lasted,  the 
:lented  English  painters  worked  as 
official  government  wai  produc- 

ing a  poignant  record  of  ti  ing  they 

itnessed.  Henry  Lan  stopher 


Nevinson,  Paul  and  John  Nash,  William 
Roberts,  Wyndham  Lewis,  Augustus  John, 
Alfred  Munnings,  and  William  Orpen  were 
all  at  the  front,  and  many  of  their  finest 
works  are  to  be  seen  at  the  Imperial  War 
Museum  in  London. 

When  the  war  was  over,  no  glorious 
battle  scenes  in  the  nineteenth-century 
manner  were  commissioned.  So  heavy  and 
futile  had  the  carnage  been  and  so  suspect 
the  leadership  that  to  commemorate  the 
atrocity  of  trench  warfare  would  have  been 
unthinkable.  Khaki  and  mud  did  not  lend 
themselves  to  glamour  treatment. 

Most  English  artists  returned  to  their 
traditional  subject  matter.  Styles  were 
tempered  by  their  various  reactions  to 
Gauguin,  Cezanne,  Matisse,  and  Van 
Gogh,  but  were  apparently  unaffected  by 
the  recent  cataclysm.  Nor  did  they  seem 
to  be  touched  by  changes  in  social  con- 
ditions. In  Germany,  for  example,  the  art- 
ists' response  to  the  economic  collapse 
and  social  disintegration  of  the  1920s  was 
violent.  But  the  satire  of  George  Grosz 
and  Otto  Dix  had  no  counterpart  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  fact  of  victory,  however 
hollow,  inclined  people  to  forget  the  hor- 
rors of  the  war. 

DOING  THEIR  OWN  THING 

During  the  1920s  the  old  debate  about  the 
role  of  the  artist  in  society  was  renewed. 
Whistler  had  spoken  for  his  century  when 
he  remarked  in  1878,  "Art  should  be  in- 
dependent of  all  clap-trap — should  stand 
alone,  and  appeal  to  the  artistic  sense  of 
eye  or  ear,  without  confounding  this  with 
emotions  entirely  foreign  to  it,  as  devo- 
tion, love,  patriotism,  and  the  like." 

This  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  view 
of  William  Morris,  who  had  sought  to  break 
down  the  barrier  separating  the  fine  from 
the  applied  arts.  The  doctrine  that  art 
should  be  placed  at  the  service  of  the  crafts 
raised  the  standard  of  English  industrial 
design  to  a  high  level  late  in  the  century; 
this  collaboration  between  arts  and  crafts 
was  perpetuated  in  Roger  Fry's  Omega 
Workshops,  founded  in  1913.  But  most 
English  artists  seized  their  acknowledged 
right  "to  do  their  own  thing." 

The  artist's  freedom  to  paint  as  he  wished 
had  been  enhanced  by  a  more  practical 
measure  in  1908,  when  the  critic  Frank 
Rutter  proposed  that  any  artist  should  be 
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As  popular  in  America  today  as  it  was  with  the 
Emperor  K'ang  Hsi  (1662-1722).  George  Washington  also  loved  it. 
At  home  in  a  country  house,  a  collector's  house,  or  your  own  house. 
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Expert  porcelain  makers  for  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Winterthur 
Museum,  Historic  Charleston,  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  the  Hillwood  Museum  and  others. 


Available  at  the  above  Museums  and  at  sellers  of  fine  china  everywhere. 
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Walter  Sickert's  works  have  enjoyed  a  390  percent  rise  in  value 
since  1970;  Ben  Nicholson's,  260  percent;  Stanley  Spencer's, 
130  percent. 


Wadsworth's  L'Avant  Port,  Mar- 
seilles, sold  at  auction  for  $20,000. 

free  to  show  his  work  at  the  annual  ex- 
hibitions of  the  Allied  Artists'  Associa- 
tion without  first  submitting  it  to  a  se- 
lecting jury.  Though  artists  as  a  group 
may  se~m  to  have  been  getting  a  better 
deal,  it  is  worth  recalling  that  it  was  only 
in  early  1914  that  the  London  Group,  which 
then  included  the  Vorticists,  saw  fit  to  lift 
its  ban  on  women  artists.  For  all  the  lib- 
eral talk  in  the  art  world,  the  art  schools 
and  the  British  public  were  firmly  op- 
posed to  the  newfangled  ideas  flowing 
across  the  Channel  from  Europe. 

The  reaction  showed  itself  in  many  ways. 
The  last,  lackluster  exhibition  organized 
by  Wyndham  Lewis  in  I920  had  none  of 
the  crackle  of  prewar  days,  and  the  group 
was  soon  to  disband.  The  same  year,  a 
new  group,  the  Seven  and  Five  Society. 
declared  that  there  had  o(  late  been  "too 
much  pioneering  along  too  many  lines  in 
altogether  too  much  of  a  hurry."  The  more 
important  London  Group,  too,  lost  its  in- 
novative spirit  during  the  1920s,  and  its 
Retrospective  Exhibition,  covering  the 
1914-28  period,  showed  its  members 
moving  away  from  abstraction  toward  more 
coherent  structure. 


In  a  sorting  out  of  the  real  importance 
of  any  artists,  particularly  those  of  the 
recent  past,  a  study  of  market  prices  will 
reveal  the  strength  of  current  demand. 
For  the  longer  term,  however,  the  ques- 
tion is  what  kind  of  buyer  is  paying  that 
market  rate.  Are  the  top  curators  and 
scholars  agreed  that  market  prices  are  in 
line  with  the  artist's  place  in  the  evolution 
and  history  of  art?  If  so,  price  levels  are 
probably  going  to  remain  firm,  even  though 
it  is  worth  remembering  that  most  of  the 
world's  national  galleries  have  basements 
crammed  with  the  "mistakes"  of  the  past. 
If,  however,  price  levels  are  supported  by 
very  rich  and  not  very  discerning  buyers, 
primarily  interested  in  decorative  works, 
then  prices  will  be  vulnerable,  at  least  in 
the  medium  term. 

English  artists  of  the  interwar  period 
fall  into  both  these  categories;  a  good  many 
more,  respected  by  art  historians,  created 
works  too  "difficult"  or  demanding  to 
achieve  high  prices.  The  five  artists  most 
highly  regarded  by  scholars  and  collec- 
tors, and  whose  works  have  enjoyed  the 
l  percentage  i :  in  value  since  1970, 
arc  these:  Walter  Sickert,  390  percent; 
Duncan  Grant,  a  rise  of  264  percent;  Ben 
Nicholson,  260  percent;  Stanley  Spencer, 
130  percent;  and  Paul  Nash,  112  percent. 


Among  the  painters  whose  prices  now 
depend  more  on  decorative  appeal  or  on 
fashion  than  on  their  stature  as  artists  are 
Sir  Alfred  Munnings,  whose  prices  have 
risen  190  precent;  Graham  Sutherland,  180 
percent;  and  L.  S.  Lowry,  whose  prices 
have  actually  declined  8  percent.  The 
growth  rates  for  the  work  of  these  artists 
since  1970  show  all  too  clearly  that  a  high 
rating  in  academic  circles  is  by  no  means 
necessary  for  a  satisfactory  investment 
performance. 

The  immense  popularity  of  Munnings's 
work  continues  to  grow  in  horse-racing 
circles  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  No 
one  would  deny  the  brilliance  of  his  tech- 
nique, but  no  more  would  anyone  claim 
that  he  had  brought  to  his  work  a  profound 
or  original  vision  of  the  world. 

One  artist  who  certainly  had  such  a  vi- 
sion was  Ben  Nicholson,  whose  paintings 
strangely  enough  sell  in  the  same  price 
range  as  those  of  Munnings.  Although  Ni- 
cholson received  practically  no  critical 
support  from  Clive  Bell  or  Roger  Fry,  the 
most  influential  critical  voices  on  the 
London  art  scene  at  the  time,  he  method- 
ically developed  a  style  of  abstraction  and 
simplified  representation  that  won  him  what 
is  probably  the  highest  international  rep- 
utation that  any  twentieth-century  Eng- 
lish painter  has  enjoyed. 

SPATE  OF  FAKES 

The  simplistic  semi-Primitive  townscapes 
of  L.  S.  Lowry,  which  have  delighted  the 
British  public  for  the  last  forty  years,  have 
failed  to  hold  the  price  levels  they  enjoyed 
a  decade  ago.  The  spate  of  fakes  that 
reached  the  market  in  late  1979  and  1980 
can  hardly  have  bolstered  the  confidence 
of  buyers,  but  the  main  reason  for  his  de- 
cline must  be  a  perception  that  his  status 
as  an  artist  was  once  overrated. 

As  for  the  work  of  Sickert,  a  very  sub- 
stantial rise  of  390  percent  has  occurred 
since  1970.  His  later  and  more  abstract 
paintings,  dating  from  about  1927,  when 
he  worked  with  themes  from  Victorian 
etchings  and  photographs,  have  now  been 
fundamentally  revalued.  The  1981  exhi- 
bition at  the  Hayward  Gallery  in  London 
gave  the  market  a  boost,  while  several 
notable  contemporary  English  painters, 
including  Lucian  Freud  and  Howard 
Hodgkin,  have  taken  a  renewed  interest 
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These  English  painters  are  bound  to  show  above-average  growth 
during  the  current  decade:  Wadsworth,  Orpen,  Lamb,  Bomberg, 
and  Wood. 
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A  typical  Lowry  townscape,  once 
eagerly  sought  after. 

in  the  late  works  of  Walter  Sickert. 

Every  artist  develops  over  his  lifetime, 
and  the  market  usually  places  a  high  pre- 
mium on  works  painted  either  in  a  par- 
ticular style  or  during  a  certain  period. 
Stanley  Spencer's  great  mystical  works 
arc  far  more  desirable  than  the  potboiler 
landscapes  he  so  disliked  having  to  paint 
for  Tooth's  Gallery.  In  the  case  of  Mark 
Gertler,  the  brilliant  protege  of  the 
Bloomsbury  Group,  the  smoothly  fin- 
ished early  works  are  preferred  to  any- 
thing he  produced  from  1930  up  to  his 
suicide,  in  1939.  With  Augustus  John,  it 
is  the  early  pencil  drawings  that  are  es- 
pecially sought  after.  He  had  been  a  prod- 
igy at  the  Slade  School  in  London,  where — 
a  marvel  of  versatility — he  could  draw 
without  difficulty  in  the  style  of  Rem- 
brandt or  Watteau. 

The  shrewd  investor  must  decide  which 
artists  have  already  been  rerated  and  may 
therefore  stagnate,  and  which  ones,  hav- 
ing underperformed  so  far,  are  due  for  a 


correction.  Is  a  rather  pretty-pretty  treat- 
ment by  Munnings  of  a  horse  being  sad- 
dled for  the  derby  really  worth  $300,000, 
when  the  same  sum  could  buy  a  fine 
Impressionist  or  old-master  painting?  What 
will  happen  to  Graham  Sutherland's  work, 
which  at  one  level  has  enjoyed  loyal  if 
uncritical  support  in  England  for  several 
decades?  The  enormous  exhibition  at  the 
Tate  Gallery  this  summer  has  not  only 
highlighted  the  patchy  quality  of  his  work 
but  has  also  revealed  what  a  cold,  heart- 
less relationship  Sutherland  had  with  his 
subjects,  human  or  otherwise.  He  is  an 
artist  whose  rating  is  already  too  high  and 
whose  work  will  perform  below  the  index 
average  over  the  course  of  the  1980s. 

Throughout  the  1950s  and  1960s  the  art 
world  was  dazzled  by  one  after  another 
of  a  handful  of  international  superstar 
painters,  mainly  French.  Coming  back  to 
earth  during  the  1970s,  each  country  be- 
gan to  reexamine  homegrown  artists  and 
invariably  discovered  work  of  real  merit. 
Just  as  buyers  in  the  United  States  have 
driven  up  prices  of  nineteenth-  and  twen- 
tieth-century American  painting  by  some 


350  percent  since  1970,  so  the  process  of 
revaluation  in  the  United  Kingdom  has 
taken  the  index  up  240  percent.  Against 
a  background  of  dismal  stock-market  per- 
formance and  tight  money,  these  rates  of 
appreciation  begin  to  look  spectacular. 

WHEN  DOW  JONES  HITS  2000 

Future  art  prices  will  in  general  depend 
not  only  on  the  state  of  the  world  econ- 
omy, as  reflected  in  stock-market  indices, 
but  also  on  the  psychological  effect  of 
booming  stock  markets  on  art  buyers — if 
indeed  they  materialize.  If  the  Dow  Jones 
were  to  hit  2000  some  time  between  1985 
and  1987,  many  investors  would  decide 
that  since  it  had  taken  some  fifteen  years 
for  the  value  of  their  common  stock  to 
double,  they  ought  to  transfer  part  of  their 
assets  into  fine  art,  a  sector  with  a  more 
impressive  record  than  the  stock  market. 
A  booming  stock  market  would  create  a 
booming  art  market. 

But  what  if  the  Dow  Jones  hovers  at 
around  1000  for  another  fifteen  years?  In 
that  case,  art  prices  might  yet  continue  to 
rise,  if  not  dramatically,  and  with  more 
emphasis  on  quality. 

Prices  for  twentieth-century  English  art 
will  also  be  sensitive  to  the  performance 
of  the  United  Kingdom  stock  market. 
Nothing  will  ever  turn  the  interwar  period 
into  a  golden  age  of  English  art,  nor  is  it 
realistic  to  expect  an  appreciable  influx 
of  overseas  buyers  to  boost  the  market. 
Just  as  human  beings  may  be  said  to  look 
American  or  English  or  whatever  nation- 
ality they  happen  to  be,  so  paintings  too 
often  have  an  unmistakable  national  iden- 
tity. Something  uncannily  English  is  ap- 
parent in  the  work  of  all  the  artists  dis- 
cussed here,  and  they  will  always  be  more 
highly  prized  at  home  than  abroad. 

The  revaluation  of  serious  as  well  as 
decorative  English  paintings  will,  how- 
ever, proceed.  Five  English  painters  of  the 
time  who  are  expected  to  show  above- 
average  growth  during  the  1980s  are  Ed- 
ward Wadsworth,  Sir  William  Orpen, 
Henry  Lamb,  David  Bomberg,  and  Chris- 
topher Wood.  The  leading  auctioneers  hold 
regular  sales  in  London  of  all  English  art- 
ists referred  to  here.  Full-color  catalogues 
and  the  growing  practice  of  bidding  by 
long-distance  telephone  may  yet  turn  this 
into  an  international  market. □ 
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Sugar  Loaf,  New  York 

:OLD  SPRING  FARM:  Widely  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  state's 
jremier  equestrian  centers,  this  complete  breeding  and  boarding 
facility  embraces  370  acres  of  fenced  pasture.  Dependencies 
nclude  an  exceptional  18th  Century  Colonial  residence,  barn  com- 

Iplex  and  staff  quarters.  $2,200,000  Brochure  #C  1-145. 
Carmel,  New  York 
ORCHARD  HILL:  An  ideal  gentleman's  farm  and  family  recrea- 
tional compound,  this  235-acre  estate  provides  a  handsome  field- 
;  stone  main  residence,  two  additional  primary  homes,  outbuilding  & 
cottage  complex  and  extensive  livestock  dependencies.  Recrea- 
|  tional  facilities  include  a  pool  entertainment  area.  Price  on  request. 
Brochure  #C1-146. 


Southfield,  Massachusetts 
EAST  INDIES  FARM:  Situated  in  the  celebrated  Berkshires,  this 
'<  :omplete  gentleman's  estate  embraces  725  acres  of  pasture  and 
>  forest  with  private  river  frontage,  several  streams,  pond  with  boat- 
touse  &  50-acre  lake.  Exceptional  Colonial-style  residences  with 
pool  .tennis  court;l3  guest  houses  and  complement  of  storage  and 
farm  dependencies.  $1,200,000  Brochure  #C5-64. 

Mustique,  St  Vincent,  Northern  Grenadines 

CASA  DALLA  VALLE:  Secluded  on  four  landscaped  acres  on  the 
celebrated  island  enclave  of  Mustique,  Casa  Dalla  Valle  fronts  the 
crystal  waters  of  Britannia  Bay.  Handsome  British  Colonial  resi- 
dence and  guest  cottages  designed  by  a  prominent  British  archi- 
tect. Fresh-water  swimming  pool.  $1,300,000 
Brochure  #C9-17. 


Boca  Raton,  Florida 

SPANISH  RIVER  ESTATE:  This  impressive  Spanish-style  resi- 
dence is  surrounded  by  a  screened  pool  terrace  and  architecturally 
compatible  guest  quarters.  Set  on  lush  landscaping  with  200-foot 
private  waterfront  and  dock  on  the  Intracoastal.  Adjacent  water- 
front lot  with  charming  guest  house,  available  through  separate  pur- 


chase. $1,350,000  Brochure  #C3-76. 

Taos,  New  Mexico 

LA  MANCHA:  This  extraordinary  Spanish  adobe  residence  dates 
back  to  1680,  originally  built  as  a  fortress  by  the  Conquistadores. 
The  historic  main  residence  boasts  adobe  fireplaces,  handpainted 
beams,  imported  wrought  iron  work  and  surrounding  courtyards 
jnd  terraces.  Set  on  75  acres  with  pool,  stable,  adobe  studio  and 
additional  dependencies.  Price  on  request.  Brochure  #C26-01. 


San  Antonio,  Texas 

THE  D.H.  DORN  ESTATE:  One  of  San  Antonio's  finest  show- 
places,  this  gracious  estate  embraces  over  an  acre  of  garden  lands- 
:aping.  The  16-room  residence  reflects  the  influence  of  18th  and 
19th  Century  neoclassic  design.  Situated  in  Alamo  Heights,  the 
:ity's  premier  residential  neighborhood.  $1,500,000 
Brochure  #C15-26. 
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SOTHEBY'S  INTERNATIONAL  REALTY 


974  Madison  Ave.  New  York  10021 
Telephone:  212/472-3465 


New  York  City 
Washington  DC 
Los  Angeles 
Warrenton  VA 


Palm  Beach 

Boston 

Atlanta 


FOOD  

A  BIRD  IN  THE  PRESS 

Horcher,  an  authentic  German  restaurant  in  the  heart  of  Madrid, 
turns  out  wonderful  meals— most  notably  partridge  a  la  prensa. 
By  Stanley  Olson 


The  good  citizens  of  Madrid  have  had  to 
endure  some  stupendous  disadvantages. 
There  is  no  major  body  of  water  nearby, 
the  land  is  useless,  and  the  weather  is 
mostly  unpleasant.  No  wonder  the  grand- 
est luxuries  of  the  town  are  found  indoors, 
and  even  they  have  had  to  be  imported. 
First,  Madrid  turned  to  Paris  for  the  model 
of  a  great  hotel,  making  her  Ritz  into  one 
of  the  best  hostelries  in  the  world.  Then 
Berlin  brought  her  the  paradigm  of  fine 
restaurants,  and  she  succeeded  equally  well 
there,  too,  with  Horcher. 

Despite  forty  years  in  the  Spanish  cap- 
ital, the  atmosphere  of  exile  still  lingers 
on  in  Horcher,  sustaining  the  recollection 
of  its  former  home.  Along  one  wall  of  the 
restaurant,  vast,  opaque  stained-glass 
windows  exclude  all  sight  from  the  out- 
side. There  are  Bohemian  porcelain  fig- 
ures on  display.  The  principal  dining  room 
is  small,  nearly  austere,  dark,  and  im- 
maculately formal.  The  attention  to  detail 
is  extreme,  down  to  the  ultimate  gesture 
to  comfort  offered  to  ladies,  a  footrest. 
On  a  table  near  the  entrance  stands  a  tall, 
fragrant,  spaniel-gold  Baumkuchen  (an  al- 
mond-flavored pound  cake);  a  black  brown 
Sachertorte;  and  an  extraordinary  con- 
traption, one  of  four  brought  from  Berlin 
long  ago,  a  silver  duck  press. 

The  menu,  which  changes  three  times 
a  year,  remains  loyal  to  Germany,  offering 
Wienerschnitzel,  fried  oysters  and  sauer- 
kraut, goulash,  wild-boar  stew,  herrings 
in  cream,  fish  specially  smoked  by 
Horcher,  pumpernickel  wrapped  in  an  iced 
wet  napkin,  spaetzle,  and  red  cabbage. 
These  are  prepared  so  flawlessly,  you  might 
as  well  be  in  Berlin's  Hardtke  restaurant. 
But  Horcher  is  best  known  for  the  prep- 
aration of  game  in  a  style  unfaithful  to 
German  cuisine  yet  faithful  to  Horcher's 
own  history. 

Since  the  restaurant  first  opened,  it  has 
made  liberal  use  of  the  duck  press,  more 
than  its  only  serious  rival  in  its  operation. 
the  Tour  dArgent  in  Paris.  That  is  all  to 
the  good,  for  the  Spanish  game  it  serves 
greatly  benefits  from  the  attention  of  the 

Stanley  Olson  is  a  food  lover  who  lives  in 
London.  He  is  currently  working  on  his 
third  hook,  a  biography  of  John  Singer  Sar- 
gent, for  Scribner' s,  New  York,  and  Mae- 
mi  I  Ian,  London. 


press.  Partridge  a  la  prensa,  made  from 
Spain's  red-leg  partridge,  is  one  of  Horch- 
er's most  famous  dishes.  Certainly  it  mo- 
bilizes the  highly  disciplined  resources  of 
the  place.  Numerous  persons  are  needed. 
Intricate  timing  is  essential.  Only  an  acute 
sense  of  detail  can  pull  it  off.  And  it  pro- 
vides the  grand  show  that  Madrid  wants. 

THE  SILVER  WHEEL  SPINS 

An  underroasted  partridge  is  brought  from 
the  kitchen  as  the  waiter  prepares,  in  a 
copper  saute  pan  over  a  low  flame,  a  sauce 
of  the  innards,  cream,  wine,  and  brandy 
(splashed  from  the  Methuselahs  that  are 
kept  by  the  door).  Next,  the  large  press 
is  hauled  over  and  its  silver  wheel  is  spun 
up  to  reveal  the  two  chambers  inside.  The 
waiter  then  turns  to  the  partridge  and  deftly 
carves  off  four  slices  of  breast,  feeding 
the  rest  of  the  bird  into  the  chambers,  one 
a  perforated  vessel  that  fits  into  the  other, 
a  solid  one,  and  both  are  replaced  into  the 
middle  of  the  press.  With  exquisite  re- 
finement, the  doors  of  the  press  close, 
concealing  the  process  about  to 
begin.  The  wheel  circles  down,  crushing 
meat  and  extracting  the  pre- 
cious juice.  (This  instrument  was  origi- 
nally devised  for  use  exclusively  on  Rouen 
duck,  which  was  suffocated  rather  than 


A  Horcher  staff  member  slices  a 
partridge  in  the  restaurant's  metic- 
ulous fashion.  At  left  is  the  press. 

shot  as  a  way  of  preserving  the  delicate 
body  fluids. )  Opaque  blood-colored  fluid 
pours  from  the  press  into  the  saute  pan. 
The  partridge  breast  is  then  cooked  for 
just  an  instant  in  the  sauce,  and  the  dish 
is  complete. 

The  whole  process,  apart  from  roasting, 
has  taken  perhaps  five  minutes  and  has 
involved  one  waiter  and  three  assistants. 
There  is  good  reason  why  Horcher  has 
stayed  a  small  restaurant:  the  press  de- 
mands great  attention  in  order  to  perform 
its  sole  function.  After  the  game  season 
ends  (it  goes  from  early  October  to  the 
end  of  February),  the  press  retires,  except 
to  flatten  bones  for  the  restaurant's  spe- 
cial consomme. 

Horcher  continues  entirely  as  a  family 
enterprise,  its  eighty-year  history  neatly 
divided  between  Germany  and  Spain.  Its 
first  forty  years  were  spent  in  Martin 
Lutherstrasse,  Berlin;  the  subsequent  forty, 
overlooking  (so  to  speak)  the  central  park 
of  Madrid,  the  Retiro.  Horcher  was  started 
in  1904  by  Gustav  Horcher  (1877-1931), 
the  grandfather  of  the  present  owner,  also 
named  Gustav  Horcher.  He  set  the  stan- 
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ASHKENAZY  GALLERIES 


GALVAN,  JESUS  GUERRERO  I 


Fine  19th  and  20th  Century  Original  Oils,  Watercolors  and  Drawings  by: 


American  19th  Century 

Bierstadt,  Albert 
Cropsey,  Jasper  Francis 
Eilshemius,  Louis  Michael 
Millar,  Addison  T. 
Symons,  George  Gardner 
Wendt,  William 
20th  Century 
Albright,  Ivan  Le  Lorraine 
Burchfield,  Charles 
Dixon,  Maynard 
Francis,  Sam 
Gross,  Chaim 
Hassam,  Childe  F. 
Jenkins,  Paul 
Koerner,  Henry 
MacDonald-Wright 
Moses,  Grandma 
Soyer,  Moses 
Soyer,  Raphael 
Steinberg,  Saul 
Stella,  Frank 
Stella,  Joseph 
W'hittemore,  William 
Witbaard,  Fred 


European  19th  Century 

Boudin,  Eugene 

Constant,  Benjamin 

Delacroix,  Eugene 

Diaz  de  la  Peha 

Dinet,  Alphonse-Etienne 

Dupre,  Jules 

Forain,  Jean-Louis 

Gerome,  Jean-Leon 

Gillot,  Eugene-Louis 

Guillaumet,  Gustave  Achille 

Guillemet,  Jean  B.A. 

Guys,  Constantine 

Harpignies,  Henri-Joseph 

Kaufman,  Isidor 

Le  Sidaner,  Henri 

Luce,  Maximilien 

Makowsky,  Constahtin 

Pascin,  Jules 

Pissaro,  Camille 

Redon,  Odilon 

Renoir,  Pierre-Auguste   ,, 

Rosati,  Gi'ulio  !< 

Signac,  Paul 


Styka,  Jan 
Thaulow,  Fritz 
Valadon,  Suzanne 
Vernet,  Carle 
Vernet,  Horace 
Vuillard,  Edouard 
West,  Edgar  E. 
Wienusz.Von  Kowalski 


20th  Century 
Bpmbajs,  Camille 
Bfaque,  Georges  / 
B-rayer,  Yves 
Chaga|l,  Marc 
Domergue,  Jean  Gabriel 
Duty,  RaOul 

Dunoyer de Segonzac 
Foujita,  Tsugouhara 
:Gonfoharova,  Natalia'/ : 
Koddr;  Bela 
Kisling,.  Moise 
Ldrionov,  Mikhail 
Laurencin,  Marie 


Leger,  Fernand 
Lhote,  Andre 
Magritte,  Rene 
Mane-Katz    ' 
Manguin,  Henri 
Massana 
Masson,  Andre 
Miro,  Joan 
Picasso,  Pablo 
Renault,  Abel 
Rouault,  Georges 
Rubin,  Reuven 
Survage,  Leopold 
Tchelitchew,  Pavel 
Utrillo,  Maurice 
Vlaminck,  Maurice  de 


Latin  American 
Cuevas,  Jose  Louis 
Friedeberg,  Pedro 
Gaivan,  Jesus  Guerrero 
Merida,  Carlos 
Rivera,  Diego 
Siejueiros,  David  Al.faro 


224  NORTH  CANON  DRIVH  •  BKVKRLY  HILLS,  CALIFORNIA  90210  *  (213)271-7777 
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Pendentifs  Baoule  en  or  ■  Cole  d'lvoire.  Fonte  u  la  eire  perdue.  Dimensions  60  em,  60  em  el  52  cm 

GALERIE  ORPHEE 

Louis  DANSERT 

ARTS  PRIMITIFS 

Gothique  -  Rennaissance  -  XVIIe  Steele 

138,  rue  d'Antibes  •  06400  CANNES 
Tel.  :  (93)  38.26.95 

XIe  Biennale  Internationale  des  Antiquaires 
au  Grand  Palais  -  Paris  -  Stand  64 


Designed  "Will)  Elegance 

Atlanta,  Ga.  13  Acres  guard  the  privacy  of 
this  seven  bedroom,  14,500  square  foot 
Tudor  estate  12  minutes  from  downtown 
Atlanta.  In  its  great  room,  with  wet  bar  and 
pool  table,  is  one  of  its  four  fireplaces . 
There's  a  theater  projection  room:  The 
rooms  are  filled  with  antiques,  custom 
carpeting,  tapestries,  and  objets  dart 
which  are  included  in  the  sale  price.  On 
the  grounds  are  a  pool,  tennis  court  and 
stable.  Offered  in  addition  -  3  bedroom, 
2  bath  guest  house  on  2  acres. 
$3,300,000 


coLouieu. 

BANKS*  □ 


Sylvia  Kametches 

Coldwell  Banker 

Barton  &  Ludwig  Realtors 

3399  Chamblee-lhcker  Road 

Atlanta.  (Georgia 

404/451-8282 


ANTEFIX-Tarentine,  C.  400  B.C.       Price  on  request. 

COLLECTOR'S 
ANTIQUITY  FOLIO  .  .  . 

museum  quality  antiquities  pictured: 
statuary,  pottery,  jewelry,  weapons, 
glass,  coins,  etc.  from  C.  4000  B.C. 
through  the  Byzantine  period.  This 
mini-library  of  65  plates  (21  pages) 
is  a  useful  reference  guide  for  the 
collector! 

*  FOLIO  $5.  ppd.  ($8.  overseas). 

Antiquities 

Dept.  C-9  •  50  W.  76th  St.  •  N.Y.  10023 
By  appointment  only  •  (212)724-9455 
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The  wines  are  very  fine  indeed, 
but  they  are  served  in  glasses 
that  resemble  Bavarian  beer 
goblets. 


dard  of  excellence  that  prevails  today.  The 
private  distillery  he  established  in  Stau- 
fen,  Germany,  still  supplies  Horcher's  li- 
queur. Gustav  Horcher  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Otto  (I898-1976),  who  presided 
over  the  period  of  the  restaurant's  widest 
fame.  It  was  Otto  who  opened  branches 
in  Oslo.  Vienna,  and  London  (in  Burling- 
ton Street),  but  they  were  short-lived  be- 
cause people  quickly  lost  interest  in  Ger- 
man food  when  World  War  II  started.  At 
the  time  when  rationing  in  Germany  forced 
all  restaurants  of  Horcher's  high  quality 
to  close.  Otto  already  had  a  prime  site  in 
Madrid  selected. 

With  the  move  to  Madrid  came  some 
startling,  fundamental  changes — primar- 
ily those  of  conforming  to  Spanish  hours. 
By  rational  standards  the  Spanish  day 
would  seem  to  be  ruled  by  an  inexplicable 
custom;  everything  shuts  tight  for  four 
hours  in  the  heart  of  the  day,  creating  four 
rush  hours  and  late  meals.  Lunch,  if  early, 
begins  after  two  o'clock,  and  dinner  well 
after  nine.  Such  timing  strains  the  best 
staff,  as  if  the  frequent  wielding  of  flam- 
ing crepe  pans  had  not  done  so  already. 
But  Horcher's  staff  does  stay:  the  maitre 
d',  Sr.  Cristobal,  who  supervises  activi- 
ties with  near-military  rigor,  has  been  there 
since  1945.  The  wines  are  now  predom- 
inantly Spanish — and  they  are  very  fine 
indeed — but  they  are  served  in  glasses 
that  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  su- 
perior Bavarian  beer  goblets.  The  mem- 
ories of  old  Berlin,  belonging  to  practi- 
cally no  one  who  works  in  Madrid  today, 
are  somehow  kept  alive,  producing  an  am- 
bience that  goes  beyond  surprise.  A  top- 
class  German  restaurant  in  Madrid  is  a 
wonderful  eccentricity,  one  that  Madri- 
lehos  and  visitors  alike  have  good  reason 
to  cherish. □ 

Horcher  Restaurant,  Calle  Alfonso  XII,  6, 

Madrid,  Spain;  telephone:  222-0731  or  232- 
3596.  Lunch  served  1 .30  to  4  P.M  ;  dinner 
8:30  to  12  midnight.  Reservations  advised. 
Closed  Sundays.  Credit  cards:  American 
Express  only.  The  restaurant  is  a  short 
walk  from  the  Prado  and  the  Ritz  Hotel. 
It  is  also  a  short  walk  from  the  Banco  de 
Espaha  subway  station  (line  #5,  color 
coded  green  on  the  maps)  and  the  Atocha 
subway  station  (line  #/,  coded  purple  on 
the  maps). 
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WINE 

PRIVILEGED  EARTH 

On  a  tiny  shelf  of  California  land  grow  extraordinary  grapes. 
They  may  soon  produce  one  of  the  world's  truly  great  wines. 
By  Roy  Andries  de  Groot 


Mais,  M'sieu' ,  ga  vient d un  sol privtlegie! 
"But,  M'sieu',  it  comes  from  privileged 
earth!"  This  is  what  a  French  wine  expert 
always  answers  when  you  ask  him  why 
the  greatest  wines  invariably  come  from 
the  smallest  vineyards.  For  example,  what 
is  almost  certainly  the  king  of  all  red  wines. 
La  Romanee-Conti,  of  Burgundy,  comes 
from  a  vineyard  so  tiny — 590  feet  long 
and  328  feet  wide — that,  even  in  the  best 
years,  it  produces  no  more  than  about  7,000 
bottles.  The  "privileged  earth"  theory  is 
not  mere  fancy.  In  order  to  produce  true 
greatness  in  a  wine,  many  of  nature's  fac- 
tors must  coalesce — the  chemistry  of  the 
soil,  the  proper  drainage  of  the  rainfall, 
the  perfect  angle  to  the  sun,  the  geog- 
raphy and  climate,  the  closeness  to  water 
for  mists  and  humidity,  the  protection  from 
storms — a  combination  of  essentials  that 
come  together  with  extreme  rarity  and  only 
on  the  smallest  scale.  A  great  question  of 
our  time — as  to  American  wine — is 
whether  "privileged  earth"  can  also  be 
found  in  the  United  States. 

Between  the  Napa  Valley  and  that  part 
of  the  Sonoma  Valley  which  Jack  London 
in  his  novels  called  "The  Valley  of  the 
Moon,"  there  is  a  range  of  rough,  wild 
hills  called  the  Mayacamas  Mountains. 
Their  western  slopes  face  toward  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  and  descend  into  the  Valley 
of  the  Moon,  where  one  of  the  small  towns 
is  Glen  Ellen.  In  the  late  1960s — before 
the  valley  was  overrun  by  grape  growing 
and  wine  making — a  group  of  American 
mystics  walked  through  these  mountains 
looking  for  a  secluded  place  for  estab- 
lishing a  "perfect  community."  They 
planned  to  live  by  growing  and  selling 
grapes.  For  days,  they  explored  the  wild- 
est parts  of  the  high  land,  calling  on  "The 
Higher  Force"  to  guide  them.  They  found 
a  magnificent  place,  about  1 ,800  feet  above 
Glen  Ellen.  It  is  a  "bench,"  a  seventy- 
five-acre  shelf  of  land,  shaped  like  a  civs- 
cent  moon  around  the  top  of  a  descending 
amphitheater  The  mystics  took  over  the 
land  and  planted  vines 


Roy  Andries  de  Groot  is  president  of  the 
International  Gourmet  Society,   a   wine- 
tasting  group.  His  newest  honk.   A  First 
( !lassification  ol  the  Top  Ann  i 
yards  and  Wineries,  will  be  publish* 
fall  by  Simon  and  Schuster. 


During  the  twenty  years  since  that  day, 
the  signs  have  been  multiplying  and  point- 
ing toward  the  judgment  that  this  beau- 
tiful mountain  crescent  is  indeed  a  piece 
of  American  "privileged  earth."  The  red 
soil  contains  the  right  mixture  of  chemi- 
cals, minerals,  and  organic  ingredients — 
such  as  calcite,  calcium,  chalk,  clay,  gran- 
ite gravel,  limestone,  and  loam — to  ena- 
ble the  vine  roots  to  produce  the  compli- 
cated range  of  acids  that  either  pucker  or 
refresh  your  mouth,  the  volatile  perfumes 
that  remind  you  of  wildflowers  or  exotic 
fruits,  the  flavor  oils  that  tenderly  stim- 
ulate your  taste  buds,  the  glycerines  and 
glycerols  that  feel  like  silk  on  your  tongue, 
and  the  liquid  pigments  that  can  give  the 
wine  the  color  of  a  dazzling  ruby.  The 
glass  of  wine  you  will  eventually  hold  in 
your  hand  may  contain  more  than  300 
chemical  elements  drawn  from  the  earth. 

AMAZING  QUALITY  OF  FRUIT 

Those  same  vine  roots,  however,  are 
"aquaholic."  If  there  is  too  much  water, 
they  will  drink  it  all  and  the  juices  will 
be  diluted,  thus  producing  wine  that  is 
bland  and  weak.  Fortunately,  the  Glen  El- 

leyard  has  the  essential  steep  slope, 
dropping  600  feet  from  top  to  bottom, 

•oil  subsurface  drainage.  And  since 
■s  the  Pacific  Ocean,  damp. 


The  Glen  Ellen  Vineyard  has  the  right 
slope,  soil,  and  exposure  to  the  sun. 

cooling  breezes  slow  the  ripening  of  the 
grapes  and  intensify  the  flavors. 

None  of  this  was  known  to  the  mystics 
who  planted  the  first  vines.  They  had  no 
expertise  in  making  wine,  and  they  knew 
nothing  about  merchandising  grapes. 
Within  two  years  their  project  failed;  the 
vineyard  was  bought  by  the  Calplans  Cor- 
poration, a  large,  computerized  farm- 
management  group  interested  only  in  sell- 
ing grapes  by  the  ton  to  wine  makers  in 
northern  California.  Calplans  ploughed 
fifty  acres  of  the  Glen  Ellen  crescent  and 
planted  rows  of  Cabernet  Sauvignon, 
Merlot,  and  Zinfandel  vines.  By  then,  ru- 
mors had  begun  to  circulate  about  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  Glen  Ellen  grapes. 
"Amazing  quality  of  fruit"  was  the  re- 
action of  Dick  Arrowood,  the  renowned 
wine  maker  of  Chateau  St.  Jean,  in  Son- 
oma Valley.  "Remarkable  intensity  of  fla- 
vor." said  Paul  Draper,  the  respected  vint- 
ner and  part  owner  of  Ridge  Vineyards, 
in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains.  Another 
gifted  wine  maker,  the  young  Ric  For- 
man,  who  owns  Forman  Winery,  in  the 
Napa  Valley,  described  the  grapes  as  hav- 
ing "a  distinct  Bordeaux  quality."  Cal- 
plans heard  the  praise  and  jacked  up  their 
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"I  felt  at  once  as  if  I  had  found  an  uncut  diamond  waiting  to  be 
shaped  and  polished  into  a  brilliant  jewel." 


prices.  When  wine  makers  responded  by 
canceling  their  orders,  Calplans  put  Glen 
Ellen  up  for  sale. 

At  the  time  Glen  Ellen  came  on  the 
market,  a  group  of  five  friends  in  San 
Francisco — all  wealthy  young  men  as  well 
as  serious  lovers  of  the  red  wines  of  Bor- 
deaux— had  been  discussing  the  pooling 
of  their  capital  to  buy  a  vineyard  good 
enough  to  produce  a  superb  Cabernet 
Sauvignon.  They  had  four  properties  in 
mind,  and  they  considered  making  an  of- 
fer for  Glen  Ellen.  The  partners,  headed 
by  Ted  Elliott,  a  businessman,  recognized 
that  they  were  amateurs  and  needed  some 
expert  advice. 

They  hired  as  a  consultant  Richard  Graff, 
one  of  the  most  esteemed  and  successful 
of  California's  wine  makers  and  viticul- 
tural  experts,  who,  with  his  two  brothers, 
had  founded  and  still  owns  the  famous 
Chalone  Mountain  Vineyard,  in  Monte- 
rey. When  Graff  drove  up  the  steep  Moon 
Mountain  Lane  to  the  Glen  Ellen,  he  sensed 
that  something  unusual  lay  ahead.  He  saw 
the  crescent  shape  of  its  land,  felt  beneath 
his  feet  its  rough  red  earth,  tested  the 
arrogant  strength  of  its  vines,  and  felt  a 
heavy  cluster  of  its  grapes  in  his  hand. 
Then  he  read  the  analytical  report  of  the 
chemistry  of  its  soil,  and  finally  he  tasted 
some  of  the  wines  made  from  the  Glen 
Ellen  fruit.  Graff  had  no  doubts.  As  he 
recalled  recently,  "I  felt  at  once  as  if  1 
had  found  an  uncut  diamond  waiting  to 
be  shaped  and  polished  into  a  brilliant 
jewel." 

In  1979,  the  San  Francisco  partners 
bought  Glen  Ellen  Vineyard  and  took  con- 
trol, with  Dick  Graff  remaining  as  the 
technical  consultant.  Today  the  staff  wine 
maker  under  Graff  is  the  imaginative  young 
Jeff  Baker,  a  graduate  of  America's  fore- 
most wine-making  academy,  the  School 
of  Enology  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Davis,  who  has  had  substantial  ex- 
perience at  another  mountain  vineyard  in 
the  Mayacamas.  Baker  has  already  ex- 
plored virtually  every  square  yard  of  the 
Glen  Ellen  Vineyard  and  noted  that  the 
vines  in  different  sections  of  the  crescent- 
shaped  property  grow  differently  accord- 
ing to  whether  their  plot  of  land  faces 
west,  northwest,  or  southwest.  Eventu- 
ally, when  the  vineyard  owners  have  their 
own  winery  (which   is  now   under  con- 


struction), they  will  separately  vinify 
grapes  from  different  sections  of  the  land 
and  then — using  the  technique  employed 
at  the  great  premier  cru  chateaux  of  Bor- 
deaux— delicately  blend  them  toward  the 
ultimate  goal  of  creating  the  most  com- 
plex and  balanced  finished  wine. 

Several  weeks  ago,  Graff  and  I  spent  a 
number  of  days  tracking  down  each  of 
these  wines.  The  oldest  we  found  was  a 
1975  Cabernet  Sauvignon,  vinified  by 
Richard  Arrowood,  of  Chateau  St.  Jean. 
Although  there  is  no  more  of  this  wine 
on  the  market,  he  brought  up  one  of  the 


Jeff  Baker,  Glen  Ellen's  gifted  wine 
maker,  closely  watches  the  vines. 

last  few  bottles  from  his  cellar.  It  re- 
minded us  both  of  the  great  Chateau  La- 
tour  wine — macho,  intense,  and  power- 
ful— and  by  now  nothing  less  than  great. 
Arrowood  then  poured  his  1978,  which 
he  considers  so  good  that  he  has  given  it 
extra  aging  in  both  Limousin  oak  and  the 
bottle  before  it  will  be  released  this  win- 
ter. It  will  be  well  worth  stacking  away 
in  a  cool  cellar  for  additional  improve- 
ment. In  order  to  taste  a  wine  made  from 
the  1979  harvest,  we  drove  to  see  Steve 
Kistler,  of  the  new  Kistler  Vineyard, 
nearby.  Kistler's  young  vines  do  not  yet 
produce  fruit,  and  so,  these  last  few  years, 
he  has  made  wines  purchased  from  other 
vineyards.  In  1979.  he  bought  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  Glen  Ellen  harvest.  From 
it  he  has  made  a  superb  Cabernet  Sau- 
vignon, wonderfully  rich  in  bouquet  and 


taste,  full  and  velvety  on  the  tongue — 
ready  to  drink  now  or  to  lay  down  for 
future  enjoyment. 

DANCING  ON  THE  MOUNTAIN 

The  next  day,  in  San  Luis  Obispo,  we  tasted 
the  dramatic  first  sequence  of  Glen  El- 
len's wines,  made  by  Graff  and  Baker. 
Because  the  winery  is  not  yet  finished, 
the  1980  grapes  were  trucked  down  to  the 
Mount  Eden  Winery,  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
mountains,  south  of  San  Francisco;  after 
eighteen  months  in  Limousin  oak  barrels, 
the  wine  was  bottled  and  is  now  resting 
at  the  Edna  Valley  Vineyard,  in  San  Luis 
Obispo.  It  was  harmonious  and  rich,  and 
already  it  has  a  balanced  roundness  and 
without  question  a  great  future.  It  will  be 
released  in  about  six  months  and  will  be 
an  important  wine  to  add  to  any  serious 
cellar  list.  In  1981 ,  the  Glen  Ellen  grapes 
were  again  trucked  to  Mount  Eden;  that 
wine  is  now  aging  in  Limousin  oak  barrels 
at  Edna  Valley,  where  I  tasted  samples. 
Although  the  wine  is  obviously  less  de- 
veloped than  the  '80  and  it  still  has  some 
hard  edges  of  tannin,  which  are  slowly 
being  smoothed  off  by  aging,  its  aromatic 
flavors  have  already  appeared,  indicating 
a  definite  Bordeaux-style  future  at  ma- 
turity. If  it  develops  normally,  it  will  be 
bottled  at  about  this  time  next  year  and 
then  given  additional  aging  before  its  re- 
lease. In  1982,  so  far,  Graff  says,  the  grapes 
on  the  mountain  are  developing  extremely 
well  and  should  give  us  the  best  wine  in 
Glen  Ellen's  short  history.  Then,  in  1983, 
there  will  be  dancing  on  the  mountain,  as 
a  brand-new  winery  with  the  last  word  in 
equipment  is  completed — including, 
wonder  of  wonders,  an  aging  cellar  tun- 
neled deep  into  the  mountain  to  ensure  a 
cool,  dark,  quiet,  slow  aging  of  poten- 
tially great  wine. 

The  1983  will  be  the  first  "estate-bot- 
tled" Cabernet  Sauvignon  with  the  Glen 
Ellen  label.  It  will  go  into  the  Limousin 
oak  barrels  early  in  1984,  probably  to  be 
bottled  in  1987  and  released  in  1988.  Al- 
though that  wine  will  still  be  young,  it 
will  tell  us  a  great  deal  about  Glen  Ellen's 
future.  Perhaps  by  1990  we  can  form  a 
judgment;  certainly  by  2000  we  shall  know 
whether  it  will  be  worthy  to  join  the  small 
fraternity  of  the  great  wines  of  the  world. 
I,  for  one,  am  betting  on  it.D 
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ROOKS 

TANGENTS  OF  THEDSNCE 

One  book  that  reveals  the  process  of  choreography  and  another  that 
conveys  the  excitement  of  performance. 
By  Peter  J.  Rosenwald 


Dance  is  about  dance.  Books  never  do  it 
justice  or  capture  its  magic.  Drawings, 
paintings,  and  photographs  can  freeze  an 
instant  of  movement,  an  image,  or  a  mood. 
Words  can  fill  in  the  gaps  where  no  pic- 
tures exist;  they  can  provide  a  back- 
ground, a  touch  of  color  here  or  a  high- 
fight  there.  But  pictures  and  words  about 
dance  can  never  substitute  for  the  meas- 
ured movement  of  figures  through  time 
and  space  and  the  spectrum  of  emotional 
responses  which  this  movement  triggers. 
Like  many  nonliterary  artists,  dancers 
historically  have  been  poor  verbal  com- 
municators of  their  art.  Even  dance  writ- 
ers and  critics  have  tended  to  invent  a 
language  with  which  they  can  satisfy 
themselves  and  gain  accolades  from  their 
peers,  without  engaging  their  readers.  For 
me,  the  best  dance  books  are  not  those 
that  try  to  describe  dance,  but  volumes 
that  manage — often  inadvertently — to 
sneak  up  and  grab  hold  of  some  aspect  of 
this  ethereal  art  form  or  reveal  its  crea- 
tors' unguarded  minds  at  work.  Two  works 
in  particular  strike  me  as  being  treasures. 

Diaghilev  Observed 
Nesta  Macdonald 
Dance  Horizons,  New  York, 
and  Dance  Books  Ltd., 
London,  1975 

Nesta  Macdonald's  Diaghilev  Observed 
presents  a  marvelously  multifaceted  view 
of  Diaghilev  and  the  Ballet  Russe.  For  the 
most  part,  the  critics  and  journalists  whose 
excerpted  writings  make  up  the  bulk  of 
Macdonald's  wonderfully  crafted  narra- 
tive are  refreshingly  straightforward;  they 
are  happily  devoid  of  dance-groupie  jar- 
gon. Very  early  on,  Macdonald  chooses 
a  description  of  the  impresario  made  by 
Vernon  Duke:  "When  I  first  gazed  at  Di- 
aghilev's  face,  I  thought  instantly  of  a 
decadent  Roman  Emperor — Caligula, 
perhaps,  although  Diaghilev  was  allergic 
to  horses,  among  other  things;  then  the 
Tartar  in  him — possibly  Genghis  Khan— 

Each  month  the  editors  ask  an  expert  in 
some  area  of  connoisseurship  to  discuss 
an  outstanding  hook  in  his  or  her  field  of 
expertise,  regardless  of  the  hook's  date  of 
publication.  This  month  we  turn  to  Peter 
enwald,  dame  critic  for  the  Wall 


or  even  a  barbarous  Scythian  became  vis- 
ible— and  lastly,  what  he  really  was:  a 
Russian  grand  seigneur  of  Alexander  III 
vintage."  His  voice,  said  Duke,  "seemed 
monstrously  affected  at  first — the  Impe- 
rial page's  voice  of  aristocratic  St.  Pe- 
tersburg— but  you  soon  knew  that  he  must 
have  .  .  .  been  born  with  it."  Macdonald 
elaborates  with  a  quotation  from  the  widow 
of  the  critic  Ernest  Newman:  Diaghiiev's 
voice  was,  she  said,  "not  black  velvet,  but 
brown  velvet." 

More  than  any  other  book  of  this  richly 
chronicled   period,   Diaghilev   Observed 


In  this  drawing  by  Jean  Cocteau,  a 
monocled  Diaghilev,  at  center, 
evinces  professional  interest  in  the 
revival  of  his  temperamental  pro- 
tege, Nijinsky,  who  has  succumbed 
backstage  after  a  supposedly  ex- 
hausting leap  in  Spectre  de  la  Rose. 

helped  me  to  understand  the  magnitude 
of  the  forces  that  emanated  from  Di- 
aghilev and  that  gave  us  the  transition  from 
what  were  essentially  court  dances  (even 
though  ballets  were  already  being  per- 
formed for  popular  audiences)  to  dance 
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Stravinsky  said  of  Nijinsky:  "The  poor  boy  knew  nothing 

about  music,  and  the  lacunae  were  so  serious  that  his  plastic  vision 

could  not  compensate  for  them." 


theater  as  we  know  it  today.  Captured  are 
the  emotion  that  is  missing  from  most  bal- 
let books,  the  smell  of  sweat,  the  hair 
rising  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  exhil- 
aration. The  London  Daily  Mirror  critic, 
who  wrote  under  the  initials  W.M.,  ex- 
ulted after  a  performance  of  Diaghilev's 
company  during  its  premier  ( 1911 )  season 
in  Britain:  "The  whole  of  this  crabbed 
world  that  waits  for  joy  and  lightness  is 
crowding  to  Covent  Garden  to  forget  itself 
in  the  Russian  Ballet.  Grim  Russia,  which 
most  ignorants  associated,  until  the  last 
few  years,  with  caviare  and  revolution, 
with  Grand  Dukes  and  Kiimmel.  .  . 
'anonymous'  Russia  has  now  paradoxi- 
cally danced  herself  into  the  heart  of  old 
Europe."  We  also  get  the  difficulties,  the 
letdowns.  Igor  Stravinsky,  who  composed 
Le  Sacre  du  Printemps  for  Diaghilev's 
company,  wrote  of  Nijinsky,  Diaghilev's 
great  protege,  "The  idea  of  working  with 
Nijinsky  filled  me  with  misgiving.  .  .  .  The 
poor  boy  knew  nothing  of  music.  .  .  .  The 
lacunae  were  so  serious  that  his  plastic 
vision,  often  of  great  beauty,  could  not 
compensate  for  them.  .  .we  advanced  at  a 
snail's  pace  .  .  .  Nijinsky  complicated  and 
encumbered  his  dances  beyond  all  reason, 
thus  creating  difficulties  for  the  danc- 
ers. .  .  .  Seeing  that  he  was  losing  prestige 
with  the  company  but  was  strongly  upheld 
by  Diaghilev,  he  became  presumptuous, 
capricious,  and  unmanageable." 

Touring  America  in  1916,  the  Diaghilev 
troupe  was  greeted  ecstatically  by  audi- 
ences, journalists,  and  critics.  The  re- 
sultant dispatches  focus  as  much  on  au- 
dience reaction  to  the  dance  as  on  the 
dance  itself.  Wrote  the  dance  critic  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  "There  was  no 
one  in  the  audience  last  night  who  did  not 
wish  he  could  see  the  entire  Diaghileff 
[an  alternative  spelling]  repertory."  If  the 
audiences  thrilled  to  Firebird.  Le  Spectre 
de  la  Rase,  Soleil  de  Nuit.  and  Le  Car- 
naval,  we  also  learn  from  the  Kansas  Citv 
Star  that  police-captain  Ennis,  assigned 
Convention  Hall  duty,  told  Diaghilev  be- 
fore the  first  performance:  "This  is  a 
strictly  moral  town,  and  we  won't  stand 
for  any  of  that  highbrow  immorality." 

In  this  book  you  can  get  caught  up  in 
the  excitement  of  experiencing  dance.  I  (ere 
is  a  sample  from  Richard  Capell's  1C)2I 
review  ol  ■  Princess  from  the 


London  Daily  Mail  of  November  3:  "If 
you  ask  how,  without  song  or  ordinary 
pantomime  fun,  Perrault's  nursery  tale 
made  a  full  evening's  wonder  for  the  West 
End  world,  the  answer  is — by  splendour. 
By  the  obvious  and  undeniable  music  of 
Tchaikovsky,  all  banners  out,  vehement, 
never  at  a  loss.  By  an  unexampled  display 
of  that  strict,  classical  dancing  before  which 
one  gapes  with  wonder,  even  if  not  quite 
knowing  in  the  rules  of  the  art." 

The  providing  of  this  type  of  back- 
ground, color,  highlight,  and  emotion 
captures  in  words  elements  of  the  dance 
scene — which  adds  perspective  without 
trying  to  explain  the  magic  of  the  per- 
formance itself.  If  dance  is  about  dance, 
then  writing  about  dance  ought  to  reflect 
the  context,  not  solely  the  content. 

The  Notebooks  of  Martha  Graham 
Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  1973 

The  Notebooks  of  Martha  Graham  takes 
the  opposite  tack,  looking  toward  the  stage 
from  the  vantage  point  of  a  great  dancer- 
choreographer  rather  than  from  the  aisle 
seat  of  a  critic.  That  means  that  the  reader 
must  already  be  familiar  with  Graham's 
dances.  Beyond  that,  there  is  nothing  easy 
about  the  writing.  These  notebooks  are 
an  endless  puzzle,  forcing  the  reader  to 
search  for  bridges  between  the  strings  of 
words,  juxtapositions  of  ideas,  paradoxes, 
lirections,  snippets  of  poetry,  lat- 
eral intellectual  jumps,  descriptions  of 
physical  leaps,  and  the  dance  works  them- 
selves, which  took  shape  when  these  notes 
were  finally  translated  into  movement. 


Martha  Graham,  foreground,  with  her 
controversial  young  troupe,  in  1935. 

That  we  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  Martha  Graham's  vision  in  verbal 
form  is  fortunate.  We  know  little  of  what 
was  going  on  in  Marius  Petipa's  mind  when 
he  created  The  Sleeping  Beauty  except  that 
its  perfect  balances  and  exaggerated  pro- 
tocol were  a  metaphor  for  the  orderly,  bal- 
anced world  of  the  late  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. By  contrast,  in  many  of  Martha 
Graham's  strongest  works,  such  as  her 
Clytemnestra,  a  retelling  of  Aeschylus's 
Oresteia,  her  world  is  that  of  the  soul 
looking  out,  a  world  of  the  unconscious 
mind  translated  into  movement;  it  is  an 
honesty  so  complete,  a  vision  so  original, 
percussive,  and  strident,  that  the  balance 
comes  from  the  forces  opposite  those  which 
prevailed  in  the  romantic  fairy-tale  world. 

Graham's  Preliminary  Studies  for  Cly- 
temnestra begin:  "Clytemnestra  opens  in 
Hades.  'Why?'  her  question."  We  find 
that  the  "opening  and  closing  with  chorus 
in  red"  is  an  early  idea,  that  Honig  and 
Lorca  have  come  to  mind,  that  "the  book 
of  life"  and  men's  writings  on  "the  tablet 
of  the  heart"  are  all  ideas  worth  captur- 
ing, images  piling  one  upon  the  other.  In 
another  section  of  Notebooks,  movement 
is  delineated  by  numbers  and  stage  direc- 
tions. And  there  are  small  notes  explain- 
ing feeling.  After  a  "wide  kick  to  2nd 
kneel  inverted  push  up — walk,"  Graham 
notes,  "This  moment  is  her  submission  to 
the  sight  of  the  Rape  of  the  City — Either 
she  submits  to  Hades — or  else  she  de- 
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In  watching  Graham's  mind  we 
get  a  rare  and  wonderful 
chance  to  see  a  genius 
molding  the  material  of  art. 
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mands  that  Hades  look  upon  it  through 
her  eyes  and  in  justification  of  her  cause. " 

Even  later  the  choreographer's  idea  of 
the  exact  action  of  Clytemnestra  has  de- 
veloped to  the  point  not  only  of  blocking 
specific  steps  and  directions  ("Bouree  bent 
knees — R — front  to  L  stage,  6  sets,  dart 
and  turn  with  contraction  3  times.  .  .") 
but  also  of  using  arrows  and  repeats  to 
give  every  nuance  possible.  Yet  because 
of  Graham's  unique  vision,  she  can  switch 
from  a  description  of  the  action  she  wants 
her  dancers  to  perform  to  a  profile  of  how 
her  characters  feel.  "After  killing — Cly- 
temnestra walks  through  mesh — faces  and 
watches  chariot  exit — goes  on  platform — 
sees  cloak — Helen  of  Troy  dances  like  in- 
ner self  of  Clytemnestra  in  her  instant  of 
remorse  while  C.  stands — ." 

If  the  studies  for  Clytemnestra  in  the 
Notebooks  were  the  only  example  of  Mar- 
tha Graham's  creativity,  the  volume  would 
still  be  fascinating.  But  there  are  many 
instances.  In  watching  the  artist's  mind — 
unfettered  as  Graham's  certainly  appears 
to  be — create  a  host  of  works,  watching 
their  architecture  develop,  we  get  a  rare 
and  wonderful  chance  to  see  a  genius 
molding  the  material  of  art.  In  a  section 
entitled  "Notes  for  Dances  Never  Cho- 
reographed," the  visual  images  of  "fan," 
"bridal  wreath,"  "veil  of  sorrow,"  and 
"cloak"  provide  a  frame  of  symbolic  ref- 
erences that  could  very  well  stand  for  the 
ages  of  a  woman's  life.  We  wonder  what 
would  happen  to  them  in  a  given  work. 
And  while  it  was  never  consciously  cho- 
reographed, did  this  sequence  turn  up,  in 
part  or  wholly,  in  some  other  dance? 

What  is  the  dance  lover  to  make  of  all 
these  thoughts  and  directions,  this  jumble 
of  inspiration  and  technical  instructions? 
For  me  they  provide  an  enriching  expe- 
rience. It  must  have  been  all  too  easy  for 
the  early  critics  of  Graham  to  mock  her. 
Why  did  her  dancers  seem  to  be  suffering 
so?  Was  there  any  reason  other  than  a 
desire  to  be  novel  that  had  pushed  her  to 
abandon  the  classical  vocabulary  and  search 
for  new  ways  to  express  emotions  without 
mime,  the  accepted  vocabulary  of  arti- 
fice? The  Notebooks  provide  answers  to 
these  questions  just  as  surely  as  Jung's 
studies  of  the  unconscious  explain  to  us 
the  basis  for  his  therapy.  And  the  dance 
lover  is  the  richer  for  studying  them.D 
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bedside,  dry-dock,  and  on- 
board companion  for  every 
sailor  to  give  and  to  own. 

Edited  by  Michael  Bartlett 
and  Joanne  A.  Fishman 
with  an  Introduction  by 
Dennis  Conner 


A  JOYOUS.  ECLECTIC  CORNUCOPIA  OF  THE  BEST  THAT  HAS  BEEN 

THOUGHT  AND  WRITTEN  ABOUT  THE  SPORT.  BY  AND  ABOUT  THE 

MASTERS  THEMSELVES.  AND  THE  FINEST  WRITERS  EVER  TO  HAVE 

PENNED  THEIR  DEVOTION  TO  IT.  INCLUDING  THOR  HEYERDAHL   WILLIAM 

F  BUCKLEY.  JR..  TED  TURNER.  SIR  FRANCIS  CHICHESTER   JAN  DE 

HARTOG.  JOSHUA  SLOCUM.  TED  HOOD.  RACHEL  CARSON.  ERNEST  K 

GANN.  ALISTAIR  MACLEAN,  SAMUEL  ELIOT  MORISON 

AND  JAMES 
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FLYING  W.  FARMS 
LITTLE  BLUE  BOY 


Our  main  herd  sire 

Show  champion,  and  proven  sire  of  tiny  foalel 
30  Inches,  silver  dapple  grey. 

Flying  w  Farms  Is  1600  acres  In  beautiful  Pike 
County,  Ohio.  Breeding,  raising  and  showing 
champion  miniature  horses.  Striving  always  for 
excellence!  We  specialize  In  the  refined,  elegant 
miniature  horse.  We  show  our  horses  and  were 
leading  breeder  for  trophies  won  In  1961  and 
1962.  Send  $4  cash  for  full  color  brochure.  We 
have  some  beautiful  little  horses  for  sale.  250  to 
choose  from! 


a 


Flying 


For  those  who  want 
the  very  best!" 


Farms 


Bob  and  Fredencka  Wagner 

P  O  Box  831J  •  Piketon,  Ohio  45661 
Telephone  (614)  493-2401 


CONNOISSEUR 


THE  AMERICAN  ADDRESS  BOOK 


A  LA  VIEILLE  RUSSIE 

781  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-PL2  1727 

Snuff  Boxes,  Faberge,  jewels,  icons, 

18th  Century  French  furniture  and 

decorations. 

ART  &  LEGEND 

Garv  Spratt 

Box  13,  San  Anselmo,  CA  94960 

Tel:  415-454  3476 

American  Indian  Art,  Folk  Art  and 

Painting.  Colonial  Spanish  Art. 

ARVEST  GALLERIES,  INC. 

77  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  MA  021 16 
Tel:  617-247  1418 

19th  and  early  20th  Century  American 
and  European  Paintings  of  all  schools. 

DORIS  LESLIE  BLAU  GALLERY 

15  East  57th  Street, 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-759  3715 

Antique  Oriental  and  European  carpets 

of  superb  quality  and  unusual  design. 

and  period  tapestries. 

BOWERS  &  RUDDY  GALLERIES 

5525  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90036 

Tel:  213-857  5700 

World's  largest  rare  coin  auctioner, 

numismatic  book  publishers  and  retail 

coin  firm . 

MICHAEL  CAPO 

831  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10003 

Tel:  212-982  3356 

Specialising  in  fine  XVIII  and  XIX 

Century  furniture,  paintings  and  objets 

d'art. 

RALPH  M.  CHAIT  GALLERIES 

12  East  56th  Street, 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-758  0937 

Important  Chinese  works  of  art, 

including  porcelain,  pottery,  bronzes, 

hardstones  and  sculptures  dating  from 

3000  BC  to  the  early  19th  century. 

DIDIER  AARON,  INC. 

32  East  67th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-988  5248 
9002  Melrose  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90069 
Tel:  213-273  3037 
Furniture,  Art  Objects, 
Paintings,  Decorations 

DILLINGHAM  &  COMPANY 

3485  Sacaramento  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  941 18 

Tel:  415-563  1976 

Specialising  in  17th  and  18th  Century 

English  furniture  and  furnishings 

Mon-Sat.  10  a.m.  15  p.m. 

ROBERT  DOMERGUE  &  COMPANY 

560  Jackson  Street. 

San  Francisco,  CA  94133 

Tel:  415-781  4034 

17th  &  18th  Century  French  &  Italian 

Furniture  &  Oriental  Art. 

MALCOLM  FRANKLIN,  INC. 

126  East  Delaware  Place 
Chicago,  IL606II 
Tel:  312-337  0202 
Eighteenth-Century  English 
Furniture  of  the  Finest  Quality. 

GEM  ANTIQUES 

1088  Madison  Avenue, 

New  York,  NY  10028 

Tel:  212-535  7399 

Specialising  in  Paperweights  (antique 

&  modern).  Art  pottery  &  porcelain 

(American  &  European)  from  the  late 

19th  &  early  20th  Century. 


HAMMER  GALLERIES 

33  West  57th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019 
Tel:  212-644  4400 
Cable:  HAMMERGALLNY 
Specializing  in  19th  and  20th  Century 
European  and  American,  Western 
Americana,  and  Contemporary 
Paintings  and  Sculpture. 

JAMES  M.  HANSEN 

27  East  De  la  Guerra, 
Santa  Barbara,  CA  93101 
Tel:  805-963  1517 
Fine  furniture. 

CONSTANCE  H.  HURST  ANTIQUES 

11922  San  Vicente  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90049 
Tel:  213-826  4579 
Importers  of  fine  furniture . 

HUSBERG  FINE  ARTS  GALLERY 

330  South  Highway  179,  P.O.  Box  D 

Sedona.  AZ  86336 

Tel:  602-282  7489 

Dealers  in  fine  quality  Western, 

landscape ,  and  wildlife  art.  Our 

Vintage  Room  features  19th  and  20th 

Century  works  by  deceased  artists. 

HYDE  PARK  ANTIQUES,  LTD. 

836  Broadway  (below  13th  St.) 

New  York,  NY  10003 

Tel:  212-477  0033 

Fine  Eighteenth  and  Early  19th 

Century  English  Furniture.  Paintings, 

Mirrors,  Porcelain  (also  Chinese 

Export)  and  Accessories. 

I.  FREEMAN  &  SON,  INC. 

12  E.  52nd  Street 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-759  6900 

Antique  English  and  American 

silver.  Old  Sheffield  Plate,  Victorian 

Plate. 

JAMES  GALLEY 

P.O.  Box  187 

Collegeville,  PA  19426 

Tel:  215-489  2828 

Chinese  Export  Porcelains,  18th  and 

Early  19th  Centuries. 

KAZANJIAN  JEWELS 

332  North  Rodeo  Drive 

Beverly  Hills,  CA  90210 

Tel:  213-278  0811 

Telex:  194-158 

International  buyers  of  important 

diamonds,  precious  gems  and  fine 

estate  jewelry  for  more  than  60  years. 

KENNEDY  GALLERIES 

40  West  57th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10019 

Tel:  212-541  9600 

18th.  19th  and  20th  Century  American 

Art. 

KENTSHIRE  GALLERIES 

37  East  12th  Street 

New  York.  NY  10003 

Tel:  212-673  6644 

English  formal  and  country  furniture. 

Oriental  furniture,  paintings, 

porcelains,  and  accessories. 

KING-THOMASSON  INC 

1213  1/2  Berthea,  Houston,  TX  77006 

Tel:  713-529  9768 

Specialising  in  the  Fine  17th-century 

oak  furniture  and  18th-century  country 

furniture. 


LADNER- YOUNG  INC 

414  La  Canada,  Box  1924 

La  Jolla,  CA  92038 

One  Block  East  of  La  Jolla  Blvd.  in 

South  Lajolla 

Tel:  714-459  3753 

Importer  of  English  antique  furniture, 

prints  and  decorative  accessories. 

Hours.  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  weekdays  and 

by  appointment. 

MARLBOROUGH  GALLERY  INC. 

40  West  57th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019 
Tel:  212-541  4900 
Telex:  236485 
Art  Gallery. 

NEWEL  ART  GALLERIES,  INC. 

425  East  53rd  Street 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-758  1970 

The  largest  and  most  extraordinary 

antique  resource  in  the  world— from 

Renaissance  to  Art  Deco. 

NEWHOUSE  GALLERIES,  INC. 

19th  East  66th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10021 

Tel:  212-879  2700 

Telex:  EMAYENGAL 

Old  Masters,  Seventeenth,  Eighteenth 

and  Nineteenth  Century  English  and 

European  Paintings.  Eighteenth  and 

Nineteenth  Century  American 

Paintings. 

NOORTMAN  &  BROD 

1020  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-772  3370 
Telex:  968597 

See  also  Brod  Gallery,  London 
Noortman,  London 

OSBORNE  MARQUIS  LTD. 
International  Fine  Art  Consultants  & 
Appraisers. 

18  West  Putnam  Ave. 
Greenwich.  CN  06830 
Tel:  203-629  1023 
Appraising  by  professionals  for 
Insurance,  Estates,  Donations. 
Experienced  advice  on  buying  and 
selling  art  works  and  on  restoring  art 
works. 

DAVID  E.  J.  PEPIN 

P.O.  Box  354 

Grant  Park,  I L  60940 

Tel:  800-435  5119 

Member  NBTHK 

Japanese  swords,  fittings  and  Oriental 

Art. 

IRA  SPANIERMAN,  INC. 

50  E.  78th  Street, 

New  York,  NY  10021 

Tel:  212-879  7085 

Fine  American  and  European  paintings 

of  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries. 

STAIR  &  COMPANY 

59  East  57th  Street, 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-355  7620 

REDECORATE  (Domestic)/ 

(  HRISANT(Infl) 

18th  century  English  furniture  and 

Chinese  Export  porcelain. 

GARRICK  C.  STEPHENSON 

50  East  57th  Street. 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  2I2-PL3  2570 

Antiques  -  Works  of  Art: 

Frem  h.  English,  Chinese,  Japanese. 


TEAM  ANTIQUES 

(Tiffany  Specialists) 

Box  1052 

Great  Neck,  NY  11023 

Tel:  516-487  1826 

Publishers  of  Team's  Tiffany 

Treasures,  an  offering  of  the  finest 

quality,  rare  and  guaranteed  authentic 

Tiffany  Collectables.  Dealers  and 

Tiffany  Specialists  for  17 years. 

H.  TERRY-ENGELL  GALLERY 

22  East  76th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10021 

Tel:  212-535-9800 

Telex:  ATSNY  423646 

Important  Old  Masters  and  19th 

Century  French  Paintings  and 

Watercolours. 

THERIEN  &  CO.,  INC. 

81 1  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  CA  94133 
Tel:  415-781  6991 
17th,  18th  and  early  19th-century 
furniture  and  decorations;  English, 
French,  Continental  and  Oriental, 
including  Oriental  carpets  and  old 
Sheffield  plate. 

TRANSWORLD  ART/ALEX 
ROSENBERG  GALLERY 

20  West  57th  Street 

New  York.  NY  10019 

Tel:  212-757  2700 

Paintings,  drawings,  sculpture, 

photography  and  prints  by 

contemporary  American  and  European 

masters  and  young  emerging  artists. 

WAKEFIELD-SCEARCE 
GALLERIES,  INC. 

525  Washington  Street, 
Shelbyville,  KY  40065 
Tel:  502-633  4382 

One  of  America's  finest  collections  of 
18th  and  19th  Century  English  antique 
furniture,  porcelains,  painting 
accessories,  and  specialising  in 
Georgian  Silver  and  Old  Sheffield 
Plate.  74  page  catalogue  $5.00. 

CECELIA  B.  WILLIAMS 

Route  3  Box  324 
Annapolis,  MD  21403 
Tel:  301-267  6356 

English,  Queen  Anne,  Chippendale, 
and  Hepplewhite  Furniture.  Old 
Sheffield  and  other  appropriate 
accessories.  Photographs  sent  on 
request.  By  appointment  only. 

WILSON  GALLERIES 

662  Canyon  Road.  Sante  Fe,  NM  87501 
Tel:  505-982  8911 

The  most  comprehensive  selection  of 
quality  18th-century  English  furniture 
available  in  the  American  West. 

WINFIELD  WINSOR  ANTIQUES 

458  Jackson  Square,  San  Francisco, 

CA  941 1 1 

Tel:  415-362  0613 

Fine  17th  and  18th  century  English, 

European  and  Oriental  furniture  and 

works  of  art. 

HARRY  WINSTON,  INC. 

718  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY 

10019 

Tel:  212-245  2000 

Telex:  62418 

Diamond  manufacturing,  wholesale 

and  retail  precious  stones  and  jewelry. 

RICHARD  YEAKEL  ANTIQUES 

1099  S.  Coast  Highway 

Laguna  Beach,  CA 

60  minutes  from  Los  Angeles 

Tel:  714-494  5526/494-6667 

Three  stores  of  15th  to  18th  Century. 

finest  quality  family  business 

established  1940. 
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THE  BRITISH 
ADDRESS  BOOK 


NORMAN    ADAMS 

8- 10  Hans  Road,  Knightsbridge, 

London  SW3 

Tel:  01-589  5266 

Fine  18th-century  English  Furniture  unci 

Works  of  Art 

ARENSKI 

29-31  George  Street,  London  wih  s;pe 
Tel:  01-486  0678 

Fine  antique  furniture,  glass,  paintings, 
bronzes,  objets  d'art 

ASPREY  &  CO.  LTD. 

165-169  New  Bond  Street, 

London  wiyoar 

Tel:  01-493  6767 

Cables:  Culleus,  London  Telex:  251 10 

Antique  silver,  jewellery,  miniatures,  fine 

period  furniture,  clocks  and  watches, 

glass,  objets  d'art  and  Faberge 

H.  BLAIRMAN  &  SONS  LTD. 

119  Mount  Street,  London  wiv  5HB 
Tel:  01-493  0444 
18th  century  Furniture,  Regency 
Furniture,  Chinese  Mirror  Pictures  and 
Works  of  Art 

BLUETT  &  SONS  LTD. 

48  Davies  Street,  London  wi  ild 

Tel:  01-629  4018/3397 

Oriental  Ceramics  and  works  of  Art 

BROD  GALLERY 

24  St.  James's  Street ,  London  sw  1  a  i  ha 

Tel:  01-839  3871 

Cables:  Brodart  London  swi 

Old  Master  Paintings,  French 

Nineteenth  Century  Paintings  and 

Drawings,  English  Paintings  and 

Drawings. 

See  also  Noortman  &  Brod,  New  York. 

CIANCIMINO  LTD 

104  Mount  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-499  2672 

Important  Oriental  Works  of  Art 

COLNAGHI 

14  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-491  7408 

Paintings  and  Drawings  by  Old  and 
Modern  Masters,  European  Sculpture, 
Furniture  and  works  of  Art. 

COVENT  GARDEN  GALLERY 

20  Russell  Street  (by  the  Royal  Opera 

House),  London  wc2 

Tel:  01-836  1139 

17th,  18th  &  19th  Century  British 

watercolours,  drawings,  pastels  and  oil 

paintings 

CRANE  GALLERY 

171a  Sloane  Street  (1st  Floor), 

London  swi 

Tel:  01-235  2464 

Paintings,  Furniture,  Quilts,  Decoys 

Also  "Americana".  Perhaps  the  most 

beautiful  and  unusual  gallery  in 

London.  Daily  l(>-6,  Saturdays  10-4 

ANDREW  SIMON  CROSBY 

22  Hartfield  Road,  Forest  Row, 

East  Sussex 

Tel:  Hartfield  353 

Oriental  Carpel  bonks  and  honks  on 

Glass  Collecting.  Catalogues  tree  on 

request.  Dealer  in  Turkoman  Carpels 

from  the  presynthetic  period 

EBURY  GALLERY 

89  Ebury  Street,  London swi  w  gcji 
Tel:  01-730  3341  7806 

Paintings,  Watercolours,  Drawings  and 
Prints  by  contemporary  British  Artists 
Daily  10-6.  Saturday  10-1. 

FNZO  AP1CELLA,  MARTIN  BATTIRSRY,  IAN 
DAVID  BAKER,  DUGCIE  EIELDS,  AllRIAS 
GEORGE,  CHRISTOPHER  HOBP.s 


OWEN  EDGAR  GALLERY 

9  West  Halkin  Streci.  Belgravia, 

London  sw  1  \  8ji 

Tel:  01-235  8989 

Important  18th  ci  19th  (  entury 

Paintings 

Specialising  in  major  Yntnrum  works 

FINE  ART  SOCIETY 

148  New  Bond  Street.  London  »  1 

Tel:  01-629  5116 

British  Art  of  the  19th  and  20th 

centuries,  Paintings.  Watercolours, 

Drawings  and  Sculpture  and  Dt  corative 

Arts 

RICHARD  GREEN  (FINE 
PAINTINGS) 

44  Dover  Street,  London  w  1 

Tel:  01-493  7997 

Also  at  4  New  Bond  Street, 

London  wi. 

Tel  01-499  5553 

18th  and  19th  century  English 

Paintings,  17th  and  18th  century  Dutch, 

Flemish  and  Italian  17th  to  19th 

century  European  Paintings 

GREY-HARRIS  &  CO. 

12  Princess  Victoria  Street,  Clifton, 

Bristol 

Tel:  Bristol  37365 

A  leading  West  of  England  repository 

for  Jewellery,  Old  Sheffield  and  quality 

Electro  plate 

HALCYON  DAYS  LTD. 

14  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square, 
London  wiy iaa 
Tel:  01-499  5784 

English  antiques:  18th  century  enamels, 
treen,  papier  mache.  Idle  and  objects  of 
vertu.  Halcyon  Days  also  specialize  in 
fine  modern  enamels;  twelve  years  ago 
they  revived  the  craft  in  Bilston,  the 
traditional  centre  in  Georgian  limes. 

M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 

44/52  New  Oxford  Street,  London 

wcia  ies 

Tel:  01-636  2121 

Fine  18th  century  English  Furniture  and 

Works  of  Art 

W.  R.  HARVEY  &  CO.  (ANTIQUES) 
LTD. 

67-70  Chalk  Farm  Road, 

London  nwi  8an 

Tel:  01-485  1504 

Fine  17th  to  early  19th  century 

furniture,  clocks  and  Works  of  Art. 

Services  valuations  and  restorations 

HAZLITT,  GOODEN  &  FOX  LTD. 

38  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London 

swiy  6bb 

Tel.  01-930  6422/6821 

English  I8th  and  19th  century  paintings 

and  drawings.  Italian  baroque  and 

roccoco  paintings.  French  19th  century 

paintings  and  drawings 

HEIM  GALLERY 

59  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London 

swi 

Tel   01-493  0688 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Sculptures  in 

marble,  bronze  an  1?  terracotta 

HENNELL  LTD. 

1  Davies  Street.  Berkeley  Square, 

London  wiy  2ny 

Tel:  01-494  3011 

Antique  ami  Modern  Jewellery  and 

Silver,  Domes  the  Hennells 

from  1737 

HOLMES 

29  Old  Bond  donwi 


IONA  ANTIQUES 

Stand  1 1 ,  Antique  Hypermarket, 

26  Kensington  High  Street, 

London  ws  jpi 

Tel:  01-937  7435 

Cables:  lona,  London  W8 

lmh  (  entury  English  paintings  of 

animals.  Illustrated  catalogue  available. 

ALAN  JACOBS 

8  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  sw  1 
Tel:  01-930  3709 

Specialising  in  17th  century  Dutch  and 
Flemish  Old  Master  Paintings 

S.  &  H.  JEWELL 

26  Parker  Street,  London  wc2 
Tel  01-405  8520 

Fine  quality  19th  and  20th  Century 
Furniture.  Restoration  and  valuation 

SIMON  KAYE  LTD 

\h  Albemarle  Street,  London  wix  3HF 

Tel:  01^193  7658 

Antique  silver,  Old  Sheffield  Plate. 

Antique  Medical  Instruments. 

and  in  New  York 

I.  Freeman  &  Son  Inc. 

12  E.  52nd  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

10022 

Tel:  (212)759-6900 

Antique  English  and  American  silver, 

Old  Sheffield  Plate,  Victorian  Plate. 

R.  A.  LEE 

1-9  Bruton  Place,  London  wi 
Tel :  0 1  -629  5600  and  499  6266 
Works  of  Art,  Fine  Furniture,  Clocks 
and  Armour 

D.  M.  &  P.  MANHEIM 
(Peter  Manheim)  Ltd. 

69  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  Portman 

Square,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-723  6595 

Hours:  Monday-Friday  10  a.m. 

to  4.30  p.m. 

Member  BAD  A.  Specialists  in  fine 

ENGLISH  Antique  Porcelain,  Pottery, 

Delftware  and  Enamels 

MARLBOROUGH  FINE  ART 
(LONDON)  LTD. 

6  Albemarle  Street,  London  wix  3HF 
Tel:  01-629  5161  Telex:  266259 
Fine  impressionist  and  20th  century 
Paintings,  Drawings  and  Sculpture. 
Graphics  and  Photographs  by  leading 
20th  century  Artists 

ROY  MILES 

Fine  Paintings 

6  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-930  8665 

Gallery  hours:  Monday-Friday, 

9.30  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m. 

Saturdays  11.00-1.00. 

Important  19th  century  Paintings 

JOHN  MITCHELL  &  SON 

8  New  Bend  Street,  London  wi 
Tel.  01-493  7567 

Old  Masters,  French  19th  century  and 
specialists  in  flower  paintings. 

THE  MAP  HOUSE  OF  LONDON 

54  Beauchamp  Place,  Knightsbridge, 

London  SW3  iny 

Tel:  01-589  9821  and  4325 

Antique  Maps,  Atlases,  Engravings  and 

Globes 

MORTON  MORRIS  &  COMPANY 

32  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London 

swiy  6ai 

Tel:  01-930  2825 

English  paintings  and  drawings  of  the 

17th.  18th  and  early  19th  centuries 
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NOORTMAN 

8  Bury  Street.  St.  James's,  London 

sw  IY  h\R 

Tel:  01-839  2606 

Telex.  l» 

Monda)  ml  riday9  30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 

Old  Master  paintings.  19th  century 
French  paintings,  drawings  and 
waten  nlours 

Also  in  Holland  and  New  York.  See 
also  Noortman  &  Brod,  New  York. 

JAMES  R.  OGDEN  &  SONS  LTD. 

42  Duke  Street,  St.  James's.  London 
swiy  6dj 

Tel:  01-930  3353 

Specialists  in  Ancient  Jewellery, 
Jewellers  and  Silversmiths  for  four 
generations   Also  at  Harrogate 

PARKER  GALLERY  (Estb.  1750) 

2  Albemarle  Street,  London  wix  3HF 
Tel:  01-499  5906 

Marine,  Military,  Topographical  and 
Sporting  Paintings,  Prints  and 
Watercolours.  Old  Maps.  Ship  Models 
and  C  urios 

PAWSEY  &  PAYNE 

4  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London 

swiy  6qb 

Tel:  01-930  4221 

Fine  English  paintings,  Watercolours 

and  Engravings. 

PHILLIPS  &  HARRIS 

54  Kensington  Church  Street, 

London  w8 

Tel:  01-937  3133 

and  Phillips  and  Harris  Inc. 

c/o  Vivian  Watson  Associates. 

590  Oak  Lawn  Plaza,  Dallas. 

Texas  75207.  U.S.A. 

Tel:  (214)651  0218 

Selected  European,  Oriental  furniture 

and 

Works  of  Art 

PICCADILLY  GALLERY 

16a  Cork  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2875  andOl-499  4632 
British  Figurative  Painters, 
International  Symbolist,  Jugenslil 
Works,  Museum  quality,  British  and 
Continental  Drawings 

PITT  &  SCOTT  LTD. 

20/24  Eden  Grove,  London  N7  8ed 
Tel:  01-607  7321  Telex:  21857 
Packing  and  shipping  of  fine-art  works 
throughout  the  world 

G.  T.  RATCLIFF  LTD. 

Durwards  Hall,  Kelvedon, 

Essex  cm8  3HB 

Tel:  0376-70234  Telex:  987748 

STRICTLY  TRADE  ONLY 

Also  at: 

La  Pecherie,  1 165  Allaman,  Vaud, 

Nr.  Geneva. 

SWITZERLAND 

Tel;  (021)76-33-44  Telex:  26464 

C.  ROBERSON  &  CO.  LTD. 

71  Parkway,  London  nwi  7PP 
Tel:  01-485  1163-4 
Picture  Restoration 

FRANK  T.  SABIN  LTD. 

4  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  5553  and  01-499  5487 
English  Paintings,  Watercolours  and 
Fine  Antiquarian  Print 

S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE  LTD. 

43  Museum  Street,  London  wci 
Tel:  01-405  2712 

Tgms:  Shrubsilvr  London 

OpenMon-Fn9-s  30 

Fine  antique  English  silver  and  old 

Sheffield  Plate  for  the  discerning 

collector. 


CONNOISSEUR 


SPINK  &  SON  LTD. 

5-7  King  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  sw  i 
Tel:  01-930  7888 
Cables:  Spink  London  wi 
Coins,  Medals  and  Orders:  Oriental, 
South  East  Asian  and  Persian  and 
Islamic  Art;  English  Pictures;  Silver 
and  Jewellery;  Paperweights  and  19th 
century  Glass 

STAIR  &  COMPANY 

120  Mount  Street,  London  wiy  5HB 

Tel:  01-499  1784/1785 

In  USA:   59  E.  59th  Street,  New  York, 

NY  10022  and  in  Los  Angeles, 

California 

Fine  18th  Century  English  Furniture, 

Works  of  Art,  and  Chinese  Export 

Porcelain. 

WILLIAM  TILLMAN  LTD. 

30  St.  James's  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  2500 

Fine  English  Furniture  of  the  18th  and 
Early  19th  Century  and  Quality 
Reproductions  of  the  Same  Period. 
Specialising  in  Boardroom  and  Dining 
Room  Furniture 

JOHNNY  VAN  HAEFTEN 

13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London 

swiv  6db 

Tel:  01-930  3062 

Old  Master  Paintings,  principally  of  the 

Dutch  and  Flemish  Schools 

WILLIAM  WALTER  ANTIQUES 
LTD. 

London  Silver  Vaults,  Chancery  Lane, 

London  WC2A  iqs 

Tel:  01-242  3248/9 

Specialists  in  antique  silver  and  old 

Sheffield  plate  throughout  the  world 

LOUISE  WHITFORD  GALLERY 

25a  Lowndes  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  3155/4 
Late  19th  and  early  20th  century 
Paintings,  specialising  in  Symbolist, 
Secessionist,  Belle  Epoque,  Orientalist, 
Exotic,  Salon  and  Academics 

WILDENSTEIN  &  CO.  LTD. 

147  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  0602 

Cables:  Navild,  London  wi 

Telex:  267155  Navild  G 

Old  Master  and  Impressionist  Paintings 

and  Drawings 

WILLIAMS  &  SONS 

2  Grafton  Street,  London  wix  3lb 
Tel:  01-493  5751 

Fine  Traditional  English  and  European 
Paintings  from  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries 

TEMPLE  WILLIAMS 

34  Abingdon  Road,  Kensington, 

London  w8  6as 

Tel:  01-937  4677  with  answering 

machine. 

Correspondence  only,  Stock 

temporarily  in  store.  Fine  Regency 

furniture,  Works  of  Art,  Valuations 

WINIFRED  WILLIAMS 

3  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  4732/0729 

Important  18th  century  English  and 
Continental  Porcelain  and  Enamels, 
Collectors'  pieces  of  Museum  quality 

CHRISTOPHER  WOOD  GALLERY 

15  Motcomb  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  9141/2 
Victorian  paintings,  drawings  and 
watercolours,  sculpture,  19th  and  20th 
century  ceramics  and  photography 


SPECIALIST  SUPPLIERS 
&CRAFTSMEN 


ANTIQUE    INFORMATION 
SERVICES 

Compute  Antique, 
204-6  High  Street,  Bromley,  Kent, 
BR1  1PW. 
Tel:  01-290  0033 

For  everything  you  need  to  know  in  the 
world  of  art  and  antiques.  We  will  find 
your  next  purchase,  locale  a  specialist, 
value  an  antique,  recommend  an 
auction  or  collector's  fair — anywhere  in 
the  world.  For  a  free  information 
service  write  to  the  above  address  or 
telephone  us  on  01-290  0033  (London). 
Compute- A  ntique — the  international 
marketplace  for  art  and  antiques. 

ART  RESTORATION 

T.  Douglas  Warren,  Inc. 

315  East  69th  Street,  New  York, 

NY10021.USA. 

Tel:  212  861  6324 

For  over  twenty  years,  T.  Douglas 

Warren,  Inc. ,  has  been  one  of  the 

leading  conservators  of  fine  oil  paintings 

and  murals  in  America.  Studio  on 

premises. 

CHINA 

Thomas  Goode  &  Co  (London)  Ltd. ,* 

19  South  Audley  Street,  London  WIY 

6BN 

Tel:  01-499  2823 

Magnificent  showrooms  filled  with  fine 

china,  crystal  glass,  silver,  antiques, 

furniture,  chandeliers  &  lamps.  Cresting 

and  glass  engraving  a  speciality. 

CONSERVATION  &  DISPLAY 

Robert  Haber  Conservation, 
16  West  23rd  Street,  New  York, 
NY10010,  USA. 
Tel:  212-243  3656 

Professional  staff  provides  complete 
conservation,  display  and  consulting 
services  related  to  ancient  art.  Ancient 
bronze,  silver  and  gold  expertly  hand- 
cleaned,  as  well  as  stone  sculpture, 
terra-cotta,  wood,  bone  and  ivory. 
Display  services  include  mounting  of 
sculpture  and  artifacts  using  acrylic, 
stone,  etc.  Covered  pedestals, 
turntables,  fixtures  and  cases  custom 
designed  and  fabricated. 

COURIER  SERVICE 

Gray  Associates, 

Box  851 ;  Downer  Avenue, 

Mantoloking,  NJ  08738,  USA. 

Tel:  212-295  8958 

Asset  protection  specialist;  licensed, 

bonded,  and  board  certified;  highly 

skilled  exclusive  courier  service  that 

transports  and  delivers  precious  objects 

anywhere  in  the  world. 

DECORATIVE  METALWORK 

Daniel  Cullity  Restoration, 

209  Old  County  Road,  East  Sandwich , 

MA  02537,  USA. 

Tel:  617-888  1147 

Restoration  of  fine  objects — artist  or 

mechanical.  Engraving,  precious  metal 

inlay,  overlay,  casting  and  chasing, 

repousse  work  and  structural  repairs. 

Eighteen  years  experience.  Specialists  in 

decorated  weaponry.  References. 

DESKS 

The  Desk  Shop,  41  St.  Clements, 
Oxford,  OX4  4AG 
Tel:  0865  45524 

Specialist  dealers  and  restorers  of 
antique  pedestal  and  partners  desks. 
Copies  made  to  commission. 
Releathering  service,  hand  coloured 
skins  used.  Collection  and  delivery. 


DOOR  FURNITURE 

Locks  &  Handles,* 

Architectural  Components  Ltd., 

8  Exhibition  Road,  South  Kensington, 

London  SW7  2HF 

Tel:  01-584  6800 

Specialist  suppliers  of  craftsmen 

finished  period  door  furniture  and  other 

architectural  hardware. 

FABRICS 

Capebay  Silk,* 

27a  Motcomb  Street,  Belgrave  Square, 

London  SWI. 

Tel:  01-235  5295/235  7241 

Exclusive  and  unique  hand-woven  silks 

for  interior  decorating;  cushions, 

lampshades,  tableskirts;  hand-painted 

silks;  colour  matching  service. 

Pallu  &  Lake  Ltd. 

18  Newman  Street,  London  W1P  3HD 

Tel:  01-636  0615 

Suppliers  of  fine  fabrics,  wallcoverings 

and  trimmings  to  the  interior  designer 

and  decorator. 

Warner  &  Sons  Limited,* 
7-11  Noel  Street,  London  W1V4AL 
Tel:  01-439  2411 

Suppliers  of  printed  furnishing  fabrics 
including  cottons,  glazed  chintzes  and 
unions,  many  of  which  have  related 
wallpapers;  also  woven  fabrics 
including  plain  and  textured  weaves, 
damasks,  brocatelles,  velvets,  moires, 
Madras  nets  and  Nottingham  lace. 
Specialists  in  the  reproduction  of 
traditional  silk  fabrics  to  special  order. 

LEATHER 

Antique  Leathers, 

4  Park  End,  South  Hill  Park,  London 

NW3  2SE 

Tel:  01-435  8582  and  01-435  7799 

Top  quality  Table  Liners  and 

Upholsterers  to  the  trade  only. 

Collection  and  delivery  service  in 

London  area.  Gold  Tooled  Loose 

Leathers  by  post — world  wide. 

REMOVALS  &  SHIPPING 

Michael  Davis  Shipping  Ltd. , * 
111  MortlakeRoad.Kew, 
London  TW9  4AU 
Te  1 :  0 1  -876  0434  Te  lex :  928696 

Specialist  shippers  and  packers  of  fine 
art,  household  removal  services,  storage 
and  all  allied  services  available. 
Offices  in  New  York,  Los  Angeles, 
Tokyo  and  Hong  Kong. 

Gander  &  White  Shipping  Ltd. , 

21  Lillie  Road,  London  SW6  1EU 

Tel:  01-381  0571 

Specialist  packers  and  shippers  of 

antiques  and  works  of  art.  International 

household  removals.  High  security 

storage. 

Masterpack  Ltd., 

Albion  House,  860  Coronation  Road, 

Park  Royal,  London  NW10  7PU 

Tel:  961-1222 

Telex:  888941  Maspac  M9 

Paramount  packers  and  shippers  of 

antiques,  fine  art  and  household  effects 

worldwide.  High  security  storage, 

documentation  and  insurance  services. 

Personal  service  guaranteed. 


TEXTILES 

Ebroplan  Ltd  (Hazel  Bryant)* 
No.  1 ,  Three  Kings  Yard,  Davies 
Street,  London  WI 
Tel:  01-499  7371 

Agents  for  many  high  class  American 
wallcovering  manufacturers.  McGuire 
Rattan! Rawhide  furniture.  Also  we 
stock  a  host  of  beautiful  fabrics,  rugs 
etc,  from  the  Orient. 

UPHOLSTERY 
MANUFACTURERS 

L.  M.  Kingcome  Ltd.,* 
304  Fulham  Road,  London  SW10  9EP 
Tel:  01-351  3998 

Manufacturing  upholsterers  of  made-to- 
measure  sofas  and  armchairs.  Interior 
designers.  On-site  cleaners  of 
upholstery,  carpets  and  curtains  and 
licensed  applicators  of  Scotchgard 
fabric  and  Scotchgard  carpet  protectors. 

UPHOLSTERY  & 
CURTAIN  CLEANERS 

Cleanrite,* 

118-122  Acre  Road,  Kingston  Upon 

Thames,  Surrey. 

Tel:  01-549  7346 

Fine  and  light  coloured  upholstery, 

curtain  &  carpet  cleaners.  Either  in-situ 

or  in  our  modern  factory.  Oriental  and 

antique  tapestries  and  carpets  hand 

cleaned.  Personal  attention  by  fully 

trained  staff. 

WOODEN  JIGSAW  PUZZLES 

Stave  Puzzles,  Inc.  Main  Street, 

Norwich, 

VT 05055,  USA. 

Tel:  802-649  1450 

The  world's  most  beautiful  and  difficult 

wooden  jigsaw  puzzles.  From  $200  to 

$3,000;  elegantly  hand-crafted  and 

personalized. 


Denotes  member  of  the  I.D.D.A. 
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ASPREY  INTERIORS  LTD.* 

165-169  New  Bond  Street,  London 

W1Y0AR 

Tel:  01-629  2608 

Fine  traditional  and  contemporary 
interior  design  executed  to  the  highest 
qualm.  Domestic  and  overseas 
residential  and  top  level  commercial 
projects. 

BILL  BENNETTE  DESIGN  LTD. 

10a  West  Halkin  Street,  London  SW1 

8JL 

Tel:  01-235  3735/3756 

International  designers  offering 

complete  service  from  structural 

alterations,  specialist  joinery  and 

decoration  and  furnishing. 

JOHN  BYROM  DESIGN  LTD.* 

18  Connaught  Street,  London  W2 

Tel:  01-262  8209 

and 

JOHN  BYROM  DESIGN  INC 

1728A  Corcoran  Street,  N.W., 
Washington  D.C.  20009,  U.S.A. 
Tel:  (202)  462  5548 
Specialists  in  interior  designs  for  both 
residential  and  commercial  properly. 

FRAYLAND  INTERIORS  LTD. 

1 1 1  Power  Road,  London  W4  5PY 
Tel  01-995  4753  Telex:  8814385 
FRALNDG 

International  interior  design, 
decoration,  refurbishment  and 
restoration  of  period  buildings, 
chateaux,  palaces  and  luxury 
apartments. 


CHARLES  HAMMOND  LTD" 
165SloaneSti  \9(Jh 

Tel   01-2352151  Te 
Classical  interior  di  'ration 

and  contrai  i  servii  e  L;r\  and  overseas. 
Exclush  e  English  chintzes  and  linens, 
handmade  upholstery 

HOME  DECORATING 
(WALLPAPERS)  LTD.* 

rss  Walton  Street.  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-584  6111 

Importer  of  exclusive  wallcoverings.  We 
sell  to  every  section  of  the  wallcovering 
market.  General  public,  design. 
contract,  wholesale,  embassies,  banks 
and  palaces 

HOWARD  HOLSTON  LTD.* 

58  David  Place,  St.  Helier,  Jersev  .CI 

Tel:  0534-23673 

Fine  interior  design  for  private  houses, 

prestige  offices  and  apartments. 

Worldwide. 

INCHBALD  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN* 

7  Eaton  Gate.  London  SW 1 

Tel:  01-730  5508 

One  year  courses  in  Interior  Design  and 

Fine  and  Decorative  Arts,  ten  week 

courses  in  Decoration,  Fine  Arts  and 

Garden  Design.  Shorter  courses 

available. 


JAMANDIC   LTD.* 

n2  Bridge  Street  Row,  Chester  C  H! 

INN 

Tel:  (1244  312822 

Interior  Designers.  Decorators  and 

Contract  Furnishers,  Fabrics, 

Wallpapers,  Lighting  and  Furniture 

RORY  RAMSDEN  LTD.* 

Tower  Hill  House,  The  Bordage, 

St  Peter  Port,  Guernsey. 

Tel.  0481  20700 

Residential  and  commercial  interior 

designers  working  to  a  high  standard  in 

Europe. 

SCARISBRICK  &  BATE  LTD.* 

1 1 1  Mount  Street,  London  Wl 
Tel   01-499  2043 

,  ully  (  omprehenstve  interior  design  and 
decoration  service  available  with  a  large 
choice  of  international  fabrics  and 
wallpapers.  Specialists  in  historic 
building  restoration  to  include  structure 
and  furnishings. 

WALSH-McLELLAN   INTERIORS. 
INC. 

1417  28th  Street,  NW. 
Washington,  DC  20007,  USA 
Tel:  202-337  2400 

Prestigious  residential  and  corporate 
interiors.  Our  staff  provides 
personalized  services  from  design 
conception  to  completion. 


HUGH  CLIFFORD  WING* 

32  Chapel  Street.  London  SW1X  7DD 
Tel:  01-235  3856 

International  Consultant.  Designer  and 
Decorator  specialising  in  the  classical. 
Private  residences    Roardrooms. 
Hotels   Restoration.  Works  with  clients, 
architects  and  builders  to  agreed  fee. 
Antiques    Fabrics   Carpets.  Light 
Fillings.  Supplied.  Reasonably  priced. 
By  appointment  only. 


Denotes  member  of  the  ID.  DA. 
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The  curtain 

riiu»ft  down  on 

another 

i>ran<l  production. 

You'll  never  have 
t lie  chance 
to  see  it  again. 


Another  unique  American  landmark  crumbles 

to  dust  under  the  relentless  pounding  of  the 

wrecking  ball.  They  don't  build  them  like  they 

used  to.  And  they  never  will  again.  Each  time 

one  of  our  fine  old  buildings  falls,  it's  lost 

forever.  Too  many  have  already  disappeared. 

If  we  find  innovative  ways  to  give  these 

historic  buildings  modern  uses,  we  can  enjoy 

their  beauty  and  tradition  for  years  to  come. 

Von  can  help.  Join  The  National  Trust  for 

Historic   Preservation.  Write  Membership 

Department,  <  tffice  of  Public  Affairs,  The 

\  itional    Irust  for  Historic  Preservation, 

7  10  Jackson  Place.  NW,  Washington,  DC 

20006. 


SJiMmLaa 


Glide  away  on  a  historic 
cruise  along  the 
mirror-smooth  waterways 
of  England,  France, 
Holland  or  Belgium,  past 
centuries-old  towns  and 
magical  country  scenes. 
Savor  Europe's  richness — 
its  beauty  and  people, 
its  famed  wines  and 
cuisines — as  never  before. 

Each  of  our  impeccably 
appointed  vessels  emanates 
the  warmth  of  an  intimate 
inn,  with  a  congenial  staff 
and  guided  excursions. 

Floating  Through  Europe,  Inc. 

Dept.  132 
271  Madison  Ave., New  York, N.Y.  10016 


CONNOISSEUR 


ormatt 


8-10  HANS  ROAD,    K  N  I  G  HTS  B  R  I  DG  E,   LON  DON,  S.  W.3. 

(opp.  west  side  Harrods) 

Telephone:  01-589  526817 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


A  fine  quality  pair  of  carved  mahogany  stools  covered  in  contemporary  needlework 

Circa  1755 

Each  stamped  with  a  crowned  'F  thought  to  be  for  Prince  Frederick  of  Wales 

Heip'  ■■,  I6ins     40.6cms 

Dei  h  17ins    43.2cms 

Width  22ins    55.8cms 


TO  LIFE. 


Ah,  \0aterford! 
It's  a  toast  to  life. 
A  bab^  is  born, 
the  fleeting  desire 
of  a  shooting  star, 


a  chance  encounter  v?ith 
a  mysterious  stranger, 
the  bloom  of  a  flovJer, 
a  parting  kiss- 
so  mam}  bonders  call  for 


a  Ntfaterford  toast. 

"^aterford- 

the  crystal  that  celebrates 

life's  svJeet  masteries. 


Authentic  Wa.erford  s  handmade  in  .eland  and  s,3ned  Complimentary  bookie,,  Wa.erford  Crystai,  925  Fifth  Avenue,  New  york  10010 


I  October 


IIIIM" 


prehensive  group  of  authentic  print,  woven  and  wallpaper  designs,  presented 
pedal  arrangement  with  The  Shelbume  Museum  in  Shelburne,  Vermont. 
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FABRICS,  INC. 


150  xMidland  Avenue.  Port  Chester.  N.Y.  1057}.  Dent  M. 
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soil  &  stain 
reneller 
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Fine  Large  Green  Jadeite  Lo;us«Shaped  Coupe,  decorated  with  mandarin  ducks. 

XIX  Century 

Length:  9V&  inches 

Sterling  silver  mount  by  Edward  Farmer,  Inc. 

Height  with  stand.',  4s/s  inches 


RALPH  N. 


ESTABLISHED  1810 
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Vacheron  Constantin: 
Summit  of Perfection  Since  1755. 

Sj^wn,  222  in  stainless  steel  and  18  Kt.  yellow  gold. 
Also^available  in  alt  stainless  steel  or  all  18  Kt.  yellow  gold. 


Mm 


Fine  Jewelers.  Established  1910 

m  «  Coral  Gables  *  N.  Miami  Beach  •  Hialeah  •  Hollywood 
jderdale*  Plantation  •  Pompano  •  Boca  Raton  •  Orlando 


Angela's  Flower  Bracelets 

l  Uy  Cyclamen,  and  Red  Rose  bracelets  designed  by  Angela  Cummings 
in  eighteen  karat  gold  inlaid  with  colored  stones. 

Tiffany  &  Co. 


John  Marin  and  the  Sea 

October  19  -  November  19 


s*1tf$/fij/ 


Sea  Piece  with  Boat,  1951;  Oil  on  canvas;  22  x  28  inches;  signed  lower  right:  Marin  51 

•  Six  Decades  of  American  Painting  of  the  20th  Century,  Des  Mo  e 


EXHIBITED 

•  John  Marin/Exhibition  of  Oils  and  Watercolors,  The  Downtown        Art  Center,  Iowa,  1961,  No.  54 
Gallery,  New  York,  1952,  one  of  Nos.  1,  4-8 

•  Contemporary  Calligraphers:  John  Marin,  Mark  Tobey,  Morris 
Graves,  Contemporary  Arts  Museum,  Houston,  1956 

•  The  Stieglitz  Circle,  Pomona  College,  California,  1958,  No.  41 


CATALOGUED 

John  Marin:  A  Stylistic  Analysis  and  Catalogue  Raisonne,  by  She  oi 
Reich  (Tucson:  University  of  Arizona  Press,  1970),  Part  II,  No.  5  « 
page  797;  reproduced 


The  fully  illustrated  color  exhibition  catalogue,  $15. 


Exclusive  representative  of  the  John  Marin  family 
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Living  Well  is  Both  a  Calling  and  an  Art 

...  as  is  lavishly  illustrated  in  Bridle  Galleries'  celebrated  full  color  52-page  mail 
order  "Quest"  folio— a  definitive  guide  to  living  well  with  a  special  relevance 
to  a  beautifully  appointed  life  style. 

To  receive  a  full  year's  "Quest"  folio  subscription  ($10  value)  gratis,  call  toll  free 
800-631-2156  (inNJ  201-528-8400  collect)  or  write  to  America's  most  beautiful  store. 

EB 

Brielle  Galleries 

707  Union  Avenue  P.O  Box  475  C  Brielle,  New  Jersey  08730 
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EDITOR'S  EYE 

Being  editor-in-chief  of  Connoisseur  means 

doing  a  lot  of  traveling,  introducing  the 
new  magazine  to  the  public,  and  searching 
for  stories.  I  am  constantly  visiting  mu- 
seums, art  dealers,  and  auction  houses; 
attending  performing-arts  spectacles;  and 
talking  to  a  host  of  people  who  have  a  vital 
interest  in  quality.  Some  of  the  fascinating, 
shorter  material  never  sees  print.  Starting 
with  this  issue,  I  shall  lead  off  this  de- 
partment with  observations  and  opinions 
gathered  from  around  the  world — many  of 
them  of  the  unvarnished,  gut-reaction  va- 
riety.— Thomas  Hoving 


CAIRO:  CHANGES 
AT  LAST 

It  is  magnificent  and  disgraceful,  trium- 
phant and  defeated.  It  is  loaded  with  in- 
comparable treasures  that  are  protected 
and  displayed  in  a  way  that  can  only  be 
called  scandalous.  For  the  past  thirty  or 
forty  years,  the  officials  who  run  the  Cairo 
Museum  seem  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  it  should  be  allowed 
to  deteriorate  until  it  is  beyond  saving — 
until  now. 

When  I  visited  the  Cairo  Museum  ear- 
lier this  year — my  fiftieth  visit  in  six 
years — I  was  surprised  and  pleased  to  see 
a  bright  new  blue-and-yellow  flag  with 
Ikhnaton's  golden  sun  disk  and  a  scarab 
fluttering  proudly  on  the  roof.  Long-  and 
desperately  needed  changes  were  finally 
being  made  on  the  stately  but  dilapidated 
1^02  Beaux-Arts  structure. 

The  entire  museum  had  been  painted, 
and  the  garden  planted  with  grass  and 
shrubs.  The  once  dusty  fountain  finally 
worked;  polite  staff  members  were  selling 
tickets  (and  not  cheating  visitors);  and  at 
a  bright,  cleaned  entrance.   1   wa: 
brusquely  but  not  rudely,  to  sui 
small  tape  recorder,  whi< 
lieved  was  a  camera. 

Inside,  the  broken  m 
had  tripped  many  a  torn 
placed,  and  painters  wen 
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The  Cairo  Museum  before  the  govern- 
ment's restoration. 

the  walls  are  now  a  pleasing  beige — a  nice 
contrast  to  the  stunning,  newly  white  ceil- 
ings. The  paint  job  gave  great  clarity  to 
the  once  gloomy  halls,  and,  added  to  nat- 
ural light  pouring  in  from  skylights,  il- 
luminated the  works  of  art  far  more  ef- 
fectively than  the  former  spotlights,  which 
didn't  work  and  in  any  case  aren't  really 
necessary. 

On  the  first  floor,  the  vast  gallery  is  no 
longer  the  most  crowded  museum  space 
on  the  globe.  The  jungle  of  vitrines  has 
been  weeded  out.  The  jumble  of  ancient 
works  that  formerly  were  thrown  on  top 


of  them  has  been  removed — one  hopes  to 
a  safer  place.  In  the  galleries  devoted  to 
the  3,600  objects  found  in  King  Tut's  tomb, 
janitors  were  cleaning  years  of  grime  from 
the  enormous  glass  cases  protecting  the 
four  golden  shrines.  The  skylights  had  been 
repaired  so  that  the  once  ubiquitous  flocks 
of  birds  no  longer  inhabited  the  galleries, 
and  the  ceilings  had  been  fixed,  making 
it  possible  to  remove  the  wooden  scaf- 
folding erected  decades  ago  over  each 
shrine  to  catch  chunks  of  falling  plaster. 
In  some  cases  there  were  even  legible  and 
accurate  labels  in  several  languages;  in 
others,  the  sand  and  dust  had  been  swept 
out,  and  for  the  first  time  telephones  had 
been  installed  at  the  guard  posts.  They 
even  worked.  The  guards  themselves  were 
decked  out  in  new  uniforms  sporting 
prominent  armbands  marked  "Tourist  Po- 
lice." Only  one  guard  was  asleep,  and  no 
more  than  a  couple  pounced  on  me  for  a 
handout. 

The  cause  of  this  amazing  transfor- 
mation is  Egypt's  minister  of  the  state 
for  culture,  Mohamed  Abdel-Hamid  Rad- 

Cairo's  old  way  of  displaying  its  works. 
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Introducing  Winterthur 
An  exquisite  pattern  in  silverplate  inspired  by  a  great  museum 


Reed  &  Barton  is  pleased  to 

introduce  a  superb  new  pattern  in 

silverplate,  adapted  from  the 

Winterthur  Museum  Collection*. 

There  is  perhaps  no  other  site  that 

better  reflects  the  proud  history 

of  American  decorative  arts. 


Our  Winterthur  pattern  salutes 
this  heritage  in  design  and  in  fact; 
It  is  so  meticulously  crafted  and  so 
richly  plated,  we  can  guarantee  it  for 
100  years.  Winterthur.  Make  it  your 
own  American  fljt.    ,  ^.t  /r\® 
heirloom.  WtnfamuM 


The  Ultimate  Silverplate 


•The  Henry  Francis  duPont  WifitOTBfWmiieum.  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Shown:  Winterthur.  For  pattern  brochure,  write  Dept.  CO,  Reed  &  Ba:     a,  Taunton,  Mass.  02780  ©  1982  Reed  &  Barton 
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wan.  Shortly  after  he  took  office,  just  over 
a  year  ago.  Radwan  paid  an  incognito  visit 
to  the  museum.  At  the  entrance  he  bought 
a  ticket  but  was  refused  change — there 
was  none  left,  he  was  told.  Inside,  he  was 
enraged  to  find  guards  smoking  near  the 
priceless  treasures.  When  he  asked  to  see 
the  director,  he  was  told  the  Egyptian 
equivalent  of  "buzz  off."  Radwan  started 
a  clean  sweep  at  once. 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  report  that  his 
efforts  have  lifted  the  Cairo  Museum  to 
its  proper  status,  but  that  would  be  over- 
statement. What  he  has  done  is  impres- 
sive, but  his  changes  have  gone  nowhere 
near  far  enough.  The  work  is  proceeding 
haphazardly  despite  the  nearly  SI 2.5  mil- 
lion that  has  come  to  the  museum's  cof- 
fers from  the  sellout  Tutankhamen  exhi- 
bition that  toured  museums  in  thirteen 
cities  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
West  Germany  from  1976  to  1981.  Part 
of  that  money  was  used  to  fund  at  least 
three  major  studies  on  how  to  transform 
and  properly  operate  a  museum.  It  is  hard, 
therefore,  to  understand  why  the  Cairo 
Museum  has  not  worked  out  an  overall 
design  concept  for  its  building  improve- 
ments and  its  installations,  and  why  no 
topflight  professional  designers  seem  to 
be  in  the  picture. 

It  is  even  harder  to  understand  why, 
with  progress  in  some  areas,  there  is  back- 
sliding in  others — if  backsliding  can  be 
imagined.  For  example,  some  of  the  art 
objects  are  so  inappropriately  placed  that 
it  is  impossible  for  visitors  to  understand 
the  objects'  contextual  significance.  In 
some  of  the  King  Tut  galleries,  the  ala- 
basters, the  weapons,  and  the  boxes  are 
inexplicably  grouped  together,  while  a  few 
others  just  as  inexplicably  stand  off  by 
themselves.  After  the  highly  successful 
installation  of  the  Tut  material  during  its 
tour,  where  it  was  presented  according  to 
how  the  objects  were  placed  in  the  tomb, 
one  would  think  the  Cairo  Museum  would 
follow  suit.  It  has  not.  A  great  opportunity 
has  been  lost. 

For  years,  museum  professionals  have 
kept  silent  about  the  ridiculous  way  the 
Egyptians  ran  the  Cairo  Museum.  After 
all,  they  said,  the  country  was  poor  and 
the  museum  staff  had  never  been  exposed 
to  modern  museum-operating  techniques. 
But  now  there  is  no  longer  that  excuse. 
In  addition  to  the  Tut  revenues,  the  World 
Bank  has  made  a  loan  of  S5.6  million 
(which  Egypt  will  match),  and  the  coun- 
try now  has  developed  a  cadre  of  museum 
professionals  who  have  spent  years  study- 
ing modern  museum  operations  in  France 
and  Germany.  There  can  be  no  more  ex- 
cuses. From  now  on.  the  Egyptians  must 
handle  their  antiquities  and  museums  in 
a  professional  way.  I'm  betting  that  they 
will,  hut  it  mil 


E.P. 


Despite  the  famous 
name,  certain  paint- 
ings by  Joseph  Mal- 
lord  William  Turner 
(1775-1851  I  are  not 
"eas\  sells."  Take  the 


Landscape  with  Walton  Bridges,  c.  1840- 
45.  about  to  go  on  the  block  from  the 
Henr\  S.  Morgan  estate  at  Sotheby's.  New 
York,  on  October  28.  At  first  the  picture 
look^  weak;  it  is  almost  too  poetic,  too 
Claudean,  too  soft,  too  golden  yellow  in 
tone.  A  lot  of  people — even  experts — 
might  pass  it  by.  Don't.  This  one  yields 
its  delicious  quality  slowly.  The  land- 
scape -34!/2  by  46'/:  inches — which  was 
for  years  mistakenly  known  as  an  Italian 
landscape,  is  actually  an  important  canvas 
of  the  series  of  late  paintings  based  upon 
Turner's  Liber  Siudiorum,  a  set  of  one 
hundred  prints  of  his  favorite  works.  The 
poetic  image  is  one  that  Turner  referred 
to  as  an  "E.P.."  an  "Elevated  Pastoral." 
The  painting  is  estimated  to  bring  over  $1 
million. 


BAYEUX  UPDATE 


Back  in  May,  this  magazine  published  an 
article  by  Paul  Chutkow  that  sounded  a 
warning:  the  famous  Bayeux  Tapestry  was 
deteriorating  and  needed  the  immediate 
attention  of  expert  restorers.  No  remedial 
action  was  taken,  however,  because  French 
officials  could  not  decide  who  should  do 
the  job.  Politics  had  apparently  won  out 
temporarily  in  a  struggle  with  art. 

That  attitude  has  not  changed  and, 
Chutkow  tells  me.  French  officials  have 
found  a  way  to  delay  a  decision  further. 
They  are  submitting  the  900-year-old  tap- 
estry to  a  series  of  scientific  tests  and 
elaborate  photoanalysis  next  month  to  de- 
termine the  necessary  degree  of  restora- 
tion. A  top  contender  was  the  Abegg 
Foundation,  the  highly  expert  textile-res- 


toration laboratory,  which  offered  to  un- 
dertake the  delicate  work  at  no  cost.  But 
Abegg  is  Swiss,  and  the  French  did  not 
want  to  allow  foreigners,  it  seemed,  to 
touch  their  treasures.  The  tests  will  con- 
tinue through  winter,  ending  in  time  for 
the  tapestry  to  be  placed  in  a  new,  spe- 
cially built  museum  next  spring.  But  why 
test  at  all?  ask  outside  experts.  Says  one, 
"They  will  have  to  be  done  over  from  start 
to  finish  by  any  serious  restorer  who  un- 
dertakes the  work." 

Meanwhile,  I  hear,  the  minister  of  cul- 
ture is  furious  with  Connoisseur  for  pub- 
lishing the  Bayeux  story.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Abegg  Foundation  has  been  in- 
undated with  tourists  since  the  piece  first 
appeared. 
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COLLECTOR'S 
GUIDE 

FRANCE 

ON  THE  MARKET 

The  art  business  in  Paris  is  highly  frag- 
mented. Some  (but  not  all)  of  the  city's 
best  antiques  dealers  are  hurting  badly 
because  of  the  recession,  and  new  ac- 
counting rules  imposed  by  the  Mitterand 
government  are  adding  to  their  troubles. 
Still,  oddly  enough,  a  number  of  them 
concede  that  sales  have  never  been  better. 

Nevertheless,  with  the  devaluation  of 
the  franc,  American  buyers  can  get  better 
prices — although  there  are  no  bargains. 
Great  pieces  cost,  as  always — and  are 
worth  it,  as  always. 

In  my  informal  tour  of  the  galleries  I 
was  particularly  struck  by  some  works, 
which  I  note  here  to  indicate  the  extent  of 
available  treasures. 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

•  Didier  Aaron,  32,  avenue  Raymond 
Poincare,  Paris  75016,  handles  the  high- 
est-quality eighteenth-century  French 
furniture  and  paintings. 

•  Francois  Leage,  at  15,  rue  Lamennais 
(next  door  to  the  famed  Taillevent  Res- 
taurant), has  some  of  the  finest  eigh- 
teenth-century French  furniture  on  the 
Continent.  In  addition,  he  employs  a  re- 
nowned group  of  restorers,  who  have  ex- 
ecuted some  of  the  most  delicate  work  in 
the  business. 

•  Bernard  Baruch  Steinitz  ("BBS"),  An- 
tiquaire,  of  4,  rue  Drouot,  has  been  a  retail 
dealer  only  four  years.  Before  that,  for 
fifteen  years  he  supplied  to  the  trade  only, 
among  whose  members  he  enjoys  high  es- 
teem. His  gallery  is  large  and  elegant,  and 


"BBS"  is  recognized  as  having  one  of 
the  most  gifted  "eye"s  in  the  business. 
Recently  I  examined  a  pair  of  marvelous 
eighteenth-century  bronze  gilt  "tree 
branch"  appliques  which  had  been  chased 
so  perfectly  that  every  detail  stood  out, 
giving  the  impression  that  they  were  gold- 
smith's works.  They  are  of  the  transition 
period — that  is,  the  end  of  Louis  XV's 
rule — and  are  similar  to  the  works  of  Jean- 
Charles  Delafosse  (1734-89),  and  they  are 
top  of  the  line. 

ART  DECO 

Galerie  Valois,  at  41 ,  rue  de  Seine,  spe- 
cializes in  the  best  Art  Deco  furniture. 
The  proprietor,  Robert  Valois,  a  giant, 
outgoing  man  who  usually  dresses  casual- 
ly in  jeans,  seems  to  delight  in  giving  eru- 
dite guided  tours  of  his  small,  brimming 
establishment.  I  saw  an  Emile  Jacques 
Ruhlmann  ( 1869-1933)  breakfront  that  was 
one  of  the  most  striking  pieces  1  have  ever 
come  across. 

BRITAIN 

A  FRESH  MODERN 

Spink  and  Son,  of  King  Street,  London, 
a  highly  diversified  gallery,  surprised  me 
with  the  oil  paintings  and  watercolors  of 
Richard  Foster,  the  contemporary  realist 
and  chronicler  of  landscapes  and  people 
in  England,  Rome,  and  India.  His  work 
is  fresh,  perceptive,  and  lively — the  light 
fairly  crackles  against  the  walls  of  the 
buildings  in  his  paintings.  Right  now  his 
prices  are  still  relatively  modest:  £250- 
£1,200  ($500-$2,400). 

FRUIT  TO  NUTS 

Partridge  Fine  Arts  Limited,  144-46  New 
Bond  Street,  has  a  china  service  of  no 
fewer  t  in  113  pieces  designed  and  made 
b\  Da;      Ereres,  of  Paris,  around  1810.  It 


Richard  Foster's  Taj  Mahal  from  the 
North  East,  Agra. 

is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  ensembles  I 
have  seen  on  the  London  market  in  years. 
Each  piece  is  decorated  with  a  different 
fruit  or  nut;  the  variety  is  encyclopedic, 
and  the  drawing  is  breathtaking.  No  one 
knows  who  ordered  the  spectacular  ser- 
vice, although  it  is  as  good  as  the  Wel- 


lington service,  from  the  same  period.  It 
consists  of  eighty  plates,  four  three-tiered 
sweetmeat  stands,  four  shallow  tazzas  with 
trellis-work  borders,  four  fruit  baskets,  four 
tazzas  of  different  shapes,  two  raised  bowls, 
four  raised  dishes,  eight  plain  tazzas,  one 
large  fruit  cooler  and  cover,  and  two  sugar 
bowls  and  covers.  The  condition?  Superb. 
Note:  Fifteen  plates  are  replacements  by 
the  Honore  factory,  a  hard-paste  manu- 
facturer in  Paris  after  1820;  six  others  were 
done  later  ( 1880)  by  Charles  Pillivuyt,  es- 
tablished in  Paris  in  1817,  one  of  the  larg- 
est hard-paste  manufacturers  in  France; 
and  eleven  are  unmarked. 
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New  York,  7  East  57th  Street 
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B      B 


Houston,  Galleria  II 


The  original 
Teddy  Bear. 
Handcrafted 
in  Germany 
since  1903. 
Available  at 
fine  toy  and 
department 
stores. 
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BUTTON  IN  EAR 


A  lifetime  of  love. 


THE  JAPAN  COLLECTION 

This  is  a  unique  Holiday  catalog  of  fine  17th  thru 
20th  century  Japanese  woodblock  prints,  crafts, 
Lake  Biwa  pearls,  Christmas  cards,  posters, 
books  and  other  unusual  gift  ideas.  Send  $2.00  for 
this  24  page  color  catalog. 

")m™(~lTl~~ 

60S  Madison  Ave. ,  New  York,  NY  10022  •  ( 212)  688-0188 

"The  Japan  Collection"  color  catalog! s)  («»$2.00 

'Woman  Comhing  Her  Hair,*'  17"  x  21"  color 


posters)  («*  $18.00  each,  ppd. 


(in 


New  York  State  residents  add  applicable  sales  tax. 


Address. 

ycny__ 


Zip_ 


MISSING  MASTERPIECE 

An  amusing  story  came  my  way  about 
Jacques  Louis  David's  sublime  equestrian 
portrait — fully  three  meters  square— of 
the  emperor  Napoleon.  It  has  allegedly 
disappeared  from  the  royal  collections. 
According  to  the  story,  the  painting  was 
seized  by  the  duke  of  Wellington  follow- 
ing his  victory  over  the  French  and  was 
brought  to  Apsley  House,  the  London  res- 
idence of  the  dukes  of  Wellington  and  now 
a  public  museum.  Just  after  the  turn  of 
this  century,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  fu- 
ture Edward  VII,  so  admired  the  picture 
that  the  duke,  grandson  of  the  victor  at 
Waterloo,  presented  it  to  him.  After  that, 
the  masterpiece  disappeared.  There  have 
apparently  been  repeated  attempts  to  find 
the  enormous  canvas,  but  to  no  avail.  Has 
it  been  put  carefully  into  storage  and  now 
forgotten?  Has  it  by  mistake  been  rolled 
up  in  a  rug  or  tapestry?  Is  it  hidden  some- 
where for  a  reason'.' 

BI  ROLAND 

Lovers  of  objets  d'art  are  making  a  mis- 
take if  they  don't  visit  Asprey  and  Com- 
pany's Gold  Room,  one  of  seventeen  de- 
partments at  165  New  Bond  Street, 
London.  The  firm  has  there  an  enchanting 
aviary  containing  birds  of  an  extraordi- 
nary plumage:  a  crystal  falcon — life-size— 
is  made  of  bronze,  pyrite,  and  rock  crystal 


Corinthian  Kotile  with  Lug  Handles 

Decorated  with  Panther  Motif 

c.   600  B.C. 

Price  on  request. 

COLLECTOR'S 
ANTIQUITY  FOLIO  .  .  . 

museum  quality  antiquities  pictured: 
statuary,  pottery,  jewelry,  weapons, 
glass,  coins,  etc.  from  C.  4000  B.C. 
through  the  Byzantine  period.  This 
mini-library  of  65  plates  (21  pages) 
is  a  useful  reference  guide  for  the 
collector! 

*  FOLIO  $5.  ppd.  ($8.  overseas). 

W  KoAme  Jacobs  -  Antiquities 

M0  •  50  W.  76th  St.  •  N.Y.  10023 
sntonly  •  (212)  724-9455 


fc       * 


set  into  a  base  of  white  calcite;  the  head 
and  claws  are  gold.  An  imposing  snow 
owl,  a  beautiful  creature,  is  composed  of 
rock  crystal  and  at'acamite  (a  rare  native 
chloride  of  copper).  Its  eyes  are  amber 
and  the  base  is  petrified  wood.  What  is 
unusual  about  the  extremely  fine  rock 
crystal  used  on  these  beautiful  objects  is 
that  it  is  so  fine  it  actually  feels  feathery 
to  the  touch. 
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An  elegant  warning  statement  from  the  18th  Century! 


"Evil  spirits,  Keep  your  distance!' 
This  message  is  flawlessly  carved  in 
low  relief  on  our  exquisite  white  , 
jade  jar  and  cover.  TheTaotie  mask 
can  be  found  on  four  sides  of  this. 
eight-and:a-holf-inch-high  master- 
piece-guarding it  and  its  contents 
from  anything  but  the  purest  of 
intentions.  The  simplicity  of  design   • 
radiates  charm  and  fascination 
highlighting  the  artist's  careful    . 
attention  to  detail.  The  fluted 
handles  and  cover;  below,  share 
the  same  petal  scroll  design -clear 
evidence  of  Imperial  craftsmanship.. 
Our  stunning  piece  may  whisper  a 
warning  statement  but  we  defy 
you  to  keep  your  distance!;  ■ 
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Adler's 

Fine  works  of  art 

from  the  Orient 

Exceptional  jade  and  porcelain 
antiques.  We  invite  you  to  view 
our  collection  when  you're 
in  New  Orleans.  Adler's,  a 
New  Orleans  tradition  for 
quality  since  1898. 

Pictured: 

19th  Century  Chinese  Statue 
of  Quon-yin,  "Goddess  of  Mercy". 
Hand-carved  Burmese  Jadeite 
on  a  carved  rosewood  stand. 


A  SINGULAR 
COMBINATION  OF 
AMERICAN  TALENTS 

When  Daniel  J.  Terra,  the  president's  am- 
bassador-at-large  tor  cultural  affairs, 
bought  The  Gallery  of the  Louvre,  an  1832 
painting  by  Samuel  Morse,  from  Syracuse 
University  last  July,  many  people  began 
to  wonder.  Morse  was  surely  a  celebrated 
painter  as  well  as  the  inventor  of  the  Morse 
code,  yet  the  price — $3.25  million — was 
the  highest  ever  paid  for  an  American 
painting.  Was  the  painting  worth  it?  Who 
is  Daniel  J.  Terra,  for  that  matter? 
He  turns  out  to  be  a  millionaire  from 


imore  Cooper  and  contains  portraits  of 
the  two  friends  (the  first  bending  over  in 
the  foreground,  the  latter  in  the  doorway 
at  left)  as  well  as  of  other  American  vis- 
itors to  the  Louvre.  Cooper  and  Morse 
intended  the  work  as  a  sort  of  educational 
package  for  eager  young  Americans  of  the 
time,  depicting  the  contents  of  the  Salon 
Carre  as  an  introduction  to  Europe's  great 
artistic  heritage.  Thus  the  painting  brings 
together  a  singular  combination  of  Amer- 
ican talents,  virtues,  and  sensibilities  that 
to  Mr.  Terra  justifies  its  price  tag.  Before 
going  on  display  at  the  Terra  Museum,  The 
Gallery  of  the  Eouvre  can  be  seen  in  the 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  retrospective  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Grey  Art  Gallery,  in  New  York, 
through  October  23 . 


722  CANAL  STREETDNEW  O 

504-523-529* 


Philadelphia  who  lives  in  Chicago,  who 
has  long  been  an  eminent  collector  and 
promoter  of  American  art.  In  1980,  he 
founded  the  Terra  Museum  of  American 
Art,  in  the  Chicago  suburb  of  Evanston, 
to  open  his  extensive  collection  to  the 
public;  it  is  one  of  the  few  museums  in 
the  country  devoted  exclusively  to  Amer- 
ican masters  of  the  past  three  centuries, 
including  John  Singleton  Copley,  George 
C.  Bingham,  Andrew  Wyeth.  and  Maur- 
ice Prendergast,  and  periodically  displays 
loan  exhibitions  such  as  the  current  "Sol- 
itude-Inner Visions  in  American  Art" 
from  other  collections.  The  museum's 
success  has  tar  exceeded  Mr.  Terra's  ex- 
pectations, and  plans  are  already  under 
way  to  build  a  new  headquarters  of  the 
museum  on  the  "magnificent  mile"  of 
downtown  Chicago. 

The  Morse  acquisition  marks  what  Mr. 

Terra  terms  the  "culmination"  of  his  ca- 

is  a  collector.  The  painting  was  com- 

ied  by  Morse's  friend  James  Fen- 


Getting  His  Goat 

The  Picasso  Museum  in  Antibes,  where 
the  master  worked  mostly  in  1947  be- 
tween July  and  October,  is  not  one  of  my 
favorite  repositories  of  great  artists'  works. 
The  Sirens,  the  focal  point  of  the  collec- 
tion, seems  on  reexamination  to  be  fe- 
brile, and  the  series  on  the  eating  of  our- 
sins  appears  too  facile  and,  as  the  paint 
dulls  over  the  years,  listless.  But  there  is 
one  world-class  masterpiece:  a  black, 
white,  and  gray  painting  of  a  goat,  entitled 
Le  Chevre  and  done  in  1946.  The  sheer 
volume  and  monumentality  of  the  beast 
are  very  impressive.  The  anatomy  is  ut- 
terly unreal  and,  at  the  same  time,  dra- 
matically convincing.  It  is  as  if  Picasso 
invented  a  shorthand  treatment  of  animal 
anatomy,  saying,  "Why  not  invent?  Anat- 
omy was  revealed  in  the  Renaissance,  so 
now  we  know  it.  Why  not  fashion  our 
own?  It's  even  more  real." — T.H. 
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NOT  TO  BE  MISSED 

ARMS  AS  ART 

The  Armouries,  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
is  the  oldest  museum  in  Great  Britain. 
Though  it  originally  equipped  the  king's 
armies  and  supplied  knights  in  tourna- 
ments, its  role  as  a  museum  as  opposed 
to  an  arsenal  is  traced  back  to  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  Yet  it  is  only  now  that 
a  great  loan  exhibition  of  arms  and  armor 
has  been  allowed  to  leave  the  walls  of  the 
ancient  fortress.  Why? 

The  Keepers  of  the  Tower  of  London 
had  one  thought  in  mind  when  organizing 
this  historic  tour.  They  wanted  to  dispel 
once  and  for  all  the  notion  that  arms  and 
armor  are  simply  curious  and  somewhat 
comical  relics  from  a  barbaric  past — and 
show,  rather,  that  they  are  extraordinary 
works  of  art,  with  superb  craftsmanship, 
and  triumphs  of  functional  design. 

Visitors  to  the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum 
(the  show's  only  stop  in  the  United  States) 
may  well  agree.  They  will  inspect  120 
remarkable  treasures,  including  suits  of 
armor,  firearms,  bows,  and  staff  and  edged 
weapons.  The  pieces  span  the  history  and 
borders  of  Europe  and  the  Orient,  and 
some  have  touched  the  likes  of  King  Henry 
VIII,  King  Charles  II,  and  George  III  of 


England:  Charles  IV  of  Spain;  and  the 
Medicis  of  Florence,  whose  coat  of  arms 
appears  on  a  powder  flask.  October  9, 
1982-Jcmuary  9,  1983.  Contact:  Cincin- 
nati An  Museum,  Eden  Park,  Cincinnati, 
OH  45202;  (513)  721-5204.  (From  March 
19  to  June  19,  19X3,  the  show  will  be  at 
Toronto's  Royal  Ontario  Museum.) 

THIS  SPORTING  LIFE 

Richard  Green's  annual  show  ot  "Sport- 
ing Pictures"  has  for  some  time  been  part 
of  the  fall  art  scene  in  London — even 
though  its  primary  appeal  seems  to  be  to 
a  public  more  interested  in  the  sporting 
aspect  than  in  the  art.  Nevertheless,  a  happy 
balance  is  always  maintained  between 
documentary  accuracy  and  artistic  li- 
cense, and  this  year  is  no  exception.  For 
the  grandest  combination  of  the  two,  we 
can  look  to  a  classic  Ben  Marshall,  A  Group 
Portrait  of  the  Corbet  Family,  with  their 
sporting  interests  well  in  evidence.  For 
those  of  an  agricultural  bent,  there  is  John 
Ferneley,  Sr.  ,'s  intimidating  picture  Sir 
John  Palmer's  [slightly  monstrous]  Prize 
Durham  Short  Horn  Ox.  For  anyone  as 
interested  in  the  event  as  in  the  animal, 
there  is  James  Pollard's  impressive  pan- 
orama Glaucus  Winning  the  Ascot  Gold 
Cup  in  18j4,  and  those  with  a  taste  for 
the  exotic  will  find  the  French  Orientalist 
painter  Alfred  de  Dreux's  very  spirited 


Alfred  de  Dreux's  Tamerlan,  the  Mount 
of  Abd-el-Kader. 

Tamerlan,  the  Mount  of  Abd-el-Kader  and 
two  pictures.  Shooting  Buffalo  and  Sand 
Grouse  from  Elephants,  by  William  Henry 
Florio  Hutchisson,  a  onetime  pupil  of  Fu- 
seli  and  Haydon,  before  India  curbed  his 
extravagance.  October  12-November  6. 
Contact:  Richard  Green,  44  Dover  Street, 
London  Wl ;  01-491-3277 '. 


NEAPOLITAN  MARVELS 


Eighteenth-century  England  loved  sev- 
enteenth-century Naples  and  her  artists 
with  a  passion,  and  many  important  works 
by  such  artists  as  Salvator  Rosa,  Fran- 
cesco Solimena,  Mattia  Preti,  and  Luca 
Giordano  found  their  way  into  British  col- 
lections. Many  others  were  hidden  away 
in  Neapolitan  churches  until  the  1980 
earthquake  "liberated"  them  for  a  once- 
in-a-lifetime  tour.  The  Royal  Academy  has 
drawn  upon  public  and  private  collections 
for  a  show  covering  the  century  from  the 
arrival  of  Caravaggio  in  Naples,  in  1606, 
to  the  death  of  Giordano,  in  1705.  Seven 
major  works  painted  by  Caravaggio  dur- 
ing his  two  short  visits  to  Naples  will  be 
on  display,  including  the  Flagellation  from 
Santa  Domenico  Maggiore,  the  Seven  Acts 
of  Mercy  from  the  Pio  Monte  della  Mi- 
sericordia,  and  many  works  by  his  most 
important  followers,  such  as  Caracciolo 
and  Cavallino.  Neapolitan  paintings  by  il- 
lustrious visitors  like  Guido  Reni,  Velaz- 
quez, and  Van  Dyck  are  also  present,  and 
there  is  a  special  room  featuring  the  school 
of  the  still-life  painters  Recco,  Porpora, 
and  others.  October  2-December  12.  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts,  Burlington  House,  Pic- 
cadilly, London  Wl;  01-734-9052. 

Detail  from  Luca  Giordano's  The  En- 
tombment of  Christ. 
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All  you  need  is  one  beautiful  drop 

to  know  why  Estee  Lauder  was  keeping 

Private  Collection  Perfume  for  herself 

ESTEE  LAUDER 
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A  GENTLEMAN'S  TOUR 

Normally,  the  art  treasures  of  the  Na- 
tional Trust  are  so  widely  distributed  over 
hundreds  of  historical  properties  up  and 
down  the  country  that  not  even  the  most 
enthusiastic  country-house  visitor  can  ab- 
sorb them  all.  "Souvenirs  of  the  Grand 
Tour"  aims  to  improve  this  situation  by 
gathering  together  works  from  the  trust's 
collections  evoking  the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury "grand  tourist,"  the  places  he  would 
visit  in  the  course  of  his  gentlemanly  ed- 
ucation, and  the  kinds  of  artistic  memento 
he  might  bring  back.  The  show,  which  was 
postponed  from  last  year,  is  curated  by 
Denys  Sutton  and  includes  some  prime 
landscapes  by  Canaletto  and  Guardi,  Ro- 
man portraits  by  Batoni,  and  other  less 
obvious  reminders  of  the  young  aristo- 
crat's progress  around  Europe.  There  are 
also  bulkier  relics,  such  as  sculpture  and 
furniture,  to  reconstruct  the  little  Europe 
created  in  many  an  English  stately  home 
at  the  time.  October  20-December  1. 
Contact:  Wildenstein  and  Co.,  147  New 
Bond  Street.  London  Wl;  01-629-0602. 

OUDRY'S 
TRIBUTE 

"You  will  only  ever  be  a  painter  of  dogs," 
said  Jean-Baptiste  Oudry's  master,  Ni- 
colas de  Largilliere.  While  it  was  true  that 
Oudry  (1686-1755)  gained  Louis  XV's 
favor  by  painting  the  king's  dogs,  Lar- 
gilliere was  wrong.  Oudry  was  also  an 
extraordinarily  versatile  and  original  art- 
ist whose  career  has  been  badly  neglected 
by  art  historians.  This  first  exhibition  of 
his  work,  organized  by  the  Louvre  curator 
Pierre  Rosenberg,  pays  tribute  to  Oudry 
as  a  still-life  painter,  one  of  the  great  land- 
scape painters  of  his  century,  probably  the 
greatest  decorator  of  his  time  (the  cha- 
teau of  Vare  and  the  villa  of  Fontenay- 
aux-Roses  are  to  his  credit),  the  creator 
of  delightful  illustrations  for  La  Fon- 
taine's Fables  and  other  books,  and  the 
official  painter  of  the  royal  hunting  par- 


Detail  from  Jean-Baptiste  Oudry's  Gre- 
dinet,  Charlotte,  et  Petite  Fille. 

ties.  Later,  as  artistic  director  of  the  Beau- 
vais  Tapestry  Manufacturers,  Oudry  was 
one  of  the  principal  cartoon  suppliers  for 
Gobelins  hunting  tapestries.  Museums  from 
all  over  the  world  have  loaned  seventy 
paintings,  as  well  as  drawings  and  tapes- 
tries, to  help  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
reputation  of  this  brilliant  eighteenth-cen- 
tury painter  and  draftsman.  October  2, 
1982-January  3,  1983.  Gaieties  Nation- 
ales  du  Grand  Palais,  avenue  General  Ei- 
senhower, 75008  Paris;  261  5410. 


BEST  OF 
HONG  KONG 

On  their  native  soil,  the  works  ot  Hong 
Kong  artists  are  in  considerable  demand, 
and  Manila's  Metropolitan  Museum  joins 
the  ranks  with  an  exhibition  of  ten  out- 
standing Hong  Kong  painters  and  print- 
makers  and  six  sculptors. 

The  long  struggle  in  south  China  and 
in  Hong  Kong  to  revitalize  Chinese  art 
continues.  Only  two  of  the  artists  in  the 
show  discard  Chinese  traditions  alto- 
gether: Hon  Chi-fun  works  with  acrylic 
spray,  producing  remarkable  abstractions; 
and  Gaylord  Chan  paints  abstracts  in  oils. 


1886— 

And  All  That 


The  Impressionists  last  held  an  exhibition 
in  1886,  a  date  which  marked  an  explosion 
of  styles  from  the  neo-Impressionists,  the 
Pont-Aven  School,  and  the  Nabis,  and  from 
such  artists  as  Van  Gogh.  Toulouse-Lau- 
trec, Redon,  and  Cezanne.  Now,  a  re- 
markable show  provides  a  synthesis  of  that 
post-Impressionist  era  and  includes  such 
masterpieces  as  Seurat's  La  Poseuse,  Van 
Gogh's  Aries,  Bonnard's  L'Omnibu: 


Denis's  Paysage  aux  Arbres  Verts. 

"It  is  a  very  personal  exhibition,"  says 
its  organizer,  Jeanine  Warnod,  the  art  critic 
for  the  newspaper  Figaro.  Using  photo- 
graphs, letters,  old  catalogues,  and  works 
that  never  before  had  been  published,  Mme 
Warnod  has  recreated  a  stunningly  diverse 
artistic  climate.  Among  the  many  high- 
lights: Jeune  Bretonne  a  la  Cruche,  a  su- 
perb 1892  oil  by  the  Symbolist  painter 
Paul  Serusier  (1863-1927).  October  12, 
1982-January  11,  1983.  Contact:  Musee 
de  Prieure,  2,  rue  Maurice-Denis,  78100 
rmain-en-Laye;  973-7787. 


Among  the  others,  strong  individual  styles 
underscore  the  highly  personal  search  for 
a  new  vision  within  the  traditionally  Chi- 
nese framework.  The  arresting  paintings 
in  Chinese  inks  on  paper  by  Wucius  Wong 
portray  traditional  mountain  landscapes, 
but  as  seen  from  the  air  and  as  painted  in 
minute  strokes.  At  first  glance  these  works 
may  appear  to  be  straight  from  the  Ming 
dynasty,  but  here  is  an  entirely  new  vision 
in  Chinese  art. 

The  technically  brilliant  Irene  Chou, 
perhaps  the  most  important  contemporary 
Chinese  woman  painter,  combines  painted 
organic  forms  of  fantasy,  protoplasmic 
rather  than  realist,  with  sweeping  calli- 
graphic brushwork.  Of  the  younger  art- 
ists, Leung  Kui-ting  is  the  most  adven- 
turesome, though  he  never  has  left  his 


Cheung  Yee's  wood-screen  sculpture. 

Chinese  roots  for  long.  His  astonishingly 
protean  vision  is  expressed  in  sewn  and 
block-dyed  paper  hangings,  in  semi-Cub- 
ist landscapes  with  a  kind  of  pointillist 
intent,  and  in  Arctic  white  paper  multi- 
level reliefs. 

Sculpture  in  China  was  never  the  great 
art  it  always  was  in,  say,  India.  Cheung 
Yee,  who  has  an  international  reputation, 
has  consistently  used  as  a  point  of  depar- 
ture the  fact  that  the  earliest  Chinese  cal- 
ligraphy was  scratched  on  the  scapular 
bones  of  oxen  or  on  the  plastrons  of  tur- 
tles. Using  stylizations  of  these  forms,  often 
allied  to  calligraphy,  he  works  in  wood, 
stone,  and  bronze,  achieving  strikingly 
timeless  effects.  Until  the  end  of  October. 
Contact:  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Manila 
Foundation,  Roxas  Boulevard,  Manila,  The 
Philippines;  509811. 
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CONNOISSEUR'S  WORLD 


MAGIC  REALISM  IN  WOOD 


"After  years  of  preparation  and  inner 
thought,  I  have  moved  toward  abstraction: 
it  has  been  my  obsession,"  says  thirty- 
five-year-old  Christian  Renonciat,  one  of 
the  world's  most  talented  wood  sculptors. 
After  a  seven-year  apprenticeship  in  the 
furniture-restoring  business,  Renonciat 
began  sculpting  clothing,  boots,  and 
wrappings  in  wood — so  faithfully  repro- 
ducing them  that  disbelievers  were  forced 
to  touch  them.  But  now  the  artist  ex- 
presses a  restlessness.  ("1  feel  modern  and 
want  to  do  work  which  is  of  the  present 
day.")  His  latest  work,  mostly  flat  pieces 
in  cedar,  maple,  and  lime,  have  "torn," 
corrugated,  or  grained  surfaces,  with  pat- 
terns and  forms  leading  to  graphic  ab- 
straction. While  the  new  pieces  still  evoke 
cardboard,  string,  and  Scotch  tape,  it  is 
what  the  sculptor  calls  their  "graph- 
ism" — meaning  the  surface  patterns  of 
the  objects  and  not  the  mechanics  of  the 


artist's  work — that  is  important  Octo- 
ber-November 1982.  Contact:  Galerie 
Alain  Blondel,  4.  rue  Aubry-le -Boucher, 
75004  Paris;  278  6667. 


illHIIIifllllllllllllllllllfc 


FAIRS  AND 
FESTIVALS 


FILMING 
LIFE 

Margaret  Mead  made  her  name  as  an  an- 
thropologist and  author,  but  she  also  found 
time  to  be  a  part-time  filmmaker.  She  came 
to  believe  that  of  all  the  media,  film  may 
be  the  best  equipped  to  capture  and  pre- 

From  Todos  Santos  Cuchumaton,  pre- 
miering  at  Mead  Film  Festival. 


serve  the  world's  vanishing  life-styles.  In- 
deed, she  made  several  films  as  early  as 
the  1930s,  and  in  1977,  one  year  before 
her  death,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  Mead 
saw  fit  to  found  a  film  festival  at  New 
York's  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory. She  had  a  fifty-two-year  association 
with  the  institution,  starting  in  1926,  when 
she  became  an  assistant  curator  there. 
(Mead  rose  through  the  ranks,  ending  as 
a  curator  emerita  of  ethnology. )  The  Mar- 
garet Mead  Film  Festival,  now  an  annual 
event,  celebrates  the  similarities  and  dif- 
ferences among  people — their  problems, 
attitudes,  traditions,  and  reactions  to  a 
changing  world.  This  year's  program  of- 
fers sixty-five  films,  including  twenty-six 
premieres,  covering  a  wide  range  of  top- 
ics: one  film  shows  the  stressful  life  of  a 
trader  in  New  York's  futures  market;  an- 
other focuses  on  women's  attitudes  toward 
the  veil  in  Egypt;  and  still  another,  on  the 
impact  of  television  on  a  community  of 
Inuit  Eskimos.  There  is  also  a  group  of 
films  produced  by  Mead  and  her  husband 
the  author-lecturer  Gregory  Bateson,  as 
well  as  a  special  film  category,  "Looking 
at  America,"  which  focuses  on  the  United 
States.  October  4-7.  Contact:  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  Central  Park 
West  at  Seventy-ninth  Street.  New  York.  NY 
10024;  (212)  873-1070. 


MOSTLY  BERLIOZ 

Ninety  miles  east  ot  London,  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  lies  Norwich,  a  medieval  and 
Georgian  treasure  chest  of  a  city  spilling 
over  with  history.  In  addition  to  the  city's 
cathedral  (founded  in  1096),  its  twelfth- 


century  music  house,  and  Norwich  Castle 
(part  of  which  dates  from  Norman  times), 
Norwich  is  the  county  cultural  center.  Ex- 
cept for  a  few  cancellations  owing  to  wars 
or  to  economic  hardship,  triennial  music 
festivals  have  been  held  here  since  1824. 
Participants  have  included  a  mixture  of 
amateurs  and  professionals,  the  creme  de 
la  creme  of  the  world's  orchestras,  as  well 
as  an  occasional  legendary  figure  or  two 
(such  as  Verdi,  Dvorak,  Liszt,  and  Paga- 
nini).  The  19X2  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Fes- 
tival of  Music  and  the  Arts  promises  to 
continue  that  distinguished  tradition  with 
a  program  featuring  the  works  of  Hector 
Berlioz  (1803-69).  In  addition  to  the  Ber- 
lioz salute,  the  festival  will  premiere  three 
commissioned  works  and  present  stage 
musicals,  cabaret,  opera,  ballet,  musical 
films,  and  a  parade  of  theatrical  cos- 
tumes. The  art  exhibitions  are  no  less  var- 
ied, with  shows  devoted  to  Norwich-born 
John  Sell  Cotman,  one  of  England's 
greatest  watercolorists,  and  to  the  land- 
scape gardener  Humphry  Repton.  Octo- 
ber 8-17.  Contact:  Tony  Cooper,  The 
Grove,  61  Bracondale,  Norwich  NR1  2AT 
England;  Norwich  23555. 

GREEK  GLORIES 

At  the  time  of  the  1958  Brussels  World's 
Fair,  the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts  and  the 
Belgian  Center  for  International  Cultural 
Exchange  decided  to  organize  an  arts  fes- 
tival featuring  the  countries  participating 
in  the  fair.  From  April  to  September  of 
that  year,  audiences  of  over  half  a  million 
people  enjoyed  concerts  and  perfor- 
mances by  many  of  the  world's  outstand- 
ing artists.  Encouraged  by  this  success, 
the  Belgians  repeated  the  experiment  by 
inviting  to  Brussels,  every  other  year,  one 
country  to  celebrate  its  own  flourishing 
culture.  The  name  of  the  festival  was  taken 
from  the  word  that  in  Roman  times  marked 
a  successful  harvest,  Europalia — "festi- 
val of  Europe." 

In  1982,  Europalia  salutes  the  art,  mu- 
sic, theater,  literature,  and  film  of  Greece — 
from  ancient  Byzantine  to  contemporary 
works.  There  will  be  major  exhibits  illus- 
trating important  periods  in  Greek  his- 
tory; music,  from  the  polyphonic  songs 
of  Epirus  to  avant-garde  compositions;  a 
theatrical  series,  including  Orestes,  by 
Aeschylus;  a  Belgian  program  devoted  to 
classical  and  contemporary  plays  of  au- 
thors who  found  their  inspiration  in  Greece; 
the  opera  ldomeneo,  by  Mozart;  and,  for 
film  buffs,  a  retrospective  of  Greek  mov- 
ies ( 1950-80).  The  next  best  thing  to  being 
in  Greece  is  bound  to  be  Europalia  1982. 
October  1 -December  2.  Contact:  Luk 
Darras,  Commissaire  General  d' Europa- 
lia, Palais  des  Beaux  Arts,  10,  rue  Rovale, 
B-1000  Brussels.  Belgium;  (02)  513-5488. 
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CONNOISSEURS  WORLD 


ERA  OF  INNOVATION 


The  city  of  Philadelphia,  long  a  nucleus 
of  American  culture,  is  celebrating  its  three 
hundredth  birthday  in  grand  style — with 
the  first  art-and-antiques  exposition  in  the 
United  States  ever  to  highlight  fine  and 
decorative  arts  from  1830  to  1930.  That 
span  saw  the  birth  of  a  wide  variety  of 
American  styles — late  Federal,  Revival, 
Arts  and  Crafts,  Art  Deco — and.  coin- 
cidentally,  1830  is  a  demarcation  of  an 
antique.  The  show,  called  •"Portrait  of  an 
Era,"  brings  together  a  grand  gallery  of 
distinguished  dealers — thirty-five  alto- 
gether— representing  virtually  every  style 
through  the  period.  Collectors  will  find 
an  almost  endless  variety  of  high-quality 
items:  fine  paintings,  sculptures,  furni- 
ture, rugs,  textiles,  ceramics,  glass,  silver, 
prints,  maps,  posters,  books,  daguerreo- 


types, photographs,  jewelry,  clothing,  and 
folk  art.  Among  the  special  events  are  a 
loan  exhibition  entitled  "The  Centennial, 
The  Pennsylvania  Museum,  and  The 
School  of  Industrial  Art."  a  symposium 
on  nineteenth-century  interiors,  concerts 
of  nineteenth-century  music,  teas,  period 
fashion  shows,  and  a  dealer  appraisal  day. 
"Portrait  of  an  Era"  will  be  held  at  the 
First  City  Troop  Armory,  and  proceeds 
are  to  benefit  the  restoration  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia College  of  Art,  one  of  America's 
preeminent  art  schools.  A  gala  vintage- 
dress  preview  will  be  held  on  October  13, 
from  6:00  to  9:00  p.m.  October  14-17. 
Contact:  Bohdan-Hamilton  and  Assoc.  Ltd., 
Exhibition  Coordinators.  1045  Madison 
Avenue.  Suite  4A.  New  York.  NY  10021; 
(212)  879-6695. 


CHOICE  AUCTIONS 


WILLIAM  DOYLE,  NEW  YORK 

October  201  Seventeenth-  and  Eighteenth- 
Century  Furniture,  Decorative  Works  of 
Art,  and  Paintings.  Highlights  include  a 
Louis  XVI  kingwood  parquetry  marble- 
top  commode,  estimated  at  $7,000- 
$10,000;  a  German  Baroque  walnut  par- 
quetry Schreibschrank,  estimated  at 
$6,000-$9,000;  and  a  set  of  six  Regency 
rosewood  and  brass  inlaid  side  chairs,  es- 
timated at  $3,000  $5,000. 

SOTHEBY'S,  NEW  YORK 

October  22/Nineteenth-Century  and  West- 
em  American  Paintings,  Drawings,  and 
Sculpture.  The  featured  attraction  of  the 

sale   is  The  Norther.  -two-inch- 


high  greenish  brown  bronze  sculpture  by 
Frederic  Remington  (1861-1909).  The 
piece  is  one  of  only  two  known  casts.  (The 
other  is  in  the  Gilcrease  Institute's  col- 
lection of  American  Western  art,  in  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma.  See  page  116.)  The  estimate 
for  The  Norther  is  $650,000-$800,000. 

CHRISTIE'S,  NEW  YORK 

October  26/J .  Pierpont  Morgan  Silver 
Collection.  Pierpont  Morgan  gave  more 
than  4,000  objects  (including  much  sil- 
ver) from  his  art  collection,  estimated  at 
his  death  (in  1913)  to  be  worth  about  $60 
million,  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art.  Even  so,  there  was  plenty  of  silver 
to  bequeath  to  his  son,  J.  P.  Morgan,  who 
added  to  the  collection.  While  most  of  the 
items  were  dispersed  following  J.P.'s  death, 
in  1943,  a  group  of  major  pieces  were  not 
sold  and  were  placed  in  storage,  where 


they  remained  until  the  death  of  his  son 
Henry  Morgan,  in  1982.  Sale  highlights 
include  a  sixteenth-century  Aldobrandini 
Vespasian  tazza  (one  from  a  set  of  twelve; 
others  are  at  the  Metropolitan  and  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  museums);  a  Henry 
VIII  secular  cup,  1525;  two  apostle  spoons, 
1490;  a  Charles  II  twelve-piece  silver-gilt 
toilet  service.  1683;  and  a  set  of  four  George 
II  candlesticks. 

PHILLIPS,  NEW  YORK 

October  28/Silver,  Objects  of  Vertu,  and 
Russian  Works  of  Art.  There  will  be  at  this 
sale  a  Russian  silver-gilt  and  enamel  cof- 
fee service  by  Sazikov,  Moscow,  1892, 
estimated  at  $8,000-$12,000;  a  selection 
of  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  gold 
boxes;  a  Tiffany  gilt  dessert  service,  es- 
timated at  $10,000;  and  a  silver-gilt  seal 
box  by  John  Bridge,  London,  1824,  em- 
bossed with  the  arms  of  George  IV,  es- 
timated at  $5,000-$6,000. 

CHRISTIE'S,  LONDON 

October  12 1  English,  Foreign,  and  Ancient 
Coins.  Among  the  English  coins  is  a 
George  I  Five  Guineas,  estimated  at 
£2,400-£2,800  ($4,800-$5,600);  from 
Peru,  an  Eight  Escudos,  1790,  estimated 
at  £350-£400  ($700-$800);  and  from  It- 
aly, two  Six  Ducats  of  Naples,  1767  and 
1771,  estimated  at  £150-£180  ($300-$360) 
each.  The  medals  section  contains  a  Queen 
Anne  Coronation,  estimated  at  £400-£450 
($800-$900),  and  a  George  II  Corona- 
tion, estimated  at  £500-£600  ($1,000- 
$1,200). 
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FOCUS 


A  FLOOD  OF  FAKES 

Think  twice  before  spending  thousands 

for  that  serene  antique  Buddha  from  Burma. 

By  Valerie  Brooks 


From  the  dark  window  of  an  antiques  shop 
on  Manhattan's  Third  Avenue,  a  carved 
wooden  spirit  figure  gazes  serenely  to  the 
Hast,  beyond  distracted  passersby.  Look- 
ing almost  as  old  as  time,  this  simple  im- 
age, which  might  well  fetch  several  thou- 
sand dollars  because  of  that  look,  was 
produced  not  a  millennium  but  a  year  ago, 
probably  in  Chiang  Mai.  in  northern  Thai- 
land. The  price  there  was  about  twenty 
dollars.   Nor  is  this  lake  an  isolated  ex- 

Valerie  Brooks  is  a  free-lo  <■  writer  who 
has  traveled  extensively  in         Far  East. 


Nineteenth-century  Burmese  wooden 
figure  with  inlaid  mirrors.  In  a  Thai  copy 
the  mirrors  are  only  pasted  on. 

ample.  Expensive  oriental-art  shops  in 
Bangkok,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Eu- 
rope, and  the  United  States  are  now  filled 
with  instant  Burmese  "antiques."  Any- 
where that  unsuspecting  buyers  go  in  search 
of  the  exotic  and  the  rare,  a  dealer  is  sure 
to  be  waiting  to  sell  them  such  "holiness" 
from  the  Hast. 

To  meet  the  demand,  ingenious  Thais 
skillfully — and  most   lucratively — carve 


the  figures  of  worship.  Much  of  the  wooden 
sculpture  comes  from  Chiang  Mai.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  bronze  foundries  all  over 
Thailand — especially  near  Bangkok — 
making  copies  of  Burmese  treasures.  A 
good  Thai  sculptor  can  make  two  to  three 
hundred  "ancient"  bronze  Buddha  im- 
ages a  month  and,  depending  on  their  size, 
sell  the  batch  for  perhaps  $5,000.  A  head 
of  Buddha  now  outdoes  in  popularity  a 
casting  of  his  gesturing  hands.  A  splash 
of  ammonia  or  careful  treatment  with  salt 
or  fire  are  final  touches  that  give  the  pa- 
tina of  great  age. 

At  Chiang  Mai,  near  the  majestic  teak 
forests  of  the  highlands,  nobody  makes 
any  attempt  at  deception.  Anthony  Gard- 
ner, associate  director  of  Spink  &  Son, 
the  venerable  London  antiques  store,  de- 
scribes "acres  and  acres  of  carved  wooden 
figures  standing  out  in  the  open  near  the 
factories  where  their  creators  are  busy  at 
work.  Often  they  use  real  old  Burmese 
art  as  models,  or  might  even  have  a  book 
open  with  a  picture  of  an  ancient  figure. " 
The  imitations  are  lined  up  outdoors  to 
fade  in  the  sun  and  rain.  A  little  more 
subtly,  in  another  process,  the  Buddhas 
and  monk  images  are  stained  a  dull  red 
with  a  thinned  paint,  gold  leaf  is  pressed 
on  at  random  to  give  the  appearance  of 
wear,  and  then,  when  the  sculpture  is  dry, 
lacquer  thinner  is  spilled  on  it  to  mottle 
the  finish.  A  Thai  reporter  asked  one  fac- 
tory owner  there  if  these  works  were  fakes. 
"No,"  she  answered  guilelessly,  "some 
people  just  like  things  that  look  old." 

WHERE  THE  CHEATING  BEGINS 

Sarah  Bekker,  one  of  a  handful  of  Amer- 
ican experts  on  Burmese  art,  explains  fur- 
ther: "Anyone  who  wants  to  can  see  the 
craftsmen  burying  the  bronze  pieces  to 
give  them  a  weathered  look  or  cutting  off 
parts  to  make  them  appear  much  handled. 
Who  actually  tells  the  first  lie  is  a  mys- 
tery. By  the  time  a  Buddha  image  has 
traveled  across  a  couple  of  seas,  it  may 
be  said  to  have  aged  more  than  a  couple 
of  centuries."  Although  Thailand  con- 
trols export  of  antiques  and  all  religious 
items,  the  business  in  them,  especially 
those  supposedly  Burmese,  is  booming. 
Mrs.  Bekker,  who  writes  and  lectures 
on  Burma  and  Thailand,  spent  many  years 
in  Asia  with  her  late  husband,  Konrad 
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Bekker.  For  nearly  fifteen  years,  he  was 
an  American-embassy  economic  counsel- 
or in  India,  Burma,  and  Thailand.  The 
Bekkers  were  transferred  out  of  Burma  at 
the  end  of  1961 ,  about  the  same  time  that 
a  coup  by  General  Ne  Win  caused  many 
Westerners  to  leave.  "The  closing  off  of 
the  country  has  done  more  than  diplo- 
matic and  human  harm,"  she  says  sadly; 
"it  has  hindered  the  study  of  art  and  greatly 
increased  the  possibility  and  temptation 
of  smuggling  and  reproduction." 

SYSTEMATIC  STEALING 

Indeed,  the  politics  of  the  region  have 
done  wonders  for  the  illegal  trade  in  both 
art  and  opium.  The  bandits  who  control 
the  border  areas  of  Burma  and  Thailand 
make  their  fortunes  carrying  such  pre- 
cious cargo  over  the  dangerous  and  rocky 
terrain.  Some  real  Burmese  art  was  taken 
from  the  country  during  the  early  years 
of  this  century,  and  much  has  since  been 
systematically  stolen  from  the  temples  of 
Burma  by  the  Thais  (in  collaboration  with 
many  Burmese,  it  should  be  noted).  It  is 
common  knowledge  there  never  has  been 
any  love  lost  between  the  Burmese  and 
the  Thais.  "When  you  accuse  a  Thai  of 
violating  both  property  and  tradition,  he'll 
laugh  and  tell  you  there  are  more  than 
enough  Burmese  Buddhas  to  go  around," 
says  one  authority. 

At  London's  weekend  antiques  fairs 
along  Portobello  Road,  the  new  Burmese 
"antiques"  seem  to  be  everywhere  in  sight. 
The  shopkeepers,  however,  do  not  de- 
mand anywhere  near  such  prices  as  the 
$9,000  asked  last  year  by  one  California 
dealer  for  a  reclining  Burmese  Buddha 
misdated  to  the  seventeenth  century.  Nor 
do  they  mislabel,  as  one  Madison  Avenue 
shop  does  what  they  call  a  carved  wooden 

Lacquer  betel  box  with  basketry  base, 
possibly  from  the  nineteenth  century, 
is  a  type  still  being  made  today. 


M'W 


antique  Burmese  peacock  that  is  neither 
Burmese  nor  old.  Mrs.  Bekker  explains 
how  she  knew  it  was  fake:  "The  Bur- 
mese— who  do  love  flamboyant  decora- 
tion— usually  imbed  little  mirrors  in  wet 
lacquer,  cover  it  all  with  gold  leaf,  and 
then  chip  the  gold  leaf  off  the  mirrors.  In 
a  real  Burmese  figure,  you  can  just  feel 

"The  color,  the  patina  is 

always  unnatural  on  the 

newer  pieces." 

that  the  mirrors  were  imbedded,  whereas 
in  a  Thai  copy,  you  can  tell  that  they've 
only  been  pasted  on."  In  the  same  shop, 
gilt  covers  the  face  of  an  expensive  Bud- 
dha image  that  was  said  to  have  been  made 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  "If  this  really 
were  an  old  piece,"  says  Mrs.  Bekker, 
"the  gold  would  have  remained  under  the 
chin  rather  than  on  the  face.  The  crafts- 
man wasn't  very  smart — he  put  the  gilt 
where  it  would  look  the  prettiest,  not  where 
it  would  make  sense." 

Burma's  isolation  has  not  only  encour- 
aged theft  and  forgery;  it  has  also  led  to 
Western  indifference  to  a  culture  that  goes 
back  fifteen  centuries.  A  few  years  ago, 
Mrs.  Bekker  was  appalled  when  she  took 
up  a  Sotheby's  invitation  to  the  public  to 
bring  in  works  of  art  for  free  appraisal. 
Ahead  of  her,  a  woman  held  a  black-and- 
gold  Burmese  lacquer  bowl.  The  molded 
figures  that  decorated  the  bowl  were  made 
of  raised  lacquer  that  had  been  applied,  a 


Above,  left:  Nineteenth-century  wooden 
statue  of  a  monk,  one  of  a  pair  usually 
placed  on  either  side  of  a  Buddha  image. 
Right:  A  Burmese  figure  of  dubious  au- 
thenticity is  displayed  in  a  New  York 
City  gallery. 

process  used  only  in  the  Shan  states.  On 
the  bottom  of  the  bowl  was  an  inscription 
in  Burmese.  The  bowl's  owner  asked, 
"Where  is  this  from  and  what  is  its  value?" 
"It's  central  Asian  and  worth  around  sev- 
enty-five dollars,"  replied  the  Sotheby's 
expert.  "That's  pure  laziness  on  the  part 
of  Sotheby's,"  says  Mrs.  Bekker,  who  in- 
formed the  bowl's  owner  of  its  true  ori- 
gin. "At  least  he  should  know  his  geog- 
raphy. There  may  not  be  an  established 
market  for  Burmese  art  the  way  there  is 
for  Chinese  porcelain,  but  any  reputable 
auction  house  should  take  the  care  to 
properly  identify  pieces  it  handles — or  say, 
'I  don't  know.' 

Proximity  to  the  source  does  not  ease 
the  problem  of  acquiring  authentic  works. 
Chai  Ma,  whose  Bangkok  shop  bears  his 
name,  says  he  now  carries  only  a  few  Bur- 
mese antiques:  "Sometimes  I  get  an  eigh- 
teenth- or  nineteenth-century  wooden 
Buddha  image  made  in  the  province  of 
Pagan,  but  very  little  comes  here  now." 
On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Anongnart  Ula- 
pathorn,  the  manager  of  Rama  Art  An- 
tiques, in  the  Oriental  Plaza  in  Bangkok, 
is  not  loath  to  get  involved  in  the  trade  of 
newly  made  works.  "I  can  tell  a  repro- 
duction just  by  looking,"  she  says,  "but 
it  did  take  me  years  to  develop  the  ability. 
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for  many  arc  perfect  copies  down  to  the 
last  detail."  Pressed  to  tell  at  least  one 
way  to  spot  a  fake,  she  says.  "The  color, 
the  patina  is  always  unnatural  on  the  newer 
pieces."  Her  job  is  not  that  of  authenti- 
cating pieces,  however,  and  her  shop  sells 
a  lot  of  Burmese  angels,  monks,  and  lac- 
querware  in  Bangkok.  She  says  the  shop 
also  exports  a  great  many  new  and  old 
Burmese  works  of  art  to  American  stores 
such  as  Neiman-Marcus,  the  Ginsberg 
Collection,  in  San  Francisco,  and  others. 
How  can  the  serious  student  and  po- 
tential collector  protect  themselves  from 
the  flood  of  lakes'  One  way  is  knowledge 
of  the  field.  For  Americans  who  cannot 
go  to  Thailand,  there  is  only  one  extensive 
public  collection,  at  Denison  University, 
in  Granville,  Ohio.  It  was  initiated  by 
Baptist  missionaries  associated  with  the 

"Sometimes  I  get  an 
eighteenth-  or  nineteenth- 
century  Buddha 
image,  but  very  little 
comes  here  now." 

university  who  lived  in  Burma  for  years. 
After  the  coup,  in  1962,  they  brought  back 
the  exceptional  textiles,  silver,  and  lac- 
querware  that  became  the  foundation  of 
Denison's  outstanding  collection.  Natu- 
rally, as  Christians,  the  Baptists  were  not 
interested  in  Buddhist  religious  items,  but 
the  late  Dr.  James  Grimes,  an  art  historian 
at  the  university,  was.  He  officially  es- 
tablished the  collection  in  1964,  eventu- 
ally appointing  as  honorary  curator  Jane 
Terry  Bailey,  a  lecturer  on  Asian  art.  With 
a  small  accessions  fund,  she  has  added  to 
the  collection,  creating  a  wonderful  and 
representative  selection  of  religious  and 
secular  pieces,  as  well  as  a  fine  photo- 
graphic archive. 

Beyond  tapping  Denison's  resources, 
collectors  will  probably  have  to  do  their 
research  in  libraries,  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  and  the  British  museums,  in  Lon- 
don, and  in  the  Pitt  Rivers  and  Ashmo- 
lean,  in  Oxford.  Furthermore,  if  one  in- 
tends to  buy,  it  might  be  wise  to  go  through 
reputable  London  dealers  such  as  Spink 
&  Son  or  Henry  Brownrigg,  both  of  whom 
are  completely  trusted  by  Mrs.  Bekker 
and  Mrs.  Bailey. 

It  is  ironic,  in  light  of  all  the  deception 
in  the  trade  of  Burmese  religious  relics, 
that  to  make  a  fortune  has  never  been  of 
primary  importance  in  Buddhist  Burma; 
the  main  concern  has  always  been  to  in- 
crease one's  merits  in  order  that  one  might 
be  reborn  in  the  next  life  at  a  higher  evolu- 
tionary stage.  For  the  Burmese,  the  way 
to  achieve  this  goal  is  not  by  hoarding  but 
by  giving. □ 
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In  1854,  Louis  Vuitton  began  making  the  finest 
trunks  ever.  He  selected  a  natural  cow-hide  for 
handles  and  other  leather  fittings.  Designed  a 
pick-proof  lock  for  protection.  Chose  solid  brass 
for  strength.  His  signature  became  the  standard 
of  excellence. 

Today,  this  passion  for  quality  is  still  evident  in 
every  detail.  For  instance,  all  locks  are  individu- 
ally numbered,  unique  to  every  owner,  who  can 
have  the  same  lock  fitted  to  all  their  'Lozine' 
luggage.  The  combination,  of  course,  is  known 
only  to  Louis  Vuitton. 

There  is  so  much  more  to  Louis  Vuitton  than 
you  may  know. 
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THE  ECLECTIC  CIRCUS 


Ivan  Karp's  O.  K.  Harris 
gallery,  in  New  York's 
SoHo,  is  a  supermarket  of 
modern  art. 


Since  many  art  dealers  are  notorious  for 
self-promotion,  it  is  curious  to  find  one 
who  prefers  not  even  to  put  his  name  over 
the  door.  Instead,  Ivan  Karp  calls  his  gal- 
lery "O.  K.  Harris,"  after  a  character  of 
his  imagination.  "It  has  a  good  ring,"  he 
explains.  "It  sounds  detached,  anony- 
mous, American." 

Even  so,  Karp  is  hardly  unknown.  He 
attained  legendary  status  as  the  virtual 
discoverer  of  both  Pop  Art  and  Photo- 
realism, though  gallery  goers  who  expect 
his  taste  to  be  limited  to  only  those  forms 
will  be  astonished  on  entering  O.  K.  Har- 
ris, in  New  York's  SoHo  district.  Its  enor- 
mous space  is  divided  into  four  separate 
galleries  always  in  use,  and  its  shows  range 
from  nineteenth-century  earthenware 
crocks  to  the  latest  in  Czechoslovak ian 
Abstraction.  What  makes  such  catholicity 
especially  remarkable  is  that  Karp's  fa- 
vorite occupation  is  to  identify  what  he 

Dupuy  Warrick  Reed  is  a  free-lance  writer 
in  New  York  specializing  in  the  arts. 


Ivan  Karp,  of  the  O.  K.  Harris  gallery: 
baroque  language,  infectious  laughter. 

calls  "the  significant  art  of  our  time." 
His  favorite  adjective  of  approbation  for 
an  artist's  work  is  "fashionable." 

Karp  has  already  proved  his  powers  of 
judgment.  Besides  being  quick  to  recog- 
nize Pop  artists,  he  was  among  the  first 
to  favor  the  Photorealists — Richard  Estes, 
Malcolm  Morley,  Robert  Bechtle,  Ralph 
Goings,  and  John  Salt  among  them.  As 
for  personal  choices,  his  "favorite  artist 
of  all  time"  is  the  abstractionist  Cy 
Twombly,  whom  he  once  represented.  He 
discovered  Roy  Lichtenstein,  whom  he 
considers  "the  greatest  living  American 
artist  "and  has  high  praise  for  the  inno- 
vativeness  and  humor  of  Andy  Warhol. 
To  put  it  mildly,  Karp's  taste  is  eclectic. 
Mis  interest  in  the  arts  began  during  child- 

od  visits  to  the  Brooklyn  Museum.  "My 
response  was  unlike  that  of  most  of  my 
friends  in  Brooklyn,"  he  says  drily.  He 
also   loved   the  cheap  reproductions  of 


master  paintings  which  hung  on  his  par- 
ents' walls.  This  kind  of  "debased  im- 
agery"— the  aesthetic  value  of  the  repro- 
ductions themselves — was  to  be  a  major 
theme  of  Pop  Art  and  Photorealism. 

Karp's  baroque  turn  of  phrase,  punc- 
tuated by  infectious  laughter,  is  all  that 
remains  of  his  initial  vocation.  Warhol,  in 
his  book  Popism,  notes  that  "art  was  Ivan's 
second  love.  He  seemed  to  love  literature 
more,  and  he  put  the  serious  side  of  his 
nature  into  that.  .  .  .  Some  people  are  even 
better  at  their  second  love  than  their  first." 

Although  Karp  published  a  Pop  novel, 
Doobie  Do,  in  1965,  and  wrote  for  the 
Village  Voice  from  1956  to  1958,  writ- 
ing was  for  him  only  a  sideline  to  his 
work  at  the  Hansa  Gallery,  an  artist-owned 
cooperative  that  showed  a  few  younger 
artists,  including  Al  Leslie  and  George 
Segal.  Then  came  a  year  at  the  Martha 
Jackson  Gallery,  where  Karp  recalls  that 
he  "took  a  particular  fancy  to  the  works 
of  Tapies,  admired  Sam  Francis  from  a 
distance,  and  formed  a  small  collection 
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How  does  he  choose  new 
talent?  By  obeying  an 
educated  gut  reaction, 
he  claims. 


Karp's  promiscuous  taste  ranges  from 
Robert  Bechtle's  San  Francisco  Nova, 
oil  on  canvas  (top),  to  Roland  Baladi's 
marble  Tornado  Electric  Broom. 

of  De  Kooning  and  Dubuffet."  After  that, 
opportunity  blossomed  in  the  form  of  an 
invitation  to  join  Leo  Castelli. 

"Leo  used  to  visit  the  Hansa  Gallery," 
Karp  says.  "My  generation  immediately 
perceived  that  he  was  showing  two  artists 
of  consequence,  Johns  and  Rauschen- 
berg."  During  the  ten  years  Karp  was 
with  Castelli,  that  would  change  radically. 
By  the  end  of  the  sixties,  the  Leo  Castelli 
Gallery  had  exhibited  most  of  the  impor- 
tant work  of  the  American  avant-garde, 
owing  as  much  to  the  daring  explorations 
of  Ivan  Karp  as  to  Castelli's  alert  sensi- 
bility. "Leo  has  an  art-history  back- 
ground and  a  very  good  visual  sense," 
writes  Warhol,  "but  it  was  Ivan  who  got 
him  to  be  more  adventurous." 

INTRODUCING  THE  SIXTIES 

One  day  in  1961 .  for  example,  Karp  was 
showing  a  group  of  students  through  the 
gallery  when  a  timid  young  artist  named 
Roy  Liechtenstein  appeared  unannounced. 
"I  walked  up  the  stairs  of  the  Castelli 
Gallery  with  a  large  painting  of  a  wedding 
ring  while  Ivan  was  giving  a  tour,"  Lich- 
tenstein  recalls.  "He  turned  around  and 
said,  almost  without  pause,  'And  here  is 
the  art  of  the  sixties.'  He  seemed  to  be 
completely  ready  for  this  and  had  an  in- 
tellectual understanding  of  Pop  Art.  which 
I  felt  only  intuitively." 

In  1969,  Karp  left  Castelli  to  open  his 
own  gallery,  in  a  downtown  industrial  dis- 
trict; it  was  a  pioneering  gesture 
art  world  was  firmly  located  uptcv 


Madison  Avenue.  His  choice  of  artists  was 
no  less  independent.  Karp  embraced  the 
controversial  Photorealists,  whom  he  now 
describes  as  "among  the  most  powerful 
and  durable  of  this  century. "  The  painters 
of  this  group  work  largely  from  photo- 
graphs of  commercial,  American  scenes 
that  become  metaphors  for  consumer  cul- 
he  most  famous  Realist  sculptor  is 


Duane  Hanson,  whose  Hawaiian-shirted 
Tourists  and  overweight  Woman  with 
Shopping  Cart  have  become  identifiable 
icons  of  the  art  world.  Karp  unabashedly 
calls  the  astonishingly  lifelike  nudes  of 
John  De  Andrea  "the  greatest  figurative 
sculpture  since  Rodin." 

EDUCATED  GUT  REACTIONS 

Despite  Karp's  extravagant  appreciation 
of  the  Photorealists,  he  remains  wide  open 
to  other  new  developments.  His  current 
interests  include  monumental  sculptures, 
like  those  of  Deborah  Butterfield,  who 
constructs  life-size  horses  out  of  metal, 
twigs,  rope,  wire,  and  clay;  and  "Material 
Illusionism,"  sculpture  that  uses  one  ma- 
terial to  simulate  another.  Marilyn  Levine 
creates  trompe  l'oeil  ceramics,  while  Pe- 
ter Saari,  another  Illusionist  in  the  O.  K. 
Harris  stable,  makes  paintings  resembling 
Pompeiian  frescoes.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  spectrum,  Karp  shows  Kenneth  Mor- 
gan, a  young  abstract  and  expressionistic 
painter,  and  Aris  Koutroulis,  whose  ab- 
stract works  balance  minimalism  and 
expressionism. 

How  does  he  choose  new  talent?  By 
obeying  an  educated  gut  reaction,  says 
Karp.  "You  have  the  interior  factors — 
your  chemistry  and  the  development  of 
your  personality — and  what  I  used  to  call 
'eye  appetite.'  In  some  cases,  the  need  to 
look  at  things  results  in  the  ability  to  per- 
ceive and  sort  out  significant  form."  Per- 
ception quickly  becomes  conviction;  once 
convinced,  Karp  acts.  He  mounted  forty- 
four  separate  exhibitions  at  O.  K.  Harris 
last  year.  The  energy  this  represents  has 
helped  open  many  eyes  to  the  sheer  num- 
ber and  variety  of  images  that  artists  can 
conjure  from  the  visual  world. □ 
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There's  only  one  airline 
in  America  that  does  it  all. 
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Your  airline. 
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Now  when  you  get  a  Commander  from  Hutton  Aviation, 
you  get  all  the  freedom  and  advantages  youd  enjoy  if  you  owned  your  own 

airlinclhats  because  Hutton  Aviation  takes  care  of  everything 
for  you.  First  we  can  arrange  a  surprisingly  reasonable  purchase/lease  plan. 

(We're  the  exclusive  distributors  of  Gulfstream  Commander 

Jet  Props  for  the  Northeast.)Then  we'll  handle  pilot  selection  and  training, 

airport  facilities,  insurance,  and,  when  that  time  comes,  the 

sale  of  your  plane.  Call  Richard  Beine  at  (212)7427526. 

Your  airline  is  waiting. 

The  Commander 


A  division  of  E.F  Hutton 


The  art  of  the  19th  century  Baltimore  silversmith 

beautifully  represented  by:  A  pair  of  vases, 

S.  Kirk  and  Son,  circa  1880,  $1,240;  One  of  a  pair 

of  compotes,  S.  Kirk  and  Son,  circa  1880,  $1,600; 

Fine  vase,  A.  E.  Warner,  circa  1880,  $1,200; 

Oval  Platter,  Hennegan  Bates  &  Co.,  circa  1890,  $1,320. 
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noff,  the  source 


fth  Ave 
261-891 
antique : 


NYC  (212)  758-6660.  Westbury.  L.I.  (516)  832-9000. 

~  01)  256-5000.  Out  of  New  York  State  call  toll-free  (800)  223-2326. 
;  or  collections)  contact  Susan  Volk  at  our  New  York  City  or  800  numbers. 


FALL  SPORTING  ART  EXHIBITION 

OCTOBER  20th-NOVEMBER  3rd,  1982 

Paintings  by  Harry  Hall,  Henry  Chalon,  John  Francis  Sartorius, 
John  Ferneley  and  other  fine  sporting  artists. 


JOHN  FREDERICK  HERRING  SNR. 
Portrait  of  a  Eady  with  hunter  and  spaniel 

Signed  lower  leftJ.F.  Herring 
1823         30V4"  x  25V2" 


Stair's  r7 


42  East  57th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10022 

(212)  755-0140 


Highly  Important 
and  Continental  Si 

Tuesday,  October  26  at  2:00  p.m. 

Catalog  #5173,  $12,  $15  by  mail. 

Also,  Fine  Judaica  on  October  25  and 
Russian  Works  of  Art,  Watches  and  Objects 
of  Vertu  on  October  26. 
Catalog  #5174,  $8,  $10  by  mail. 

For  viewing  times  and  further  inquiries 

regarding  these  sales,  please  call 

the  Silver  Department  at  212/546-1153. 
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hristie's 


502  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022  212/546-1000 


Part  of  an  important  Charles  II  silver-gilt 
toilet  service,  London,  1683,  Maker's  mark 
WF  below  a  knot,  with  star  below.  Covers 
are  plaquettes  depicting  scenes  from  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses. 


The  president  of  Braxton,  Braxton  &  Whipple,  Inc. 

should  never  write  a  letter  to  a  friend  as 

president  of  Braxton,  Braxton  &  Whipple,  Inc. 


in  today's  society,  with  its  hectic  pace,  a 
personal  note  is  particularly  appreciated. 

For,  In  addition  to  what  is  written,  it  says 
something  more,  it  says  that  you've  taken  the 
time  from  your  busy  schedule  to  express  your 
friendship. 

That  warm  gesture,  however,  is  not  con- 
veyed on  a  business  letterhead. 


The  answer,  of  course,  is  stationery  of 
your  own 

And  the  paper  that's  best  for  your  personal 
stationery  is  the  paper  that  the  best  companies 
value  for  theirs:  Crane. 

Crane  paper  is  made  of  the  finest  fiber 
known  for  stationery:  100%  cotton. 

The  result  is  the  most  handsome  paper  upon 


which  your  thoughts  can  be  expressed 

At  the  finest  stores  you  know.  Crane  &  Co, 
inc.,  Dalton,  Massachusetts  01226 

Crane 

We've  been  taking  your  words 
seriously  for  I8I  years. 


A  LA  VIE1LLE  RUSSIE 
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The  personal  writing  case  of  the  Empress 
Alexandra  Feodoroma,  wife  <f  Nicholas  II, 
containing  penmanship  booh  and  two  caligraphk 
toe     urmounted  by  the  Russian  Imperial  Eagle 
ana         ited  inside  and  out  with  the  monogram 
of  the  Empress  in  gilded  silver. 
uv i,  late  19th  century. 
2V/2"  x  15V2"  x  2V2"  ' 
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HAMMER  GALLERIES 


"Chantal  au  banc  Blanc",  oil  on  canvas,  51x32  inches. 

Andre  Brasilier 

Recent  Paintings 
September  28  thru  October  16 


33  WEST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10019  (212)644-4400 
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Jr  1  •  |     "It  seems  she  hangs  upon  the 

II  1  ll^^Vi  cnee^-  °f night  like  a  rich  jewel" 
I  fa^  ]  (Romeo  and  Juliet,  I.V.49) 
I  V^-JLA^^arf  *U  Juliet,  when  Romeo  first  sees 
I  her  -  a  powerful  Renaissance  image  of  perfect  youth 
'  before  perfect  passion.  This  image,  central  to  Shake- 
speare's play  and  the  ballets  based  on  it,  has  inspired 
great  moments  in  theatre  and  dance.  Paul  Fairley  has  captured 
this  image  in  this  stunning  original  bronze  sculpture.  The  rich 
textures  of  the  Renaissance  imagination,  the  supple  beauty  of 
youth,  and  the  grace  and  power  of  the  dance,  are  all  a  part  of  the 
magic  that  is  Juliet 

Poised  on  a  base  of  green  natural  marble,  Juliet  captures  the 
fluidity  and  strength  of  the  ballerina.  Fairley  has  taken  infi- 
nite care  in  creating  a  piece  that  is  historically,  and  technically 
accurate.  The  detail  of  the  hands,  the  exact  position  of  the  legs, 
the  beaded  head  piece  and  the  handetched  embroidery  on  her 
gown  attest  to  the  exquisite  craftsmanship  employed  in  the 
creation  of  this  sculpture.  To  have  created  all  this  detail  in  a  flaw- 
less representational  figure  that  stands  18"  high  and  weighs 
approximately  10  pounds  attests  to  Fairley's  enormous  talent 
and  skill  which  is  virtually  unmatched  in  the  world  of  contem- 
porary sculpture. 

Artmark  Sculptures  Ltd.  invites  you  to  share  the  magic 
I\  Fairley  has  created  and  the  excitement  of  owning  this 
original  bronze  sculpture. 

Juliet  is  being  issued  in  a  limited  edition  of  999,  plus  2  Artist's 
proofs.  Each  sculpture  is  prepared  and  cast  by  the  lost  wax  pro- 
cess under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  artist.  Each  sculpture  in 
the  edition  will  include  the  foundry  mark  and  is  signed  and  num- 
bered by  the  artist.  A  Certificate  of  Authenticity  will  accompany 
each  sculpture. 

The  price  for  this  very  special  subscription  is  $1,525  U.S.  or 
$1,950  CDN.  You  may  order  your  Juliet  today  by  calling  toll  free 
or  writing  to  us. 

GUARANTEE 

ARTMARK  SCULPTURES  LTD.  guarantees  that  the  sculp- 
ture is  an  original  creation  of  Paul  Fairley;  the  Edition  is 
limited  as  specified;  and  each  piece  is  approved  by  the  artist 
before  shipment.  ARTMARK  SCULPTURES  LTD.  uncondition- 
ally guarantees  to  repurchase  your  bronze  at  the  issue  price 
of  $1,525  U.S.  or  $1,950  CDN.  any  time  within  six  months  of 
your  purchase. 


HOW  TO  ORDER 

You  may  reserve  your  Juliet  by  sending  us  your  check  now. 
Issue  price  $1,525  U.S.  or  $1,950  CDN.  Major  credits  cards 
accepted.  Afive  payment  installment  plan  can  be  arranged.  Cost 
of  credit  is  included  in  the  purchase  price. 

TO  ORDER,  CALL  TOLL  FREE 
1-800-828-8222  (except  New  York  State  residents)  call: 
1-800-462-4644  or  write:  ARTMARK  SCULPTURES  LTD., 
RO.  Box  541  Lenox  Hill  RO.,  New  York,  NY  10021  for  an  illustrated 
brochure.  In  Canada,  call  1-800-268-9054  or  write:  ARTMARK 
SCULPTURES  LTD.,  250  Adelaide  Street,  West,  Toronto, 
Ontario  M5H  1X6  for  an  illustrated  brochure. 


> 


Artmark  Sculptures  Ltd. 


New  York  and  Toronto 


"Juliet"  by  Paul  Fairley  ©  Artmark  Sculptures  Ltd.  1982 
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ition  is  everything  in  life. 
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Newel. 

The  largest  and  most  extraordinary 
antique  resource  in  the  world. 


last  53rd  Street, 


mtil&L  10022  (212)  758-1970 


Important  19th  Century  European  Paintings 


Joaquin  Sorolla  y  Bastida, 
En  La  Yola,  oil  on  canvas, 
47V2  x  31V2  inches, 
(120  x80  cm.) 


Auction:  Thursday,  October  28  at  10:15  am 

and  2  pm. 

Exhibition  opens  Friday,  October  22. 

Illustrated  catalogue  available  for  $14  at  our 
galleries,  $16  by  mail,  sale  no.  4945. 

Inquiries:  Thilo  von  Watzdorfor 
Nancy  Harrison,  (212)  472-3537. 


The  sale  of  Landscape  with  Walton 
Bridges,  by  J.M.W.  Turner,  R.A., 

painted  circa  1840-45,  property  from  the 
Estate  of  Henry  S.  Morgan,  will 
immediately  follow  the  10:15  am  session. 

Hardbound  catalogue  with  slipcase  available 
for  $12  at  our  galleries,  $15  by  mail,  sale  no. 
4946  (Turner). 


To  order  catalogues,  request  by  sale  no.  and  send  your  check  to  Sotheby's, 
Dept.  CON,  RO.  Box  5083,  FDR  Station,  New  York,  N.Y.  10150.  ' 


SOTHEBY'S 


Founded  1744 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  Inc.,  1334  York  Avenue  at  72nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021 


Announcing 
the  return  of  a  legendary 

magazine. 


From  1914  to  1936,  a  most 
memorable  magazine  called  Vanity 
Fair  epitomized  the  elegance  and 
style,  artistry  and  wit  of  a  now- 
vanished  age. 

In  March  of  1983,  Conde  Nast 
Publications  will  present  the  pre- 
miere issue  of  the  new  Vanity 
Fair.  A  magazine  that  captures  the 
sparkle  and  excitement  of  the  '80s 
as  no  other  magazine  today. 

Literary  and  liberated.  Adven- 


turous, skeptical,  irreverent.  As 
complex  and  contradictory  as  the 
time  in  which  we  live.  A  maga- 
zine of  literature  and  the  arts.  Pol- 
itics and  popular  culture.  Private 
lives  and  public  events.  Films  and 
theater.  Music  and  dance.  Art  and 
photography.  TV  and  travel. 
Books  and  economics.  Poetry. 
Food.  Sports.  Just  about  every- 
thing worth  doing,  seeing,  talking 
about,  knowing  about. 


Please  accept  the 
premiere  issue  with 
our  compliments 


Our  contributors  will  include 
some  of  today's  most  original  nov- 
elists, journalists,  poets,  artists, 
photographers,  critics.  We  will 
offer  them  a  unique  freedom  and 
breadth  of  expression.  They,  in 
turn,  will  offer  us  their  wit,  new 
perceptions,  provocative  points  of 
view.  From  its  essays,  reviews 
and  profiles  to  its  photography, 
paintings  and  cartoons,  the  new 
Vanity  Fair  will  be  a  magazine  of 
excellence  and  innovation.  A  mag- 
azine whose  time  has  come . . . 
again. 

Now,  for  a  limited  time, 
you  can  reserve  a  complimen- 
tary premiere  issue. 

i  The  Conde  Nast  Publications  Inc.  1982 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  opening  of  our 
new  gallery  in  Soho. 

We  specialize  in  truly  exceptional  examples  of 
American  Folk  Art  including  quilts,  paintings, 
furniture  and  accessories. 


475  Broome  Street  New  York  City   2.12  966-0541 
Tuesda  v-  Sat  urday  11-6 
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Superb  Pennsylvania  grain  painted,  slant- 


cherry  and  pine  const 


y  original. 
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A  22  carat  gold  sculpture, 

"The  Gallipoli  Head",  by  Sir  Sidney  Nolan. 

Number  two  of  an  edition  of  6. 

Height,  7.25  inches. 
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Sorcerer's  Picnic,  1980 


acrylic  on  canvas    50"  x  44" 


V. 


LOREN  DUNLAP 

Five  Years  Past 

Oils  and  Oil  Sketches 

©  BORYNACK  CORPORATION 

Exhibition 
October  6  through  November  5 

Wally  Findlay  Galleries  New  York 

17  East  57th  Street,  New  York  10022 

Telephone:  212/421-5390 
Hours:  Monday  through  Saturday  10:00  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m. 


A  Chief  of  the  Desert.  1904. 
12V4"x  17'M"  image  size. 
$750  matted  (Qty  limited  to  50) 


An  Oasis  in  the  Bad  Lands.  1905. 17'/4"x  14"  image  size.  $850  matted 
(Qty.  limited  to  50) 


The  legend  lives  on. 
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rom  1898  until  the  late  1920s. 
Edward  Curtis  roamed  the  West 
from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Arctic 
Circle,  taking  over  40.000  photo- 
graphs of  Native  American 
tribes  to  preserve  the  culture  of 
a  "vanishing  race."  This  grand 
undertaking,  supported  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  funded 
by  J.  P.  Morgan,  culminated  with 
the  publication  of  The  North 
American  Indian  in  1930.  The 
massive  published  collection  of 
2200  photographs  and  Curtis'  text 
has  been  described  by  A  D  Cole- 
man as  "the  most  profound  docu- 
ment of  pure  Indian  culture  ever 
made  "  Unfortunately,  the  Great 
Depression  prevented  completion 
of  the  original  Curtis  intention  of 
500  prints  of  each  photograph- 
only  272  were  ever  made. 

V  Ve  art-  endeavoring  to  fulhll 
Curtis'  dream.  From  his  original 
-  opper  plates  we  are  'Hand- 


printing limited,  numbered  edi- 
tions of  228  photogravures  on 
longfibre  cotton  paper  of  archival 
quality.  The  images  are  superb, 
even  surpassing  the  excellence  of 
the  original  edition.  Quantities  at 
this  time  are  limited  to  50  prints 
of  each  image.  Orders  are  filled  in 
chronological  order  as  received. 
A  Certificate  of  Authenticity  is 
provided  with  each  print. 

V^Adering  Information:  Add 
$3.00  per  print  for  shipping  and  in- 
surance. Satisfaction  guaranteed 
with  full  refund  (except  shipping) 
within  20  days  of  purchase  if  not 
completely  satisfied.  Send  check 
or  money  order  to  the  address 
below.  For  charge  card  orders. 
please  send  Visa  or  MasterCard 
number  and  expiration  date. 
Allow  30  days  for  delivery.  Many 
Curtis  images  are  available,  and 
we  can  custom-print  any  image 
in  The  North  American  Indian 
from  the  original  plates,  provided 


the  edition  of  that  print  is  not 
complete.  Please  wnte  for  further 
information. 


When  in  Santa  Fe,  visit  the  Curtis 
Collection  studio  at  204  Delgado 
Street.  (505W83-4343. 


CuRTlS 

COLLECTION 

Mail  Order  Department  2617 

3754  Hawkins  NE 

Albuquerque.  New  Mexico  87109 

(505)  345-8263 


FREDERICK  P  VICTORIA 

&  SDK  INC. 


A  fine  pair  of 

"Cleopatra  vase"  candlesticks 
executed  in  blue  John  and  gilt 
bronze  by  Mathew  Bolton, 
circa  1771.  On  a  most  unusual 
George  III  reading  table/desk. 


Member  ofthe^ 
and  Antiques  Dealers 
League  of  America 
Photograph:  Edgar  DeEvia 


reductions. 


212-755-2549 
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WE  WILL  BE  TRAVELLING  THROUGHOUT  AMERICA  AND  EXHIBITING  OUR 
COLLECTION  OF  ENGLISH  AND  CONTINENTAL  PAINTINGS 


14  Duke  Street 

lonSWlY6DB 
fel:  01-839  7693 


R  INFORMATION  TELEPHONE 
212-360  2219 


15  Burlington  Arcade 
Piccadilly 
London  WlV  9AB 
Tel:  01-499  6991 
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29-31  george  /treet    !ona< 

tel.   OI  -486  0^78 


A  MAGNIFICENT  LOUIS  XV  KINGWOOD  BAS  D'ARMOIRE  IN  THE  STYLE  OF 
CHARLES  CRESSENT  WITH  FINE  ORMOLU  MOUNTS  OF  CHERUBS  AND  ANIMALS 

Circa  1870 
Height:  61  in  -1  55  cm  .  Width    62  in  -157  5  cm 
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BUON  NATALE 

BY  VALENTINO  GARAVANI 

During  recent  centuries,  the 
tradition  of  creating  cherished  works  of 
art  in  porcelain  has  been  influenced  by 
the  greatest  of  living  painters  as  well  as 
sculptors,  modelers,  and  porcelain 
decorators.  New  technologies  are 
constantly  being  developed  to  enhance 
the  ultimate  result...a  true  work  of  art 
in  porcelain. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  talents  of 
the  prestigious  fine  porcelain  company. 
Crown  Parian  Ltd.,  have  been  combined 
with  the  artistic  genious  of  Valentino 
Garavani. 
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Crown  Parian  Ltd.  has  been 
instrumental  in  creating  works  of  art  in 
porcelain  for  collectiors  over  many 
years.  Thus,  when  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  Valentino  Garavani  came 
about,  the  outcome  had  to  be 
superlative...a  collector's  treasure  to 
enjoy  for  a  lifetime. 

Valentino  Garavani.  winner  of  the 
famous  "Fashion  Oscar",  has  been 
written  up  in  Time  and  Newsweek 
magazines  for  his  artistic  talents.  His 
use  of  gold  in  deep  relief  on  his  first 
collector  plate  beautifully  compliments 
the  raised  enamel  embellishments  on 
the  Christmas  Tree  in  the  center  of  the 
plate. 

You  now  have  the  opportunity  to  add 
"Buon  Natale"  to  your  own  collection. 
Needless  to  say.  this  magnificent 
'lector  plate  will  be  available  for  a 
lited  time  only.  Orders  will  be 
$dtre'd:On  a  first  come  first  served 


BUON  NATALE 

By  Valentino  Garavani 

A  numbered  issue  of  1 ,000  collector 

plates  for  worldwide  distribution 

created  by  Crown  Parian  Ltd. 

1 0  1  /4"  in  diameter,  beautifully 

gift-boxed  and  banded  in  24  karat  gold. 

Price  $300 

Exclusive  distribution  by: 


w 


crown  pandit 


Crown  Parian  Ltd. 
Department  101 
21 30  North  Edwards 
South  El  Monte 
CA91733 
(213)575-8009 
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:  A  four-piece  sterling  silver  gilt  teaset  reproducing       ' 

the  Empire  style  of  circa  1815. 
M  includes  a  coffee  biggin/hot  water  jug  with  lamp  and  stand, 
and  is  complete  with  a  matching  tray. 

;/»iThjs  superb  London  hand-made  sterling  silver 

leaves  no  doubt  that  the  tradition  of  fine  eraftsmanship 
;  estahlished  by  Paul  de  Lamerie, 
'    George  Wiekes,  Paul  Storr,  /. 

-  - n-  k~rt  Garrard  arid  other  :  ^  '■ 

versmithsyHs  still  .',•.    / 
Company  today.. 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 

HER  MAJESTY'  THE  QUEEN 

GOLDSMITHS  &  CROWN  JEWELLERS, 

GARRARD  &  CO  LTD,  LONDON 

GARRAR 

The  Crown 
Jewellers 


m0]  TELEPHONE?  0P734  7020 
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Tapestries        Kmhroiclerics        Rugs  and  Carpets        Furniture 
Chinese  Tlip*>rt  Porcelain        Paintings        Sculptures        Works  of  Art 
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Co^bf  Benedictus 

Lectionary  for  the  Feasts  of  Saint  Benedict, 
Saint  Maurus  and  Saint  Scholastica 


Facsimile  of  manuscript  Vat.  Lat.  1202 
with  commentary  volume 

Life  of  Saint  Benedict  taken  from 

The  Dialogues  of  Gregory  the  Great. 

Illuminated  with  richly  colored  miniatures 

and  intricately  decorated  initials. 

Facsimile  edition  limited  to  600  copies  for  the  world 

Publication  date :  Fall  19  82 

P 'republication  price :  $4,500 ;  $ 1,400  after  publication 

For  more  information,  please  contact  the  Publishers: 

lohnson  Reprint  Corporation 

Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  Publishers 

757  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  100 17 


Fitz  Hugh  Lane 


(1804-1865) 


Castine  Harbor 
and  Town 

Oil  on  canvas,  "20  x  33K*  inches 
Signed:  F.H.  Lane  1851 

Provenance:  Witherle  Memorial 
Library,  Castine,  Maine 

Recorded:  John  Wilmerding, 
Fitz  Hugh  Lane  1804-1865, 
American  Marine  Painter  (1964), 
p.  58  no.  52 

John  Wilmerding,  Fitz  Hugh  Lane 
(1971),  p.  182 
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Berry-Hill  Galleries,  In 


743  Fifth  Avenue,  at  57th  Street,  New  York  10022  •  (212)  371-6777 

Member  of  the  Art  Dealers  Association  of  America,  Inc. 
Member  of  the  National  Antique  and  Art  Dealers  Association  of  America ,  Inc. 
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RICHARD  GREEN 
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4  New  Bond  Street 
London  W1Y9PE 
01-499  5487/499  5553 
Telex:  25796  GREEN  G 


The  Aylesbury  Grand  Steeple  Chase 
Coloured  aquatint  from  a  painting 
by  James  Pollard.  One  of  a  set  of  4 

Published  in  1836 


Stage  Coach 

Coloured  aquatint  from  a  painting  by 
James  Pollard.  One  of  a  pair 
Published  in  1829 


;e  Shoofing 

itint  from  a  painting  by 
s  I      !  ird.  One  of  a  set  of  4 


Paying  the  Hostler 

Mezzotint  engraving  printed  in  colour 

from  a  painting  by  George  Morland. 

Published  in  1805 
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hibition  of  Old  English  Sporting  Prints 

12th  October  -  6th  November 


Fully  illustrated  catalogue  £3  including  postage 
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44  Dover  Street 
London  W1X4JQ 
01-493  7997/491  3277 
Telex:  25796  GREEN  G 


12  October  -  6  November 

Price  of  fully  illustrated  catalogue 
£10  including  postage 


Martin  Theodore  Ward  ( 1 799- 1 874) 

'Gamekeepers  returning  from  shooting' 

Signed  and  dated  1823 

Canvas:  43  x  553/4in/109x  141.5cm 

Collection: 

The  Bower  family  of  Welham 

Exhibited: 

The  Royal  Academy,  1823,  no. 985 

The  British  Institution,  1824,  no. 78 


Annual  Exhibition  of  Sporting  Paintings 


Henry  Aiken  Senr. 
Alfred  de  Dreux 
John  Ferneley  Senr. 
Harry  Hall 


including  works  by  the  following  artists: 

John  Frederick  Herring  Senr. 

G.H.  LaporteR.!. 

Ben  Marshal! 

Sir  AWred  SVSunnings  PRA 


James  Pollard 
John  Nost  Sartorius 
James  Seymour 
John  Wootton 


Souvenirs  of  the  Grand  Tour 

A  Loan  Exhibition  from  the  Collections  of 

The  National  Trust 


Bellotto 


View  of  Verona 


20  October  -  1  December 

Admission  50p 
in  aid  of  The  National  Trust 


WILDENSTEIN 

147  New  Bond  Street,  London  Wl 


We  offer  major  collections  of 

English  formal  and  country  furniture 

Oriental  furniture,  paintings, 

porcelains,  and  accessories 

on  eight  gallery  floors 

comfortably  arranged 

for  your  careful  inspection. 

New  York's  leading  showcase  for 
the  professional  buyer  of  antiques. 
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JEREMY  LT©; 

255  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W.3 


Telephone:  01-352  0644 
01-352  3127 


tables:  jeremique.  london,  s.vv.3 


OPEN  ALL  DAY  SATURDAY 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd 
FINEST  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  FURNITURE 


English,  last  quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
A  highly  important  English  George  1 1 1  period  China  Cabinet/ 
Bookcase  executed  in  figured  and  faded  West  Indian  Satinwood  with 
cross  banding  of  tulip  wood  and  ornamental  ebony  stringing,  the 
upper  part  with  gla/.ed  doors  of  gothic  design  andgothic  cornice,  the 
base  with  kneehole  in  the  centre,  the  long  drawer  in  the  frieze 
containing  a  writing  slide,  the  cupboards  below  containing  wooden 
shelves,  the  whole  supported  on  short  square  tapering  legs. 

ILLUSTRATED  in  'SHERATON  FURNITURE'  by  Ralph 
Fastnedge,  fig  69,  also  page  105 
Dimensions:   Maximum  height  82"  2m  8cms 

Maximum  width  34"  86cms 

Maximum  depth  18"  46cms 


BEHIND  THE  GREAT 

mTICAN  SHOW 

When  the  pope  allowed  the  Vatican's  greatest  art 

treasures  to  go  to  the  United  States,  the  controversy  began. 

By  Kenneth  Baker/Photographs  by  Enrico  Ferorelli 


Six  years  ago,  while  the 
show  "Treasures  of  Tut- 
ankhamun"  was  on  its 
North  American  tour,  peo- 
ple came  away  from  it  un- 
able to  imagine  that  they 
would  ever  see  a  more 
spectacular  museum  exhi- 
bition. Actually,  "Tut" 
turned  out  to  represent  the 
onset  of  a  trend  to  bring 
about  ever  more  popular, 
more  costly,  more  record- 
breaking  traveling  shows. 
In  February  1983,  New 
York's  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art  will  inaugu- 
rate what  some  people  claim 
will  be  the  biggest  such 
event  yet,  "The  Vatican 
Collections:  The  Papacy 
and  Art."  Reversing  a 
centuries-old  policy,  the 
Vatican  has  agreed  to  send 
some  two  hundred  works 
of  art  and  artifacts — many 
of  them  magnificent  and  all  the  more  sig- 
nificant for  never  having  been  lent  be- 
fore— on  a  tour  that  will  include  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago  and  the  Fine  Arts 
Museums  of  San  Francisco  as  well  as  the 
Met.  Unprecedented  in  expense,  risk,  and 

Kenneth  Baker  is  a  writer  and  art  critic. 


Fra  Angelic o 
the  pope  and 


possible  mass  appeal,  the 
Vatican  show  promises  to 
be  the  biggest  museum  ex- 
travaganza of  our  time. 

Why  are  the  Vatican 
Museums  suddenly  willing 
to  lend  a  fortune  in  great 
art  treasures  that  have  never 
traveled  before?  "It  hasn't 
been  so  sudden,"  says 
Lawrence  Fleischman,  of 
New  York's  Kennedy  Gal- 
leries; "the  groundwork  has 
been  laid  over  many  years." 
He  was  personally  respon- 
sible for  some  of  it,  as  the 
vice-president  of  the 
Friends  of  American  Art 
in  Religion.  This  nonprofit 
educational  organization, 
founded  in  1971  as  the 
Committee  of  Religion  and 
Art  of  America,  has  been 
quietly  acquiring  works  of 
American  art  for  place- 
ment in  the  Vatican  Col- 
lection of  Modern  Religious  Art.  A  portly, 
energetic  man  of  about  fifty,  Fleischman 
scoffs  at  the  question  of  who  first  had  the 
idea  for  the  Vatican  show.  "No  matter 
what  anybody  tells  you,  the  Vatican  show 
was  my  idea,"  he  jokes.  He  claims  that 
the  initiative  for  a  major  loan  exhibition 
from  the  Vatican  Museums  has  long  been 


s  depiction  of 
St.  Lawrence. 
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implicit  in  the  activities  of  the  Friends 
committee.  And  the  Friends  have  clout  in 
Rome.  Terence  Cardinal  Cooke,  arch- 
bishop of  New  York  City,  happens  to  be 
president  of  the  group  as  well  as  a  trustee 
of  the  Met. 

The  next  question  is  why  New  York 
landed  this  banner  show.  Once  again, 
Fleischman  laughs.  He  insists  that  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  was  always  the  nat- 
ural choice  among  American  institutions 
that  might  host  a  major  Vatican  loan  show. 
"Where  else  could  an  exhibition  of  this 
magnitude  originate  in  this  country?  Who 
would  see  it  if  it  opened  in  Washington— 
a  bunch  of  politicians  who  could  care  less? 
No,  New  York  is  the  center,  everybody 
comes  here  sooner  or  later,  and  the  Met 
is  the  country's  greatest  museum.  There 
was  never  any  question  in  my  mind." 

A  little  research  reveals  that  the  Met's 
strongest  rival,  the  National  Gallery,  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  wanted  the  show,  too. 
In  fact,  Arthur  M.  Sackler,  the  influential 
collector  and  museum  benefactor,  was  the 
first  to  try  to  arrange  a  Vatican  loan  show 
that  would  have  been  shared  by  the  Met 
and  the  National  Gallery  but  would  have 
opened  in  Washington.  Sackler  first  dis- 
cussed the  idea  in  1977,  a  source  says, 
with  the  directors  of  both  institutions.  Of- 
ficials of  the  Met  had  been  willing  to  ac- 
cept participation  on  this  basis,  but  the 
Friends  of  American  Art  in  Religion  had 
already  set  in  motion  the  process  that 
inexorably  brought  the  show  directly  to 
the  Met.  According  to  Monsignor  Eugene 
V.  Clark,  then  director  of  communications 
for  the  New  York  archdiocese,  the  Friends 
had  raised  the  question  of  a  major  trav- 
eling exhibition  of  Vatican  treasures  with 
the  Vatican  Museums  directors  in  1977, 
but  no  action  was  taken.  The  committee 
made  the  suggestion  again  in  1978,  but  it 
came  too  soon  after  the  election  of  Pope 
John  Paul  II  for  him  to  consider  it.  By 
tradition,  no  work  of  art  can  leave  the 
Vatican  without  the  pope's  personal  au- 
thorization. The  final  approval  followed 
a  series  of  meetings  between  Sackler  and 
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"Who  would  see  this  show  if  it  opened  in 

Washington — a  bunch  of  politicians  who  could  care 

less?  No,  New  York  is  the  center,  and  the  Met 

is  the  country's  greatest  museum." 


Agostino  Cardinal  Casaroli,  secretary  of 
state  of  the  Holy  See.  Approval  by  the 
pope  and  cardinals  in  Rome  came  as  a 
surprise  to  the  New  York  group. 

Once  John  Paul  II  had  given  the  show  his 
blessing,  so  to  speak,  the  Met  had  another 
advantage.  A  close  working  relationship 
between  the  staffs  of  the  two  institutions  al- 
ready existed  since  the  Vatican's  loan  of  a 
sarcophagus  to  the  Met's  'Age  of  Spiritu- 
ality" show,  in  1978  and  1979. 

But  nothing  is  simple  in  the  Byzantine 
world  of  museums.  The  National  Gallery 
also  had  working  contacts  with  the- Vati- 
can Museums,  stemming  from  a  seminar 
in  Washington  on  the  cleaning  of  Ra- 
phael's Transfiguration  and  concurrent 
exhibition  of  a  nearly  full-size  Polaroid 
reproduction  of  the  painting.  After  the 
opening  of  the  Vatican  show  at  the  Met 
became  a  definite  plan,  it  was  immedi- 
ately clear  that  the  show's  installation  there 
would  be  its  only  East  Coast  appearance. 
The  trustees'  policy  stipulates  that  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  must  originate  any  major 
exhibition  it  presents. 

In  the  hope  of  salvaging  a  lost  oppor- 
tunity, J.  Carter  Brown,  the  National  Gal- 
lery's director,  wrote  directly  to  the  pope 
proposing  a  small  ancillary  exhibition  for 
his  museum,  focusing  on  the  period  from 
1490  to  1508,  the  time  of  Raphael's  deep- 
est involvement  with  the  church.  This  let- 
ter, and  certain  other  documents  not  avail- 
able for  publication,  suggests  that  there 
was  indeed  competition  between  the  Met 
and  the  National  Gallery  for  the  first  venue 
of  the  Vatican  show.  One  member  of  the 
Friends  even  stated  that  the  National  Gal- 
lery tried  to  "steal"  the  exhibition  from 
New  York.  The  argument  o<'the  Met  staff 
that  their  museum  corresponds  more  closely 
in  institutional  terms  to  the  Vatican  Mu- 
seums seems  well  taken.  But  such  con- 
siderations as  the  greater  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  New  York  and  the  disappointing 

A  portrait  of  the  emperor  Augustus  from 
the  first  century  AD. — the  Roman  imperial 
ideal  rendered  in  marble. 


turnout  in  Washington  during  Pope  John 
Paul  IPs  visit  may  also  have  figured  in 
the  Vatican's  decision. 

The  Met's  choice  of  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco  as  the  other  cities  on  the  ex- 
hibition's tour  guarantees  the  show  a  built- 
in  constituency  of  millions  of  Catholics. 
Tacitly,  if  not  openly,  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  loan  exhibitions  in  the  history 
of  museology  will  serve  to  consolidate  the 
church's  influence  on  the  thinking  and 
actions  of  Catholics  throughout  the  First 
World.  "The  Vatican  Collections:  The  Pa- 
pacy and  Art"  will  tour  North  America 
at  a  time  when  the  lay  Catholic  population 
is  at  an  all-time  high  (exceeding  50  mil- 
lion), while  the  numbers  of  priests  and 
seminarians  are  in  dramatic  decline.  Pope 
John  Paul  II  reportedly  authorized  the  ex- 
hibition as  a  way  of  thanking  American 
Catholics  for  their  generous  support  of  the 
aid  given  by  the  church  to  Third  World 
populations. 

The  theme  of  the  exhibition,  according 
to  Professor  Carlo  Pietrangeli,  director 
general  of  Pontifical  Monuments,  Mu- 
seums, and  Galleries,  will  be  "the  de- 
votion with  which  the  popes  have  col- 
lected, protected,  conserved,  and  made 
available  to  all  an  incomparable  patri- 
mony of  works  of  art  and  historical  and 
cultural  documents."  By  permitting  this 
exhibition  to  occur,  the  present  pope  aligns 
himself  with  his  predecessors'  triumphs 
of  acquisition  and  patronage.  In  an  un- 
precedented press-conference  appear- 
ance in  June  to  announce  the  exhibition, 
Pope  John  Paul  II  described  it  as  an  ex- 
tension of  "the  church's  fundamental 
function:  to  direct  humanity's  gaze  to- 
ward the  mystery  of  God." 

For  its  part,  the  Metropolitan  had  to 
confront  the  problems  of  financing  the 
blockbuster  show  and  turned  to  a  com- 
pany with  a  history  of  supporting  the  arts, 
Philip  Morris  Incorporated.  Sponsorship 
mainly  involves  charity,  of  course,  but  the 
corporation  would  also  get  to  advertise  its 
participation,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
both  the  Met  and  the  Vatican  Museums. 
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Pope  John  Paul  II  described  the  show  as  an 
extension  of  the  "church's  fundamental  function: 
direct  humanity's  gaze  to  the  mystery  of  God.' 
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Philip  Morris  responded  with  the  largest 
corporate  grant  ever  given  in  support  ot 
an  art  exhibition:  $3  million.  The  decision 
of  its  board  of  directors  in  December  1981 
was  unanimous.  As  Frank  Saunders,  staff 
vice-president  of  Philip  Morris,  puts  it, 
"We  know  we  have  a  winner." 

To  get  the  works  from  Rome  to  New 
York,  the  Met  looked  to  another  corpo- 
ration ready  to  trade  services  for  intan- 
gible benefits.  Late  this  fall,  Pan  Amer- 
ican World  Airways  will  begin  shipping 
the  valuables  free  of  charge.  James  Vaughn, 
Pan  Am's  director  of  cargo  marketing  re- 
sources, estimates  the  cash  value  of  the 
airline's  donated  services  to  be  upwards 
of  $500,000. 

The  works  of  art  will  be  shipped  as 
unobtrusively  as  possible — on  regularly 
scheduled  flights — to  minimize  the  risk 
of  loss  by  accident  or  terrorism.  Once  in 
the  United  States,  the  Vatican  treasures 
will  be  sent  from  city  to  city  by  Pan  Am. 

One  measure  of  the  risk  involved  in 
shipping  some  of  the  world's  great  mas- 


terpieces across  two  continents  is  the 
indemnity  on  the  show:  the  works  are  lit- 
erally priceless,  of  course.  The  Metro- 
politan Museum  prudently  refuses  to  dis- 
close the  exact  figure,  but  the  show  has 
been  granted  the  maximum  of  $50  million 
coverage  provided  for  international  trav- 
eling exhibitions  under  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's Arts  and  Artifacts  Indemnity 
Program.  The  only  stipulation,  under  that 
program,  is  that  exhibitions  be  reviewed 
by  both  a  federal  arts  council  and  a  review 
committee  composed  of  scholars  quali- 
fied to  assess  the  importance  and  value 
of  each  work.  Additional  coverage  over 
the  federal  $50  million  has  been  arranged 
with  a  number  of  private  carriers. 

To  talk  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  Vat- 
ican treasures  will  be  exposed,  Philippe 
de  Montebello,  director  of  the  Metropol- 
itan, replies  confidently  that  "works  of 
art  are  probably  better  cared  for  during  a 
special  event  such  as  this  than  at  any  other 
time  in  their  existence."  He  understand- 
ably declines  to  detail  the  unusual  secu- 


THE  TOP  TEN  TREASURES 


Dr.  Olga  Raggio,  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  who  planned  the  exhibition, 
recommends  ten  key  works  that  no  vis- 
itor should  miss: 

1.  Mosaic  Fragment  of  an  Angel.  C. 
1310,  after  a  design  by  Giotto,  the  first 
great  proto-Renaissance  painter. 

2.  The  Apollo  Belvedere.  "One  of  the 
most  important  works  in  the  show  and 
the  most  important  classical  sculpture 
for  the  Renaissance." 

3.  The  Belvedere  Torso.  "This  work 
influenced  Renaissance  artists  and  was 
enormously  admired  by  Michelangelo." 

4.  Emperor  Augustus.  A  marble  sculp- 
ture that  is  "the  quintessential  portrait 
of  the  Roman  imperial  ideal." 

5.  The  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes. 
From  a  set  of  ten  tapestries  by  Raphael. 


6.  Vestments  of  Pope  Clement  VIII. 

"The  only  complete  set  to  survive  from 
the  late  sixteenth  century." 

7.  Reliquaries.  These  caskets  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  kept  in  a  me- 
dieval papal  chapel,  the  Sancta  Sanct- 
orum, were  considered  the  holiest  of  holy 
relics. 

8.  Fra  Angelico's  Stories  of  St.  Nicho- 
las. "Wonderfully  jeweled  colors — 
among  the  most  attractive  works  of  this 
great  fifteenth-century  painter." 

9.  Leonardo's  St.  Jerome.  "Unfin- 
ished, but  with  wonderful  passages  of 
draftsmanship,  pieces  of  landscape,  and 
chiaroscuro." 

10.  Caravaggio's  Deposition  of  Christ. 
"This  very  moving  entombment  is  one 
of  the  artist's  finest  works." 
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rity  precautions  the  Metropolitan  has 
planned.  "Let's  just  say  that  every  pos- 
sible and  advisable  security  measure  will 
be  taken."  But  he  does  cite  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  show's  major  expenses  will  be 
the  custom  fabrication  of  transport  crates 
for  each  work,  made  of  new,  dried,  ver- 
min-free lumber — a  packing  system  that 
will  facilitate  the  efforts  of  cargo  handlers 
and  customs  officers  alike. 

"Even  more  significant  from  a  cura- 
torial standpoint,"  says  de  Montebello, 
"is  the  fact  that  many  superb  works  in 
the  Vatican  can  be  transported  because  of 
funding  [about  $500,000]  from  Philip 
Morris  and  the  American  museums  to 
provide  for  the  restoration  of  such  items 
as  the  vestments  and  altar  frontal  of  Pope 
Clement  VIII,  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  and 
the  Bernini  statuettes."  Part  of  this  fund- 
ing has  already  permitted  a  modernization 
of  the  Vatican  Museums'  restoration  lab- 
oratories. Vatican  officials  hope  to  con- 
tinue the  modernization  of  facilities  by 
using  royalties  from  catalogue  and  post- 
card sales  and  by  initiating  fund-raising 
"Friends  of  the  Vatican  Museums"  groups, 
especially  in  the  tour's  host  cities. 

The  Curators'  Surprise 
Once  the  Vatican  Museums  reached  a  broad 
agreement  with  the  Metropolitan  on  the 
terms  of  an  exhibition,  the  Met  staff  was 
asked  to  draw  up  a  list  of  loan  requests. 
Led  by  Margaret  Frazer,  curator  of  the 
Department  of  Medieval  Art,  and  Olga 
Raggio,  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
European  Sculpture  and  Decorative  Arts, 
the  various  department  heads  submitted 
lists  of  preferred  items.  The  only  restric- 
tion was  that  no  drawings  or  manuscripts 
would  be  lent,  as  these  were  considered 
too  fragile  to  travel.  Margaret  Frazer  re- 
calls the  curators'  surprise  at  finding  that 
all  their  requests  were  to  be  granted,  with 

The  mutilated  Belvedere  Torso,  made  by 
Apollonius  of  Athens,  first  century  B.C., 
and  admired  by  Michelangelo. 
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the  exception  of  an  Egyptian  statue  that 
both  staffs  eventually  deemed  too  cum- 
bersome to  transport,  a  Greek  Niobid,  and 
a  Raphael  altarpiece  (whose  "Coronation 
of  the  Virgin"  predella  panels  will  be  sent). 
"More  surprising,"  Frazer  adds,  "was 
the  number  of  things  the  Vatican  curators 
added  to  the  list.  As  we  were  touring  the 
Vatican  collections,  we'd  stop  in  front  ot 
a  piece  of  art  and  say,  'Isn't  that  wonder- 
ful? Wouldn't  it  be  great  if  it  were  in  the 
show?'  Well,  the  Vatican  curators  thought 
about  it  for  a  while,  and  then  they  decided 
to  let  us  have  some  of  those  works.  Would 
you  believe  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  for  ex- 
ample?" The  other  such  major  addition 
to  the  list  of  sculptures  was  the  statue 
group  of  Marsyas  and  Athena,  and  the 
head  of  Athena— Roman  copies  after  Greek 
originals,  by  Myron.  The  Met  had  re- 
quested only  the  Marsyas,  but  the  Vatican 
curators  thought  it  important  that  the  re- 
lated group  be  shown  together,  so  they 
secured  the   loan   of  the   Athena   from 
Rome's  Lancellotti  family.  "Perhaps  the 
most  generous  addition,"  continues  Fra- 
zer, "was  the  ensemble  of  vestments  of 
Pope  Clement  VIII  from  the  Museo  Sacro. 
We  had  asked  for  only  a  part  of  the  set, 
prepared  to  think  ourselves  lucky  if  we 
got  that,  but  they  granted  us  the  whole 
set.  We  were  thrilled  to  get  it." 

The  Vatican  curators  suggested  several 
paintings  that  the  Met  had  not  requested, 
all  intended  to  enrich  the  show's  outline 
of  papal  collecting.  These  included  Ber- 
nardo Daddi's  Madonna  and  Child,  two 
scenes  from  the  Infancy  of  Christ,  by  Sano 
di  Pietro,  and  three  frescoes  from  the 
Church  of  S.  Nicola  in  Carcere. 

Everyone  on  the  Met  staff  seems  to  speak 


Right:  A  suave  masterpiece,  the  Apollo 
Belvedere,  c.  AD.  140,  was  the  first  clas- 
sical sculpture  brought  to  the  Vatican  by 
Pope  Julius  II  in  1503. 
Far  right:  Altar  cross  and  candles  of  silver 
gilt,  commissioned  for  St.  Peter's  in  1582 
by  Cardinal  Alessandro  Farnese. 
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"We  had  asked  for  only  a  part  of  a  set  of  papal 

vestments,  but  they  granted  us  the  whole  set.  Needless 

to  say,  we  were  thrilled  to  get  it." 


well  of  negotiations  with  their  Vatican 
Museums  counterparts.  By  the  time  of  the 
staff's  second  trip  to  Rome,  Philippe  de 
Montebello  and  Olga  Raggio  had  already 
worked  out  the  intellectual  framework  of 
the  show,  and  the  Vatican  people  agreed 
to  it  immediately.  The  show  will  be  di- 
vided into  five  sections  whose  chronology 
will  be  historical  with  respect  to  periods 
of  papal  patronage  and  collection,  rather 
than  with  respect  to  the  works  themselves. 
The  first  section  will  include  objects  evok- 
ing the  medieval  church.  In  the  second, 
a  special  gallery  will  be  devoted  to  the 
Vatican  Belvedere,  where  Julius  II,  Leo 
X,  and  Clement  VII  housed  and  displayed 
the  most  notable  examples  of  ancient  Ro- 
man sculpture.  A  group  of  works  by  Ber- 
nini will  signify  the  role  of  the  seven- 
teenth-century popes'  patronage  in  the 
formation  of  Baroque  styles.  The  third 
section  will  illustrate  the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury shift  in  papal  patronage  from  com- 
missioning to  collecting,  including  rep- 
resentative works  from  the  three  major 
eighteenth-century  collections  of  the  Vat- 
ican Museums:  the  Pinacoteca.  the  Pio- 
Clementine  Museum,  and  the  Museo 


Cope,  depicting  Adam  and  Eve,  is  part  of 
the  only  complete  set  of  vestments  of  Pope 
Clement  VIII  to  have  survived  from  the 
late  sixteenth  century. 
Right:  The  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes, 
from  a  set  of  ten  tapestries  designed  by 
Raphael  for  Pope  Leo  X. 

Sacro.  The  fourth  section  will  contain  a 
chronological  sequence  of  significant  an- 
tiquities unearthed  in  Rome  and  the  Papal 
States  during  the  nineteenth  century.  And 
the  final  section  of  the  show  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  two  twentieth-century  addi- 
tions to  the  Vatican  Museums:  the  Mis- 
sionary-Ethnological Museum  and  the 
Collection  of  Modern  Religious  Art. 

Ambience  of  the  Vatican 
Because  the  Met's  newly  developing  de- 
sign staff  was  somewhat  shy  about  the 
problems  involved  in  mounting  an  inter- 
national exhibition  of  such  scope,  Stuart 
Silver,  the  former  Met  director  of  design, 
who  now  works  for  Knoll  International. 
was  called  in  as  a  consultant.  Silver  seems 
to  relish  the  difficulties  involved  in  stag- 
ing a  show  of  such  complexity.  From  his 


viewpoint,  "The  show  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  first  devoted  to  the  Vatican  as 
commissioner  of  art,  the  second  to  the 
Vatican  as  collector.  There  are  two  ap- 
parently different  time  tracks  and  a  me- 
lange of  different  objects  in  various  sizes 
and  materials.  The  problem  is  how  to  make 
it  all  seem  coherent."  There  will  be  seven 
galleries  with  a  total  area  of  an  astounding 
22,000  square  feet. 

Silver  hopes  to  evoke  a  sense  of  the 
architectural  ambience  of  the  Vatican 
through  color  and  the  construction  of  a 
few  simple  but  representative  structural 
motifs.  "You  can't  try  to  be  too  literal 
about  this  sort  of  thing."  Silver  says  that 
no  special  security  arrangements  impinge 
upon  the  design  of  the  show,  but  there 
will  inevitably  be  a  few  uncomfortable 
juxtapositions  of  objects  on  view.  "The 
really  sensitive  point  in  the  show  will  be 
the  small  room  devoted  to  the  papal  vest- 
ments. Precise  conditions  of  lighting,  hu- 
midity, and  temperature  have  to  be  main- 
tained there  regardless  of  the  number  of 
people  passing  through." 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Met  intends  to 
"limit"  admission  to  the  show  to  1,000 
people  per  hour.  Silver  foresees  no  real 
problem  with  viewing  conditions.  "The 
installation  is  designed  with  the  fatigue 
factor  in  mind.  The  opening  part  of  the 
show  will  be  fairly  sparse,  to  keep  people 
moving.  Then  it  will  get  denser  in  the 
middle,  and  there'll  be  a  few  of  the  sexier 
objects  near  the  end  of  the  show,  so  that 
people  will  exit  laughing,  so  to  speak." 
Philippe  de  Montebello  has  made  much 
of  the  fact  that  the  longer  the  wall  label 
describing  an  object  is,  the  more  time 
people  spend  looking  at  that  object.  He 
stresses  that  there  will  be  "no  aggressive 
guards  telling  people  to  move  along. 
Everyone  will  be  free  to  spend  as  much 
time  as  they  wish  looking  at  these  incom- 
parable works." 

With  1 ,000  people  entering  the  gallery 
each  hour,  the  exhibition  design  itself  will 
have  to  convey  people  out  of  the  show 
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The  first  part  of  the  show  is  devoted 

to  the  Vatican  as  a  commissioner  of  art,  the  second 

to  the  Vatican  as  collector. 


fairly  reliably  in  order  to  avoid  a  situation 
of  uncomfortable  crowding.  As  in  pre- 
vious shows  of  this  scale  and  popular  ap- 
peal, tickets  will  be  issued  for  admission 
at  a  specific  half  hour  of  the  day.  A  ticket 
will  cost  four  dollars. 

After  the  Blockbuster 
The  question  that  will  be  ringing  in  peo- 
ple's minds  after  the  Vatican  show  closes 
is  "What  can  possibly  follow  an  array  of 
world-class  art  objects  collected  by  the 
most  powerful  church  in  history?"  Cer- 
tainly no  other  exhibition  is  likely  to  af- 
firm as  openly  the  parallel  between  mu- 
seum and  church  that  critics  of  both 
institutions  like  to  point  out.  Even  Phi- 
lippe de  Montebello  admits  that  shows  of 
this  magnitude  may  have  a  deleterious  ef- 
fect on  corporate  sponsorship.  "If  you  go 
to  a  corporation  with  a  proposal  for  a  se- 
rious scholarly  show,  they're  liable  to  ask, 
'Will  it  be  as  big  as  "Tut,"  as  big  as  the 
Vatican  show?  No?  Well,  why  don't  you 
ask  us  again  when  you've  got  something 
really  big?'  Because  of  this  attitude,  a  lot 
of  potentially  wonderful  but  less  spectac- 
ular shows  may  never  get  the  support  that 
they  need." 

One  thing  seems  certain.  In  the  wake 
of  the  Vatican  show,  ambitious  museum 
directors  across  the  country  will  be 
dreaming  up  even  more  spectacular 
events — a  loan  show  of  the  Hapsburg  col- 
lection, perhaps,  or  of  the  7,000-piece 
terra-cotta  army  of  the  Chinese  first  em- 
peror of  Chin.  The  blockbuster  exhibition 
as  we  now  know  it  may  have  to  take  a 
different  shape  in  order  to  keep  getting 
ever  bigger  and  flashier.  But  for  now,  the 
Vatican  show  may  become  the  apotheosis 
of  exhibitions,  and  visitors  who  are  able 
to  see  the  works  of  art  are  unlikely  to 
object  to  the  grandeur  or  the  profusion. □ 

Left:  An  extraordinary  unfinished  Leo- 
nardo: St.  Jerome,  1482. 
Right:  The  Vatican  is  alive  to  modern  art: 
Georges  Rouault's  The  Holy  Face,  1946. 
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SECRETS  OF 

SURIMONO 


Collectors  are  rediscovering 

the  appeal  of  these  eighteenth-century 

Japanese  prints,  so  beautiful 

and  so  ambiguous  in  meaning. 

By  Alma  Jones  Waterhouse 


In  the  classic  tradition  of  Ja- 
pan, even  the  most  ordinary 
daily  activities — drinking  tea, 
for  instance,  or  writing  a  let- 
ter— have  been  refined  into 
forms  of  art  and  ritual.  Little 
wonder  that  when  greeting 
cards  came  into  fashion  in  Ja- 
pan in  the  eighteenth  century, 
they  were  made  according  to 
the  highest  standards  of  crafts- 
manship and  literary  elegance. 
Modestly  named  surimono, 
"printed  thing,"  they  were  full- 
color  prints  on  the  finest  pa- 
per, often  by  such  woodblock 
masters  as  Hokusai  and  Hiro- 

Alma  Jones  Wawrhou.se  has 
contributed  frequently  to  this 
magazine. 


shigc,  and  were  decorated  with 
embossed  patterns  as  well  as 
with  onlays  of  gold,  silver,  and 
other  precious  materials.  Like 
greeting  cards  today,  they  bore 
messages  of  hope  and  good- 
will, such  as  the  New  Year's 
announcement  on  the  suri- 
mono at  right. 

The  verses  themselves  were 
an  intrinsic  part  of  the  cards' 
design,  written  in  a  cursive 
hand  called  "grass  writing" 
that  was  a  favorite  form  of  dec- 
orative calligraphy.  But  to  the 
growing  number  of  collectors 
who  recently  have  begun  to  pay 
from  $500  to  $5,000  for  sur- 
imono prints,  the  genre's  charm 
and  value  derive  from  much 
more  than  virtuosity  of  design. 
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Now,  while  the  rooster 
Has  not  yet  made  announcement 
Of  the  break  of  day, 
People  too  are  awaiting 
The  seven  grasses  of  the  spring. 


This  classical  surimono  print 
by  the  artist  Shigenobu 
(1787-1832),  in  which  an  ag- 
itated rooster  prepares  to 
challenge  his  painted  coun- 
terpart, suggests  the  air  of 
expectancy  that  precedes  the 
dawning  of  the  New  Year. 
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By  the  deep  magic 
Of  the  spirit-bow,  whose  power 

Can  destroy  demons, 
All  evil  is  prevented 
And  good  fortune  is  assured. 


Captioned  "First  Sprouts  in 
the  Willow  Garden,"  this  un- 
signed surimono  of  the  early 
18U0s  was  probably  commis- 
sioned by  the  admirer  of  a 
geisha  to  congratulate  her  on 
the  birth  of  a  son.  The  bow, 
arrows,  and  carp-kimono 
were  traditional  gifts  on 
such  an  occasion. 
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'  'May  you  live  endless  ages, 
says  this  standardized  New 
Year's  surimono  by  the  fa- 
mous artist  Hiroshige  (1797- 
1858).  The  two  farmers  are 
performing  a  ritual  fertility 
dance  with  a  potted  pine  tree, 
which  symbolizes  long  life. 


Among  the  thousands  of  sur- 
imono prints  that  have  come 
down  to  us — collected  most 
notably  in  the  Fogg  Art  Mu- 
seum, at  Harvard,  the  Chester 
Beatty  Library,  in  Dublin,  and 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum, in  London — many  pro- 
vide intriguing  glimpses  into 
the  intimacies  that  make  Jap- 
anese culture  so  mysterious  to 
Western  eyes. 

Fraught  with  Riddles 
The  more  luxurious  surimono 
prints  were  privately  commis- 
sioned— in  limited  editions  of 
as  few  as  one  copy — by  mem- 
bers of  artistic  and  intellectual 
circles  as  personal  greetings  to 
friends.  On  the  surface,  the 
cards'  verses  and  pictorial 
motifs  merely  conveyed  an- 
nouncements and  greetings  for 
special  occasions.  But  this  ap- 
parent innocence  was  riddled 
with  hidden  meanings.  The 
images  and  poems,  and  often 


the  relationship  between  them, 
contained  subtle  allusions  to 
private  jokes  that  no  one  else 
was  supposed  to  understand — 
puns  in  pictographic  charac- 
ters which  stood  for  several 
ideas  at  once,  or  humorous  dis- 
crepancies between  the  verses 
and  the  image. 

The  surimono  on  page  82, 
for  instance,  is  a  characteristic 
example  of  such  subtlety.  The 
bow,  arrows,  and  carp  design 
in  the  picture,  as  well  as  the 
content  of  the  verses,  are 
straightforward  allusions  to  the 
birth  of  a  boy.  That  much  is 
obvious.  But  the  pi  int  also  car- 
ries an  air  of  mystery,  since  it 
is  unsigned  by  the  artist  and 
contains  no  other  recognizable 
names.  E.  Bruce  Brooks,  who 
provided  the  translations  for 
this  article,  sees  a  clue  to  the 
card's  original  purpose  in  its 
caption,  "First  Sprouts  in  the 
Willow  Garden."  This  ap- 
pears to  imply,  he  says,  the  birth 


of  a  boy  to  a  geisha,  and  it  is 
likely  that  this  surimono  was 
a  congratulatory  message  to  her 
from  an  admirer  whom  only  she 
and  her  circle  could  identify  in 
its  allusions. 

To  receive  a  surimono  was 
thus  often  like  receiving  a 
message  in  secret  code.  Since 
the  original  recipients  can  no 
longer  interpret  the  messages 
for  us,  the  art  of  surimono  pro- 
vides modern  scholars  and 
collectors  with  a  fascinating 
game  of  literary  guesswork  and 
analysis.  As  the  eminent  sur- 
imono expert  Roger  Keyes 
likes  to  point  out,  it  is  a  titil- 
lating challenge  "to  wonder 
about  the  private  dialogue  be- 
tween the  sender  and  the  re- 
cipient. What  is  the  thought  and 
intention  behind  each  of  these 
extraordinary  prints?"  But  even 
the  cards  that  were  standard- 
ized for  a  bigger  market — like 
the  one  by  Hiroshige  on  this 
page — are  valued  by  collec- 


tors for  the  fine  craftsmanship 
that  characterizes  the  genre. 

Naturally  enough,  this  elab- 
orately playful  fashion  was  born 
of  fun  as  well  as  discipline.  In 
the  1760s,  it  became  the  rage 
among  members  of  the  poetry 
clubs  to  inscribe  clever  verses 
on  calendar  prints  and  ex- 
change them  with  each  other 
in  an  ongoing  competition  of 
wits.  Meanwhile,  woodblock 
announcements  were  equally 
popular  as  a  publicity  medium 
for  the  theater.  Both  trends 
emanated  from  the  great 
ukiyo-e  school  of  woodblock 
printing,  during  a  period  when 
full-color  printing  was  reach- 
ing its  peak.  In  surimono,  all 
these  strands  of  development 
came  together  in  a  tantalizing 
combination  that  for  several 
generations  captured  the  Jap- 
anese fancy,  until  personal- 
ized stationery  began  to  take 
its  place  in  the  mid  1800s.  But 
that  is  another  story.D 
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TIME 

OF  THE 

TALL 

CASE 

CLOCKS 


These  grand  specimens  of 

American  craftsmanship 

were  ingenious  mechanisms 

and  beautiful  furniture. 

By  Jeffrey  Werner 

American  tall  case  clocks  have  been  called 
many  things:  floor  clocks,  hall  clocks,  long 
clocks,  though  not  until  1876  did  a  writer 
of  popular  songs  call  them  grandfather 
clocks.  By  whatever  name,  they  first  came 
into  existence  in  England  late  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century  with  the  introduction  of 
the  "seconds"  pendulum,  some  thirty-nine 
inches  long,  which  called  for  a  long  case 
to  house  it.  Before  this,  most  clock  move- 
ments were  simple  mechanisms  hung  on 
the  wall,  telling  time  with  only  an  hour 

Oi  'he  left  stands  a  fine  Pennsylvania 
Gi  <n  clock  by  an  unknown  maker  and , 
<>[>!'■  it,   a   walnut  clock  by   William 

Claggett  of  Newport,  made  before  1740. 


hand.  The  early  Dutch  and  English  tall 
case  clocks  must  have  seemed  futuristic 
compared  to  this  imprecise  predecessor, 
commonly  called  a  wag-on-wall  clock. 

Colonial  clock  making  was  similar  to 
that  in  England.  Early  makers,  among  them 
Benjamin  Bagnall  of  Boston  and  Thomas 
Claggett  of  Newport,  were  often  trained 
in  English  "clock  schools."  New  York 
had  several  Dutch  makers  trained  in  Hol- 
land, including  Eberhardus  Bogardus,  listed 
as  a  clockmaker  as  early  as  1670.  Unlike 
clockmakers  in  the  old  country,  the  Amer- 
icans were  often  short  of  materials.  Quan- 
tities of  steel  and  brass  were  scarce,  and 
costly  when  available,  but  they  were  the 
conventional  material  for  movements,  and 
American  makers  tended  to  follow  Eng- 
lish tradition.  Some  experimented  with 
clock  movements  made  from  native  hard- 
woods, though  this  was  not  common  until 
the  early  nineteenth  century. 

The  tall  clock  was  a  supreme  status 
symbol,  especially  in  colonial  America, 
where  even  the  houses  of  the  rich  were 
sparsely  furnished.  Rarely  would  a  house- 
hold have  more  than  one  clock,  placed  so 
as  to  make  it  as  visible  as  possible — often 
on  a  stair  landing,  seen  from  upstairs  and 
down.  It  was  usually  bolted  to  the  wall 
through  the  back  of  the  case. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  of  the  great 
value  that  people  attached  to  their  clocks. 
A  clipping  from  an  1810  newspaper  tells 
of  a  frail  woman  who  came  home  from 
church  to  find  her  house  in  flames,  and 
dashed  in  to  carry  out  in  her  arms  the  new 
tall  case  clock  just  bought  from  the  Wil- 
lards  in  Roxbury.  Her  burst  of  strength 
was  directed  to  saving  the  object  most 
families  prized  above  all. 

Sounding  the  Hours 
Each  clock  movement  was  unique,  and 
parts  were  not  interchangeable.  The  scar- 
city of  brass  led  to  some  rather  peculiar 
shapes.  David  Wood  of  Newburyport 
would  cut  away  the  brass  support  plates 
of  his  movements,  giving  them  a  skeletal 
appearance,  simply  to  conserve  brass. 
Other  makers,  like  Isaac  Brokaw  of  New 
Jersey,  would  cut  out  a  section  of  the  brass 
plate  or  lop  off  a  corner  to  provide  brass 
for  a  single  part  of  another  movement. 

Whatever  the  workmanship,  clock 
movements  function  under  the  same  laws 
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The  early  Dutch  and  English  tall  case  clocks  must  have 

seemed  futuristic  compared  to  their  imprecise 

predecessors,  the  wag-on-wall  clocks. 


of  physics.  The  movement  is  really  an  en- 
gine that  is  powered  by  gravity.  There 
were  two  types  of  clocks,  with  eight-day 
and  thirty-hour  movements,  both  con- 
structed of  vertical  brass  plates  separated 
at  the  corners  by  brass  pillars.  The  plates 
held  parallel  rods  called  pinions  that  cen- 
tered the  intermeshing  gears.  A  clock,  by 
definition,  must  strike  the  hours;  one  that 
does  not  "sound  out"  is  called  a  time- 
piece. Accordingly,  clock  movements  must 
have  two  gear  assemblies:  one  for  time, 
the  other  for  strike,  each  called  a  train. 
Eight-day  movements  are  characterized 
by  two  weights,  one  to  drive  the  time  train 
and  an  independent  one  to  drive  the  strike 
train.  The  simpler,  thirty-hour  movement 
utilizes  only  one  weight,  incorporating  both 
trains  into  one  assembly. 

The  dial  masking  the  works,  on  which 
time  is  indicated,  was  a  ten-inch  engraved 
brass  square.  By  the  1720s,  an  arch  or 
lunette  was  added  at  the  top  to  accom- 
modate certain  "gadgets."  The  common- 
est was  the  moon-phase  dial  that  revolved 
completely  every  29'/>  days,  providing  in- 
formation about  tidal  surges,  auspicious 
times  for  night  travel,  and  periods  for 
planting  and  harvesting.  Clocks  made  in 
port  cities  often  had  high-  and  low-tide 
indicators  for  that  port's  tidal  cycle,  and 
many  had  strike/silent  indicators  to  keep 
the  clock  quiet  at  night. 

During  the  Revolution,  painted  white 
dials  appeared,  making  it  easier  to  tell 
time  at  a  distance.  They  were  cheaper  than 
brass  and  could  be  richly  painted  with 
flowers  or  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  men  who  made  these  clock  move- 
ments came  from  many  backgrounds.  The 
most  distinguished  of  the  'jarly  Philadel- 
phia makers  was  David  Rittenhouse,  an 
accomplished  mathematician  and  astron- 
omer who  taught  the  art  of  clock  making 
to  his  friends  Jefferson  and  Franklin.  Oth- 
ers may  have  been  hardly  literate  but  shared 
a  keen  practical  intelligence. 

They  were  often  gifted  merchandisers 
as  well.  Though  some  clocks  were  pro- 

Left  is  a  wooden  movement  by  Eli  Terry 
of  Connecticut;  above  it,  the  brass  works 
of  a  clock  by  Benjamin  Willard  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, c.  1775,  with  ten  bells  and  a 
music  barrel  that  produced  a  tune  for  each 
day  of  the  week. 
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duced  from  scratch,  with  brass  and  steel 
forged  from  native  metal  ore,  they  were 
frequently  produced  out  of  rough  parts 
imported  from  London.  Effingham  Em- 
bree  of  New  York  used  complete  move- 
ments from  England  that  he  sold,  with 
splendid  impudence,  in  American  cases 
with  his  own  name  signed  on  the  dial. 
However,  the  practice  of  importing  fine 
English  movements  and  housing  them  in 
American  cases  was  common. 

Many  clockmakers  were  skilled  in  other 
areas  of  metalwork.  One  New  York  clock- 
maker  advertised  his  fine  silverware  along 
with  his  clocks.  Thomas  Claggett  of  New- 
port was  an  expert  engraver  who  made 
the  plates  for  Rhode  Island's  paper  cur- 
rency. Others  made  marine  and  surgical 
instruments,  buttons,  even  ammunition. 

Clock  making  was  a  highly  technical 
skill  commanding  respect,  and  many  as- 
pired to  the  profession.  In  the  colonial 
system  of  apprenticeship,  boys  were  started 
at  as  young  as  seven.  Some  were  orphans; 
others  were  "enrolled"  by  their  families. 
The  little  boys  were  put  to  work  sweeping 
floors,  collecting  wood  for  the  forge,  or 
polishing  finished  gears.  By  the  time  they 
were  in  their  teens,  most  apprentices  were 
expected  to  complete  a  clock  movement 
to  be  scrutinized  by  the  master  maker. 
Once  they  had  proved  their  ability  they 
earned  the  title  of  journeyman,  and  with 
a  certificate  from  the  clockmaker  could 
travel  to  other  clockmakers  or  set  up  shop. 

Their  families  were  often  involved  in 
the  clockmaker's  trade.  A  classic  example 
is  that  of  Aaron  Miller  of  Elizabethtown, 
New  Jersey,  who  worked  from  1740  until 
he  died,  in  1779.  His  apprentice  Isaac 
Brokaw  married  his  daughter,  and  Bro- 
kaw's  son  Aaron  later  carried  on  the  trade 
into  the  mid  nineteenth  century.  The  Mul- 
liken  family  worked  for  several  genera- 
tions in  Massachusetts.  One  of  the  sons 
was  killed  while  trying  to  flee  advancing 
British  troops.  He  was  carrying  a  bag  con- 
taining an  unfinished  clock  movement. 

While  most  clocks  made  in  the  eigh- 

A  Hepplewhite  mahogany  clock  by  the  great 
Simon  Willard  stands  at  right;  opposite  it, 
a  Chippendale  mahogany  clock  with 
movement  by  Caleb  Wheaton  of  Provi- 
with  a  fine  shell, 
■port. 


teenth  century  were  tall  case  clocks, 
bracket  shelf  clocks  and  some  wag-on- 
walls  were  made  too.  A  tall  case  clock's 
movement  alone  was  often  used  as  a  wall- 
hung  clock  until  the  owner  could  afford 
to  have  the  case  built,  whether  one  of  carved 
mahogany  or  of  pine  knocked  together  by 
the  local  coffin  maker. 

Variations  on  Chippendale 
Unlike  movements,  most  cases  were  un- 
signed, though  they  were  often  superb 
pieces  of  cabinetwork,  varying  in  height 
from  the  occasional  four-foot  dwarf  to 
thirteen-foot  giants,  but  averaging  around 
eight  feet.  Styles  followed  fashions  in  fur- 
niture. In  the  very  few  early-American 
examples  of  the  William  and  Mary  pe- 
riod, the  characteristic  domed  or  flat  top 
and  the  flat  molded  bases  and  bun  feet 
can  be  seen.  Many  clocks  of  this  period 
had  a  circular  glass  oculus  in  the  trunk 
door  through  which  the  pendulum's 
movement  could  be  seen.  The  Queen  Anne 
style  made  greater  use  of  costly  burl-wood 
veneers,  and  the  hood  conformed  to  the 
new  arch  over  the  dial.  Fine  points  such 
as  fretwork  panels  on  the  sides  of  the  hood 
and  ogee  bracket  feet  were  introduced. 

New  aesthetic  heights  were  reached  with 
the  Chippendale  period.  The  Philadelphia 
version  made  use  of  magnificent  broken- 
arch  pediments  with  Rococo  carving,  fan- 
ciful cartouches,  and  freestanding  Corin- 
thian columns.  In  Newport,  the  finest  cases 
were  produced  by  the  Goddard  and  Town- 
send  families.  Their  cases  were  sculptural 
variations  on  the  Chippendale  style.  Block 
and  shell  carving  and  architectonic  pedi- 
ments gave  these  clocks  an  imposing  clas- 
sical presence. 

The  Hepplewhite  style  of  the  Federal 
period  used  exotic  inlays  in  place  of  carv- 
ing, and  mahogany  veneers  were  applied 
over  less  expensive  pine.  The  American 
Hepplewhite  case  is  seen  at  its  best  in  the 
clocks  of  Simon  and  Aaron  Willard,  with 
their  slender  cases  embellished  with  fluted 
columns  and  delicate  fretwork  crestings, 
and  resting  on  curving  "French"  feet  that 
seem  to  give  the  case  an  upward  thrust. 

Simon  and  Aaron  Willard  produced 
some  of  the  finest  clocks  ever  made  in 
America.  They  learned  clock  making  from 
their  brother  Benjamin  on  a  farm  in  Graf- 
ton, Massachusetts,  and  later  set  up  shop 
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Two  revolutions  put  an  end  to  the  taS!  case  clock.  One 
was  the  uniquely  American  banjo  clock;  the  other  was 
mass  production. 


in  Roxbury,  near  Boston,  whence  their  tall 
case  clocks  take  their  name.  But  the  Wil- 
lards  are  best  known  for  their  banjo  clock, 
a  wall  timepiece  that  was  the  first  clock 
form  native  to  this  country. 

Three  basic  schools  of  clock  making 
had  evolved  around  the  great  port  cities, 
though  New  Haven,  Newark,  and 
Charleston  also  produced  fine  clocks.  One 


clocks,  long  after  the  northerly  states  had 
forgotten  them. 

The  end  was  first  visible  in  Connecti- 
cut. In  1810,  mass  production  of  wooden 
clock  movements  was  introduced.  Makers 
such  as  Benjamin  Cheney  had  been  ex- 
perimenting with  wooden  clocks  since  the 
1770s;  only  after  the  Revolution  was  water- 
powered   machinery    used   to   cut   large 


On  the  left,  a  brass  dial  by  John  Fisher  of 
Pennsylvania;  to  its  right,  a  dial  of  an  Eli 
Terry  clock,  with  global  maps  flanking  a 
painted  moon  dial. 

school  was  centered  in  Boston,  and  its 
influence  was  evident  throughout  north- 
ern New  England.  The  New  York  school 
worked  close  to  the  English  style  and  in- 
fluenced southern  Connecticut  and  north- 
ern New  Jersey  makers.  Perhaps  the  most 
distinguished  school  was  that  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  had  more  important  makers 
than  any  other,  and  its  influence  ran  from 
southern  New  Jersey  to  South  Carolina. 
Pennsylvania  is  also  known  for  its  fine 
German-immigrant  clockmakers,  who 
brought  with  them  the  wooden-clock- 
making  skills  of  the  Black  Forest.  Penn- 
sylvania was  the  last  area  to  make  tall  case 


numbers  of  identical  parts  from  wood. 

Another  Connecticut  maker,  Eli  Terry, 
created  a  cheap,  thirty-hour,  wooden- 
movement  shelf  clock  with  interchange- 
able parts.  These  were  the  first  inter- 
changeable mechanical  parts  for  products 
other  than  guns.  A  vast  clock  industry 
formed  in  southern  Connecticut,  while  the 
tall  case  clock  became  outmoded. 

But  many  specimens  made  well  before 
the  Revolution  continued  in  use,  telling 
precise  time,  as  they  still  do.  Though  prized 
by  their  owners,  American  tall  case  clocks 
remained  a  symbol  of  the  past.  Today, 
they  are  no  longer  mere  nostalgic  em- 
blems but  admirable  symbols  of  American 
craftsmanship  at  its  apogee. □ 

Jeffrey  Werner  is  a  writer  who  specializes 
in  American  decorative  arts. 
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Ezekiel  Schloss  knows 

more  about  Chinese  tomb 

sculpture  than  anyone  else 

in  the  West  and  owns  the 

world's  finest  private 

collection,  too. 

By  Gary  Graffman 

Photographs  by  Seth  Joel 


The  exhibition  preceding  a  major  sale  of 
Chinese  antiquities  at  Sotheby's  New  York 
auction  house  has  the  air  of  a  private  party. 
Collectors  stalking  big  game,  museum  cu- 
rators searching  for  missing  links,  world- 
weary  art  dealers  consulting  multi-time- 
zoned  watches,  and  a  sprinkling  ol  bright- 
eyed  graduate  students  jotting  elegantly 
calligraphic  notations  on  dog-eared  cat- 
alogues call  out  greetings,  exchange  gos- 
sip, and  converse  in  several  currencies 
while  pawing  over  the  merchandise.  Noth- 
ing surprises  them;  they  are  self-assured, 
unflappable,  cool.  They  belong. 

Suddenly,  the  comfortable  rhythm  of 
conversation  undergoes  a  perceptible 
change.  Attention  wanders  from  the  gos- 
sip and  the  art  objects  and — surrepti- 
tiously, perhaps,  but  as  surely  as  pins  skid 
toward  a  magnet — focuses  on  the  newest 
arrival:  a  grandfatherly  gentleman  with 
the  abstracted  air  of  a  Talmudic  scholar. 
Eyes  swivel  as  he  approaches  a  gallery 
attendant,  who,  at  his  murmured  request, 
instantly  unlocks  a  display  case.  The 
gentleman  carefully  removes  a  T'ang  ce- 
ramic camel.  He  holds  it  and  lovingly  ca- 
resses every  inch,  probing  with  his  fin- 
gertips, poking  gently,  turning  it  over, 
peering  inside  the  hollow  clay  body. 
Meanwhile,  ever  so  casually,  the  hovering 
tribe  circles  closer,  hungrily  awaiting  a 
crumb  of  information — a  word,  even  a 
sign,  a  nod.  Is  it  genuine?  Is  it  very  re- 
stored, or  only  repaired?  Is  it  good?  Is  it 
great?  Here,  surely,  is  the  person  who  really 
knows.  He  is  Ezekiel  Schloss,  owner  of 
what  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  world's 
greatest  private  collection  of  ancient  Chi- 
nese tomb  sculpture  and,  according  to 
Professor  Wen  Fong  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  "without  a  doubt  the  foremost 
expert  in  the  West"  on  the  subject  today. 

For  many  years — well  before  the  pub- 
lication, in  1977,  of  his  astonishingly  de- 
tailed two-volume  work  entitled  Ancient 
Chinese  Ceramic  Sculpture  from  Han 
through  T'ang  (which  weighs  in  at  nearly 
fifteen  pounds,  costs  a  whopping  $300, 
and  even  includes  line  drawings  by  the 
author  of  period  costumes,  hats,  and  hair- 

Gary  Graffman  is  a  renowned  concert  pi- 
anist, a  student  of  oriental  art,  and  an 
author.  He  wrote  "A  Resonance  of  Great- 
ness, ' '  in  the  March  1982  Connoisseur. 
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dos) — Ezekiel  Schloss  and  his  collection 
of  sculptured  funerary  figures  have  been 
something  of  a  legend  in  the  art  world. 
Few  exhibitions  of  these  archaic  objects 
would  be  complete  without  a  representa- 
tive selection  of  pieces  "from  the  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ezekiel  Schloss"; 
some  of  the  descriptive  catalogues  ac- 
companying them  have,  in  fact,  been  writ- 
ten by  the  scholarly  art  lover  himself;  and, 
although  Schloss  will  emphatically  deny 
any  responsibility,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  is  his  collection,  his  writings,  and, 
therefore,  his  taste  which  are  subtly  but 
definitively  shaping  a  shift  of  emphasis  in 
this  highly  specialized  field. 

Articles  of  the  Spirit 
Ezekiel  Schloss  bears  not  the  slightest 
outward  resemblance  to  a  fashionable  New 
York  art-scene  trend  setter.  In  the  mind's 
eye  one  sees  him,  rather,  as  a  member  of 
that  all  but  vanished  breed  of  colorfully 
rumpled  Eastern  European  intellectuals 
— the  old-fashioned  Yiddish  Art  Theatre 
kind  who  argued  politics  over  endless 
glasses  of  steaming  strong  tea  in  certain 
Lower  East  Side  delicatessens.  To  an  ex- 
tent, this  fantasy  is  accurate.  Schloss, 
brought  up  in  post-World  War  I  Riga,  was, 
although  an  art  student,  politically  active 
from  the  age  of  seventeen.  "Yes,  at  that 
time  it  was  politics;  it  was  saving  the 
world,"  he  recalls,  describing  how  his  ac- 
tivity as  a  democrat  made  it  essential  for 
him  to  flee  the  dictator-ruled  country  in 
1936.  "When  I  get  involved  in  some- 
thing," Schloss  admits,  "I  get  passion- 
ately involved." 

In  recent  years,  his  passionate  involve- 
ment— this  world  no  longer  being  sal- 
vageable— has  been  largely  with  the  study 
and  acquisition  of  articles  intended  for  use 
in  another  one:  Chinese  tomb  sculpture. 
And  nowhere  is  the  distinctive  quality  of 
Schloss's  artistic  preference  more  clearly 
demonstrated  than  in  the  type  of  object 
he  chooses  for  his  collection. 

Chinese  tomb  figures — clay  or  wood 
replicas  of  humans,  animals,  and  vessels 
known  as  Ming-ch'i,  or  "articles  of  the 

Tang  dynasty  figures  of  a  groom  and  a 
dancing  horse.  Unglazed  figures  are  more 
"sculpturally  exciting"  to  Schloss  than  the 
more  popular  glazed  variety. 
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"I  can  have  a  thousand 

pieces  or  I  can  have  one. 

What  I  want  is  to  have  an 

intimacy  with  art." 


In  his  library,  Schloss  examines  an  early 
Tang  dynasty  figure  of  a  horse. 

spirit" — were  buried  with  the  dead  to  ac- 
company them  on  their  long  voyage  to  the 
next  world.  Although  the  use  of  these 
models  as  substitutes  for  human  and  an- 
imal sacrifice  was  widespread  by  the  time 
of  Confucius  (sixth  century  B.c .),  it  is 
during  the  period  from  the  Eastern  Han 
dynasty  (ad.  25-220)  through  the  T'ang 
dynasty  (618-906)  that  imperial  work- 
shops throughout  China  turned  out  mul- 
titudes of  such  pottery,  of  varying  types, 
sizes,  and  quality.  Many  of  these  figu- 
rines were  brightly  glazed,  and  their 
splashes  of  color  open  the  eye,  as  well  as 
the  purse,  even  today.  A  good  example  of 
a  modest-sized  horse,  for  instance,  can 
command  upwards  of  S25.00U,  while  a 
superior  example  might  bring  more  than 
S 100, 000.  Every  Chinese-art  collector  of 
means  seems  to  want  one — "for  his  own 
future  funeral!"  laughs  Ezekiel  Schloss. 
For,  while  the  Schloss  collection  does 
proudly  include  a  few  of  these  showy 
models,  the  owner  enthusiastically  prefers 
the  less  popular  but,  for  him,  more 
"sculpturally  exciting"  unglazed  pottery 
figures. 

My   first   approach   is,   of  course,   it 
doesn't  matter  whether  it's  glazed  or  un- 
glazed— it  has  to  be  a  good  piece  of  sculp- 
i)  s   "That  is  the  only  measure 


1  have.  The  rest  is  not  really  important. 
But,  to  be  practical,  many  of  the  unglazed 
pieces  are  sharper,  because  the  glaze 
sometimes  kills  the  sculpture.  I  remember 
a  glazed  dog  I  saw  once,"  he  continues. 
"Its  head  was  too  thick;  it  had  no  form. 
To  me,  it  had  no  value,  because  it  lost  its 
muscular  sharpness.  The  glaze  killed  it." 

Fear  of  Collision 

A  visit  to  the  Schloss  collection  leaves  no 
doubt  about  the  sculptural  quality  as  well 
as  the  variety  of  these  pieces.  The  viewer 
gasps  as  he  is  confronted  by  a  pageant  of 
figures  so  vividly  delineated  and  so  dra- 
matically displayed  as  to  seem  almost  alive. 

Temple  guardians,  servants,  warriors, 
horses,  officials,  peddlers,  camels,  dwarfs, 
dogs,  merchants,  grooms,  dancers,  mu- 
sicians, and  myriad  mythical  animals — 
from  miniature  to  several  feet  high — over- 
flow glass-fronted  cabinets  to  occupy  al- 
most every  available  surface.  Hordes  of 
human  figures  with  non-Chinese  faces  and 
costumes — Armenians,  Persians,  western 
Turks,  Semites,  Indians — peer  at  the  vis- 
itor from  their  places,  silent  reminders  that 
Ch'ang-an,  capital  of  ancient  China,  was 
in  its  heyday  the  largest  and  most  cos- 
mopolitan city  in  the  world — and  that 
Ezekiel  Schloss  has  made  something  of  a 
specialty  within  a  specialty  by  his  inten- 
sive study  of  the  occidental  as  seen  through 
oriental  eyes  (or,  as  one  of  his  major  cat- 
alogues describes  it,  Foreigners  in  Ancient 
Chinese  Art). 

"I  don't  consider  myself  a  collector," 
asserts  Schloss,  with  a  sweeping  gesture 
that  narrowly  avoids  precipitating  an  av- 
alanche of  camels.  "I  can  have  a  thousand 
pieces,  or  I  can  have  one.  What  I  want," 
he  explains,  "is  to  have  an  intimacy  with 
art.  For  me,  in  possessing  art,  the  very 
first  thing — the  emotional  thing — is  to  have 
it  near  me,  to  enjoy  it.  To  look,  to  hold. 
It's  a  certain  intimacy,  an  aesthetic  feel- 
ing: not  to  be  interrupted  by  guards,  by 
glass,  by  time." 

Schloss,  whose  artistic  interests  are  by 
no  means  confined  to  oriental  artifacts — 
he  has  owned,  at  various  periods,  impor- 
tant collections  of  Egyptian  objects,  Greek 
vases,  ancient  Iranian  art,  Renaissance 
bronzes,  Judaica,  pre-Columbian  figures, 
and  African  carvings — well  remembers 
one  of  his  earliest  acquisitions,  just  about 
thirty  years  ago.  "At  Carlebach's,  I  once 
saw  a  whole  box  full  of  things,  and  he 
said,  'Mr.  Schloss,  you  can  have  this  for 
ninety-three  dollars.  Take  it  home!'  When 
I  opened  it,  I  found  a  fantastic  number  of 
small  things — some,  only  parts  of  things — 
some  little  Greek  shards  with  writing;  lit- 
tle Egyptian  bronzes;  Palestinian  Canaan- 
ite  vessels.  I  took  them  out.  A  little  marble 

Right:  The  cosmopolitan  spirit  of  China  is 
reflected  in  this  T'ang  representation  of  a 
north  Iranian  riding  a  Bactrian  camel  from 
central  Asia. 
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"They  have  a  purpose, 

they  have  a  soul  of  their 

own,  they  speak  to  you." 


head.  And  maybe  the  nose  was  rubbed 
off.  And  here's  a  little  ibis.  And  here's  a 
little  1  don't  know,  exaetly — is  it  a  little 
Persian  bronze?  And  then  some  more 
Egyptian,  something  predynastie.  very 
primitive,  with  painted  cross  lines." 
Sehloss  continues,  "Mr.  Carlebach  told 
me,  'This  is  five  thousand  years  old.'  [ I n 
a  voice  of  wonderment:]  And  that  moved 
me  more  than  all  the  great  pieces  1  bought 
up  to  now.  Not  only  the  age,  but  that  this 
was  created  by  human  hands  and  painted 
five  thousand  years  ago.  It  may  be  a  very 
personal  feeling,  but  I  prefer  to  think  that 
the  sum  of  a  civilization  is  much  greater 
than  the  individual  artist." 

How  Universities  Err 
Although  trained  as  an  artist  since  child- 
hood, Ezekiel  Sehloss  is  self-taught  as  far 
as  art  history  is  concerned.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  the  fact  that  very  little — if  any- 
thing— is  overlooked  in  his  voracious  quest 
for  knowledge.  Schloss's  intensive  and  self- 
propelling  study  habits  date  from  his  ear- 
liest youth.  One  of  twelve  children,  he 
worked  to  support  the  family  when  he  was 
still  at  school,  and  consequently  had  to 
do  his  reading  at  night.  Nowadays  he  al- 
lows himself  a  certain  disdain  for  univer- 
sity curricula,  saying,  "1  find  that  the  uni- 
versities are  very  slow.  For  me.  Not  to 
minimize  their  importance — but  because 
1  trained  myself  to  study  on  my  own,  I 
studied  more  and  grasped  faster.  1  did  two 
things  which  the  universities  don't,  and 
here  is  where  1  always  criticize  them.  If 
they  have  theories,  they  don't  give  you 
practice.  And  if  they  might  have  some- 
where practice — which  is  usually  not — 
they  probably  don't  give  you  enough  the- 
ory." Schloss's  theoretical  knowledge 
comes  from  his  continually  expanding  li- 
brary. "Look  at  those  books!"  he  com- 
mands his  listener.  "They're  not  for  dec- 
oration. They  workV 

His  practical  education  was  acquired  on 
the  streets  of  New  York,  particularly  Third 
Avenue,  haunt  of  antiquarians  up  through 
the  1950s.  Living  in  a  city  that  offered 
every  possible  kind  of  art.  Sehloss  had 
the  rare  opportunity  to  read  about  anti- 
quities and  then  visit  dealers  to  inspect, 
touch,  study,  and  even  buy  actual  pieces. 
"I  did  it  this  way  with  Persian  art,  with 
pre-Columbian.  New  York  was  fantastic 
then,"  he  sighs.  "Don't  forget,  there  were 
great  dealers,  firms  no  longer  in  exis- 
tence. C.  T.  Loo,  Monis,  Kelekian,  Ke- 
vorkian. I  came  at  the  end,  unfortunately. 
But  I  bought  pieces,  like  sixteenth-cen- 
tury Persian  bowls,  for  ten  dollars  apiece. 
I  also  bought  textiles.  I  bought  all  kinds 
of  things.  All  before  the  onrush — because 

The  superb  articulation  of  facial  features 

d  by  Chinese  craftsmen  is  seen  in 

<ng  figures  of  foreign  grooms  (above) 

'lie  late  Six  Dynasties-early  T'ang 

mounted  figures  (right). 
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art,  you  see,  was  not  such  an  important 
thing  here,  in  those  days." 

Eventually,  Schloss  made  a  conscious 
decision  to  narrow  his  collecting  to  Chi- 
nese objects:  he  was  particularly  intrigued 
by  the  sculptural  form  and  strength  of  the 
tomb  figures — "they  have  a  purpose;  they 
have  a  soul  of  their  own;  and  they  speak, 
when  you  know  them  better,  much  more 
than  merely  decorative  pieces" — and, 
second,  simply  because  they  were  "ter- 
ribly inexpensive." 

Unlike  most  serious  collectors  of  an- 
cient Chinese  art,  Ezekiel  Schloss  is  not — 
nor  has  he  ever  been,  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination — wealthy.  He  has  always 
made  his  living  "with  a  pencil."  In  Paris 
in  the  late  1930s  he  worked  as  a  muralist, 
book  illuminator,  and  cartographer;  in  New 
York,  as  a  political  cartoonist  for  the  Na- 
tion, the  New  Republic,  the  American 
Mercury,  and  Franc  e-Amerique — with 
frequent  reprints  of  his  satirical  drawings 
appearing,  over  a  twelve-year  period,  in 
the  Sunday  New  York  Times — as  well  as 
in  various  editorial  capacities,  including 
a  lengthy  stint,  ending  in  1977,  at  the  helm 
of  World  Over,  a  serious  magazine  for 
Jewish  children. 

Buy  Now,  Worry  Later 
Constantly  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
"creating  funds"  to  achieve  his  collecting 
goals,  Schloss  resorted  to  every  imag- 
inable legitimate  ploy,  including  a  fling 
on  the  stock  market.  Continually  improv- 
ing his  collection  by  trading  with  dealers, 
he  disposed  at  one  point  of  an  entire  group 
of  animal  figures  for  "half  a  T'ang  horse." 
Lillian  Schloss,  a  warm  and  vibrant 
woman  whose  admiration  for  her  husband 
seems  undimmed  by  thirty-four  years  of 
marriage,  vigorously  nods  agreement.  Now 
on  sabbatical  after  twenty-five  years  of 
teaching  French  at  Fordham  University  and 
Washington  Irving  High  School,  she  ra- 
diates delight  at  sharing  her  home — and 
life — with  armies  of  dust-catching  anti- 
quities. "I  enjoy  the  art.  I  love  it!"  she 
exclaims,  confessing,  "When  we  see  a  great 
piece,  he's  the  one  who  asks,  'How  will 
I  pay  for  it?'  I  tell  him,  'We'll  worry  about 
that  later.'  " 

Collector's  Hangover 
At  present,  however,  the  collection  is  so 
fine  and  so  complete  that  new  purchases 
are  relatively  rare.  Instead,  Schloss  is  once 
again  busy  with  his  pencil:  he  has  com- 
pleted the  research  for  two  more  books — 
one  about  the  Chinese  horse,  and  the  other, 
"almost  like  a  novel,"  describing  daily 
life  under  the  T'ang  dynasty,  a  subject 
exceedingly  close  to  the  author's  heart. 
(Indeed,  one  suspects  that  Schloss  could 
find  his  way  through  Ch'ang-an — if  only 
it  still  existed — with  consummate  ease.) 

Western  Han  dynasty  figure  of  a  servant 
woman.  "It  has  great  dignity,"  Schloss 
says  of  this  eloquent  piece. 
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The  only  objects  he  will  now  consider  for 
his  own  collection  must,  of  course,  be  of 
exceptional  quality;  there  are  also  still  a 
few — very  few — missing  links  among  his 
wide-ranging  examples.  About  those, 
Schloss  voices  the  familiar  collector's  la- 
ment: "I  accuse  myself  that  the  pieces  I 
should  have  bought  are  the  ones  that  ran 
away  from  me.  I  miss  them.  I  knew  they 
were  good  at  the  time,  but  I  didn't  want 
to  have  too  much  worry,  you  know?" 

Schloss  is  also  prone  to  collector's 
hangover.  "After  a  big  buy,  I'll  get  up  the 
next  morning  terribly  blue,"  he  says.  "Not 
at  night.  Not  in  the  evening.  In  the  after- 
noon, I  get  a  high.  You  see,  I  never  had 
any  need  for  liquor,  or  cigarettes,  or  pills. 
Art  put  me  on  a  high — in  the  afternoon. 
In  the  old  days,  I  would  leave  my  office 
(of  course,  I  would  try  to  put  it  in  order 
and  delegate  my  duties  to  someone  else) 


Tang  figure  of  a  female  polo  player  (above) 
inspired  Schloss' s  own  drawing  (right).  '  7 
try  to  follow  the  Chinese  but  to  be  more 
minimal  in  expressing  a  line. 

and  then  I  would  immediately  go  east. 
Young  men  might  go  west,  but  /  would 
go  east — to  Third  Avenue.  I'd  cover  the 
whole  area — every  dealer,  from  great  to 
lousy.  In  those  days,  you  could  buy  any- 
where. On  Fifty-seventh  Street  I'd  see  in 
the  window  of  a  thrift  shop,  where  they 
sell  fur  coats  and  things,  a  T'ang  figure. 
I'd  go  in  and  buy.  It  was  a  wonderful 
feeling — in  the  afternoonV 

Thanks  to  Schloss's  almost  daily  forays 
into  the  marketplace,  his  collection  grew 
rapidly,  h  was  refined  more  gradually  by 
the  constant  pruning  of  inferior  or  extra 
pieces.  Schloss  hated  to  part  with  any  of 
them,  of  course.  "Ooooh,  the  fat  ladies!" 


HOW  TO  KNOW  QUALITY 


"You  cannot  be  objective  about  your 
contemporary  art,"  says  Ezekiel  Schloss. 
"You  can  be  objective  only  about  art 
that  has  gone  through  the  distance  of 
time.  And  the  older  it  is,  the  more  ob- 
jective you  can  be."  Objectivity — and, 
therefore,  scholarship — are  absolute  ne- 
cessities for  the  intelligent  collector  .  .  . 
after  you  have  satisfied  your  emotions- 
"I  look  emotionally  at  art  but  am  ab- 
solutely cerebral  as  to  its  origins  and 
development.  Forget  about  intuition!  I 
will  not  say,  like  some  of  my  friends. 


'Well,  I  like  it,  because  I  like  the  form,' 
or,  'I  feel  something.'  Aesthetically,  they 
were  right.  But  very  often,  that  took 
them  away  from  quality.  Because  they 
did  not  have  the  background  and  the 
knowledge  that  you  need  in  order  to  make 
the  proper  judgment  later — after  all  those 
wonderful  emotions.  To  depend  on  say- 
ing 'I  like  it!'  or  T  have  an  intuitive 
feeling,'  that's  wonderful  for  some  peo- 
ple. But  I  prefer  to  say,  T  like  it,  and  I 
also  know  that  kind  of  thing  is  of  quality, 
for  this  and  this  reason.' 


"You  can't  be  objective 
about  contemporary  art, 
only  about  art  that  has 
gone  through  the  distance 
of  time." 
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"I  know  if  a  piece  is  right 
or  not.  I  have  a  real 

computer  in  my  head. 

That  piece  is  okay.  They 

didn't  have  to  test  it  with 

thermoluminescence. " 


Tang  figure  of  a  foreign  merchant  on  a 
horse  is  an  example  of  the  occidental  seen 
through  oriental  eyes. 

Lily  Schloss — identifying,  in  collector's 
jargon,  the  type  of  figurine  that  brings  to 
mind  a  pouter-pigeon-bosomed  dowager 
(but  which,  in  T'ang  times,  would  have 
been  considered  an  example  of  woman- 
hood most  desirable  to  any  red-blooded 
deceased  male  as  his  companion  in  the 
hereafter) — gives  a  whoop  of  laughter. 
"Those  fat  ladies!  How  many  of  them  did 
you  have  at  one  time,  Zeke?" 

"Twelve,"  he  replies  instantly,  and  is 
reminded  of  the  time  "a  guy  tells  me  there 
are  two  fat  ladies  in  a  pawnshop  at  Forty- 
fifth  and  Sixth —  "  Lily:  "So  we  went 
at  night  to  look — in  the  dark,  can  you 
imagine?"  Zeke:  "Not  even  with  a  flash- 
light! I  could  see  very  well  such  things, 
even  in  the  dark.  And  I  saw — yes,  they 
were  standing  there — yes,  but  are  they  real'.' 
Never  mind,  1  saw  they  were  real!  1  saw 
that  red  clay,  even  at  night.  So,  nine  o'clock 
the  next  morning  I  came  in.  I  asked  the 
man.  'How  much  for  this  old  junk?'  He 

Ninety-five  dollars  for  the  pair.'  1 

said.   'It's  a  little  too  much' — I  had  to 

bargain  to  cover  myself — so  he  was  nasty. 

aid.    Okay,  give  me  eighty-five,  or 

ibout  it.'  So  I  gave  him  eighty-five 

and  took  the  fat  ladies  home.  In 
i  »u  could  find,  you  could  find. " 

.  pottery  has  a  mysterious  way  of 
.  it  is  said  that  an  infinitely 


greater  number  o\  these  objects  are  around 
today  than  ever  existed  during  the  eighth 
century.  Some  fakes  fool  even  the  most 
expert  experts.  Schloss's  confidence  is 
such,  however,  that  he  can  flip  through 
the  pages  of  an  auction  catalogue  and, 
with  reasonable  certainty,  confirm  or  deny 
the  authenticity  of  a  piece  just  by  looking 
at  the  photograph.  He  points  to  a  standing 
figure  illustrated  in  a  catalogue  he  holds. 
"Look,"  he  says.  "When  I  see  this,  I 
know  the  kind  of  clay  it's  made  from.  And 
the  pose  is  correct,  everything.  I  know 
this  is  correct  because  of  my  experience. 
1  think  about  it,  I  remember  certain  things 
(I  have  a  real  computer  in  my  head),  and 
then  I  know  if  it's  right  or  not.  That  piece 
is  okay.  They  didn't  have  to  test  it  with 
thermoluminescence. " 

Still,  Schloss  would  never  make  a  firm 
judgment  without  seeing — and  feeling — 
the  piece  in  question.  "It's  almost  an  elec- 
tric thing,"  he  says  of  the  way  his  fingers 
react  to  a  repair  or  a  repainting  of  glaze. 
Far  from  regarding  this  ability  as  a  unique 
talent,  Schloss  feels  it  is  one  of  the  ben- 
efits of  scholarship  as  well  as  of  experi- 
ence. He  becomes  almost  enraged  at  the 
mention  of  undetected  fakes.  Proper  ed- 
ucation, he  claims,  should  make  such 
skulduggery  almost  impossible. 

He  pulls  out  a  photograph  of  a  camel 
and  rider  and  makes  a  sour  face.  "Look 
at  that  piece,"  he  says.  "It  was  brought 
to  me  here,  in  this  house.  Yes,  I  was  crazy 
about  it  on  the  photo.  But  as  soon  as  I 
saw  it  here,  in  my  home,  I  knew  it's  a 
fake.  Now  you  see,  he  has  a  wrinkled  hat, 
that  rider.  Like  in  the  rain  you  would  put 
on  a  beret,  or  something.  Well,  the  Chi- 
nese didn't  make  that  kind  of  hat.  They 
wouldn't  make  a  wrinkled  hat,  either.  Their 
forms  were  always  sure,  always  stylized. 
So.  They  didn't  make  a  hat  like  that.  They 
didn't  make  any  odd  lines  like  this.  And 
then,  that  rider — besides,  he  has  a  terrible 
anti-Semitic  nose,  not  like  the  Chinese 
would  make  a  foreigner's  nose — he  has 
something  else  wrong." 

Detective  Schloss  narrows  his  eyes  and 
moves  in  for  the  kill:  "He  has  a  shoe. 
Usually,  it's  a  boot,  you  know.  But  he  has 
a  shoe  with  a  heel.  A  heel,  a  blue  heel." 
He  pounces.  "HA!  A  heell  Now,  there's 
NO  CHINESE  SHOES  WITH  HEELS, 
for  God's  sake!  They  only  had  boots!  Made 
out  of  felt!  It's  a  heel!  And  besides,  the 
whole  camel  is  wrong. 

"And  then,"  he  continues  in  an  irritated 
growl,  "after  I  turned  it  down,  the  dealer 
wrote  to  me,  'You  see?  You  don't  know 
anything!  The  famous  Professor  So-and- 
so  bought  it."  And  I  said,  'God  bless  him!' 
What  do  you  want  from  me?  So  I  told  the 
dealer.  'Well,  that's  another  one  I 
missed!'  "  Ezekiel  Schloss  manages  to 
look  both  annoyed  and  amused  as  he  shakes 
his  head  and  murmurs,  barely  audibly,  "And 
too  bad  it's  a  fake,  because  otherwise  it 
would  be  a  masterpiece.  "□ 
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LAST  OF  THE 

CITTERNS 

Only  one  of  these  medieval  instruments  is  left  in  the  world. 
By  Frederic  V.  Grunfeld/Photographs  by  Lee  Boltin 


The  medieval  gittern  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum rightly  occupies  a  place  of  honor, 
in  a  case  by  itself,  at  the  center  of  one  of 
the  new  medieval  galleries.  There  is  noth- 
ing quite  like  it  anywhere  else  in  the  world: 
it  is  "unique,  not  only  in  its  great  value 
as  a  work  of  art,"  as  one  of  the  museum 
yearbooks  points  out,  "but  also  because 
it  is  the  only  instrument  of  its  kind  which 
is  known  to  survive  from  the  Middle 
Ages."  A  remarkable  showpiece,  cer- 
tainly, but  also  a  problematic  one:  Mona 
Lisa  wearing  a  pasticcio  mustache.  What 
sort  of  a  masterpiece  is  it  that  ought  to 
be  viewed  only  from  the  back  and  sides? 
In  its  present  state  the  gittern  is  some- 


Cut  from  a  single  block  of  wood,  the  git- 
tern is  a  triumph  of  Gothic  carving. 

thing  of  a  cameleopard:  a  plucked  instru- 
ment of  the  fourteenth  century — gitterns 
were  played  with  a  plectrum  and  cradled 
in  the  performer's  arms  just  like  a  modern 
electric  guitar — which  some  misguided 
eighteenth-century  luthier  has  tried  to  turn 
into  a  violin.  Its  back  and  sides  are  a  tour- 
de-force  of  wood  carving,  while  the  belly 
is  a  monstrous  anachronism:  a  cheap  vi- 
olin soundboard,  strings  supported  by  a 
modern  bridge,  and  a  fingerboard  and 
tailpiece  cut  to  size  by  a  workman  em- 
ploying Procrustean  methods. 
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Sole  survivor  of  an  extinct  species,  the  earl 
of  Leicester's  gittern  was  butchered  to  make 
an  impossible  violin. 

Left,  top  to  bottom:  Trefoil  "button"  at 
base;  archer  with  crossbow;  bat-winged 
dragon  bites  foliage  above  pegbox. 

The  body,  fortunately,  has  retained  all 
of  its  Gothic  splendor.  Carved  from  a  sin- 
gle bloek  of  wood,  it  is  shaped  rather  like 
a  ship's  hull,  with  sides  that  taper  from  a 
trefoil  "button"  at  the  base  to  a  massive 
neek  completely  covered  in  masterly  carv- 
ing. This  neck,  extending  from  the  fullest 
part  of  the  body  as  a  prowlike  projection 
of  the  keel,  is  the  gittern' s  most  distinctive 
feature,  for  other  instruments  in  the  guitar 
family  all  have  freestanding  necks. 

An  oval  hole  in  the  neck  allows  the 
player  to  curl  his  thumb  around  it,  like  a 
painter  holding  a  palette — an  awkward 
position  that  prevented  the  hand  from 
moving  freely  up  and  down  the  finger- 
board. But  then,  nothing  very  elaborate 
was  expected  of  medieval  gittern  players. 
For  the  most  part  they  were  content  to 
strum  simple  accompaniments  to  their  own 
singing,  as  Absolon  does  in  Chaucer's  "'The 
Miller's  Tale":  "He  syngeth  in  his  voys 
gentil  and  smal .  .  .  Ful  wel  accordaunt  to 
his  gyternynge." 

Medieval  manuscripts  often  show  an- 
gels strumming  gitterns,  and  in  the  great 
Apocalypse  illustrations,  the  144,000  saved 
souls  who  will  stand  with  the  Lamb  on 
Mount  Zion  on  doomsday  all  carry  one. 
One  of  Benedetto  Antelami's  stone  mu- 
sicians in  the  baptistry  of  Parma  plays  a 

Frederic  V.  Grunfeld  is  the  author  of  The 
Art  and  Times  of  the  Guitar  (1969),  now 

a  paperback. 


gittern;  there  is  one  in  the  arms  of  a 
crowned  figure  in  the  central  portal  of 
Rheims  Cathedral.  Another  is  played  by 
a  sheep  in  a  fourteenth-century  church 
near  Oxford. 

The  gittern.  in  other  words,  was  no  re- 
specter of  classes,  and  could  be  found  not 
only  with  the  saints  but  also  among  the 
sinners,  especially  the  minstrels  and  other 
travelers  accustomed  "to  harpe  and  git- 
terne.  daunce  and  play."  The  gittern  in 
the  British  Museum,  however,  is  such  a 
magnificent  piece  of  craftsmanship  that 
it  could  only  have  been  made  for  a  very 
great  lord.  Its  carved  decorations  were 
clearly  intended  for  people  who  knew 
something  of  mythology  and  literature: 
the  same  cultivated  audience  as  that  which 
read  the  chronicles  and  Psalters.  The  first 
thing  that  strikes  the  eye  is  the  bat-winged 
dragon  that  curves  round  the  neck  and 
bites  the  foliage  above  the  pegbox — a  mo- 
tif that  may  well  have  wandered  over  from 
central  Asia,  where  dragon-headed  lutes 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  But  the  Fnglish 
and  Welsh  had  a  dragon  tradition  of  their 
own.  quite  apart  from  Saint  George:  the 
battle  standard  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings 
was  descended  from  the  flaming  dragons 
that  Uther  Pendragon  had  seen  in  the  sky. 
Moreover,  before  the  lion  and  the  unicorn 
appeared  on  the  scene,  the  royal  arms  of 
England  were  supported  by  the  red  dragon 
of  Wales  and  the  greyhound  of  York 

Most  of  the  smaller  figures  on  the  neck 
are  half-hidden  in  a  luxuriant  forest  of 
hawthorn  and  grapevines.  Huntsmen  wind 
their  horns  or  work  their  hounds;  an  archer 
aims  a  crossbow  at  a  doe;  a  pack  of  hounds 
chases  a  fox.  The  gitterns  silhouette  slopes 
outward  to  the  shoulders,  describes  two 
short,  elegant  arcs,  and  curves  inward  at 
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the  waist  before  terminating  in  a  trefoil 
"knot" — a  complex  shape  that  led  the 
sculptor  to  divide  the  lateral  friezes  into 
separate  curved  panels,  five  to  a  side.  Some 
of  the  vignettes  in  these  panels  are  drawn 
from  the  "Labors  of  the  Months"  cycle 
often  seen  on  medieval  calendars:  people 
knocking  acorns  from  a  tree  to  feed  the 
swine  in  November,  for  example,  or  cut- 
ting a  branch  from  an  oak  in  March. 

The  gittern  was  to  be 
replaced  by  instruments 
more  versatile  and 
resonant — the  lute  and 
the  guitar. 

Others  show  hybrid  creatures,  part  hu- 
man, part  animal,  whose  wings,  hooves, 
and  horned  heads  are  a  reminder  that  we 
live  in  a  world  of  inexplicable  ambiguity, 
where  even  the  greatest  hero  may  have 
cloven  feet  of  clay.  In  one  of  the  two  long 
friezes  toward  the  base,  an  archer  with 
the  legs  of  a  lion  shoots  an  arrow  at  a 
rabbit  cowering  among  the  hawthorn 
bushes.  But  the  figure  on  the  other  side 
is  stranger  still — an  armed  man  with  the 
hindquarters  of  a  winged  beast,  wielding 
sword  and  buckler  in  a  fight  with  a  rather 
endearing  little  dragon,  not  much  bigger 
than  a  Christmas  turkey. 

As  Richard  Marks  has  shown  in  the 
museum's  1980  yearbook.  Music  and  Civ- 
ilization, many  of  these  vignettes  corre- 
spond almost  exactly  to  certain  marginal 
drawings,  known  as  bas-de-page  scenes, 
in  English  manuscripts  produced  between 
1300  and  1340,  notably  the  Luttrell  and 
Queen  Mary  Psalters.  In  some  cases  the 


resemblance  is  so  close  that  sculptor  and 
illustrator  may  well  have  been  copying 
from  the  same  pattern  book.  In  any  case, 
this  whole  pageant  of  figures  springs  from 
the  same  copious  stream  of  consciousness 
that  the  late  Francis  Klingender  discov- 
ered in  the  art  of  bas-de-page  illustration: 
"a  continuous  reverie  flowing  on  from 
page  to  page,  jumping  from  subject  to  sub- 
ject with  the  caprice  of  free  association," 
and  embracing  fables,  folklore,  scenes  from 
everyday  life,  and  the  "topsyturvydom" 
of  existence. 

Stylistically,  then,  the  gittern  can  be 
dated  around  1340,  contemporary  with  the 
birth  of  Chaucer.  But  no  one  knows  by 
or  for  whom  it  was  made.  Nor  are  the 
organographers  agreed  on  what  to  call  it; 
there  is  great  uncertainty  about  the  no- 
menclature of  medieval  stringed  instru- 
ments. As  for  the  gittern's  postmedieval 
history,  some  sixteenth-century  additions 
to  the  instrument  suggest  that  it  once  be- 
longed to  the  music-loving  Queen  Eliza- 
beth I.  A  silver  plate  inserted  above  the 
pegbox  bears  the  arms  of  Elizabeth  and 
those  of  her  favorite,  Robert  Dudley,  earl 
of  Leicester.  This  plate  was  presumably 
fitted  at  the  same  time  as  a  lion-headed 
silver  button  at  the  base,  secured  by  a  stud 
bearing  the  date  1578. 

The  medieval  gittern,  by  then,  was  fast 
becoming  obsolete.  It  was  in  the  throes 
of  being  replaced  by  two  far  more  ver- 
satile and  resonant  instruments  developed 
by  the  luthiers  of  Persia  and  Spain,  namely, 
the  lute  and  the  guitar,  then  known  as  the 
gitterron.  For  a  generation  or  two,  the 
older,  northern  instruments  continued  to 
coexist  with  their  sophisticated  Mediter- 
ranean cousins.  "Sumtyme  I  foote  it  with 
dauncing;  noow  with  my  Gittern,  and  els 
with  my  Cittern,"  writes  Robert  Lane- 
ham,  one  of  the  young  earl  of  Leicester's 
favorite  entertainers.  Young  women,  he 
explained,  were  irresistibly  drawn  to  his 
performances.  "Then  carroll  I  up  a  song 
withall,  that  by  and  by  they  cum  flocking 
about  me  lyke  beez  too  hunny:  and  ever 
they  cry,  'anoother,  good  Laneham,  an- 
oother!' 

By  now,  however,  even  the  angels  in 
Bible  illustrations  were  playing  lutes  and 
guitars  rather  than  gitterns.  The  whole  of 
Europe,  in  time,  tossed  away  its  unwanted 
gitterns,  or  used  them  for  firewood.  Only 


the  earl  of  Leicester's  precious  exemplar 
escaped  destruction,  because  it  was  kept 
out  of  harm's  way  at  Warwick  Castle.  Later, 
the  gittern,  as  well  as  the  castle,  was  ac- 
quired by  the  Sackville  family,  but  the 
instrument  first  came  to  public  attention 
after  the  death  of  Charles  Sackville,  sec- 
ond duke  of  Dorset,  in  1769,  when  it  ap- 
peared in  a  sale  of  his  effects  and  was 
bought  by  the  Scottish  music  publisher 
Robert  Bremner.  Proprietor  of  a  shop  at 
the  sign  of  the  "Harp  and  Hautboy"  in 
the  Strand,  Bremner  was  also  the  keen- 
eyed  collector  who  rescued  the  Fitzwil- 
liam  Virginal  Book  from  oblivion.  When 
he  purchased  the  gittern,  the  damage  had 
already  been  done.  Sometime  earlier  in 
the  century  it  had  been  transformed. 

Palimpsestic  Mustache 
It  belonged  to  private  owners  until  1963, 
when  it  was  purchased  by  the  British  Mu- 
seum for  the  not  inconsiderable  sum  of 
£44,000  (about  $123,000).  Still,  it  re- 
mains a  problem  piece.  Although  mu- 
seums have  shown  themselves  willing 
enough  to  remove  anachronistic  over- 
painting  when  they  restore  old  pictures, 
they  seem  to  have  more  compunction  when 
it  comes  to  a  musical  instrument.  Hence 
the  beautiful  gittern  still  wears  her  pa- 
limpsestic mustache,  the  ignominious  fa- 
cade of  a  third-rate  fiddle  applied  to  a 
Gothic  masterpiece.  A  half-gittern,  half- 
fiddle  hybrid  is  not  so  inspiring  a  sight  as 
a  half-man,   half-dragon  warrior  doing 


battle  among  the  hawthorns.  By  right,  the 
instrument  should  be  stripped  down  to  its 
medieval  essentials,  even  if  that  would 
mean  displaying  it  as  a  hollow  body  with- 
out a  soundboard.  Only  then,  as  Canon 
Galpin  suggested  in  1910,  would  this 
"unique  survival  of  the  English  Gittern" 
resume  its  true  identity — no  longer  "con- 
demned to  occupy,  as  a  Violin,  a  false  and 
ludicrous  position.  "□ 
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BEN  SHAHN 
ARTIST  AS  PHOTOGRAPHER 


His  photography  was  an  exercise  in 

uninhibited  response,  a  way  to  learn  the 

language  of  emotion  that  art  needed. 

By  Colin  L.  Westerbeck,  Jr. 


At  the  depths  of  the  depression,  in  1935, 
Roy  Stryker  started  up  the  Historical  Sec- 
tion of  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 
Into  this  unlikely  government  bureau- 
cracy came  photographers,  such  as  Rus- 
sell Lee  and  Dorothea  Lange,  whose  work 
today  epitomizes  that  era  for  us,  and  un- 
known young  men  who  were  to  staff  the 
great  picture  magazines  founded  in  the 
next  few  years.  At  the  heart  of  the  F.S.A.'s 
effort  were  Walker  Evans  and  Ben  Shahn. 

What  attracted  talent  of  this  caliber  to 
a  government  agency  was  not  just  the 
prospect  of  a  steady  salary.  More  impor- 
tant was  access  to  American  society  at 
large.  Artists  of  every  description  ur- 
gently wanted  to  get  out  and  see  America 
for  themselves.  Artists  wanted  not  only  to 
collaborate  and  share  experiences  with  one 
another  but  also  to  join  their  newfound 
community  to  the  larger  whole,  to  the  na- 
tion itself.  Working  and  traveling  for  the 
F.S.A.  gave  photographers  the  opportu- 
nity. With  around  ten  million  unem- 
ployed, the  phrase  "man  in  the  street" 
took  on  new  meaning.  Society's  common 
denominator  was  the  man  who  had  liter- 
ally been  put  out  on  the  street,  and  every- 
one wanted  to  show  how  he  really  lived, 
what  he  thought,  how  he  felt. 

Shahn  was  one  of  the  early  photogra- 
phers to  come  to  the  F.S.A.  in  1935.  Al- 
ready an  established  painter  who  had 
worked  on  murals  projects  for  several  fed- 
eral programs.  Shahn  had  done  street  pho- 
tography on  his  own.  back  in  New  York. 
While  he  photographed  for  the  F.S.A.  be- 
tween 1935  and  1938,  he  made  over  five 
thousand  photographs;  he  had  no  time  to 
paint.  He  said  later  that  whenever  he 
worked  intensely  at  anything,  he  thought 
of  it  as  something  he'd  do  forever.  But  in 
1938,  he  abruptly  gave  up  photography 
altogether.  It  would  be  over  two  decades 

Colin  I..  Westerbeck,  Jr.,  is  writing  a  his- 
treet  /'holography. 


Ben  Shahn  in  his  later  years. 

before  he  picked  up  a  camera  again,  and 
then  only  as  a  tourist  in  Asia. 

Shahn  turned  to  the  camera  originally 
as  an  aid  in  painting,  a  more  efficient 
means  than  a  sketch  pad  for  taking  certain 
visual  notes.  He  started  after  trying  to 
sketch  some  blind  musicians  who  worked 
Fourteenth  Street  in  New  York.  Day  after 
day,  he  walked  backwards  in  front  of  them, 
attempting  to  draw  as  he  went.  Finding 
situations  like  this  impossible,  he  per- 
suaded his  more  prosperous  brother  to  buy 
him  a  used  Leica  for  twenty-five  dollars 
on  a  bet  that  he  could  get  something  off 
his  first  roll  of  film  published.  He  suc- 
ceeded, selling  the  Century  magazine  a 
little  series  he  called  "The  Sidewalks  of 
New  York."  By  the  time  he  got  to  work 
on  a  murals  project  for  the  prison  being 
built  on  Riker's  Island  in  1934,  he  was 
photographing  on  the  streets  constantly. 
Another  muralist,  Lou  Block,  shared 
Shahn' s  studio  on  Third  Street,  his  Riker's 


Island  commission,  and  his  enthusiasm 
for  photography.  Block  recalled  how  they 
would  go  out  on  the  Lower  East  Side  and 
"work  both  sides  of  the  street  like  a  cou- 
ple of  peddlers,  snapping  everything." 

"What  the  photographer  can  do  that  the 
painter  can't,"  Shahn  said,  "is  to  arrest 
that  split  second  of  action  in  a  guy  step- 
ping onto  a  bus,  or  eating  at  a  lunch 
counter."  He  later  explained  that  "in  this 
particular  phase  of  my  life  1  was  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  fold  of  a  coat.  .  .  . 
I  said  to  myself,  A  coat  one  pays  fifty 
dollars  for  has  a  different  kind  of  fold 
from  one  you  pay  twelve  dollars  for,'  and 
I  was  very  keen  on  getting  the  detail.  .  .  . 
Sketching  alone,  there  was  neither  the  time 
nor  could  I  get  people  to  stand  still  long 
enough,  so  that  I  needed  an  adjunct." 

Through  the  Wide-Angle  Lens 
Shahn's  photography  did  indeed  turn  up 
in  his  paintings,  not  just  in  the  details. 
One  of  those  Fourteenth  Street  musicians 
became  The  Blind  Accordion  Player;  other 
paintings  based  on  photographs  include 
Handball,  Vacant  Lot,  East  Twelfth  Street, 
and  Willis  Avenue  Bridge.  Indeed,  Shahn's 
whole  sense  of  scale  was  affected  by  pho- 
tography. One  recurring  motif  in  his 
painting  that  was  derived  from  it  was  the 
isolation  of  a  small,  distant  figure  in  an 
undifferentiated,  monotonous  landscape — 
the  boy  in  Vacant  Lot,  for  instance.  The 
photographic  distortion  that  diminishes  the 
distant  figure  accounts  for  the  opposite 
effect  in  a  painting  like  Hunger,  where  a 
child  balloons  out  at  us,  filling  the  canvas. 
Shahn  discovered  these  exaggerations  in 
perspective  by  looking  through  a  wide- 
angle  lens  on  a  Leica. 

Despite  his  claim  that  when  he  photo- 
graphed he  thought  of  himself  as  nothing 
but  a  photographer,  Shahn  never  stopped 
thinking  of  himself  as  a  painter.  He  often 
admitted  as  much.  That  photography  al- 
ways came  second  with  him  was  probably 
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I  was  very  keen  on  getting  the  detail 
but  I  could  not  get  the 
people  to  stand  still  long  enough." 


what  made  his  photographs  so  original. 

Shahn  would  try  anything  with  the 
camera:  he  wasn't  afraid  to  fail  and  fail 
often.  He  once  shot  an  entire  roll  at  a  barn 
dance  in  available  light  at  shutter  speeds 
so  slow  that  not  one  picture  turned  out. 
He  didn't  care.  With  his  ego  uninvolved, 
he  could  make  an  enormous  number  of 
negatives  in  a  short  time  and  learn  faster 
than  other  photographers.  He  used  a  Ger- 
man film  called  Perutz  Bromena  because 
it  was  very  fine-grained.  Though  its  slow- 
ness cost  him  many  pictures,  the  ones  that 
turned  out  gave  him  the  full  description 
that  mattered  to  him.  He  wanted  to  make 
images,  not  photographs,  so  he  cared  little 
about  print  quality.  To  get  imagery  he 
needed  to  be  responsive  and  adaptable, 
not  rigorous.  He  had  to  be  without  stan- 
dards. Shahn  was  as  ready  to  hand-hold  a 
ten-second  exposure  as  to  whip  out  the 
camera  and  shoot  from  a  moving  car. 

Sneaking  Up  on  the  Subject 
If  any  one  unorthodoxy  was  crucial  to 
making  his  pictures  look  different,  it  was 
his  willingness  to  use  the  right-angle 
viewfinder,  which  he  did  from  the  outset. 
This  device  allows  a  street  photographer 
to  stand  at  right  angles  to  his  subject,  who 
fails  to  realize  he  is  the  subject.  Perhaps 
no  professional  photographer  can  use  the 
angle  viewer  without  feeling  a  little 
ashamed:  his  art  is  based  on  a  gimmick; 
it  is  a  breach  of  professional  ethics,  as  if 
the  matador  sneaked  up  on  the  bull  from 
behind.  But  not  being  a  professional,  Shahn 
didn't  have  these  compunctions.  There  were 
things  he  was  reluctant  to  do,  such  as  use 
the  flash,  but  that  was  because  it  inter- 
fered with  reality.  Obvious  a  trick  though 
the  angle  viewer  seems  today,  it  worked 
then  because  small  hand  cameras  were 
new.  Only  the  children  caught  on. 

Though  the  angle  viewer  modified  the 
effects,  the  presence  of  an  observer  could 
hardly  fail  to  alter  whatever  he  was  ob- 
serving. In  Shahn's  street  photography  the 
effects  can  be  seen  in  pictures  where  sub- 
jects are  looking  toward  the  right  side  of 
the  frame,  craning  their  necks  to  see  what 
it  is  this  feller  with  the  camera  might  be 
taking  a  picture  of.  Shahn's  subjects  have 
been  fooled  by  the  angle  viewer,  but  tak- 
ing the  picture  has  clearly  interrupted 
whatever  they  were  doing.  In  order  to 
minimize  their  curiosity  and  distraction, 


Shahn  used  to  have  his  wife,  Bernarda, 
who  accompanied  him  on  his  F.S.A.  field 
trips,  pose  as  if  she  were  the  subject.  Should 
even  this  gambit  fail  to  restore  normal 
activity  to  the  scene,  the  angle  viewer  still 
had  the  advantage  of  letting  Shahn  work 
close  to  people  without  putting  them  on 
their  guard.  This  made  possible  the  ex- 
periments with  extreme  composition  and 


painting  is  revealed  by  Myself  among  the 
Churchgoers,  where  Shahn  is  actually  way 
off  to  one  side,  not  "among"  them  at  all. 
He  appears  on  the  extreme  left,  photo- 
graphing the  churchgoers  with  his  Leica 
and  angle  viewer.  This  grouping  is  a  mir- 
ror image  of  one  in  a  photograph  he  made 
of  the  front  porch  of  a  country  store:  the 
darkened  doorway  is  a  fulcrum  balancing 


framing  that  typify  his  photographs. 

A  wide-angle  lens  gives  the  illusion  that 
the  background  is  farther  away  than  it 
seems  to  the  eye,  and  the  foreground  nearer, 
while  the  two-dimensionality  of  the  pho- 
tographic print  collapses  the  distance  be- 
tween them.  Shahn  liked  that,  and  also 
the  disparity  in  the  sizes  of  figures  near 
and  far  who,  in  the  photograph,  seem  to 
stand  on  top  of  one  another.  One  of  the 
angle  viewer's  appeals  was  that  it  allowed 
him  to  accentuate  this  disparity  by  getting 
very  close  to  the  foreground  figures.  An- 
other was  that  it  allowed  him  to  expand 
the  number  of  subjects  in  each  photograph 
because  none  was  scared  off  by  his  ap- 
proach. He  could  lever  complex  groupings 
into  position  with  the  subjects  all  un- 
aware. There  is  a  feeling  of  disparity  not 
only  between  foreground  and  back- 
ground, but  also  between  the  two  sides. 

The  effect  of  these  straining,  precar- 
ious photographic  compositions  on  his 


The  street  musicians  who  inspired  Shahn' s 
use  of  camera  as  sketch  pad. 

two  forms — the  family  that  embraces  on 
one  side  of  the  frame  and  the  bystander 
on  the  other.  The  doorway  provides  an 
image  for  the  gap  we  perceive  between 
the  bystander's  indifference  and  the  fam- 
ily's emotion.  He  is  so  nonchalant  com- 
pared to  them,  and  so  much  better  dressed, 
he  could  be  part  of  a  different  picture. 

Floating  Scenes 

It  was  in  Ben  Shahn's  murals  that  his  pho- 
tography bore  most  closely  on  his  paint- 
ing. A  mural,  as  Shahn  painted  it,  is  a 
series  of  realistic  scenes  that  coexist  in  an 
abstract  space.  Each  event  or  set  of  figures 
has  its  feet  firmly  planted  on  the  ground, 
but  all  the  scenes  float  over,  under,  and 
around  one  another  in  a  free-form  design. 
This  makes  the  transitions  between  them 
a  difficult  area  aesthetically,  in  which  re- 
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The  angle  viewer  fooled  his 

subjects,  but  taking  the 

picture  interrupted 

whatever  they  were  doing. 


alism  and  abstraction  must  meet.  Shahn's 
photographs  abound  in  clues  to  how  he 
solved  this  problem. 

If  there  was  any  one  subject  he  was 
trying  to  document  in  his  photographs,  it 
was  how  reality  makes  these  transitions 
from  one  place  or  occurrence  to  another. 
The  photographs  are  full  of  ambiguous 
spaces  like  the  doorway  on  the  front  porch, 
areas  where  a  non  sequitur  occurs.  Shahn 
liked  to  place  himself  at  the  point  where 
two  storefronts  of  different  design  abutted 
each  other,  or  before  a  shadowy  passage 
or  entranceway  from  which  people,  walk- 
ing toward  the  camera,  emerged  into  a 
sunny  street  where  the  flow  passed  back 
and  forth  in  front  of  him.  It  seems  the 
camera  malfunctioned  in  some  of  these 
photographs  and  two  separate  negatives 


were  run  together.  It  is  as  if  Shahn  were 
teaching  himself  how  to  make  convincing 
transitions  in  the  murals  by  studying  how 
abrupt  disjunctions  could  be  in  reality. 

The  photographs  and  the  murals  are  also 
similar  in  the  way  Shahn  changes  scale 
and  overlaps  one  mural  scene  on  the  next, 
as  he  did  foreground  and  background  in 
the  photographs.  Loving  photographs  for 
their  endless  description  of  detail,  he  came 
to  realize  how  much  valence  a  detail  could 
have.  In  the  murals  he  used  seemingly 
incidental  details  as  a  form  of  spot  weld, 
to  fasten  the  different  scenes  together.  For 
instance,  in  the  mural  he  did  at  Jersey 
Homestead,  Shahn  allowed  the  handle  of 
a  hoe  or  the  cuff  of  a  shirt  in  one  scene 
to  jut  over  the  edge  of  a  door  frame  in  the 
next,  thus  fixing  the  relationships  among 


Top:  Myself  among  the  Churchgoers,  a 
painting  based  on  a  photograph.  Center: 
The  Two  Corbies.  Left:  Photograph  taken 
at  Red  House,  West  Virginia:  dejd  vu. 

the  spaces  depicted.  His  fascination  with 
slight  impingements  like  these  is  unmis- 
takable in  the  photographs. 

Although  Shahn's  murals  are  not  con- 
sidered his  most  important  work,  they  af- 
fected the  paintings  that  are.  So  did  the 
photographs.  The  difficulty  of  arranging 
the  scenes  in  a  mural  was  in  essence  a 
problem  of  edges,  and  to  these  the  pho- 
tographs pay  special  attention.  Besides 
favoring  a  storefront  or  building  edge  as 
a  setting  for  a  photograph,  Shahn  had  a 
tendency  to  station  himself  so  that  a  num- 
ber of  edges  would  be  aligned  in  his  pic- 
ture. In  a  1935  photograph  from  Missis- 
sippi called  The  Two  Corbies,  the  edges 
of  a  roof,  telephone  pole,  and  sidewalk 
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line  up  to  create  a  kind  of  caesura  running 
across  the  frame.  It  is  as  if,  while  making 
the  picture,  he  had  put  in  a  perforation 
along  which  he  could  later  tear  out  part 
of  the  scene  for  use  in  a  painting.  This 
photograph  was,  in  fact,  partly  incorpo- 
rated in  Myself  among  the  Churchgoers. 
The  left-hand  side  of  the  photograph  was 
replaced  in  the  painting  by  the  figure  of 
Shahn  himself  taken  from  a  reflection  in 
a  window  in  another  photograph. 

Form  as  Content 

But  the  purpose  of  aligning  those  edges 
was  more  than  just  to  provide  a  note  for 
future  reference  about  cutting  up  the  pho- 
tograph. By  maneuvering  the  edges  into 
place  in  the  frame,  Shahn  was  creating  a 
straight  line  where  none  really  existed;  he 
was  making  us  aware  of  the  property  of 
the  line  itself.  At  such  moments,  as  in  his 
treatment  of  edges  in  the  murals,  Shahn 


was  contributing  to  a  general  meditation 
on  the  properties  of  line  that  is  a  central 
concern  of  his  easel  paintings.  "When  you 
spend  all  day  walking  around  looking, 
looking,  looking  through  a  camera  view- 
finder,"  he  once  said,  "you  get  an  idea 
what  makes  a  good  picture.  What  you're 
really  doing  is  abstracting  the  forms. "  The 
form  something  has  was  for  him  a  specific 
kind  of  content;  it  had  a  relevance  to  his 
preoccupation  with  line. 

Line  is  a  way  to  indicate  shape,  of  course, 
but  in  Shahn's  paintings  and  drawings,  it 
goes  beyond  the  requirements  of  descrip- 
tion. It  acquires  volume.  It  takes  on  an 
aggravated,  aggressive  character  all  its 
own.  Outlines  sizzle  across  the  picture, 
becoming  a  subject  rather  than  an  edge 
between  subjects  that  is  itself  nonexistent. 
This  is  what  happens  in  the  photograph 
The  Two  Corbies,  and  in  many  of  Shahn's 
other  street  photographs.  Their  obvious 


Front  porch  of  a  country  store,  with  door- 
way serving  as  the  picture's  fulcrum. 

purpose  is  to  trace  a  line:  a  single  tele- 
phone cable  swooping  down  in  hard  sun- 
light to  a  terminal  on  the  side  of  a  white- 
washed building,  or  the  wavering  curves 
of  a  cheap,  bent-wire  bedstead.  It  was  in 
part  from  photographs  like  these  that  line 
gained  the  confidence  to  assert  itself  as 
it  did  in  Shahn's  drawing  and  painting. 

Shahn  was  looking  for  a  common  ground 
on  which  all  modern  painting,  figurative 
and  abstract,  could  meet.  That  ground  was 
emotion,  for  him  the  ultimate  content  of 
art.  An  emphasis  on  intuitive  feeling  grew 
in  American  art  through  the  thirties,  and 
Shahn  reflected  this  development.  He  had 
been  striving  to  free  himself  from  self- 
censorship  and  intellectualization  since  the 
late  twenties,  when  he  turned  away  from 
the  influence  of  European  painting  to- 
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involved,  he  could  make  an 
negatives  in  a  short  time  and  learn 
n  other  photographers. 


A  photograph  marked  by  the  distortions 
of  the  wide-angle  lens  Shahn  loved. 

ward  his  own  early  life  for  inspiration.  As 
he  worked  out  relationships  between  ab- 
stract and  realistic  spaces  in  the  murals 
of  the  thirties,  Shahn  was  working  toward 
the  fantasies  of  the  forties.  His  street  pho- 
tography made  its  contribution,  too.  For 
him,  it  was  an  exercise  in  uninhibited  re- 
sponse, a  way  to  learn  the  language  of 
emotion  that  art  needed.  The  content  of 
his  best  paintings  shows  us  not  what  Shahn 
saw,  but  how  he  felt.  His  street  photo- 
graphs sometimes  show  us  the  same  thing. 

Childhood  Memories 
There  are  moments  in  street  photography 
when  images  of  children  become  images 
from  the  photographer's  own  childhood. 
What  he  sees  in  the  viewfinder  brings  back 
half-lost  memories,  old  phobias,  bad 
dreams.  A  photograph  he  took  in  Red 
'935  carries  such 
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eral  store.  A  single  figure  stands  opposite 
a  group.  Though  separate  and  apparently 
unrelated,  or  at  least  inattentive,  the  lone 
figure  seems  to  comment  on  the  group's 
activity.  In  the  other  picture,  a  doorway 
functions  as  a  dead  space  sealing  off  the 
two  sides  of  the  frame.  In  the  Red  House 
picture  this  function  is  served  by  the  blank- 
faced  man  standing  in  the  middle.  Though 
Shahn  often  disposed  figures  this  way,  the 
photograph  makes  apparent  something 
new,  a  mood  of  menace  and  distress.  It 
has  the  look  of  an  archetypal  dream,  a 
moment  when  some  inherited  memory  was 
tinged  with  anxieties  of  Shahn's  own.  The 
photograph  documents  a  rehabilitation 
project  run  by  the  Resettlement  Admin- 
istration, but  it  looks  more  like  a  scene 
from  a  deportation.  For  a  Lithuanian  Jew 
whose  parents  had  fled  pogroms  in  East- 
ern Europe  and  who  was  now  witnessing 
the  rise  of  Stalinism  and  Nazism,  this  scene 
must  have  aroused  terribly  mixed  feel- 
ings. Perhaps  what  we  see  exposed  in  this 
photograph  is  the  roots  of  Shahn's  radi- 
calism— his  refusal  to  be  the  grateful, 


trusting  immigrant  someone  like  him  was 
supposed  to  be;  his  lifelong  suspicion  that 
the  terror  in  which  his  ancestors  had  lived 
could  happen  in  America,  too. 

Four  years  before  this  photograph  was 
made,  Shahn  had  done  the  Sacco-Vanzetti 
gouaches  that  established  both  his  style 
and  his  career,  and  he  had  remained  aware 
of  America's  capacity  for  political  repres- 
sion. At  times  Shahn  must  have  had  deeply 
conflicting  emotions  about  the  govern- 
ment programs  he  worked  for  in  the  1930s. 
Their  potential  for  political  abuse  was  never 
hard  to  imagine.  This  photograph  from 
West  Virginia  does  imagine  it. 

Photographs  were  for  Shahn  a  kind  of 
activator.  They  reacted  with  his  work  and 
his  life  in  two  directions  at  once.  On  the 
one  hand,  they  expressed  the  concern  of 
a  citizen  for  the  country  he  lived  in.  They 
were  both  an  observation  and  a  comment 
by  a  public  man.  Yet  at  the  same  time 
they  rebounded  on  his  painting.  They  were 
an  aesthetic  statement  as  well  as  a  polit- 
ical one,  an  expression  of  the  private  self 
to  which  art  ultimately  gives  us  access.D 
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AVERY 
SPECIAL  INN 

The  Tawaraya,  in  Kyoto,  preserves  Japan's  traditional 

hospitality  in  an  atmosphere  of  exquisite  beauty. 

By  Suzanne  Charle /Photographs  by  Gregg  Davis 


Some  years  ago,  a  Westerner  wrote:  "The 
circumstances  of  the  first  physical  contact 
with  Japan,  the  first  embrace,  so  to  speak, 
may  well  spell  the  difference  between  af- 
fection and  dislike."  The  writer,  Bernard 
Rudofsky,  who  had  toured  and  lived  in 
Japan,  held  that  the  perfect  setting  for  a 
traveler's  first  night  under  a  Japanese  roof 
is  a  Japanese  inn — a  ryokan. 

For  most  foreigners,  a  stay  at  a  Japanese 
inn  will  be  their  most  intimate  and  most 
memorable  encounter  with  the  country's 
ancient  rituals  and  traditions.  Almost  stark 
in  its  simplicity,  the  true  ryokan,  with  its 
exquisite  rooms,  gardens,  baths,  and  cui- 
sine, offers  a  gaijin  (foreigner)  a  style  of 
life  that  is  at  once  pristine  and  luxurious. 

Tawaraya,  Kyoto's  oldest  inn,  is  such 
a  place.  It  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  ancient 
city  on  a  quiet  street  dotted  with  bicycles 
and  tiny  neighborhood  shops.  For  much 

Suzanne  Charle  is  a  free-lance  writer  who 
has  traveled  extensively  in  Asia. 


In  the  courtyard,  three  maids  kneel  in  wel- 
come. The  bowing  attendant  will  exchange 
the  guest's  shoes  for  soft  slippers. 

of  its  300-year  history,  it  was  a  honjin,  or 
stopping  place  for  feudal  lords  during  their 
stays  at  the  imperial  city.  Today,  digni- 
taries from  the  world  over — the  king  of 
Sweden,  Pierre  Trudeau,  and  Betty  Ford, 
for  example — continue  to  frequent  Ta- 
waraya. Baron  Hilton  paid  the  inn  a  hand- 
some compliment  when  he  called  it  "a 
lesson  to  a  hotelman  on  what  service  is 
all  about." 

On  a  visit  to  Tawaraya  last  May,  I  was 
greeted  with  the  kind  of  graciousness  and 
hospitality  that  would  characterize  my  en- 
tire stay.  As  I  entered  the  stone  courtyard, 
an  old  man  in  straw  sandals  took  my  shoes 
and  exchanged  them  for  soft  slippers.  Three 
maids  in  kimonos,  murmuring  words  of 
welcome,  knelt  and  bowed  low,  then  glided 
in  white-gloved  feet  down  a  twisting  cor- 
ridor that  smelled  of  cedar  and  pine,  and 
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A  moss-covered  ishdoro,  or  stone  lantern, 
illuminates  one  of  the  inn's  gardens. 

summoned  images  of  the  ryokan  of  Ya- 
samari  Kawabata's  Snow  Country. 

In  the  foyer  of  my  room,  I  shed  my 
slippers  and  padded  across  the  spacious 
chamber,  defined  by  rice-paper  shoji 
(screens)  and  covered  with  ten  tatami,  the 
sweet-smelling  grass  mats  that  serve  at 
once  as  flooring  and  a  means  of  measur- 
ing space.  A  maid  helped  me  into  a  yukata 
(a  cotton  kimono),  then  disappeared  to 
return,  smiling  and  bowing,  with  a  cup 
of  green  tea  and  a  plate  of  delicate  rice 
cookies — symbols  of  welcome. 

The  Japanese,  who  have  elevated  the 
tea  ceremony  to  an  art,  are  justifiably  re- 
nowned for  their  attention  to  detail,  their 
reverence  for  tradition.  And  these  are  pre- 
cisely the  traits  that  have  been  refined  to 
perfection  at  Tawaraya.  In  the  small  en- 
closed garden  just  off  the  entrance,  a  small 
bouquet  of  wildflowers  lies  beside  a  rock 
resembling  a  well.  Nearby,  a  gardener 
sprinkles  water  on  smooth  black  stones  so 
that  the)  will  capture  the  late-afternoon 
sun.  And  farther  down  the  hall,  a  candle 
en  depicting  a  lerocious- 
iest  of  Dai- 
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Introductions.  Most  first-class  ryokans 
require  referrals  by  previous  guests,  al- 
though Westerners,  particularly  Amer- 
icans, can  usually  bypass  this  formality. 
Reservations  must  be  made  several 
months  in  advance,  with  a  25  percent 
deposit.  Rooms  range  from  about  $200 
to  $290;  suites,  up  to  $425  a  night. 
Tipping.  As  any  visitor  to  Japan  quickly 
learns,  tipping  is  not  an  accepted  prac- 
tice. It  is  customary,  however,  to  present 
the  maid  with  a  chadai,  or  tea  money, 
in  an  envelope  at  the  outset  of  one's  stay. 
Gratuities  usually  range  from  1,000  to 
3,000  yen,  or  about  four  to  twelve  dol- 
lars. This  is  not  considered  a  tip — loy- 
alty and  performance  are  taken  for 
granted  —but,  rather,  a  gift. 
Ofuro-do.  Bathing  is  one  of  Japan's  most 


pleasant  customs.  The  tub  is  not  a  place 
to  wash — that  is  done  separately,  before 
the  plunge — but  a  place  to  relax  and 
meditate.  First-time  bathers  should  ap- 
proach the  scalding  water  delicately. 
Gradually  you  will  grow  accustomed  to 
the  heat,  even  revel  in  it,  as  you  breathe 
in  the  moist,  perfumed  air  rising  from 
the  cedar  tub. 

Special  services.  Guests  at  Tawaraya  can 
obtain  almost  anything.  The  New  York 
Times  can  be  flown  in,  a  masseuse  called, 
a  geisha  party  arranged.  Tawaraya  has 
a  relationship  with  the  teahouse  Ichiriki, 
where  a  couple  may  dine  and  be  enter- 
tained by  two  young  geisha  who  will  sing 
and  play  the  koto  and  shamisen.  Such 
an  evening  is  expensive:  it  costs  about 
$600  for  two  hours. 
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Saul  Bellow  wrote  in  the  guest  book:  "I  found 

here  what  I  had  hoped  to  find  in  Japan — the  human 

scale,  tranquillity,  and  beauty. 
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This  appreciation  of  art  and  detail  is 
carried  over  in  Tawaraya's  nineteen  rooms. 
Each  has  its  own  characteristics,  and  usu- 
ally its  own  garden  and  bath.  Some  are 
relatively  modern — Tawaraya,  like  most 
of  Kyoto's  wooden  structures,  has  suf- 
fered two  fires  in  its  history.  Other  rooms, 
like  the  Fuji  and  Midori  (or  Jade),  date 
back  150  years;  their  gardens  were  de- 
signed when  the  inn  was  first  built. 

I  had  been  given  the  Midori  suite,  where 
the  furnishings,  as  in  all  the  rooms,  are 
sparse  and  exquisite.  A  low  lacquer  table 
crouches  in  the  center  of  the  suite,  flanked 
by  cushions  and  brocade  armrests,  once 
reserved  for  emperors  and  shoguns.  Mod- 
ern conveniences — telephone,  television — 
are  cleverly  concealed  in  hand-dyed  fabrics. 
There  is  no  bed:  at  night,  a  maid — one  of 
thirty-two  employees  at  the  inn — appears  and 
pulls  out  downy  futons  and  pillows.  The  only 
artwork  in  the  room  is  a  scroll  that  changes 
with  the  seasons.  The  painting,  by  the  late- 
eighteenth-century  artist  Buncho  Tani,  is  a 
delightfully  humorous  scene  of  the  thunder 

Above:  In  the  Midori  suite,  guests  are 
treated  to  an  eight-course  dinner  of  ex- 
quisite Japanese  specialties.  Below:  The 
adjoining  bath,  crafted  entirely  of  fragrant 
cedar,  overlooks  a  tiny  garden. 


god  juggling  drums.  Underneath  the  scroll 
is  an  arrangement  of  delicate  summer  flow- 
ers that,  my  maid  suggests,  would  be  re- 
freshed by  the  summer  rains  that  come 
with  the  god's  thunder. 

After  my  evening  bath  in  the  cedar  ofuro, 
1  wander  out  to  the  garden.  A  moss-cov- 
ered lantern  flickers  in  the  twilight,  and 
nearby  a  tiny  stone  pool  reflects  the  del- 
icate tracery  of  a  Japanese  maple. 

The  owner  of  Tawaraya  is  Toshi  Satow, 
a  soft-spoken  woman  who  belongs  to  the 
eleventh  generation  of  the  Okazaki  family 
to  run  the  inn.  Mrs.  Satow  explains  that 
she  keeps  a  card  listing  each  guest's  pref- 
erence as  to  room,  maid,  and  cuisine.  This, 
she  says  simply,  is  the  least  she  can  do: 
some  guests  have  been  coming  to  Tawa- 
raya since  before  she  was  born. 

Tawaraya  is  as  renowned  for  its  cuisine 
as  for  its  accommodations.  Four  chefs  pre- 
pare an  extensive  range  of  specialties,  most 
originating  in  the  sea.  Dishes  vary  with 
the  seasons;  they,  too,  are  meant  to  har- 
monize with  nature.  An  evening  meal  usu- 
ally consists  of  eight  courses,  each  an  ar- 
tistic masterpiece,  served  on  dishes  chosen 
to  complement  the  food  and  the  person- 
ality of  the  guest. 

The  next  morning  there  arrived  a  cup 
of  plum  tea,  the  color  of  sunrise,  and  a 
newspaper,  English  edition.  At  precisely 
8:00  A.M.,  as  I  had  requested,  my  maid 
appeared  wit  feast  just  as  impressive 
as  the  previous  evening's.  Politely  she 
showed  me  how  to  mix  the  condiments 
with  the  tofu  that  floated  in  a  bouillon 
kept  hot  in  a  wooden  brazier.  This  was 
the  traditional  way  of  eating  yudofu,  she 
explained.  Most  inns  today  use  an  electric 
warmer,  but  at  Tawaraya  only  wood  char- 
coal is  used.  "It  is  not  easy  to  find  wood 
charcoal,"  she  said,  "but  the  smell  and 
the  taste  are  so  much  better — of  nature." 

Tawaraya's  charm  lies  in  its  ability  to 
capture  the  essence  of  nature  and  its  tran- 
quillity. It  is  said  that  if  you  ask  a  Japanese 
gardener  the  secret  of  a  beautiful  garden, 
he  will  hold  up  his  shears.  For  him,  the 
beauty  of  the  garden  already  exists — 
pruning  simply  allows  the  more  natural 
and  ideal  beauty  to  emerge.  Mrs.  Satow 
and  her  staff  are  also  "pruners,"  and 
through  their  artful  efforts,  an  elegant  and 
simple  way  of  life  is  made  more  visible. □ 
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OCTOBER 

IN  THE 

BLUE 


Autumn  makes 

a  mountain 

range  blaze  with 

Fauve  colors. 

Photographs  by 

David  Muench 


Early  autumn  is  the  golden 
season,  so  rich  and  bountiful 
that  nearly  every  place — 
farmland,  wilderness,  or 
city — glows  as  if  especially 
favored.  Yet  probably  none 
matches  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains,  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  Appalachian 
range,  for  sheer  serenity.  The 
ancient  peaks  are  dappled  in 
reds,  oranges,  yellows,  and 
greens  so  brilliant  that  they 
rival  a  Fauve' s  palette.  The 
soft  blue  haze  from  which 
the  mountains  take  their 
name  is  gone,  driven  out  by 
fall's  cool  air,  and  the  sky  is 
now  pellucid. 

These  are  gently  forested 
mountains  of  long  ridges  and 
deep  valleys,  laced  with 
creeks  and  rivers  and  dotted 
with  lakes,  such  as  Lake  Ab- 
bot, that  reflect  the  Peaks  of 
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There  is  a 

matchless  air  of 

stillness  and 

serenity. 


Otter  (on  these  pages).  The 
forest  floors  are  covered  with 
a  thick  layer  of  duff,  as  soft 
as  a  carpet.  There  is  an  air 
of  stillness  and  tranquillity 
which  makes  it  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  these  mountains  in 
their  youth,  eons  ago,  were 
huge  and  jagged.  Now  ero- 
sion has  rounded  their  con- 
tours. The  Blue  Ridge  is  in 
its  own  geological  autumn, 
with  only  the  craggy  out- 
croppings  to  tell  us  of  a  vio- 
lent past — and  even  those 
juttings  of  rock  merely  drama- 
tize the  lushness  of  the 
fading  flora. 

At  this  time  of  year  the 
crisp  mountain  air  has 
alerted  the  southbound  song- 
birds that  the  migration  sea- 
son is  fast  approaching.  The 
mountain  people  do  not  come 
out  as  much  at  night  now, 
but  their  fiddles  and  banjos 
can  be  heard  with  startling 
clarity  in  the  evening  still- 
he  music  drifts  unpre- 
•r  the  range, 
ding  the  visitor 
and  sweet- 
ness ol  !  season. I  I 
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MOVIES 

WITHOUT 

LIMITS 

Astonishing  new  techniques  make  films  so  realistic  that  viewers  become  actors. 
The  cameras'  eyes  become  our  eyes,  irresistibly  drawing  us  into  the  action. 

By  Michael  John  Weber 


Suppose  yourself  a  brilliant  film  director 
avid  to  create  a  technological  tour  de 
force — the  most  breathtaking  3-D  docu- 
mentary yet  made,  an  experience  so  lush, 
so  real  that  it  snatches  the  viewer  right 
out  of  his  seat  and  wafts  him  into  the 
actual  movie  itself,  as  if  he  were  the  cam- 
era. What  subject  would  you  choose? 

The  human  imagination,  of  course.  Even 
better:  the  kaleidoscopic  imagination  of  a 
ten-year-old  boy  lying  in  bed  with  "noth- 
ing to  do."  A  perfect  way  for  the  camera/ 
viewer  to  soar  about  the  earth,  scorning 
the  limitations  of  gravity,  space,  and  time. 

Such  is  the  beguiling  premise  of  Magic- 
Journeys,  a  fifteen-minute  distillation  of 
director-producer  Murray  Lerner' s  own 
pioneering  journeys  through  the  magic 
realms  of  advanced  film  technology. 
Opening  this  month  in  the  Journey  Into 
Imagination  pavilion  at  EPCOT  Center 
(Experimental  Prototype  Community  of 
Tomorrow),  at  Walt  Disney  World,  near 
Orlando,  Florida,  Magic  Journeys  dra- 
matizes the  interdependence  of  art  and 
technology. 

In  just  a  few  decades,  progress  in  film- 
making has  derived  partially  from  a 
succession  of  technical  coups — sound, 
color,  Vistavision,  Cinemascope,  Cine- 
rama, 3-D,  computer-generated  imagery, 
Dolby  stereo,  digital  sound.  Some  of  these 
innovations  (early  3-D,  for  example)  were 
spawned  by  crass  concerns  (fear  of  losing 

Opposite:  A  familiar  scene  at  Giza  is  pho- 
tographed for  Magic  Journeys. 


audiences  to  television  and  now  to  cable 
TV).  But  meanwhile  the  industry's  artists 
have  merrily  seized  every  technological 
opportunity  to  engage  the  viewer  so  phys- 
ically that  soon  the  feeling  of  being  inside 
a  movie  may  be  quite  normal. 

So  it  seems  in  Magic  Journeys,  a  three- 
dimensional  rendering  of  a  child's  day- 
dreams in  constant  metamorphosis.  The 
boy  (played  by  Liddon  Cowden)  is  whisked 
everywhere  by   the   sheer  force  of  his 


Academy  Award-winning  director  Murray 
Lerner  reinvents  3-D. 

boundless  musings.  In  a  rush  of  changes, 
a  poppy  field  fades  into  pink  clouds  full 
of  floating  camels  and  castles.  Birds  in 
the  sky  become  fish  in  the  sea.  A  horse 
galloping  on  a  beach  is  suddenly  frozen 
as  a  carousel  stallion.  A  Siamese  cat  be- 
comes a  sphinx  that  becomes  a  circus  lion. 
The  film  is  a  stream  of  dazzling  images 
dissolving  in  and  out  of  one  another,  each 


prefiguring  the  next,  like  a  magician 
shaking  birds  out  of  his  sleeve. 

Murray  Lerner,  fifty-five  years  old,  de- 
rived this  notion  from  long  experience  with 
cinema-verite  documentaries  (his  movie 
From  Mao  to  Mozart  won  an  Oscar  for 
being  the  best  feature  documentary  of 
1980).  He  began  it  in  a  Manhattan  film 
studio  in  1980;  the  eventual  cost  was  nearly 
$7  million,  furnished  by  Walt  Disney  Pro- 
ductions and  Eastman  Kodak.  The  steep 
price — for  a  quarter-hour  movie — is  more 
understandable  when  you  realize  that  Magic- 
Journeys  consists  of  110  sequences,  each 
of  them  meticulously  charted  on  a  sto- 
ryboard  beforehand  so  that  appropriate 
technology  could  be  devised  before  a  sin- 
gle foot  of  film  was  shot.  Lerner  was  not 
just  making  a  clever  documentary;  he 
hoped  to  reinvent  3-D  movies,  imbuing 
his  own  version  with  unprecedented  dig- 
nity and  quality. 

The  goal  of  3-D  cinema  is  to  reproduce 
the  world  as  our  two  eyes  see  it — in  three 
dimensions.  The  idea  goes  back  to  the 
stereoscopes  of  the  1830s — hand-held  de- 
vices that  created  the  illusion  of  three  di- 
mensions by  doubling  an  image  and  send- 
ing its  light  through  two  lenses  that 
resembled  binoculars.  All  binocular  vi- 
sion involves  two  optical  phenomena:  fo- 
cus and  convergence.  For  example,  if  you 
cover  one  eye  and  stare  at  a  white  sphere 
in  front  of  a  neutral  background,  you  can't 
really  tell  how  large  or  how  distant  it  is, 
or  even  whether  it  is  a  sphere  or  merely 
a  circle.  Repeat  this  experiment  with  your 
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other  eye:  now  the  sphere  has  shifted 
slightly  to  one  side.  By  using  both  eyes, 
though,  you  get  all  the  visual  information 
you  need  to  place  the  sphere  in  space. 
Because  our  eyes  are  separated,  on  the 
average  by  21/:  inches,  we  receive  two 
slightly  different  views  of  any  object.  Our 
perceptions  of  depth  and  solidity  result 
from  how  our  eyes  focus,  and  at  what  point 
and  angle  our  two-eyed  vision  converges. 

Three-dimensional  cinematography 
merely  duplicates  this  process  of  binoc- 
ular vision.  A  given  scene  is  filmed  si- 
multaneously by  a  "left  eye"  camera  and 
a  "right  eye"  camera,  leaving  it  to  the 
brain  to  fuse  two  slightly  different  im- 
ages— as  it  does  in  life. 

For  the  most  part,  the  distance  between 
the  camera  lenses  is  set  at  the  average 
human  being's  interocular  distance.  When 
these  two  images  are  projected  on  a  screen, 
they  are  out  of  register  with  one  another. 
To  enable  our  brains  to  fuse  the  two  im- 
ages into  one  that  creates  depth,  the  left- 
eye  image  must  be  directed  exclusively  to 

Michael  John  Weber  wrote  about  the  Rocke- 
feller Wing  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
in  the  March  1982  issue  of  Connoisseur. 


our  left  eye,  the  right-eye  image  exclu- 
sively to  our  right  eye.  The  viewer  achieves 
this  by  wearing  polarized  glasses  with  in- 
dividually adjustable  left-  and  right-eye 
lenses  that  see  only  what  they  are  meant 
to  see.  The  twin-projection  system  has  the 
same  polarized  glass  encoding  the  film; 
the  viewer's  glasses  decode  it. 

The  idea  is  fairly  simple,  except  that 
nobody  yet  understands  precisely  how  the 
images  are  fused  in  the  brain.  This  has 
led  to  numerous  theories  of  how  to  max- 
imize 3-D  effects  by  tinkering  with  the 
dynamics  of  convergence  and  focus;  but 
the  theories  have  tended  to  contradict  one 
another,  advancing  the  art  of  3-D  only  a 
little  beyond  that  of  the  stereoscope.  More 
to  the  poin'  the  casual  use  of  3-D  tech- 
niques has  produced  a  goodly  share  of 
"bombs"  that  were  exceptionally  bad  films 
in  any  dimension. 

From  1977  to  1978,  Murray  Lerner  used 
3-D  to  make  an  underwater  film  spon- 
sored by  the  Marineland  of  Florida  theme 
park.  Lerner  wanted  to  imitate  the  ethe- 
real nature  of  underwater  flotation.  Sea 
Dream  created  unparalleled  intimacy  be- 
tween the  audience  and  fish.  When  we 
watched  an  octopus  stalk  a  blue  crab,  we 


The  left-  and  right-eyed  cameras  photo- 
graph two  images  that  become  one. 

couldn't  be  certain  what  he  was  after — 
his  dinner  or  us.  Perhaps  never  before  had 
such  affinity  with  our  oceanic  past  been 
captured  so  believably  on  film. 

In  planning  Magic  Journeys,  Lerner 
questioned  all  previous  3-D  theories, 
studied  all  available  camera  systems,  and 
screened  every  3-D  movie  he  could  find. 
He  refused  to  make  any  decision  without 
a  good  reason.  "There  was  no  point  in 
doing  anything  for  Magic  Journeys  that 
didn't  benefit  from  3-D,"  he  says. 

His  first  decision  concerned  the  film 
format.  From  his  experience  with  Sea 
Dream,  Lerner  knew  that  70mm  film 
maximizes  the  quality  of  3-D  simply  by 
giving  it  a  clearer  and  larger  picture  frame. 
When  eventually  projected  on  a  screen 
measuring  twenty-seven  by  fifty-five  feet, 
the  film  would  appear  to  envelop  its  au- 
dience. But  shooting  in  70mm  also  pre- 
sented problems,  the  first  of  which  was 
finding  a  camera  system. 

Though  it  is  possible  and  often  easier 
to  shoot  3-D  with  a  single  camera  (by  the 
use  of  a  prism,  the  two  images  are  ex- 


A  scene  from  Hail  Columbia!, 
indicating  relation  between 
/MAX  film  and  Smm  (right). 
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The  film  documentarian — 
the  consummate  filmmaker 
who,  by  necessity  or  prefer- 
ence, does  everything  in  film 
(camera,  sound,  editing) — is 
no  longer  waiting  for  inven- 
tors to  develop  new  technolo- 
gies. He  is  instead  asking. 
"What  can  I  do  now  that  has 
never  been  done  before?" 

Consider  the  space-shuttle 
film  Hail  Columbia!,  a  spec- 
tacular that  overwhelms  the 
audience  with  a  flawless 
image  projected  on  a  screen 
seven  stories  tall  and  100 
feet  long.  The  process  is 
IMAX.  a  revolutionary  film 
system.  It  began  when  the 
Canadian  filmmakers 
Graeme  Ferguson  and  Ro- 


man Kroiter  tried  to  synchro- 
nize the  projectors  of  multi- 
image  film.  They  found  a 
way  to  triple  the  image  size 
of  standard  70mm,  allowing 
nine  separate  35mm  frames 
to  appear  on  one  70mm 
frame.  A  third  partner,  Wil- 
liam Shaw,  invented  an  auto- 
mobile-sized projector  that 
runs  the  IMAX  film  with 
unparalleled  precision  and 
quality.  And  their  twenty- 
nine  theaters  worldwide  are 
especially  designed  to  dupli- 
cate more  nearly  the  natural 
horizon  lines  by  arranging 
the  seating  at  a  25-degree 
slope.  Result;  you  don't  just 
watch  the  film,  you  become 
a  part  of  it. 
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posed  on  one  piece  of  film),  there  is  more 
flexibility  with  two  cameras  acting  as  our 
left  and  right  eyes.  But  the  cameras  must 
mimic  each  other  precisely,  from  the  speed 
of  their  motors  to  the  adjustments  of  their 
focus  and  aperture  settings.  Otherwise, 
the  eventual  film  is  likely  to  be  blurred 
and  cause  eyestrain. 

Lerner  used  two  70mm  Mitchell  cam- 
eras with  specially  modified  Hasselblad 
lenses.  Because  of  the  3-D  illusions  he 
wished  to  create — using  wide-angle  lens- 
es, blue-screen  compositing,  giantizing, 
and  miniaturizing — the  physical  config- 
uration of  the  cameras  was  critical.  Po- 
sitioning the  cameras  side  by  side  would 
not  be  adequate  for  the  variety  of  effects 
he  hoped  to  achieve.  For  one  thing,  they 
would  interfere  with  one  another's  wide- 
angle  views.  He  placed  the  cameras  not 
only  side  by  side  but  also  on  top  of  one 
another,  and  by  using  a  mirror  system, 
achieved  a  wide-angle  field  of  view  that 
made  possible  a  stunning  array  of  effects. 
Moreover,  he  was  no  longer  bound  by  the 
"rule"  that  3-D  cameras  must  be  IVi  inches 
apart.  He  was  getting  results  previously 
considered  impossible. 

Standing  by  on  the  shooting  set  each 
day  were  various  technicians  skilled  in 
both  3-D  techniques  and  computer  im- 
aging. A  video  engineer  simultaneously 
taped  each  scene — from  each  camera's 
perspective — for  instant  replay  and  anal- 
ysis, enabling  Lerner  to  check  every  im- 
promptu experiment.  The  film's  editor  was 
on  hand  to  edit  and  composite  the  video 
approximation,  and  to  make  sure  Lerner 


The  little  boy  in  Magic  Journeys  seems  to 
be  flying  above  the  audience's  head. 

was  shooting  enough  film  to  play  with. 

When  Lerner  wanted  to  shoot  aerial 
scenes  ("I  had  this  feeling  that  low-flying 
things  over  convoluted  structures  would 
be  good  in  3-D"),  the  piggyback  camera 
rig  had  to  be  temporarily  abandoned  be- 
cause of  size  and  weight  restrictions.  The 
plan  was  to  fly  over  California's  Mono 
Lake,  mere  inches  above  its  surface,  to 
create  an  incomparable  sensation  of  flying. 
A  new  camera  rig  was  designed  and  con- 
trolled from  a  helicopter  hovering  above 
it.  The  rig  weighed  350  pounds,  cost 
$250,000,  and  would  have  to  be  jettisoned 
if  there  was  any  trouble.  Other  experi- 
ments involved  changing  the  interocular 
distance  and  eliminating  camera  vibra- 
tion. One  result  is  a  composited  image  of 
the  little  boy  flying  that  makes  him  appear 
to  be  flying  right  above  our  heads,  out  in 
the  audience. 

To  make  clouds  float  above  the  audi- 
ence, Lerner  took  his  camera  rig  to  the 
top  of  a  10,000-foot  mountain  in  the  Col- 
orado Rockies.  There,  he  positioned  the 
cameras  not  21/:  inches  but  100  feet  apart — 
as  if  they  were  the  eyes  of  a  500-foot-tall 
giant.  "I  felt  that  was  the  distance  you 
needed  to  get  dimensionality,"  Lerner  says 
with  a  smile,  obviously  pleased  with  the 
result.  "It's  not  reality,  of  course.  It's  a 
psychological  perspective." 

To  make  a  pre-Columbian  figure  ap- 
pear to  move,  from  behind  the  screen  onto 
the  screen,  and  then  out  into  the  audi- 


ence— all  in  one  shot — Lerner  varied  the 
interocular  distance  from  large  to  small. 
He  theorized  that  this  would  make  the 
figure  look  small,  then  steadily  larger, 
duplicating  the  effects  of  zoom  lenses  while 
retaining  those  of  3-D.  He  was  right. 

In  the  shooting  script,  scenes  48  through 
57  require  the  little  boy  to  ride  a  carousel 
horse,  grab  a  suspended  brass  ring,  make 
another  revolution,  and  then  hurl  the  ring 
into  the  audience:  ten  quick  scenes,  most 
lasting  no  more  than  a  few  seconds.  For 
a  2-D  film,  the  shooting  could  have  been 
wrapped  up  before  lunch.  For  this  film, 
it  required  two  full  days,  much  of  the  time 
spent  debating  the  puzzle  of  how  to  turn 
a  four-inch  brass  ring  into  the  moon. 

In  the  film,  the  ring  appears  to  hover 
above  us,  over  the  tenth  row  of  the  theater. 
The  boy  riding  his  carousel  horse  on  the 
screen  seems  almost  flat.  To  grab  the  ring, 
he  reaches  out  from  the  two-dimensional 
plane  of  the  screen  and  into  the  third  di- 
mension, where  the  ring  is  located.  On 
his  next  revolution,  he  throws  the  ring  into 
the  air  above  the  audience,  and  the  ring 
begins  to  spin,  faster  and  faster,  until  its 
shape  becomes  spherical.  The  sphere 
evolves  into  the  moon,  also  floating  over- 
head, as  the  boy  and  his  horse  revolve 
around  it  in  the  darkness  of  space. 

To  make  the  ring  become  the  moon  was 
a  matter  for  computer-generated  anima- 
tion. Once  the  computer  is  provided  with 
all  the  pertinent  information — size,  shape, 
color,  light  source,  angle  of  movement, 
and  so  on — it  generates  an  image  on  a 
small  video  screen,  called  a  CRT  (cathode 
ray  tube).  The  image,  as  with  any  video 
reproduction,  is  made  up  of  lines;  in  this 
instance,  4,000  lines  as  opposed  to  the 
conventional  525  of  a  TV  set.  Our  eyes 
cannot  tell  the  difference  between  this  im- 
age and  the  photographed  one  of  the  ring. 
To  create  thirty  seconds  of  film,  however, 
required  120  hours  of  computer  imaging. 

The  effects  are  close  to  awesome:  a  lion 
jumping  through  a  flaming  hoop  shoots 
off  the  screen  and  virtually  into  our  laps; 
a  trapeze  artist  flies  behind  the  screen  to 
make  a  daring  catch — all  as  if  we  were 
looking  through  a  glassless  window.  The 
cameras  become  our  eyes,  producing  a 
physical  intimacy  that  pulls  us  into  the 
film,  into  our  own  magic  journey.D 
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A  QUEST  IN 
THE  WEST 


An  Oklahoma  oilman  collected  prodigiously  and  with  an 

end  in  mind.  His  acquisitions  fill  a  museum  in  Tulsa, 

Oklahoma,  that  nobody  knows. 

By  Barbara  Braun 


The  Thomas  Gilcrease  Institute  of  Amer- 
ican History  and  Art  is  easy  to  overlook 
in  a  quiet  survey  of  America's  great  mu- 
seums. For  one  thing,  it  is  not  exactly  on 
the  beaten  path.  A  visitor  must  go  to  Black 
Dog,  a  largely  Indian  township  in  the 
northwest  section  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 
There,  sitting  on  a  hilltop  studded  with 
pine,  holly,  and  oak  trees,  are  two  incon- 
gruous parts  of  a  large  building.  The  older 
part,  built  in  1949,  was  modeled  in  sand- 
stone after  an  Indian  hogan.  The  new  wing, 
with  a  more  contemporary  look  (1976), 
has  picture  windows  facing  the  landscape 
that  was  the  former  home  of  the  Osage, 
Creek,  and  Cherokee  nations. 

Barbara  Braun  is  an  art  historian  and  critic 
who  wrote  '  'The  Mysterious  Murals  at  Ca- 
caxtla,"  in  the  April  issue. 


This  vista  is  entirely  appropriate,  for 
the  late  Thomas  Gilcrease,  an  eccentric 
oil  baron  who  lived  from  1890  to  1962, 
was  part  Indian  and  loved  the  West  with 
a  passion  that  made  him  one  of  the  most 
assiduous  and  ambitious  collectors  that 
even  this  country  of  great  art  buyers  has 
ever  known.  His  museum  consists  of  a 
staggeringly  huge  amount  of  Indian  art 
and  artifacts,  plus  what  is  probably  the 
world's  greatest  assemblage  of  paintings 
of  the  Old  West,  and  a  trove  of  material 
about  the  original  inhabitants,  explorers, 
and  early  settlers  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere that  is  unmatched  in  quantity  or 
quality  inside  or  outside  that  hemisphere. 
The  Gilcrease  collection  actually  em- 
braces three  major  collections:  one  of  art, 
another  of  artifacts,  and  a  third  of  books 
and  documents.  And  each  is  so  full  of 


Alfred  Jacob  Miller's  Fort 
Laramie  is  one  of  a  group  of 
139  works  by  the  artist  in  the 
Gilcrease  collection. 
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The  collectors  grand  vision  was  to  preserve  the  physical 
and  spiritual  history  of  the  Indian. 


treasures  that  the  visitor  can  only  marvel 
at  the  abundance — and  wonder  why  the 
museum  remains  so  little  known  and  so 
seldom  visited. 

The  10  Percent  Solution 
One  partial  explanation  is  that  the  Gil- 
crease  collection  is  to  this  day  not  com- 
pletely catalogued.  The  art  collection 
consists  of  about  8,000  paintings,  draw- 
ings, and  sculptures  by  some  300  artists 
from  colonial  times  to  the  1950s.  These 
include  portraits  by  John  Smibert,  Robert 
Feke,  Thomas  Sully,  John  Singleton  Cop- 
ley, and  Charles  Willson  Peale,  and  land- 
scapes by  Frederick  Church,  John  James 
Audubon,  Albert  Bierstadt.  George  In- 
ness,  John  Singer  Sargent,  and  Winslow 
Homer.  And  for  aficionados  of  classic  Old 
West  work  there  are  hundreds  of  Frederic 
Remingtons,  Charles  Russells  (Gil- 
crease's  favorite  artist),  and  Charles 
Schreyvogels.  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
breakdown,  there  are  1,065  works  by 
Thomas  Moran  alone  (see  box  on  page 
121)  and  more  than  500  works  by  native 
Indian  painters.  "It  is  as  big  as  all  the 
other  Western  collections  in  public  insti- 
tutions put  together,"  says  the  Gilcrease 
director,  Fred  Myers.  Highlights  such  as 
Joshua  Reynolds's  portrait  of  the  Chero- 
kee chief  Scyacust  Ukah,  Moran's  paint- 
ings of  Yellowstone  Park,  and  Thomas 
Eakins's  portrait  of  the  anthropologist 
Frank  Hamilton  Cushing  attest  to  the  mu- 
seum's quality. 

As  for  the  collection  of  anthropological 
artifacts,  it  numbers  over  41,000  pieces, 
including  Indian  costumes,  weapons,  and 
tools,  a  wide  range  of  pre-Columbian  ma- 
terial, and  Spanish  colonial  and  American 
cowboy  paraphernalia.  And  the  library 
contains  81,000  manuscripts,  documents, 
maps,  pamphlets,  and  broadsides  describ- 
ing the  early  contacts  with  Indian  tribes 
and  the  white  settlers'  explorations  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  Among  the  collection's 
treasures  are  the  earliest  American  maps, 
the  first  New  World  books,  letters,  and 
Bibles,  and  original  copies  of  Penn's  treaty 
with  the  Indians  and  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

How  can  all  this  be  seen?  It  cannot  be: 
loss  than  one-tenth  of  the  Gilcrease's  ex- 
travagant collection  is  on  view.  Most  of 
l he  rest  has  always  been  in  storage,  and 
the  existing  displays  have  been  arranged 
to  emphasize  the  strengths  of  the  painting 
colled 

ial  saw 


the  light.  A  privileged  peek  into  the 
crowded  storage  areas  —off  bounds  to  the 
usual  visitor  is  a  mind-boggling  expe- 
rience: apparently  endless  drawers,  cab- 
inets, and  bins  are  filled  with  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  beaded  moccasins,  projectile 
points,  pistols,  and  buckskin  shirts,  not  to 
mention  what  seem  like  miles  of  gigantic 
paintings  on  racks.  Only  here  can  one  fully 
sense  the  enormous  appetite,  powerful  will, 
and  evidently  limitless  resources  of  Thomas 
Gilcrease,  who  single-handedly  brought 
all  this  together. 

The  eldest  of  fourteen  children  of  a 
Scotch-Irish  father  and  a  mother  who  was 
one-quarter  Creek  Indian,  Gilcrease  was 
born  in  1890  in  Louisiana  and  raised  in 
Indian  territory.  In  1899,  he  received  from 
the  U.S.  government  an  allotment  of  land 


The  Gilcrease  is  a  young  museum,  hav- 
ing gone  public  only  in  1955 . 

in  the  Creek  Nation,  a  160-acre  tract  lying 
right  over  what  would  soon  become  a  ma- 
jor oil-producing  field,  southwest  of  Tulsa. 
With  his  early  oil  earnings,  he  briefly  at- 
tended an  Indian  college  in  Oklahoma  and 
a  teachers  college  in  Kansas.  After  first 
leasing  his  land  at  a  fraction  of  its  value, 
he  fought  and  won  a  legal  battle  to  get  it 
back.  Then,  around  1910,  he  began  to  trade 
oil  leases  and  drill  wells  and  within  a  few 
years  amassed  a  considerable  fortune. 

In  1925,  Gilcrease  went  to  Europe  for 
the  first  of  many  visits.  Every  time,  he 
toured  cultural  landmarks  and  collected 
art  along  the  way.  He  always  sought  good 
advice,  and  he  never  lacked  a  great  col- 
lector's acumen,  reticence,  and  tenac- 
ity— qualities  that  he  was  noted  for  in  his 
business  dealings  as  well.  Eventually  his 
passion  lor  collecting  overtook  his  interest 
in  business.  Lester  Whipple,  his  general 
counsel  from  1938  on,  recalls:  "There  was 
hardly   a  day   when   he  did   not  discuss 


methods  of  extricating  funds  from  his  oil 
interests  to  pay  for  his  acquisitions.  He 
read  the  catalogues  with  the  same  regu- 
larity as  a  railroad  man  would  read  time- 
tables." Gilcrease's  son,  Thomas,  Jr.,  has 
said  with  evident  regret,  "If  my  father 
had  given  the  same  attention  to  the  oil 
business  as  he  did  to  collecting  art,  he 
would  have  been  among  the  wealthiest  men 
in  the  nation." 

A  major  tenet  of  Gilcrease's  philosophy 
combines  pragmatism  and  cynicism. 
"Wealth  can  always  hire  brains,"  he  said, 
and  his  standards  for  the  brains  he  hired 
were  exacting.  One  of  them,  Robert  Lee 
Humber,  a  cosmopolitan  North  Carolina 
lawyer  who  lived  in  Paris,  was  an  adviser 
who  had  perhaps  the  most  lasting  impact 
on  Gilcrease.  Humber  persuaded  Gil- 
crease not  to  pursue  only  European  art, 
arguing  that  Gilcrease  wasn't  rich  enough 
to  compete  with  the  Mellons,  Gardners, 
Wideners,  and  Kresses.  What's  more,  he 
asserted,  it  was  (in  the  words  of  Gil- 
crease's biographer)  "high  time  that  the 
vanishing  life  of  the  American  Indians  be 
relived." 

Humber's  advice  was  shrewdly  given. 
He,  and  everyone  else,  knew  that  the  mil- 
lionaire identified  strongly  with  his  In- 
dian heritage.  His  love  of  nature  was  inex- 
tricably linked  to  the  youth  he  spent  in 
Indian  territory;  the  foundation  he  estab- 
lished supported  a  home  for  Indian  boys 
and  girls;  he  was  a  patron  of  the  Indian 
artists  Willard  Stone,  Acee  Blue  Eagle, 
and  Woody  Crumbo;  he  was  proud  of  hav- 
ing been  made  an  honorary  chief  of  the 
Sioux;  he  even  signed  his  letters  to  inti- 
mates as  "Injun  Tom";  and  his  funeral 
was  an  Indian  rite. 

Following  a  Grand  Design 
One  secret  of  Gilcrease's  success  as  a  col- 
lector was  that  he  often  bought  entire  col- 
lections rather  than  individual  works.  In 
1944,  for  example,  he  bought,  for  a  mere 
$250,000,  the  Philip  Cole  collection  of 
Remingtons,  Russells,  and  Joseph  Henry 
Sharps,  which  constitutes  the  core  of  his 
Western  collection.  Encouraged  by  such 
dealers  as  W.  F  Davidson,  of  Knoedler, 
and  Rudolf  Wunderlich,  of  the  Kennedy 
Galleries,  both  in  New  York,  and  Earl 
Stendahl  of  Los  Angeles,  Gilcrease's  col- 
lection gradually  expanded  beyond  Indian 
paintings  to  include  the  much  broader  pic- 
ture of  the  Indian  in  his  physical  and  cul- 
tural context,  from  the  prehistoric  era  to 
the  present. 
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Hamilton  dishing  is  one  of 

the  highlights  of  the 

Gi Urease  museum's  vast 

collection. 
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Gilcrease's  passion  for  the  West  was  .inked  to  the  youth 
uncrea        v  ^  m  ,ndjan  terrltory. 
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Among  the  hundreds  of 
classic  paintings  of  the  Old 
West  at  the  Gilcrease  is 
Frederic  Remington' s  The 
Stampede. 


The  history  of  the  collection  has  been 
a  saga  of  wild  financial  ups  and  downs. 
In  1942,  Gilcrease  established  his  foun- 
dation "to  maintain  an  art  gallery,  mu- 
seum, and  library  .  .  .  of  the  artistic,  cul- 
tural, and  historical  records  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian."  The  original  museum  exhi- 
bition opened  in  1943  on  the  top  floor  of 
the  Gilcrease  Oil  Company  Building,  in 
San  Antonio.  Suffering  financial  reverses 
during  an  oil  crisis  in  1953  (when  the  price 
of  gasoline  dropped  below  twenty  cents 
per  gallon),  and  having  overextended 
himself  in   his   archaeological   pursuits, 


Gilcrease  became  indebted  for  $2.25  mil- 
lion. Rather  than  sell  assets — oil  leases 
or  individual  artworks — or  return  art  on 
which  payments  were  still  due,  Gilcrease 
offered  to  give  away  his  entire  collection 
to  anyone  who  would  assume  the  debt,  in 
order  to  keep  it  intact. 

Since  the  collection  was  now  housed 
near  his  home  in  Tulsa,  he  approached 
the  Tulsa  Chamber  of  Commerce  with  this 
idea  and  was  turned  down  flat.  Offers 
from  various  southwestern  cities  and  uni- 
versities, however,  persuaded  a  group  of 
local  citizens  to  support  a  bond  issue  for 


YELLOWSTONE'S  CHAMPION 


In  1870,  Scribner' s  Monthly,  eager  to 
capitalize  on  the  intense  interest  in  the 
Western  wilderness,  asked  a  young 
artist  named  Thomas  Moran  to  make  a 
series  of  wood  engravings  from  the 
rough  sketches  of  the  first  scientific 
expedition  to  Yellowstone.  The  project 
whetted  Moran' s  interest  in  the  area, 
and  he  managed,  in  1871,  to  get  in- 
vited on  the  next  expedition. 

He  returned  with  a  portfolio  bulging 
with  sketches  and  watercolors,  and 
they  made  his  name:  he  became 
known  as  "T.  Yellowstone  Moran."  A 
spectacular  panoramic  oil  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  Yellowstone  was  purchased 
by  Congress  as  the  first  landscape  in 


the  national  collection,  for  what  was 
then  the  enormous  sum  of  $10,000.  It 
now  hangs  in  the  National  Center  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
in  Reston,  Virginia. 

Meanwhile,  Moran  had  sent  his  Yel- 
lowstone watercolors  and  sketches  to 
Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden,  the  leader  of  his  ex- 
pedition, to  help  promote  passage  of  a 
congressional  bill  to  establish  Yellow- 
stone as  America's  first  national  park. 
The  watercolors  were  later  credited 
with  having  persuaded  Congress  to 
create  the  park.  They,  and  some  of  his 
later  oils  of  the  place,  including  Great 
Hot  Springs,  Yellowstone  Park  (shown 
below),  can  be  seen  in  the  Gilcrease. 
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Art,  artifacts,  and  documents  are  all  intrinsic  parts  of 

the  collection. 


Albert  Bierstadt' s  Sierra  Nevada  Morn- 
ing celebrates  the  love  of  nature,  shared 
by  Gilcrease. 

$2.25  million,  whieh  was  passed.  In  this 
way,  Tulsa  acquired  a  collection  which  at 
the  time  was  evaluated  in  excess  of  $12 
million  and  is  probably  worth  more  than 
thirty  times  that  amount  today.  Gilcrease 
later  paid  the  city  back  for  this  loan,  turned 
over  to  it  the  royalties  of  his  east  Texas 
oil  wells  for  the  maintenance  of  the  col- 
lection, and  in  1958  deeded  the  building 
and  thirteen  acres  of  surrounding  land  to 
the  city,  while  continuing  to  buy  tor  the 
collection. 

Questions  of  Renown 
Why,  with  this  prolusion  of  high-quality 
material,    is    the    Gilcrease    so    uncele- 
brated? As  previously  noted,  the  absence 
of  a  comprehensive  catalogue  surely  helps 


to  keep  the  collection  s  extent  and  quality 
obscure  to  anyone  not  venturing  to  Tulsa. 
Fred  Myers  also  notes  that  Gilcrease's  will 
and  letters  were  until  recently  interpreted 
as  expressly  prohibiting  lending,  trading, 
and  deaccessioning  of  the  collection.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Gilcrease  is  also  a  young 
museum,  having  gone  public  only  in  1955. 
And,  perhaps  most  important,  American 
art  of  the  West  has  only  recently  been 
taken  seriously. 

One  of  the  features  that  really  distin- 
guish the  Gilcrease  from  many  other  mu- 
seums, apart  from  the  sheer  scope  of  its 
collection,  is  the  way  in  which  it  diffuses 
the  hierarchical  categories  of  high  and  low 
of  fine  and  applied  art.  Great  oil  paintings 
in  the  Furopean  tradition  and  native  folk 
ait,  Indian  and  Western  American  cere- 
monial and  functional  artifacts,  and  works 
on  paper  of  all  kinds  are  all  intrinsic  parts 
of  the  collection,  intended  to  have  the  same 


weight  and  to  be  seen  in  the  same  light — 
as  material  representations  of  the  history 
of  this  continent. 

Perhaps  what  the  Gilcrease  needs  to  do 
in  order  to  enhance  its  reputation  is  to 
capitalize  on  this  distinction  and  develop 
those  facets  that  set  it  apart  from  more 
conventional  museums.  The  ongoing  rein- 
stallation of  the  galleries  is  a  pioneering 
effort  in  this  direction. 

The  central  idea  is,  of  course,  to  put 
Gilcrease's  grand  vision  into  practical 
form.  The  museum  should  reflect  his  am- 
bitious attempt  to  tell  the  story  of  the  In- 
dian in  the  context  of  the  development  of 
the  American  continent  from  the  earliest 
times.  Perhaps  the  museum  will  tell  the 
story  better  than  Gilcrease  could  ever  have 
hoped.  And  perhaps  the  large  audience 
that  he  tried  so  hard  to  evade  will  finally 
get  a  chance  to  see  what  one  determined, 
not  to  say  inspired,  collector  could  do. [J 
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Splendid  gold  vase  from  Ur 

(Louristan) 

Civilisation  of  Marlik,  influence  of  Ur 


Provenance:  found  at  Lake  Orontes  near 
Tangara 


Splendid  metal  work,  repousse  and  hammered. 
Showing  standing  people  and  monsters. 
Characteristic  for  Marlik  period. 


Unique  and  exceptional  specimen. 
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FIDDLING  ON  AGRAND  SCALE 

Fine  violins  have  risen  in  value  by  between  500  and  1,000 
percent  since  1970. 
By  Robin  Duthy 


Should  the  world's  fines!  violin  be 
locked  up  in  a  glass  case'.'  And  should  it 
be  left  there  unplayed  for  another  forty 
years'.'  These  are  questions  that  bother 
visitors  to  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  in 
Oxford,  whether  or  not  they  are 
musicians. 

The  instrument  in  question  is  the  violin 
known  as  le  Messie,  or  "The  Messiah," 
made  in  1716  by  the  greatest  of  all 
violin  makers,  Antonio  Stradivari 
(1644-1737).  It  is  now  the  star  item  in  a 
collection  of  stringed  instruments  given 
to  the  Ashmolean  in  1939  by  W.  E.  Hill 
&  Sons,  the  220-year-old  English  firm 
of  violin  makers  and  dealers. 

It  was  the  favorite  instrument  of 
Stradivari  himself,  who  kept  it  with  him 

Probably  the  world's  most  valuable  mus- 
ical instrument,  the  Stradivari  "Mes- 
siah"; above,  its  elegant  scroll  and  pegs. 


until  he  died.  By  the  mid  nineteenth 
century  it  was  owned  by  an  Italian 
dealer,  Luigi  Tarisio,  who  prattled  about 
this  exquisite  violin  during  his  visits  to 
Paris.  One  day  a  violinist  rem 
"But  your  violin  is  like  th 
he's  always  expected,  but  h< 
appears."  The  name  stuck,  ai   p 

Robin  Duthy  is  the  editt 
native  Investment  Report. 


the  instrument's  mystique. 

After  Hill's  bought  it  in  1890,  it 
passed  through  several  collections  until 
it  came  back  to  the  firm  for  the  third 
time,  still  in  near-mint  condition,  in 
loon  afterward,  Henry  Ford 
'  the  firm  a  blank  check  for  it, 
lecided  that  the  violin  should 
For  posterity  in  this 


pristine  condition  rather  than  follow 
other  great  instruments  into  physical 
decline  owing  to  continual  use. 

THE  RIGHT  PLACE 

Notwithstanding  the  apparently  laudable 
motive  that  put  this  one  under  glass, 
most  people  feel  that  the  right  place  for 
a  great  violin  is  in  the  hands  of  a  great 
violinist.  But  since  musicians  can 
seldom  afford  one,  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  get  the  violinists  and  the  instruments 
together.  In  their  early  years  as 
professionals,  musicians  often  face  a 
bitter  choice  between  buying  a  house 
and  buying  a  violin;  it  is  usually  the 
house  that  has  to  wait. 

Very  few  violins  by  Stradivari  or 
Giuseppe  Guarneri  del  Gesu  (1698- 
1744),  the  other  leader  of  the  Cremona 
School,  now  sell  for  less  than 
$100,000.  What  is  thought  to  be  a 
record  price  of  $1.3  million  was  paid 
for  a  Stradivarius  by  a  California 
collector  earlier  this  year;  the  players 
who  can  dream  of  owning  such  an 
instrument  are  fewer  than  ever. 

In  struggling  to  acquire  the 
instrument  of  their  dreams,  professional 
violinists  must  now  compete  with  a 
growing  army  of  students.  Doting 
parents  are  often  ready  to  spend  $5,000 
to  $10,000  on  an  instrument  for  a 
promising  child,  but  even  such  sums  as 
these  will  no  longer  buy  a  really  fine 
violin. 

The  competition  in  that  price  range  is 
so  strong  that,  paradoxically,  the 
"bargains"  are  to  be  found  in  the  level 
just  above  it.  For  between  $20,000  and 
$40,000  you  can  buy  an  instrument  by 
one  of  the  major  makers  of  the 
eighteenth-century  Neapolitan  or 
Milanese  schools,  including  the 
Gagliano,  Testore,  and  Grancino 
families,  or  the  violins  of  Jacob  Stainer, 
of  the  Tyrol  (1621-83),  and  Jean- 
Baptiste  Vuillaume  (1798-1875),  of 
Paris.  Some  of  the  best  nineteenth- 
century  Italian  makers,  such  as  Rocca 
and  Pressenda,  have  also  moved  up  into 
this  range. 

All  of  these  are  considerably  rarer 
and  better  than  the  thousands  of 
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instruments  by  good  twentieth-century 
makers  and  lesser  makers  of  the  older 
European  schools,  now  in  that  $5,000 
to  $10,000  bracket.  The  acceleration  in 
prices  began  in  1971,  when  the  violin 
market  was  transformed  by  a  single 
sale.  A  fine  Stradivarius  once  owned  by 
Lady  Blunt,  a  granddaughter  of  Lord 
Byron,  sold  at  Sotheby's  in  London  for 


The     'Lady  Blunt''   St  rail  that  sold  for 
$200,000  in  1971,  inflaming  the  market. 

just  over  $200,000,  nearly  four  times 
the  previous  record  price.  Suddenly  it 
was  clear  how  far  prices  had  lagged 
behind  the  rest  of  the  art  market,  and 
dealers  quickly  marked  up  their  stock 
by  over  100  percent. 

A  MARKET  OF  ARTISTS 

In  a  way,  violinists  are  twice  cursed: 
first  in  belonging  to  the  most 
competitive  and  lowest-paid  of  all 
professions,  and  second,  unlike  other 
performing  artists,  in  having  to  provide 
themselves  with  expensive  equipment. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  buying  an 
acceptable  instrument  and  settling  down 
to  play  it.  So  competitive  is  the  musical 
profession  and  so  wide  the  variation  in 
instruments'  quality  that  violinists  never 
cease  planning  to  trade  up  to  a  better 
instrument.    The  ambitious  plodders 
often  convince  themselves  that  a  better 
fiddle  will  raise  their  playing  standard 
by  just  that  margin  which  separates 
them  from  the  successful  soloists 

Although  there  arc  around 
hundred  Stradiv;  v  and 

several  are  sold  evi 
picture  of  their  pri< 
easy  to  make  out,  sin 


vanes  so  much.    Those  of  his  golden 

10  to  1725.  are  likely  to  make 
than  the  rest,  provided  they 
haven't  been  butchered  by  restorers. 

On  the  market  as  a  whole,  nearly  all 
violins  have  risen  in  value  since  1970 
by  somewhere  between  500  and  1 ,000 
percent,  the  greatest  increase  m  those 
that  were  relatively  cheap.  For  instance. 
a  reasonably  good  late-nineteenth- 
century  French  violin  such  as  a  Collin- 
Mezin,  which  sold  lor  $200  in  1970. 
has  now  topped  $2,000. 

THE  KANDA  SCANDAL 

For  all  its  solid  growth,  the  violin 
market  is  no  place  for  amateurs.  Ever 
since  the  seventeenth  century,  it  has 
abounded  with  colorful  rogues  and  at 
this  very  moment  is  still  reeling  from 
the  shock  of  the  Kanda  scandal,  which 
broke  in  Japan  last  year.  A  leading 
Tokyo  dealer.  Yukio  Kanda.  was 
charged  with  forging  certificates  and 
defrauding  customers.  Professor  Yoshio 
Unno,  a  professor  at  Tokyo  University, 
was  arrested  for  allegedly  accepting 
bribes  to  use  his  influence  in  getting 
the  university  to  buy  Kanda's 
instruments.  Suspicions  have  often  been 
expressed  privately  by  dealers  of  high 
reputation  about  malpractice  in  the 
Japanese  market,  even  though  other 
markets  may  be  little  better.  But  in 
Japan,  the  strength  of  the  demand  from 
ignorant  musicians  made  the  temptation 
to  dealers  irresistible. 

The  growth  of  Japanese  interest  in 
Western  classical  music  over  the  last 
twenty  years  has  been  explosive. 
Japanese  children  are  taught  to  play  the 
violin  in  massive  groups.  Although  most 


drop  out  before  the)  reach  their  teens, 
there  are  600,000  full-time  music 
students  in  Japan,  about  half  of  whom 
play  the  violin.  All  aspire  to  owning  a 
moderately  good  European  instrument. 

Unfortunately,  not  a  single  dealer  in 
Japan  has  served  an  apprenticeship  with 
a  European  violin  maker,  and  none 
knows  enough  to  recognize  the  work  of 
European  makers  by  all  their  little 
peculiarities  of  style  and  finish.  In 
contrast,  the  expertise  built  up  over 
centuries  by  a  few  dealers  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States  enables  them  to 
attribute  a  violin  to  a  specific  maker 
with  absolute  conviction.  These 
attributions  are  usually  recorded  on 
certificates  that  become  the  violin's 
most  important  credentials  in  the 
marketplace.  They  normally  give  details 
of  the  instrument's  physical 
characteristics  as  well  as  the  opinion 
about  its  date  and  maker.  Certificates 
from  such  firms  as  W.  E.  Hill  &  Sons 
and  J.  &  A.  Beare,  in  England,  Jacques 
Francois  and  the  now  out-of-business 
Rembert  Wurlitzer.  in  the  United  States, 
and  a  very  few  others  are  universally 
accepted. 

In  Japan,  where  most  musicians  are 
still  far  behind  those  of  the  West  in 
their  knowledge  of  violins  and  are 
indeed  dangerously  gullible,  certificates 
are  used  as  a  substitute  for  knowledge. 
Dealers,  it  now  appears,  have  taken  full 
advantage  of  this  ignorance.  The  W.  E. 
Hill  letterhead  has  been  printed  in 
Japan,  and  fraudulent  descriptions  of 
important  violins  typed  upon  it. 

Japanese  forgery  of  prestigious  English 
certificate.  Note  spelling  and  grammar. 


Ssni//sm.Cm       26th   Hay jg_it_ 


Gentlemen. 


This  violin  dated  1743  was  Inst  seen  hy  us  in  1956  and  we  certified  that  it  was  the  work  of 
Joseph  Guarnerius  del  Gesu  of  Cremona  although  the  original  certification  was  disappeared    It 
hears  a  fictitious  label  dated  1743  but  was  made  in  our  opinion  eirea  1735-6. 

It's  description  as  follows: 

The  dmu'iition  34  9  em  in  length  of  body  with  widths  of  16  3  em  in  narrowest  and  20.35  cm  in 
broadest,  the  back  in  two  pieces  of  fine  maple,  the  I  lame  of  medium  width  sloping  downwards 
towards  the  center  joint;  the  sides  of  similar  wood  with  a  slightly  narrower,  stronger  curl;  the 
si  loll  ol  plainer  maple  which  is  a  little  bit  elaborative  work  than  other  works;  the  table  in  two 
pieces  of  spruce  with  a  medium  width  of  gram  broadening  gradually  towards  the  flanks;  the 
varnish  ol  an  orange  brown  color  on  a  golden  ground. 


Yours  faithfully, 
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ALAN      MALBY 


MUNTMARTRE  -  PARIS 


30"  x  40"  Oil  /  Canvas 


EXHIBITION  OPENING  OCTOBER  29,  1982 
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Curiously,  the  forgers  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  find  a  typewriter  of  the  kind 
in  use  at  Hill's  in  the  1950s  but 
betrayed  themselves  by  American 
spelling  and  lapses  into  pidgin  English 
A  regrettable  aspect  of  these  frauds  is 
that  when  a  talented  Japanese  violinist 
has  decided  to  buy  an  instrument 
certified  as  being  by  a  great  maker,  and 
when  after  getting  used  to  it  finds  the 
tone  harder  and  the  violin  less 
responsive  than  he  had  expected,  he 
will  be  much  more  inclined  to  blame 
himself  than  the  instrument. 

When  the  maker  of  a  violin  is  being 
identified,  the  one  piece  of  evidence 
that  is  disregarded  everywhere  except  in 
Japan  is  the  maker's  label  stuck  inside. 
Labels  from  genuinely  fine  instruments 
were  often  removed  and  placed  in  lesser 
ones,  and  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
inexpensive  German  violins  were 
automatically  given  a  Stradivari  label 
before  leaving  the  assembly  line. 
Although  for  such  reasons  the  maker's 
label  is  totally  discredited  in  the  West, 
many  Japanese  musicians  still  take  it 
seriously.  An  unusual  episode  at 
Sotheby's  in  1978  gave  notice  of  what 
some  Japanese  dealers  were  up  to.  A  set 
of  engraved  wood  printing  blocks  was 
offered  for  sale,  from  which  a  forger 
could  print  facsimiles  of  fine  violin 
makers'  labels.  The  set  was  estimated  to 
reach  $50,  but  two  Japanese  dealers  ran 
the  bidding  up  to  $1,400.  Soon 
afterward,  when  the  danger  of  its 
continued  use  became  clear,  Sotheby's 
collaborated  with  the  International 
Society  of  Violin  and  Bow  Makers  to 
buy  the  printing  blocks  back. 

Music  lovers  often  and  quite 
reasonably  expect  that  the  sound  a 
violin  makes  will  be  more  important 
than  anything  a  certificate  can  tell  them 
about  it.  Yet  while  people  speak  of  a 
"Cremonese  tone"  as  though  it  had  a 
clearly  identifiable  quality,  the  tone  any 
violinist  produces  depends  90  percent 
on  himself  and  only  10  percent  on  the 
instrument.  Whereas  experts  can 
recognize  and  identify  a  great  painting 
by  its  appearance  and  a  great  wine  by 
its  taste,  most  musicians  readily  admit 
that  they  cannot  identify  the  maker  of  a 
great  violin  by  its  sound,  even  when  it 
is  played  by  a  master   What,  therefore, 
makes  a  violin  worth  over  a  million 
dollars  when  even  the  experts  cannot 
tell  its  sound  from  that  of  a  dozen 
others?  The  answer  seems  to  lie  not  so 
much  in  the  ability  of  the  instrument  to 
produce  a  particular  tone  as  in  its 
responsiveness,  which  allows  the  master 
violinist  to  play  with  the  greatest 
facility  and  range 

The  tone  of  a  violin  is  in 


matter  of  fashion  to  some  extent,  and  it 
changed  by  modifications  to  the 
instrument.  For  example,  the  rather 
pinched,  nasal  tone  now  popular  in 
Paris  can  be  achieved  by  putting  a  very 
thin  bridge  on  the  violin  and  reducing 
the  angle  formed  by  the  strings  over  it. 

THAT  MYSTERIOUS  MATURITY 

Violin  making  today  may  be  enjoying  a 
major  revival,  but  for  all  the  fine 
craftsmanship  expended  on  each 
instrument,  the  results  are  no  more  than 
modest  imitations  of  those  produced 
during  Cremona's  golden  period.  That 
at  least  is  the  story  told  by  the  price 
tags.  No  instrument  today,  even  from 
Cremona  itself,  retails  at  any  more  than 
$10,000,  and  although  it  will  be  thirty 
or  forty  years  before  these  are  fully 
"played  in"  and  reach  the  mysterious 
maturity  that  all  bowed  stringed 
instruments  gradually  acquire,  it  is  clear 
that  they  are  not  expected  to  approach 
the  quality  of  the  seventeenth-  and 
eighteenth-century  masterpieces. 

The  minutest  details  of  Stradivari's 
violins  have  of  course  been  studied,  but 


so  far  all  attempts  at  imitation  have 
failed  to  reproduce  the  playing  qualities 
over  which  musicians  wax  enthusiastic. 
Detailed  working  drawings  of  the 
instruments  in  the  Hill  collection  are 
available,  and  oscillographs  have  even 
been  used  to  plot  the  vibration  patterns 
given  out  by  different  Stradivariuses, 
but  the  resulting  information  has  proved 
useless.  The  exercise  has  been  almost 
pointless — as  if  Rembrandt's  paint  had 
been  analyzed  and  an  artist  asked  to 
produce  paintings  equal  to  his. 

Now  that  the  "Messiah" 
Stradivarius's  physical  features  have 
been  published  down  to  the  last  detail, 
it  might  be  argued  that  the  instrument 
itself  offers  nothing  more  for  the 
musicologist  to  study,  and  it  may  as 
well  be  made  available  to  performers  of 
sufficient  stature  to  play.  Even  if  this 
were  possible  under  the  terms  of  the 
gift,  the  mind  of  a  curator  is  not  readily 
fired  by  the  idea  of  lending  the 

Blueprint  of  a  1683  Stradivarius,  with  de- 
ntils; like  "The  Messiah,"  it  is  silent 
in  a  museum. 


» 
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This  holiday  season,  give  the  gift 

that  says  it  all.. 
Connoisseur. 
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A  Publication  of  Hearst  Magazines,  A  Division  of  The  Hearst  Corporation. 
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ittmdiHmtC 


I  wish  to  make  contact  with  any 

dealer  in  the  U.S.A.  or  Canada 

who  would  be  interested 

in  having  an  agent  in  Paris 

to  buy  furniture  and  objets  d'art 

in  France.  (Hotel  Drouot  and 

Provincial  Auctions) 

Conditions: 

commission  on  completion  of  sale 

Many  years '  experience. 

References. 

Would  contemplate  any  other 

possibilities  and  proposals 

in  this  area. 

I  will  be  in  the  United  States 
in  January  1983. 

Claude  Gozlan 

34-36,  Rue  de  Clichy 

75009  Paris  (France) 

Telephone  (evenings): 

(1)282.10.85 


frank  lloyd  wright 

The  John  Storer  Residence,  1923  A  Los  Ange- 
les treasure  and  National  Register  landmark 
Wright's   first   steel    reinforced    textile  block 
house.  Living  room  with  city  views  op 
roof  gardens.  3  bdrms,  2  baths,  librar , 
and  bath  Nowavailable  for  privat 
at  $790,000    (213)  275-2222  Offi 
L  Wright  Studio,  858  N  Doheny.  LA  .,  CA  90069 


M0SSLER    RANDALL 


and    0 0  E 


possessions  in  his  care. 

Not  is  it  only  curators  who  arc- 
opposed  to  lending  instruments.  Hill's 
found,  when  operating  its  own  scheme 
for  young  musicians,  that  its  violins  had 
taken  a  far  worse  pounding  than  was 
consistent  with  normal  wear  and  tear. 
The  firm  has  been  even  more  dismayed 
to  see  what  a  punishment  leading 
soloists  give  their  own  instruments.  A 
soloist  working  one  instrument  hard  for 
many  hours  a  day  over  a  period  o[  years 
does  not  notice  its  gradual 
deterioration.  A  dealer  who  sees  the 
instrument  once  in  every  five  or  ten 


value  as  their  heir-apparent  status  is 
recognized.  Although  no  one  would 
claim  that  the  classical  repertory  has 
changed  very  much  over  recent  years, 
more  and  more  master  violinists  seem  to 
prefer  Guarneri  to  Stradivari 
instruments.  These  musicians  include 
Pinchas  Zukerman,  Isaac  Stern,  and 
Yehudi  Menuhin,  who  find  the 
Guarneriuses  even  more  powerful  and 
responsive  than  the  Strads.  Performers 
speak  of  the  punch  and  snarl  of  a 
Guarnerius  as  being  better  suited  to  the 
needs  of  today's  concert  halls. 

The  violinist's  struggle  to  lay  hands 


years  is  keenly  aware  of  the  damage.  It 
was  partly  the  recognition  that  the 
finest  violins  were  quite  simply  wearing 
out  that  persuaded  Hill's  to  put  the 
"Messiah"  Stradivarius  beyond  the 
reach  of  musicians,  so  that  future 
generations  might  see  what  a  violin  of 
the  great  period  looked  like  when  it  left 
its  maker's  hands. 

WEAR  AND  TEAR 

In  fifty  or  a  hundred  years'  time,  the 
great  Stradivariuses  and  Guarneriuses 
of  today  will  certainly  have 
deteriorated,  although  how  far  is 
impossible  to  say.  If  their  value  as  an 
investment  depends  on  how  desirable 
they  are  to  a  performing  violinist,  then 
this  will  surely  fall.  They  may  retain 
some  interest  as  relics  of  music  history; 
but  museums,  which  in  any  case  have 
meager  funds  for  buying  musical 
instruments,  are  unlikely  to  want  violins 
in  such  sorry  condition. 

It  musical  tastes  remain  the  same,  the 
place  of  today's  great  instruments  will 
be  taken  by  those  made  by  the 
nineteenth  century's  great  makers. 

i    Rocca,  ami  Vuillaume. 

re  relatively  neglected  twenty 
but  are  now  rapidly  rising  in 


Yehudi  Menuhin  often  plays  his  Guarner- 
ius— even  more  responsive  than  a  Strad. 

on  an  instrument  worthy  of  his  talents 
goes  on.  Occasionally,  wealthy  amateur 
musicians  make  instruments  available  to 
performers  on  more  or  less  permanent 
loan.  In  the  United  States,  an  individual 
gets  tax  advantages  if  he  gives 
instruments  to  an  eligible  institution, 
which  can  in  turn  lend  them  to 
performers.  The  Corcoran  Gallery,  in 
Washington,  DC.  supplies  both  the 
Tokyo  String  Quartet  and  the  Cleveland 
Quartet  with  outstanding  instruments; 
and  a  leading  Swedish  industrialist, 
Erik  Jarnaker,  set  up  a  similar  scheme 
with  the  Swedish  Academy  of  Music 
and  has  made  Stradivariuses  and 
Guarneriuses  available  to  promising 
Swedish  soloists. 

There  is  still  fierce  argument  over  the 
mothballing  of  great  instruments.  Yet  it 
is  clear  that  since  the  playing  life  of  a 
Stradivarius  is  limited,  the  so-called 
benefactor  who  locks  away  such  an 
instrument  is  cutting  its  life  short.  Per- 
haps the  true  benefactors  are  those  who 
enable  fine  instruments  to  be  played  as 
their  makers  intended.  Fortunately, 
they  seem  to  be  on  the  increase. i  ; 
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Straw  glazed  Tang  Camel 
witn  Saddle  and  full  tack. 
Ckina,  7tn  to  9tk  century  AD. 
Heidkt:  12". 


Marilieiiii  Galleries 
New  Orleans 

Established  igig 

409  Royal  Street,  New  Orleans,  LA  70130 

504-568-1901 
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"Outside  a  Country  Inn" 

James  E.  Meadows 

1828-  1888 

Oil  on  Canvas:  18"  x  32"  -  cm.  45.7  x  81.2 

Outside  frame:  26"  x  40"  -  cm.  66  x  101.6 


In  Toronto" 


Fine  Paintings  by 
recorded  artists 

Henry  Andrews,  Constant  Artz,  N.  H.  J.  Baird,  E  C.  Barnes,  E.P. 
Berne-Bellecour,  Maurice  Bompard,  B.  L.  Borione,  C.  Bouter,  A  de 
Breanski,  Edgar  Bundy,  J.  Chelminski,  Ivan  Choultse,  Vincent 
Clare,  Philip  Connard,  R.  A.,  Benjamin  Constant,  Pierre  O  J 
Coomans,  T.  S.  Cooper,  Auguste  Daini,  Henry  Dawson,  G.  J. 
Delfgaauw,  R  Desverraux,  Wm.  Dommerson,  M.  Dovaston,  Dietz 
Edzard,  E.  Eichinger,  Otto  Eichinger,  Paraj  S.  Fabijanski,  Edouard 
Frere,  Petro  Gabrini,  Edouardo  Garrido,  A.  A.  Glendenning,  H. 
Goldthwaite,  F.  Goodall,  A.  M.  Gorter,  R.  A.,  Paul  Grolleron, 
Georges  Haquette,  Ed.  Hayes,  W.  Hendriks,  J  J.  Henner,  G.  A 
Holmes,  Bernard  de  Hoog,  Jos.  Horlor,  Paul  Hugues,  Louis  B.  Hurt, 
David  James,  Wm.  Lee-Hankey,  Yeend  King,  Henry  Lerolle,  A  A 
Lesrel,  C  S.  Lidderdale,  J.  C  Maggs,  Constantin  Makovsky,  E  van 
Marcke,  J  E  Meadows,  Hans  van  Meegreren,  M  Moretti,  Charles 
L.  L.  Muller,  C.  M.  Padday,  H.  H.  Parker,  Ernest  Parton,  J 
Passmore,  David  Payne,  James  Peel,  Bertram  Priestman,  R.  A .,  F. 
Roybet,  Philip  Sadee,  Paul  Schaan,  Henry  Schafer,  Wm.  Shayer,  J. 
B.  Smith,  J.  R.  Smith,  T.  Spinks,  H  Hughes  Stanton.  C.  Stoiloff, 
Algernon  Talmadge,  R.  A.,  J.  Thors,  W.  H.  Van  der  Nat,  Paul 
Vernon,  Robert  Watson,  Alfred  C.  Weber,  Jose  Weiss,  Maurice 
Wilks,  Florent  Willems  and  E.  C.  Williams. 

FREDERICK  THOMGALLERIES 

194  Bloor  Street  West 

(just  west  of  Park  PSaza  Hotel) 

Toronto  M5S  1T8,  Canada 

Telephone:  416-921  3522 
Area  code:  416 
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STALKING 


For  seductive  beauty,  complexity,  and 
culinary  delight,  try  mycology. 
By  Evan  Jones 


Nobody  seems  to  have  men- 
tioned mushrooms  among  the 
fruits  of  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
but  they  must  have  been  tempt- 
ingly present.  For  longer  than 
records  show,  edible  fungi  have 
been  coveted  almost  every- 
where. Only  recently  have 
Americans  headed  in  numbers 
for  woodlands  and  pastures, 
with  thoughts  of  feasting. 

Today  the  appreciation  of 
mushrooms  is  such  that  the 
River  Cafe  in  Brooklyn  regu- 
larly turns  to  expert  amateur 
gatherers  who  sell  their  sur- 
plus harvests.  Many  other 
woodland  foragers  cherish  their 
finds  for  their  own  cuisines.  At 
least  one  woman  jogger  has 
been  seen  returning  from  her 
morning  run  in  New  York's 
Riverside  Park,  bearing  a 
sackful  of  wild  mushrooms. 

Mushrooms  have  been  called 
"the  food  of  the  gods,"  and 
many  species  are  as  colorfully 
beautiful  as  any  of  nature's 
creations.  In  fact,  although 
mushrooms  are  members  of  the 
plant  world,  their  distinction 
lies  in  the  absence  of  chloro- 
phyll and  in  their  reliance  for 
nutrition  on  organic  matter 
alone.  In  North  America  there 
are  several  thousand  species, 
most  of  them  edible  (though 
not  necessarily  palatable).  And 
many  of  these — having  been 
reliably  identified — arc  great 
delicacies  with  subtleties  of 
taste  that  are  difficult  to  de- 
scribe. Once  initiated,  the 
gastronome  is  likely  to  envy  a 
jogger  who  can  start  the  day 
with  so  tasty  a  tropin. 


Evan  Jones  is  the  editor  of  A    I 
Food  Lover's  Companion  a 
author  of  American  food;  !  - 
Gastronomic  S t< 


Above:  The  Golden  Chan- 
terelle, eagerly  sought  after 
by  gourmets,  is  widespread 
in  North  America  from  sum- 
mer to  early  fall.  Far  left: 
Showy  and  seductive,  the 
deadly  amanita  is  carefully 
avoided  by  cautious  for- 
agers. Near  left:  The  choice 
and  edible  boletus  edulis  is 
found  under  conifers  and 
hardwoods. 
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Relive  the  romance,  mystery  and 

elegance  of  the  Orient  Express  on  its 

original  routing  between  Paris  and 

Istanbul 

Board  our  beautifully  restored  1920s 

luxury  train  for  a  memorable  12-day 

program  which  includes  festivities  and 

off-train  excursions  en  route.  A  candlelit 

lunch  in  a  champagne  cellar.  A  Viennese 

ball.  A  cruise  on  the  Bosporus  Strait 

Dinnerparties  in  a  sultan's  palace  and  a 

marquis'  chateau. 

On  our  private  vintage  train,  enjoy 

superb  cuisine,  complemented  by  fine 

wines  and  served  with  finesse.  Revel  in 

the  personal  service  the  skilled  staff  of 

27  provides  our  98  pampered 


passengers. 
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Society  Expeditions 

Dept  CO82100  723  Broadway  East,  Seattle,  WA  981(12 
I  would  like  to  know  more  about 
Society  Expeditions  ORIENT  EXPRESS 
Please  forward  your  complete  itinerary 


City/Stale/Zip 


NewY)rk 
for  insiders. 


There  is  a  New  York  hotel  that  combines 
gL.   extraordinary  personal  service  with  discreet 
3^\  luxury.  That  is  convenient  yet  away  from  the 
midtown  rush.  On  the  fashionable  Upper 
East  Side. 

It  is  traditional,  warm,  yet  new  from  top  to 
bottom  in  its  beautiful  decor.  It  offers  con- 
cierge service  and  a  European  feeling  that 
derives  from  its  European  management. 
Its  name  is  The  Westbury.  It  is  an  outstanding 
find -and  you  should  discover  it.  Truly,  New 
York  for  insiders.  Talk  to  your  travel  agent  or 
call  toll-free:  800-223-5672.  In  New  York 
State,  800-442-5886;  New  York  City, 
(212)535-2000. 


Madison  Avenue  at  69th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10021 

A  Trusthouse  Forte  exclusive  hotel 
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The  rich  flavor  of  these  woodland 
plants  sets  them  worlds  apart  from  the 
cultivated  kind. 


One  of  the  best  and  safest 
of  all  edible  species  is  the 
distinctive  pear-shaped 
puffball  (right).  The  deli- 
cious and  fragrant  oyster 
mushroom  (below)  grows  in 
clusters  on  the  bark  of 
hardwoods  and  conifers. 

As  it  happens,  in  our  kitchen 
we've  occasionally  accepted 
the  harvest  of  acquaintances 
expert  in  these  matters,  just  so 
that  we  could  incorporate  the 
taste  of  the  wild  in  such  dishes 
as  winy  stews.  The  rich  flavor 
of  these  woodland  plants  sets 
them  worlds  apart  from  the 
cultivated  kind.  For  avid  my- 
cophagists  (mushroom  eaters), 
the  gastronomic  temptations 
seem  infinite.  Among  the  Yan- 
kee recipes  we  hold  in  respect 
are  directions  from  a  country 
neighbor  for  combining  car- 
mine-splotched shell  beans  with 
meadow  mushrooms  (known 
botanically  as  Agaricus  catn- 
pestris),  both  of  which  appear 
annually  at  just  about  the  same 
moment  in  the  fall. 


Over  the  years,  as  our  in- 
terest developed,  we  came 
closer  to  becoming  stalkers 
ourselves.  At  last,  one  Sunday 
in  June,  my  wife  accepted  a 
friend's  invitation  to  join  a  hunt 
sponsored  by  a  nearby  myco- 


logical  society.  She  returned 
with  a  bagful  of  russulas,  which 
she  promptly  took  to  the  kitchen 
to  saute,  perking  them  up  with 
oil  and  garlic.  Her  finding  them 
seemed  for  us  some  sort  of 
triumph  over  doubt.  Now,  as 
part  of  a  mushroom  lovers' 
confrerie,  we're  free  to  fill  the 
kitchen  with  the  pervasive  fra- 
grance of  a  haul  of  wild  fungi 
simmering  on  the  stove.  That 
aroma  seems  to  linger  even 
now,  after  a  summer  foray 
along  a  coniferous  trail  in  the 
countryside  near  Craftsbury, 
Vermont. 

It  was  early  afternoon  when 
we  set  out  with  a  small  group 
from  the  Craftsbury  Center,  a 
year-round  oasis  of  recreation 
and  education  on  Great  Hos- 


mer  Pond.  As  he  took  the  lead, 
staff  botanist  Jerry  Jenkins 
talked  readily  of  the  fear  of 
mushrooms  that  many  Amer- 
icans still  harbor.  A  few  spe- 
cies, he  pointed  out,  have  in- 
nate toxins — they  are  always 
poisonous.  In  addition,  some 
people  are  born  with  allergic 
reactions  to  certain  varieties. 
There  are  thousands  of  differ- 
ent mushrooms  in  this  coun- 
try; only  a  few  bring  disastrous 
effects  when  eaten,  but  there 
are  no  all-encompassing  rules 
for  identifying  them. 

The  best  way  to  find  out 
about  mushrooms  is  to  spend 
time  with  someone  trained  in 
distinguishing  between  edible 
and  inedible  varieties.  The  un- 
knowing may  say  that  if  you 
peel  a  mushroom  it  is  safe  to 
eat,  or  that  if  it  turns  a  silver 
spoon  black  it  is  poisonous. 
Such  old  wives'  tales  aren't 
true.  Most  toxic  species  are  not 
deadly — annual  fatalities  in  the 
United  States  average  from 
sixty  to  seventy — and  even 
when  consumed  in  quantity, 
they  produce  only  nausea  or 
mild  hallucination.  On  the  other 
hand,  nine  of  the  many  species 
known  as  amanitas  are  irre- 
versibly poisonous.  On  our 
foray  we  learned  how  to  spot 
these  beguiling  plants,  with 
their  creamy  white  gills,  and 
to  avoid  any  mushroom  that 
even  vaguely  resembled  them. 
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To  Learn  about  Wild  Mushrooms 


Interest  in  learning  more 
about  wild  mushrooms  has 
burgeoned  like  the  plants 
themselves.  At  universities 
and  colleges  across  the 
country  there  are  waiting 
lists  tor  mushroom-identifi- 
cation classes,  and  periodic 
workshops  are  scheduled  at 
such  establishments  as  the 
Craftsbury  Center,  in 
Craftsbury.  Vermont    ()t 
the  growing  number  of  lo- 
cal organizations,  two  of 
the  largest  arc  the  North- 


east Mycological  Foray 
Group,  c/o  Dr.  Barry 
Wulff,  Department  of  Biol- 
ogy, Eastern  Connecticut 
State  College.  Willimantic, 
Connecticut  06226,  and  the 
Puget  Sound  Mycological 
Society,  c/o  Monte  Hen- 
drickson,  2559  NE  Ninth 
Street,  Seattle.  Washington 
9X115,  which  claims  1. 000 
members    These  and 
smaller  groups  are  associ- 
ated with  the  North  Amer- 
ican Mycological  Associa- 


tion, an  umbrella  organiza- 
tion formed  in  1967.  For 
information  about  clubs  in 
your  area,  write  to  its 
director,  Harry  Knighton, 
4245  Redinger  Road, 
Portsmouth,  Ohio  45662. 

Among  the  most  useful 
books  for  a  mushroom 
foray  are  the  portable  Au- 
dubon Society  Field  Guide 
to  North  American  Mush- 
rooms, by  Gary  H.  Lincoff 
(Knopf,  1981),  and  The 
Mushroom  Trailguide,  by 


Phyllis  G.Glick  (Holt,  Rine- 
hart  &  Winston,  1979).  For 
the  home  library,  the  large 
and  beautifully  illustrated 
Mushrooms  of  North 
America,  by  Orson  K. 
Miller,  Jr.  (Dutton,  1972, 
revised  1979),  is  a  must. 
And  once  you  are  in  the 
kitchen,  Jane  Grigson's 
The  Mushroom  Feast 
(Knopf,  1975)  will  instruct 
you  in  the  infinite  culinary 
possibilities  of  your  new- 
found bounty. 
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Middle  East  Antiques  Fair 


Dubai-Sheraton  Hotel  Nov  3-11 

The  most  prestigious  exhibition  ever  assembled, 
on  show  for  the  first  time  in  the  Middle  East. 

Consultant:  TOM  CRAIG,  Director  at  CHRISTIE' S,  London. 
Dubai-Sheraton  Hotel  (gS 

RO.Box  4250  United  Arab  Emirates. 
Telex:  46710  SHRTN  EM  .Tel:  281111 
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"In  the  history  of  photography  no  cameraman  has  recorded 
the  horse  with  such 
excitement  and  personal 
style. 


— James  A.  Michener 

Now,  in  400  magnificent  full  color  photographs 
of  young  horsewomen  from  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Europe,  world-renowned  author/ 
photographer  Robert  Vavra  captures  a  classic 
subject:  the  uncanny  communication  and  deep 
devotion  that  exists  between  girls  and  horses. 


Other  acclaimed,  superbly  illustrated  books 
by  Robert  Vavra  available: 
Equus:  The  Creation  of  a  Horse     $39  95 
Such  Is  the  Real  Nature  of  Horses     $39.95 
Stallion  of  a  Dream     $14.95 


WILLIAM  MORROW,  Dept.  PAL:  C 

105  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y  10016 

Please  send  me: 

copy(ies)  of  All  Those  Girls  in  Love  With  Horses  (a  $39  95 

copy(ies)  of  Equus:  The  Creation  of  a  Horse  (a  $39.95 

copy(ies)  of  Such  Is  the  Real  Nature  of  Horses  (a-$39.95 

copy(ies)  of  Stallion  of  a  Dream  (a$14.95 

I  enclose  U  check     □  money  order  $ total 

(Add  $1.00  per  copy  for  postage  and  handling  plus  sales  tax  where 
applicable.) 

Name 


Address. 
City 


-State. 


/,,, 
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FOOD 

Chanterelles  are  at  their  best  when 
cooked  simply  with  parsley  butter  and 
chicken  stock. 


Each  hunter  in  a  foraging 
party  like  ours  is  armed  with 
a  shallow  basket  and  a  long 
blade  to  lift  out  the  fungus 
stems  so  that  the  base,  an  im- 
portant factor  in  identifica- 
tion, remains  intact.  Individ- 
ual species  are  then  wrapped 
separately  in  wax  paper  to  guard 
against  contamination.  "Al- 
ways use  a  guidebook  with 
precise  information  about 
what's  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
area  you  are  in,  and  learn  to 
ignore  any  kind  that  may  be 
poisonous,"  Jenkins  told  his 
straggling  troop  of  neophytes. 
"This  one's  a  boletus.  There 
are  several  variations,  but  this 
darkish  one  is  simply  too  old 
to  eat.  The  good  ones  are 
creamy  brown  to  reddish 
brown,  and  you'll  find  them 
scattered  in  mixed  woods  of 
evergreens  and  hardwoods." 

In  Vermont,  this  boletus 
species  thrives  in  summer  and 
early  fall,  as  it  does  in  most 
regions.  But  the  year's  earliest 
mushroom  here  is  the  prized 
morel.  Easily  recognized  by 
their  long,  spongy  heads  cov- 
ered by  pits  and  grooves,  they 
appear  across  the  country  each 
spring,  luring  thousands. 

SHY  CHARMERS 

As  we  searched,  there  was 
much  low  whispering  on  the 
subject  of  chanterelles  and  the 
various  methods  for  preparing 
the  famous  mushroom.  These 
golden  orange  shapes,  which 
are  at  their  best  when  cooked 
simply  with  parsley  butter  and 
a  spoonful  of  chicken  stock, 
appear  throughout  the  country 
from  summer  to  fall.  "Look 
for  them  under  little  mounds 
of  leaves,"  Jenkins  said.  "They 
like  to  hide."  And  indeed,  we 
found  none  that  afternoon,  for 
we  had  come  upon  soggy 
ground.  Chanterelles,  he  ex- 
plained, don't  turn  up  in  very 
swampy  woods  or  coniferous 
growths  with  little  sunlight. 

To  distract  the  disappointed 
group,  Jenkins  pointed  out 
growths  of  oyster  mushrooms 
clinging   to  a  dead  tree  high 


above  our  heads.  These  grow 
in  horizontal  clusters,  and  they 
range  across  the  northern  states 
from  July  through  autumn.  The 
best  are  considered  choice  but 
require  slow  cooking. 


The  morel  is  prized  by  epi- 
cures for  its  superior  tex- 
ture and  flavor. 

Most  recognizable  of  all 
mushrooms  are  the  round  or 
pear-shaped  puffballs — some 
as  small  as  dumplings,  some 
as  fat  and  round  as  an  Iowa 
ham.  In  some  localities,  puff- 
balls  are  found  throughout  most 
of  the  year,  though  as  one  New 
Hampshire  mycophagist  put  it, 
they  "run  rampant  into  the 
fall."  They  are  especially  de- 
licious sliced  and  gently  sau- 
teed  or  coated  in  an  egg-and- 
breadcrumb  mixture  and  deep 
fried,  like  eggplant. 

Here  in  America,  long  be- 
fore any  Europeans  arrived  and 
imparted  such  culinary  se- 
crets, all  kinds  of  fungi  were 
gathered  by  various  tribes.  The 
Iroquois  are  reported  to  have 
found  the  pleasure  of  eating 
woodland  mushrooms  as  sat- 
isfying as  that  of  eating  meat. 
The  original  inhabitants  of  the 
continent  may  not  have  lived 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  but 
some  of  them  had  discovered 
in  the  wilderness  the  myco- 
logical  joys  of  life.D 
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the  excitement  and  romance  of  the  period  1830  to  1930 
at  America's  most  innovative  art  and  antiques  exposition 

Gala  vintage  preview:  Wednesday,  October  13, 1982 
Show  dates:  Thursday,  October  14  through  Sunday,  October  17, 1982 

Thursday  through  Saturday,  12  noon  to  9:00  PM  First  City  Troop  Armory 

Sunday,  1:00  to  6:00  *  23rd  at  Ranstead  Street 

Admission:  $4.50  I  Philadelphia 


Pnrtratt  oi  an  Era 

18311-1930 

SPONSORED  BY  THE  PHILADELPHIA  COLLEGE  OF  ART 


A  Grand  Gallery  of  Distinguished  Dealers  in  the  Fine  and  Decorative  Arts,  including : 


tan  exhibition: 

he  Centennial:  The  Pennsylvania 

uscum  and  the  School  of  Industrial 

t" 

irator,  David  A.  Hanks 

sociate  Curator,  Mary  Graham 

italogue  with  essays  by: 

ivid  A.  Hanks  and  Mary  Graham 
ter  Strickland;  Page  Talbott; 
argaret  Kellv;  Celia  Betskv 
ailable  by  mail  $7.00  (after  Oct.  15) 

:cture  Series: 
:tober  14 

Collectors  Speak"  including 
iristophcr  C.  Forbes  and 
chard  Mannev 

:tober  15 

he  Growth  of  a  Collection" 
:bra  Force,  Curator, 
IA  Museum 

?th  Century  Ladies'  Dress  in 
intings  of  the  Forbes  Art  Collection" 
argaret  Kelly,  Curator,  Forbes 
agazinc  Collection 

mposium: 
:tober  16 

hh  Century  Interiors" 

onsored  by  the  Victorian  Society  in 

nerica 

^derated  by  M.J.  Madigan,  Editor, 

t  &  Antiques  magazine 

th  Century  Discovery  Day: 

tober 17 

onsored  by  Daniel  Zilkha,  Publisher, 

t  &  Auction  magazine 

rbal  appraisals 


Ares 

Balogh  Gallery 

Berry-Hill  Galleries,  Inc. 

Joan  Bogart 

Paul  Cava 

Tom  Colville,  Inc. 

David  David,  Inc. 

Dildarian,  Inc. 

Richard  and  Eileen  Dubrow 

Mimi  Findlay 

M.  Finkel  and  Daughter 

Fortunoff 

Daniel  B.  Grossman  Gallery 

The  Jordan-Volpe  Gallery 

Katy  Kane 

Hinda  Kohn 

Julius  Lowy 

Lyndhurst  Corporation' 

David  Mancini 

Virginia  Pope,  Inc. 

Post  Road  Gallery 

Primavera 

David  and  Marjorie  Schorsch,  Inc. 

Sessler  Bookshop 

Smith  Gallery 

Ira  Spanierman 

Stair-Sainfy 

Anthony  Stuempfig 

Edith  Weber 

E.  Weber  Wilson 


Walking  tours: 

October  16  and  17 

"19tn  Century  Philadelphia" 

Complementary  event: 

"Lost  Philadelphia"  a  photographic 
panorama  of  19th  century  Philadelphia 
The  Philadelphia  College  of  Art 

National  Honorary  Chairmen: 
Mrs.  Cordelia  Biddle -Robertson 
Mr.  Christopher  C.  Forbes 


For  further  information,  brochure  and 
details  regarding  group  tours,  please 
contact: 


Bohdan-Hamilton  and 
Associates  Ltd 

Exhibition  Coordinators 
1045  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  NT.  10021 
212  879-6695 

Eileen  Rpsenau,  Project. Director 
Philadelphia  College  of  A  rt 
Broad  and  Spruce  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102 
215  893-315& 


Purpose: 

The  restoration  of  die  building 
complex  of  The  Philadelphia 
College  of  Art,  constructed  in 
die  years  1824  to  1876. 
Thomas  F.  Schuttc,  President 
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ARS  AMORIS 

A  great  erotic  work  needs  humanity  as  well  as  lechery. 
By  Max  Lerner 


My  Secret  Life 
Author  Anonymous 
Introduction  by  G.  Legman 
Grove  Press,  1966 

In  the  genre  of  erotic  literature — as  dis- 
tinguished from  pornography — the  best 
specimen  is  an  anonymous  Victorian  erotic 
memoir.  My  Secret  Life.  It  is  the  fullest 
sexual  autobiography  we  have,  originally 
printed  privately  in  eleven  volumes  in  an 
edition  of  only  six  copies,  and  reprinted 
in  1966  in  two  hefty  volumes  totaling  some 
2,300  pages.  If  Wordsworth  was  right  in 
calling  poetry  "emotion  recollected  in 
tranquillity,"  then  this  is  surely  the  long- 
est prose  narrative  poem  on  record. 
Its  subject  is  copulation  in  all  the  forms 

Each  month  the  edit  pen  in 

some  area  of  connoi 

an  outstanding  bock 

of  publication .  Thii 

Lerner,  columnist  a 

as  a  Civilization,  wh 

a  book  about  Eros. 


that  "Walter"  (the  name  the  anonymous 
author  gives  himself)  has  experienced  over 
his  life.  My  Secret  Life  is  repetitive,  ob- 
sessive, seemingly  endless,  but  it  strikes 
a  note  of  the  authentic  which  is  missing 
in  sexual  memoirs  from  Casanova  to  Frank 
Harris.  With  all  its  inevitable  redundan- 
cies, an  insistent  beat  of  passion  pulses 
through  the  whole  narrative,  enlivening, 
sustaining,  and  raising  it  to  the  realm  of 
a  masterpiece. 

The  memoir  was  brought  to  light  by 
Professor  Steven  Marcus,  who  reported 
on  it  in  The  Other  Victorians,  in  1966.  For 
Marcus,  it  showed  the  sexual  "under- 
belly" of  Victorian  society,  totally  dif- 
ferent from  the  picture  we  get  in  the  great 
novels.  What  Walter  shows  us  is  an  erotic 
underworld,  censored  and  repressed  by 
Victorian  respectability  and  compelled  to 
carry  on  its  busy  activity  in  secrecy. 

But  this  is  an  erotic,  not  a  sociological, 
masterpiece.  Walter  was  not  a  profes- 
sional observer  and  certainly  not  a  por- 
nographic  writer.  For  n  \  pornography 
urns  directly  at  sexual  aroi   al,  while  erotic 


writing  celebrates  the  erotic  act  and  pre- 
sents some  truths  about  the  human  con- 
dition. Thus  pornography  has  little  or  no 
interest  in  people,  using  them  only  as  props, 
while  an  erotic  writer  like  Walter  uses  their 
sexuality  to  focus  on  their  humanity.  What 
comes  through  in  Walter's  narrative  is  not 
only  his  obsessive  pursuit  of  the  sexual 
act  but  also  the  sheer  human  actuality  of 
the  whole  army  of  women  who  are  the 
characters  feeding  that  obsession.  They 
inhabit  the  core  of  his  universe,  which 
would  be  a  forlorn  landscape  without  them. 

SEX  AS  CENTRAL  GOAL 

One  gets  the  skimpiest  of  self-portraits — 
a  lonely  little  boy;  a  clumsy,  anxious  ad- 
olescent; an  inheritance  that  disappears 
like  a  dissolving  dream  under  his  gam- 
bling and  spending;  a  "marriage  of  con- 
venience" that  is  meant  to  bring  him  money 
but  doesn't;  a  wife  whom  he  despises;  some 
occupation  that  enables  him  to  travel; 
eventually,  an  income  high  enough  to  keep 
him  from  serious  work  but  not  to  pay  eas- 
ily for  his  tastes. 
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The  View  From 
HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL: 


From  its  beginning,  the  view  from  house  beautiful 
has  been  clear:  we  are  here  to  make  American  homes 
better  places  to  live.  We  set  the  highest  standards 
and  provide  sound  advice  on  architecture,  decorating 
and  the  comforts  of  home. 

house  beautiful  has  always  had  the  confidence 
to  innovate.  We  brought  Japanese  esthetics  into 
our  homes,  introduced  Country  Chic,  created  the 
island  kitchen,  nurtured  the  concept  of  (he  family 
room,  demonstrated  that  the  bathroom  can  be 
decorative  and  opened  architecture  to  the  outdoors. 

As  the  women  who  read  house  beau  liful  have 
sought  new  horizons,  exercised  new  options  and 
discovered  new  areas  of  fulfillment,  we've  listened 
carefully.  We  know  that  even  in  widening  their 
goals,  their  homes  remain  the  centers  of  their  lives 
and  the  essence  of  their  self-expression. 

We  have  responded,  and  made  today's  house 
beautiful  a  strongly  directed  special-interest  service 
magazine  for  the  woman  whose  deepest  concern  is 
the  enrichment  of  her  life  at  home. 

We  intend  to  lead  this  generation  of  women  toward 
a  clearer  vision  of  what  the  future  can  hold  within 
the  circle  of  home  and  family.  It  is  our  responsibility 
and  our  oppportunity  to  define  that  vision. 

We  believe  that  being  successful  at  home  is  being 
successful  at  life. 

— JoAnn  Bar-wick,  [-'.(litor 


Young  families  are  now  committing 
more  than  half  of  everything  they  earn 
to  expenditures  on  and  in  their  homes. 


-D.  Claeys  Bahrenbun»,  Publisher 


HOUSE 

BEAUTIFUL  a  I'uhhn 


And  that's  just  the  financial  aspect.  Recent 
surveys  by  Lou  Harris  and  on-going  findings  by  the 
Yankelovich  Monitor  underline  and  emphasize  the 
even  stronger  emotional  commitment  women  are 
making  to  their  homes. 

As  more  and  more  women  have  achieved  an 
identity  of  their  own  outside  their  homes,  their 
interests  have  refocused  inside  their  homes.  Why? 
Because  they  no  longer  feel  they  have  to  choose 
between  a  successful  home  and  a  successful  career. 
They  can  choose  both. 

They  are  looking  for  ideas — and  ideals.  They  want 
guidance  on  the  fast  moving  changes  in  materials 
and  technology.  They  not  only  want  advice,  but  a 
determined  point  of  view  about  esthetics. 

We  publish  house  beaui  iful  to  influence  women's 
attitudes  and  to  shape  information  into  ideas  and 
inspiration.  And  we've  been  rewarded  year  after  year 
with  a  readership  of  women  who  have  high  incomes, 
who  are  well-educated  and  who  live  in  expensive 
homes.  They  are  women  whose  preferences  and 
demands  are  for  quality.  And  while  home  is  not  their 
entire  universe,  it  is  the  indispensable  center. 

house  beautiful  is  for  the  woman  who  wants 
to  be  successful  at  home.  And  for  the  advertiser  who 
wants  to  share  that  success. 
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Whatever  else  about  Walter  may  be  or- 
dinary and  prosaic,  he  is  extraordinary  in 
one  respect.  For  most  people,  even  the 
sexually  active  ones,  sex  is  an  accompa- 
niment to  life.  They  live  their  lives  for 
other  goals — power,  success,  money,  se- 
curity, fame,  beauty,  knowledge,  love,  God. 
For  Walter  the  central  goal  was  sex. 
Everything  else  was  marginal. 

There  has  been  some  guessing  about 
the  identity  of  Walter.  G.  Legman,  who 
wrote  the  introduction  to  the  present  edi- 
tion, has  a  candidate — Henry  Spencer 
Ashbee,  an  important  Victorian  collector 
of  erotica.  Legman  makes  a  strong  case. 
but  it  rings  false  to  me.  Ashbee  was  very 
much  a  person  in  his  own  right,  wrapped 
up  in  his  passion  for  collecting  books. 
Walter  collects  women  rather  than  books. 
He  cared  not  only  for  the  hunt  itself  but 
also  for  the  women  he  hunted. 

They  abound  throughout  the  book.  Every 
servant  girl,  shopgirl,  hotel  guest,  train 
companion,  or  chance  passerby  who 
catches  his  eye  and  returns  his  glance  is 
fair  game  for  him.  Every  bawdy  house 
and  accommodation  house  is  his  deer  park. 

He  is  not  always  immune  to  love  and 
occasionally  admits  to  an  impulse  to  cher- 
ish one  woman,  forsaking  all  others.  But 
sexual  varietism  always  triumphs — as 
witness  the  scene  in  a  North  African  brothel 
where  he  had  found  "an  exquisite  crea- 
ture, with  eyes  like  a  gazelle. "  "I  thought 
I  should  never  care  about  another  woman," 
he  writes.  "The  following  evening  I  found 
she  was  engaged  for  the  night  by  another 
gentleman.  I  got  one  taller  but  as  beautiful 
and  perfect.  The  charm  was  now  broken. 
The  desire  to  see  and  know  what  other 
women  were  like  was  too  much  for  me." 

A  DELIGHT  IN  BEAUTY 

He  tells  how  he  approaches  women,  breaks 
down  whatever  resistance  they  may  show, 
assesses  their  readiness  for  sexual  adven- 
ture, seeks  out  their  vulnerabilities,  plays 
on  their  vanity  or  curiosity,  takes  them 
past  the  point  of  no  return — in  short,  how 
he  seduces  them.  He  also  describes  their 
feminine  beauty  with  an  explicitness  and 
diversity  of  sexual  anatomical  detail  but 
also  with  a  freshness  of  delight  and  won- 
der that  survives  his  repeated  encounters, 
to  be  reawakened  with  each  new  one. 

"Why  is  it,"  Walter  queries  himself, 
"that  after  1  have  made  love  to  a  thousand 
c  .  .  ts,  another  proves  to  be  so  irresist- 
ible? Verily.  C  _  -  t  is  queen,  king,  em- 
peror, high  priest,  commander-in-chief, 
an  army  in  itself,  a  necromancer,  wizard, 
a  saint  of  marvelous  power.  .  .  .  Who  can 
withstand  it,  who  not  yield  to  it?" 

He  dwells  at  length  on  the  delights  he 
feels  in  each  act  of  intimacy,  the  responses 
he  arouses  in  his  mates,  and  wonder  of 
wonders  for  this  genre -the  conversa- 
tions he  holds  with  them  afterward.  Ail 


does  with  a  disarming  bravura, 

and  along  with  it  a  sprinkling  of  asides 

psychology  of  women,  the  tactics 

ol   wooing  them,  and  indeed  the  entire 

amative  art. 

Several  learned  commentators  have 
called  Walter  a  pre-twentieth-century 
"sexologist"  and  a  precursor  of  the  mod- 
ern sexual  "enlightenment."  But  this  is 
to  miss  the  point  of  book  and  writer.  True, 
he  anticipates  some  conclusions  about  sex 
that  one  finds  in  Kinsey  and  in  Masters 
and  Johnson.  But  while  they  brought  the 
methods  of  science  to  the  study  of  sex, 

Unlike  Masters  and  Johnson, 

Walter  sees  sex  as  an  art, 

delightful  but  hard-won, 

needing  constant  practice. 


Walter  sees  it  as  an  art,  delightful  but 
hard-won  and  needing  constant  practice. 
It  is  the  difference  between  scientia  sex- 
ualis  and  ars  amoris,  between  the  science 
of  sexuality  and  the  art  of  making  love. 
Something  has  been  lost  in  the  transition 
to  what  has  been  called  the  "modern- 
ization of  sex , "  and  today',,  reader  of  Wal- 
ter's sexual  memoir  will  feel  that  loss — 
the  replacement  of  individual  strategies, 
insights,  and  ruses  by  the  generalized  sta- 
tistical discoveries  of  the  authoritative 
sexual  researchers. 

Something  else  has  been  lost  in  the  cen- 
tury since  Walter  wrote — the  delightful 
sense  of  secrecy  that  enveloped  his  sexual 
life  with  the  warm  blanket  of  covertness 
and  gave  a  valuation  to  sex  which  has  been 
stripped  away  by  the  modernist  prophets 
and  practitioners  of  "recreational"  sex. 
There  is  a  strong  streak  of  voyeurism  in 
Walter  that  I  don't  particularly  like.  He 


remained  all  his  life  the  little  boy  who 
found  holes  in  the  wall  through  which  to 
ncep  at  his  friends'  sisters  undressing.  But 
the  awe  he  felt,  almost  reverence,  about 
sexuality  is  preferable  to  the  casualness 
that  reigns  today. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  fact  was  that 
Walter  liked  women.  They  come  through 
the  pages  of  his  book  in  all  their  human- 
ity— their  features,  build,  hair,  anatomy, 
speech,  work,  how  they  reveal  themselves 
in  lovemaking  and  afterward,  what  their 
history  is,  how  they  came  to  what  sexual 
knowledge  they  have,  how  they  have  been 
used  by  life  and  have  used  it,  how  they 
banter,  when  they  are  silent  and  when  ex- 
pressive. Walter  is  not  cognitive  with  them 
or  they  with  him.  Usually  they  talk  about 
sex,  which  is  what  the  nub  of  their  rela- 
tionship is.  Yet  he  is  curious  about  them, 
tender  with  them,  interested  in  their  work 
and  friends,  concerned  about  their  future. 
In  short,  he  is  human,  and  sees  and  pre- 
sents their  humanity. 

YEARNING  FOR  CLASS 

There  is  some  sadness  too.  Walter  was  by 
necessity  limited  to  the  "lower  orders" 
of  women,  those  readily  available  to  him. 
Only  rarely  did  he  seduce  the  women  of 
his  own  class,  and  when  he  did  he  re- 
membered them.  By  chance  one  day, 
opening  a  bedroom  door  at  an  inn,  he 
finds  the  lovely  young  wife  of  an  ac- 
quaintance alone,  rather  drunk,  and  ready. 
She  scarcely  resists  but — fearing  her 
brother  will  return  from  a  ride — they  hurry 
their  lovemaking.  "This  amour  of  twenty 
minutes,"  he  writes,  "filled  my  brain  long 
afterwards."  Often  when  he  was  with  other 
women,  "I  shut  my  eyes  .  .  .  and  thought 
of  Mrs.  -  — .  Idealities  have  always  helped 
me  in  sexual  enjoyments.  When  poor  and 
I  had  women  for  five  shillings,  I  used  to 
close  my  eyes  and  fancy  I  was  enjoying 
females  of  higher  class."  Months  later, 
when  he  met  and  reminded  her  of  their 
encounter,  she  cut  him  short:  "You  ought 
never  to  refer  to  it."  Poor  Walter!  His 
"idealities"  were  class  based,  but  his 
memories  swarmed  with  a  whole  universe 
of  women. 

What  makes  a  great  erotic  book?  Its 
characters  must  be  credible  and  come  alive. 
It  must  have  humanity  as  well  as  lechery, 
variety  as  well  as  repetitiveness.  It  must 
break  through  the  crust  of  its  time  and 
place.  It  may  tell  what  actually  happened, 
or  it  may  add  fantasy  and  elaboration.  It 
may  be  written  by  aristocrat,  grandee, 
Grub  Street  or  Fleet  Street  journalist,  con 
man,  adventurer.  But  it  must  reach  to  the 
universal,  which  means  to  the  ordinary 
sensual  man  or  woman,  of  whatever  time 
and  place — including  our  own. 

This  is  what  Walter's  memoir  does.  It 
succeeds  because  his  "secret  life"  is  also 
our  secret  life,  in  dreams  or  waking. □ 
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A  LA  VIEILLE  RUSSIE 

781  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  2I2-PL2  1727 

Snuff  Boxes,  Faberge,  jewels,  icons, 

18th  Century  French  furniture  and 

decorations. 

ART  &  LEGEND 

Gary  Spratt 

Box  13,  San  Anselmo,  CA  94960 

Tel:  415-454  3476 

American  Indian  Art,  Folk  Art  and 

Painting.  Colonial  Spanish  Art. 

ARVEST  GALLERIES,  INC. 

77  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  MA  021 16 
Tel:  617-247  1418 

19th  and  early  20th  Century  American 
and  European  Paintings  of  all  schools. 

DORIS  LESLIE  BLAU  GALLERY 

15  East  57th  Street, 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-759  3715 

Antique  Oriental  and  European  carpets 

of  superb  quality  and  unusual  design. 

and  period  tapestries. 

BOWERS  &  RUDDY  GALLERIES 

5525  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles.  CA  90036 

Tel:  213-857  5700 

World's  largest  rare  coin  attctioner, 

numismatic  hook  publishers  and  retail 

coin  firm . 

MICHAEL  CAPO 

831  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10003 

Tel:  212-982  3356 

Specialising  in  fine  XVIII  and  XIX 

Century  furniture,  paintings  and  objets 

d'art. 

RALPH  M.  CHAIT  GALLERIES 

12  East  56th  Street, 

New  York.  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-758  0937 

Important  Chinese  works  of  art, 

including  porcelain,  pottery,  bronzes, 

hardstones  and  sculptures  dating  from 

3000  BC  to  the  early  19th  century. 

DIDIl  k  AARON,  INC. 

32  East  67th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-988  5248 
9002  Melrose  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90069 
Tel:  213-273  3037 
Furniture.  Art  Objects, 
Paintings,  Decorations 

DILLINGHAM  &  COMPANY 

3485  Sacaramento  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  941 18 

Tel:  415-563  1976 

Specialising  in  17th  and  18th  Century 

English  furniture  and  furnishings 

Mon-Sat.  10  a.m.  15  p.m. 

ROBERT  DOMERGUE  &  COMPANY 

560  Jackson  Street, 

San  Francisco,  CA  94133 

Tel:  415-781  4034 

17th  &  18th  Century  French  &  Italian 

Furniture  &  Oriental  Art. 

MALCOLM  FRANKLIN,  INC. 

126  East  Delaware  Place 
Chicago,  IL  6061 1 
Tel:  312-337  0202 
Eighteenth-Century  English 
Furniture  of  the  Finest  Quality. 

GEM  ANTIQUES 

1088  Madison  Avenue, 

New  York,  NY  10028 

Tel:  212-535  7399 

Specialising  in  Paperweights  (antique 

&  modern).  Art  pottery  &  porcelain 

(American  &  European)  from  the  late 

19th  &  early  20th  Century. 


HAMMER  GALLERIES 

33  West  57th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019 
Tel:  212-644  4400 
Cable:  HAMMERGALL  NY 
Specializing  in  19th  and  20th  Century 
European  and  American,  Western 
Americana,  and  Contemporary 
Paintings  and  Sculpture. 

JAMES  M.  HANSEN 

27  East  De  la  Guerra, 
Santa  Barbara,  CA  93101 
Tel:  805-963  1517 
Fine  furniture. 

CONSTANCE  H.  HURST  ANTIQUES 

11922  San  Vicente  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90049 
Tel:  213-826  4579 
Importers  of  fine  furniture. 

HUSBERG  FINE  ARTS  GALLERY 

330  South  Highway  179,  P.O.  Box  D 

Sedona,  AZ  86336 

Tel:  602-282  7489 

Dealers  in  fine  quality  Western. 

landscape,  and  wildlife  art.  Our 

Vintage  Room  features  19th  and  20th 

Century  works  by  deceased  artists. 

HYDE  PARK  ANTIQUES,  LTD. 

836  Broadway  (below  13th  St.) 

New  York,  NY  10003 

Tel:  212-477  0033 

Fine  Eighteenth  and  Early  19th 

Century  English  Furniture.  Paintings, 

Mirrors,  Porcelain  (also  Chinese 

Export)  and  Accessories. 

1.  FREEMAN  &  SON,  INC. 

12  E.  52nd  Street 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-759  6900 

Antique  English  and  American 

silver.  Old  Sheffield  Plate.  Victorian 

Plate. 

JAMES  GALLEY 

P.O.  Box  187 

Collegeville,  PA  19426 

Tel:  215-489  2828 

Chinese  Export  Porcelains,  18th  and 

Early  19th  Centuries. 

KAZANJIAN  JEWELS 

332  North  Rodeo  Drive 

Beverly  Hills,  CA  90210 

Tel:  213-278  0811 

Telex:  194-158 

International  buyers  of  important 

diamonds,  precious  gems  and  fine 

estate  jewelry  for  more  than  60  years. 

KENNEDY  GALLERIES 

40  West  57th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10019 

Tel:  212-541  9600 

18th,  19th  and  20th  Century  American 

Art. 

KENTSHIRE  GALLERIES 

37  East  12th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10003 

Tel:  212-673  6644 

English  formal  and  country  furniture, 

Oriental  furniture,  paintings. 

porcelains,  and  accessories. 

KING-THOMASSON  INC 

1213  1/2  Berthea,  Houston,  TX  77006 

Tel:  713-529  9768 

Specialising  in  the  Fine  17th-century 

oak  furniture  and  18th-century  country 

furniture. 


LADNER-YOUNG  INC 

414  La  Canada,  Box  1924 

La  Jolla,  CA  92038 

One  Block  East  of  La  Jolla  Blvd.  in 

South  Lajolla 

Tel:  714-459  3753 

Importer  of  English  antique  furniture, 

prints  and  decorative  accessories. 

Hours.  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  weekdays  and 

by  appointment. 

MARLBOROUGH  GALLERY  INC. 

40  West  57th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019 
Tel:  212-541  4900 
Telex:  236485 
Art  Gallery. 

NEWEL  ART  GALLERIES,  INC. 

425  East  53rd  Street 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-758  1970 

The  largest  and  most  extraordinary 

antique  resource  in  the  world—from 

Renaissance  to  Art  Deco. 

NEWHOUSE  GALLERIES,  INC. 

19th  East  66th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10021 

Tel:  212-879  2700 

Telex:  EMAYENGAL 

Old  Masters,  Seventeenth,  Eighteenth 

and  Nineteenth  Century  English  and 

European  Paintings.  Eighteenth  and 

Nineteenth  Centuiy  American 

Paintings. 

NOORTMAN  &  BROD 

1020  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-772  3370 
Telex:  968597 

See  also  Brod  Gallery ,  London 
Noortman,  London 

OSBORNE  MARQUIS  LTD. 
International  Fine  Art  Consultants  & 
Appraisers. 

18  West  Putnam  Ave. 
Greenwich.  CN  06830 
Tel:  203-629  1023 
Appraising  by  professionals  for 
Insurance,  Estates,  Donations. 
Experienced  advice  on  buying  and 
selling  art  works  and  on  restoring  art 
works. 

DAVID  E.  J.  PEPIN 

P.O.  Box  354 

Grant  Park,  IL  60940 

Tel:  800-435  5119 

Member  NBTHK 

Japanese  swords,  fittings  and  Oriental 

Art. 

IRA  SPANIERMAN,  INC. 

50  E.  78th  Street, 

New  York,  NY  10021 

Tel:  212-879  7085 

Fine  American  and  European  paintings 

of  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries. 

STAIR  &  COMPANY 

59  East  57th  Street, 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-355  7620 

REDECORATE  (Domestic)/ 

CHRISANT(Int'l) 

I8lh  centuiy  English  furniture  and 

Chinese  Export  porcelain. 

GARRICK  C.  STEPHENSON 

50  East  57th  Street, 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  2I2-PL3  2570 

Antiques  -  Works  of  Art: 

French.  English,  Chinese,  Japanese. 


TEAM  ANTIQUES 

(Tiffany  Specialists) 

Box  1052 

Great  Neck,  NY  11023 
Tel:  516-487  1826 
Publishers  of  Team's  Tiffany 
Treasures,  an  offering  of  the  finest 
quality,  rare  and  guaranteed  authentic 
Tiffany  Collectuhlcs.  Dealers  and 
Tiffany  Specialists  for  17  years. 

H.  TERRY-ENGELL  GALLERY 

22  East  76th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-535-9800 
Telex:  ATSNY  423646 
Important  19th  Century 
French  Paintings  and 
Watercolours. 

THERIEN  &  CO.,  INC. 

81 1  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  CA  94133 
Tel:  415-781  6991 
17th,  18th  and  early  19th-century 
furniture  and  decorations;  English, 
French,  Continental  and  Oriental, 
including  Oriental  carpets  and  old 
Sheffield  plate. 

TRANSWORLD  ART/ALEX 
ROSENBERG  GALLERY 

20  West  57th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10019 

Tel:  212-757  2700 

Paintings,  drawings,  sculpture, 

photography  and  prints  by 

contemporary  American  and  European 

masters  and  young  emerging  artists. 

WAKEFIELD-SCEARCE 
GALLERIES,  INC. 

525  Washington  Street, 
Shelbyville.  KY  40065 
Tel:  502-633  4382 

One  o) 'America's  finest  collections  of 
1 8th  and  19th  Century  English  antique 
furniture,  porcelains,  painting 
accessories,  and  specialising  in 
Georgian  Silver  and  Old  Sheffield 
Plate.  74  page  catalogue  $5.00. 

CECELIA  B.  WILLIAMS 
Route  3  Box  324 
Annapolis,  MD  21403 
Tel:  301-267  6356 

English.  Queen  Anne,  Chippendale, 
and  Hepplewhite  Furniture.  Old 
Sheffield  and  other  appropriate 
accessories.  Photographs  sent  on 
request.  By  appointment  only. 

WILSON  GALLERIES 

662  Canyon  Road,  Sante  Fe,  NM  87501 
Tel:  505-982  8911 

The  most  comprehensive  selection  of 
quality  18th-century  English  furniture 
available  in  the  American  West. 

WINFIELD  W1NSOR  ANTIQUES 

458  Jackson  Square,  San  Francisco, 

CA  941 1 1 

Tel:  415-362  0613 

Fine  17th  and  18th  centuiy  English, 

European  and  Oriental  furniture  and 

works  of  art. 

HARRY  WINSTON,  INC. 

718  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  NY 

10019 

Tel:  212-245  2000 

Telex:  62418 

Diamond  manufacturing,  wholesale 

and  retail  precious  stones  and  jewelry. 

RICHARD  YEAKEL  ANTIQUES 

1099  S.  Coast  Highway 

Laguna  Beach.  CA 

60  minutes  from  Los  Angeles 

Tel:  714-494  5526/494-6667 

Three  stores  of  15th  to  18th  Century, 

finest  quality  family  business 

established  1940. 
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NORMAN    ADAMS 

8-10  Hans  Road,  Knightsbridge, 

London  sw3 

Tel:  01 -589 "5266  ■ 

Fine  18th-century  English  Furniture  and 

Works  of  An 

ARENSKI 

29-31  George  Street,  London  will  Sl'i 
Tel:  01-486(1678 

Fine  antique  furniture,  glass,  paintings, 
bronzes,  objets  dart 

ASPREY  &  CO.  LTD. 

165-169  New  Bond  Street, 

London  wiy  oar 

Tel:  III  493  6767 

Cahles  Culleus,  London  Telex  25110 

Antique  silver,  jewellery,  miniatures,  fine 

period  furniture,  clocks  and  watches. 

glass,  ob/ets  d'arlund  Fuberge 

H.  BI.AIRMAN  &  SONS  LTD. 

1 19  Mount  Slreet,  London  WIY  sub 

Tel:  01-493  0444 

IHth  century  Furniture,  Regency 

Furniture,  ( 'lunese  Mirror  Pit  lures  and 

Works  of  An 

BLUETT  &  SONS  LID. 

48  Davies  Street.  London  wi  ill) 

Tel:  01-629  4018/3397 

Oriental  Ceramics  and  works  ol  Art 

KKOD  GALLERY 

24  St  James's  Street,  London  sw  i  a  iiia 

Tel:  01-8.39 .3871 

Cables:  Biodart  London  swi 

Old  Master  Paintings,  French 

Nineteenth  (  'entury  Paintings  mid 

Drawings,  Inglish  Paintings  and 

Drawings 

See  also  Noorlman  et  Prod.  New  York 

(TANCIMINO  LTD 

1(14  Mount  Street.  London  wi 

Id   01-499  2672 

Important  Oriental  Works  <</  An 

COLNAGHI 

14  Old  Uond  Street.  London  w i 
Id   1)1-491  7408 

Paintings  and  Drawings  by  Old  ami 
Modern  Masters,  European  Sculpture, 
Furniture  and  works  of  Art. 

COVENT  GARDEN  GALLERY 

20  Russell  Street  {by  the  Royal  Opera 

House),  London  wt  2 

lei   01-8.36  1139 

17th.  IHth  <V  19th  Century  British 

watercolours,  drawings,  pastels  and  oil 

pain  lings 

CRANK  GALLERY 

l7laSloane  Street  (1st  Floor). 

London  swi 

lei  (11-2.35  2464 

Paintings,  Furniture,  Quilts,  Decoys 

Also    Anient  ami'     Perhaps  the  most 

beautiful  ami  unusual  gallery  in 

London    Dads  10-6,  Sum/days  10-4 

ANDREW  SIMON  CROSBY 

22  Hartfield  Road.  Forest  Row. 

East  Sussex 

I  el   Hartfield  353 

Oriental  (  atpei  books  and  hooks  on 

Glass  (  ollet  ling   (  alalogues  free  on 

request    Dealer  in  Turkoman  Carpets 

from  the  presynthetic  period 

EBURY  GALLERY 

89  I -bu i  v  Stieet,  London  s\s  iw  iji^i 
lei   01-7.30  3341/7806 
Paintings,  Waten  olom  -    /  Iran 
Prims  by  contempor, 
Daily  10-6,  Saturday 

I  N/(l  AI'll  I  I  I  A,  MARIIN   BAI'll  RS 

DAVID  HAM  K,  II II    lliil' 

i.ioki.i  ,  (  MKisioriii  v 


OWEN  EDGAR  GALLERY 

9  West  Halkin  Strei  I    Bel 

Londoi 

Tel.  01  235  8989 

Important  IHth  (v  19th  (  entury 

Paintings 

Specialising  in  major  Victorian  works 

EINE  ART  SOCIETY 

148  New  Bond  Street.  Londonwt 

Tel  01-629  511(1 

British  An  oj  the  Nil,  and  20th 

centuries.  Paintings,  Watercolours, 

Drawings  and  Sculpture  and  Dei  oralive 

Arts 

RICHARD  GREEN  (FINE 
PAINTINGS) 

44  Dover  Street,  London  w  i 

Tel:  01-493  7997 

Also  at  4  New  Bond  Stieet. 

London  wi. 

Tel  01-499  5553 

IHth  and  19th  i  entury  English 

Paintings.  17th  and  IHth  century  Dutch. 

Flemish  and  Italian   17th  to  19th 

century  European  Paintings 

GREY-HARRIS  &  CO. 

12  Prineess  Victoria  Stieet.  Clifton, 

Bristol 

lei    Bristol  37365 

A  leading  West  of  England  repository 
jor  Jewellery.  Old  Sheffield  and  quality 
Electro  plate 

HALCYON  DAYS  LTD. 

14  Brook  Street.  Hanovet  Square. 
London  wiv  i aa 
Tel:  01-499  5784 

English  antiques:  IHth  century  enamels, 
ireen.  papier  mat  he,  idle  and  objects  oj 
verm.  Hah  yon  Days  also  specialize  in 
line  modern  enamels,  twelve  years  ago 
they  revived  the  craft  in  Bilston,  the 
traditional  centre  in  (leorgian  limes. 

M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 

44/52  New  Oxford  Street.  London 

W(    1  A    IIS 

Tel:  01-636  2121 

line  IHth  century  English  Furniture  and 

Works  ol  Art 

W.  R.  HARVEY  &  CO.  (ANTIQUES) 
LTD. 

67-70 Chalk  Farm  Road. 

London  nwi  8an 

Tel:  01-485  1504 

Fine  1 7lh  :o  early  19th  i  entury 

furniture,  dot  ks  and  Works  ol  Art. 

Servues  valuations  and  restorations 

HA/.I.ITT,  GOODEN  &  FOX  LTD. 

38  Bury  Street,  St   James's,  London 

swiy  6bh 

Tel    0 1  -930  6422/682 1 

inglish  IHth  and  19th  century  paintings 

ami  drawings.  Italian  baroque  and 

rot  t  ot  o  paintings.  French  19th  t  entury 

paintings  ami  drawings 

HELM  GALLERY 

59  Jermyn  Street,  St,  James's,  London 

swi 

Tel   01-49.3  0688 

'  '/</  Master  Paintings  and  Sculptures  in 

marble,  bronze  and  terracotta 

HENNELL  LTD. 

1  Davies  Street.  Berkeley  Square, 

London v\ i v  2ny 

lei    (II  499  WI  I 

Anliqut  ami  Modern  Jewellery  and 

Silvei  :, ,(  b\  the  Hennclls 

from  I 

HOLMES 

29  ( )|d  Bond  Street.  I  ondon  wi 

lei    01 

forian  and  line 


IONA   ANTIQUES 

Stand  1 1,  Antique  Hypermarket, 

2(>  Kensington  High  Street, 

London  W84PI- 

Tel   01-937  7435 

Cables   lona.  London  W8 

19th  century  English  paintings  id 

animals    Illustrated  analogue  available 

ALAN  JACOBS 

8  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  sw  1 
Tel:  01-930.3709 

Spec  ml/sing  in  17th  century  Dutch  and 
Flemish  Old  Master  Paintings 

S.  &  H.  JEWELL 

2(>  Parker  Street.  London  wt  2 
Tel:  01-405  8520 

Fine  quality  19th  and  20th  Century 
Furniture   Restoration  and  valuation 

SIMON  KAYE  LTD 

l}  Albemarle  Street,  London  wi  x  JHF 

Tel   01  493  7658 

Antique  silver.  Old  Sheffield  Plate. 

Antique  Medical  Instruments. 

and  in  New  York 

I   Freeman  &  Son  Inc. 

12  E.  52nd  Slreet,  New  York,  NY. 

10022 

Tel:  (212)759-6900 

Antique  English  and  American  silver. 

Old  Sheffield  Plate.  Victorian  Plate 

R.  A.  LEE 

1-9  Bruton  Place,  London  wi 
Tel:  01 -629  5600  and  499  (i266 
Works  of  Art,  Fine  Furniture,  Clocks 
and  Armour 

I).  M.  &  P.  MANHEIM 
(Peter  Manheim)  Lid. 

69  Upper  Berkeley  Street.  Portman 

Square,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-723  6595 

Hours:  Monday-Friday  10  am 

to  4  30  p.m. 

Member  HA  DA   Specialists  in  fine 

ENGLISH  Antique  Porcelain.  Pottery, 

Delflware  ami  Enamels 

MARLBOROUGH  EINE  ART 
(LONDON)  LTD. 

6  Albemarle  Street,  London  wix  3iir 
Tel:  01-629  5161  Telex:  266259 
Fine  impressionist  and  20th  century 
Paintings.  Drawings  and  Sculpture 
Graphics  and  Photographs  by  leading 
20th  century  Artists 

ROY  MILES 

Fine  Paintings 

6  Duke  Street,  St   James's,  London  sw  1 

Tel:  01-930  8665 

Gallery  hours:  Monday-Friday, 

9  30  am  to  5  30  p  m. 
Saturdays  1 1.00-1.00 
Important  19th  century  Paintings 

JOHN  MITCHELL  &  SON 

X  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  (11-493  7567 

Old  Masters.  French  19th  century  and 
specialists  in  flower  paintings. 

THE  MAP  HOUSE  OF  LONDON 

54  Beauchamp  Place,  Knightsbridge. 

London  SW3  iny 

Tel:  01-589  9821  and  4325 

Antique  Maps,  Atlases.  Engravings  and 

Globes 

MORTON  MORRIS  &  COMPANY 

32  Bury  Street,  St  James's,  London 

SWIY  6AU 

Tel:  01-930  2825 

English  [Huntings  and  drawings  of  the 

1 7th.  I Hlh  and  early  19th  centuries 


NOORTMAN 

8  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London 

sw  11  6ab 

Tel:  01-839  2606 

lelex  9155  70 

Monday  to  Friday  9. 30 a.m.  to 5. 30 p.m. 

Old  Master  paintings.  19th  century 

French  paintings,  drawings  ami 

watercolours. 

Also  in  Holland  and  New  York.  See 

also  Noortman  &  Broil.  New  York. 

JAMES  R.  OGDEN  &  SONS  LTD. 

42  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London 

SWIY  6l)J 

lei  III -930  3353 
Specialists  in  Ancient  Jewellery, 
Jewellers  and  Silversmiths  l<n  lout 
generations.  Also  ui  Harrogate 

PARKER  GALLERY  (Estb.  1750) 

2  Albemarle  Street,  London  wix  3HH 
Tel:  01-499  5906 

Marine.  Military,  Topographical  and 
Sporting  Paintings,  Prints  and 
Watercolours,  Old  Maps,  Ship  Models 
and  Curios 

PAWSEY  &  PAYNE 

4  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London 

sw  1  y  6oh 

Tel:  01-930  4221 

Fine  English  paintings.  Watercolours 

ami  Engravings. 

PHILLIPS  &  HARRIS 

54  Kensington  Church  Street, 

London  w8 

Tel:  01-937  3133 

and  Phillips  and  Harris  Inc. 

c/o  Vivian  Watson  Associates, 

590  Oak  Lawn  Pla/a,  Dallas 

Texas  75207.  U.S.A. 

Tel:  (214)651  0218 

Selected  European,  Oriental  furniture 

and 

Works  of  Art 

PICCADILLY   GALLERY 

16a  Cork  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2875  and  01-499  4632 
British  Figurative  Painters, 
International  Symbolist,  Jugenslil 
Works,  Museum  quality,  British  and 
( ontinental  Drawings 

PITT  &  SCOTT  LTD. 

211  24  Eden  Grove,  London  N7  8id 

Tel   01-607  7321  Telex:  21857 

Pat  king  and  shipping  ol  line-art  works 

throughout  the  world 

G.  T.  RATCLIEE  LTD. 

Durwards  Hall.  Kelvedon. 

Essex  <  m8  311B 

Tel:  0376-70234  Telex:  987748 

STRICTLY  TRADE  ONLY 

Also  at: 

La  Pechene.  1 165  Allaman,  Vaud, 

Nr   Geneva. 

SWITZERLAND 

Tel:  (021 )  76-33-44  Telex:  26464 

C.  ROBERSON  &  CO.  LTD. 

71  Parkway.  London  nwi  7PP 
Tel:  01-485  116.3-4 
Picture  Restoration 

FRANK  T.  SABIN  LTD. 

4  New  Bond  Street.  London  wi 
Tel:  01 -499  5553  and  01 -499  5487 
English  Paintings.  Watercolours  ami 
Fine  Antiquarian  Print 

S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE  LTD. 

43  Museum  Street,  London  wci 
Tel:  01-405  2712 

Tgms:  Shrubsilvr  London 

Open  Mon-Fri  9-5.30 

Fine  antique  English  silver  and  old 

Sheffield  Plate  for  the  discerning 

collector 
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CONNOISSEUR 


SPINK  &  SON  LTD. 

5-7  King  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  7888 
Cables:  Spink  London  wi 
Coins,  Medals  and  Orders;  Oriental, 
South  East  Asian  and  Persian  and 
Islamic  Art;  English  Pictures;  Silver 
and  Jewellery;  Paperweights  and  1 9th 
century  Glass 

STAIR  &  COMPANY 

120  Mount  Street,  London  wiyshb 

Tel:  01-499  1784/1785 

In  USA:   59  E.  57th  Street,  New  York, 

NY  10022  and  in  Los  Angeles, 

California 

Fine  18th  Century  English  Furniture, 

Works  of  Art,  and  Chinese  Export 

Porcelain. 

WILLIAM  TILLMAN  LTD. 

30  St.  James's  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  2500 

Fine  English  Furniture  of  the  18th  and 
Early  19th  Century  and  Quality 
Reproductions  of  the  Same  Period. 
Specialising  in  Boardroom  and  Dining 
Room  Furniture 

JOHNNY  VAN  HAEFTEN 

13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London 

swiy  6db 

Tel:  01-930  3062 

Old  Master  Paintings,  principally  of  the 

Dutch  and  Flemish  Schools 

WILLIAM  WALTER  ANTIQUES 
LTD. 

London  Silver  Vaults,  Chancery  Lane, 

London  wc2a  iqs 

Tel:  01-242  3248/9 

Specialists  in  antique  silver  and  old 

Sheffield  plate  throughout  the  world 

LOUISE  WHITFORD  GALLERY 

25a  Lowndes  Street,  London  sw  i 
Tel:  01-235  3155/4 
Late  19th  and  early  20th  century 
Paintings,  specialising  in  Symbolist, 
Secessionist.  Belle  Epoaue,  Orientalist, 
Exotic,  Salon  and  Academics 

WILDENSTEIN  &  CO.  LTD. 

147  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  0602 

Cables:  Navild,  London  wi 

Telex:  267155  Navild  G 

Old  Master  and  Impressionist  Paintings 

and  Drawings 

WILLIAMS  &  SONS 

2  Grafton  Street,  London  wix  -?lb 
Tel:  01-493  5751 

Fine  Traditional  English  and  European 
Paintings  from  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries 

TEMPLE  WILLIAMS 

34  Abingdon  Road,  Kensington, 

London  w8  6as 

Tel:  01-937  4677  with  answering 

machine. 

Correspondence  only.  Stock 

temporarily  in  store.  Fine  Regency 

furniture,  Works  of  Art,  Valuations 

WINIFRED  WILLIAMS 

3  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  4732/0729 

Important  18th  century  English  and 
Continental  Porcelain  and  Enamels, 
Collectors'  pieces  of  Museum  quality 

CHRISTOPHER  WOOD  GALLERY 

1 5  Motcomb  Street ,  London  sw  i 
Tel:  01-235  9141/2 
Victorian  paintings,  drawings  and 
watercolours,  sculpture,  19th  and  20th 
century  ceramics  and  photography 


SPECIALIST  SUPPLIERS 
&CRAFTSMEN 


ANTIQUE   INFORMATION 
SERVICES 

Compute  Antique, 
204-6  High  Street,  Bromley,  Kent, 
BR1  1PW. 
Tel:  01-290  0033 

For  everything  you  need  to  know  in  the 
world  of  art  and  antiques.  We  will  find 
your  next  purchase,  locate  a  specialist, 
value  an  antique,  recommend  an 
auction  or  collector' s  fair — anywhere  in 
the  world.  For  a  free  information 
service  write  to  the  above  address  or 
telephone  us  on  01-290  0033  (London). 
Compute- Antique — the  international 
marketplace  for  art  and  antiques. 

ART  RESTORATION 

T.  Douglas  Warren,  Inc. 

315  East  69th  Street,  New  York, 

NY10021,USA. 

Tel:  212  861  6324 

For  over  twenty  years,  T.  Douglas 

Warren,  Inc.,  has  been  one  of  the 

leading  conservators  of  fine  oil 

paintings  and  murals  in  America. 

Work  in  studio  and  on  premises. 

CHINA 

Thomas  Goode  &  Co  (London)  Ltd.,* 

19  South  Audley  Street,  London  WI  Y 

6BN 

Tel:  01-499  2823 

Magnificent  showrooms  filled  with  fine 

china,  crystal  glass,  silver,  antiques, 

furniture,  chandeliers  &  lamps.  Cresting 

and  glass  engraving  a  speciality. 

CONSERVATION  &  DISPLAY 

Robert  Haber  Conservation, 
16  West  23rd  Street,  New  York, 
NY10010,  USA. 
Tel:  212-243  3656 

Professional  staff  provides  complete 
conservation,  display  and  consulting 
services  related  to  ancient  art.  Ancient 
bronze,  silver  and  gold  expertly  hand- 
cleaned,  as  well  as  stone  sculpture, 
terra-cotta,  wood,  bone  and  ivory. 
Display  services  include  mounting  of 
sculpture  and  artifacts  using  acrylic, 
stone,  etc.  Covered  pedestals, 
turntables,  fixtures  and  cases  custom 
designed  and  fabricated. 

COURIER  SERVICE 

Gray  Associates, 

Box  851 ;  Downer  Avenue, 

Mantoloking,  NJ  08738,  USA. 

Tel:  212-295  8958 

Asset  protection  specialist;  licensed, 

bonded,  and  board  certified;  highly 

skilled  exclusive  courier  service  that 

transports  and  delivers  precious  objects 

anywhere  in  the  world. 

DECORATIVE  METALWORK 

Daniel  Cullity  Restoration, 

209  Old  County  Road,  East  Sandwich, 

MA02537.USA. 

Tel:  617-888  1147. 

Restoration  of  fine  objects— artist  or 

mechanical.  Engraving,  precious  metal 

inlay,  overlay,  casting  and  chasing, 

repousse  work  and  structural  repairs. 

Eighteen  years  experience.  Specialists  in 

decorated  weaponry.  References. 

DESKS 

The  Desk  Shop,  41  St.  Clements, 
Oxford,  OX4  4AG 
Tel:  0865  45524 

Specialist  dealers  and  restorers  of 
antique  pedestal  and  partners  desks. 
Copies  made  to  commission. 
Releathering  service,  hand  coloured 
skins  used.  Collection  and  delivery. 


ENGLISH  OAK  REPRODUCTION 

FURNITURE 

Tudor  Oak  (Kent)  Ltd., 
Bakers  Cross,  Cranbrook,  Kent 
Tel:  0580  712465 

Top  quality  solid  English  oak  furniture 
made  in  the  traditional  16th,  17th  and 
early  18th  Century  styles.  Dining  room, 
occasional,  bedroom  furniture 
including  Four  Poster  beds.  Fully 
distressed  antique  finish.  Specialist 
refectory  tables  made  from  antique  oak. 

FABRICS 

Capebay  Silk,* 

27a  Motcomb  Street,  Belgrave  Square, 

London  SWI. 

Tel:  01-235  5295/235  7241 

Exclusive  and  unique  hand-woven  silks 

for  interior  decorating;  cushions, 

lampshades,  tableskirts;  hand-painted 

silks;  colour  matching  service. 

Pallu  &  Lake  Ltd. 

18  Newman  Street,  London  WI  P  3HD 

Tel:  01-636  0615 

Suppliers  of  fine  fabrics,  wallcoverings 

and  trimmings  to  the  interior  designer 

and  decorator. 

Warner  &  Sons  Limited,* 
7-11  Noel  Street,  London  W1V  4AL 
Tel:  01-439  2411 

Suppliers  of  printed  furnishing  fabrics 
including  cottons,  glazed  chintzes  and 
unions,  many  of  which  have  related 
wallpapers;  also  woven  fabrics 
including  plain  and  textured  weaves, 
damasks,  brocatelles,  velvets,  moires, 
Madras  nets  and  Nottingham  lace. 
Specialists  in  the  reproduction  of 
traditional  silk  fabrics  to  special  order. 

LEATHER 

Antique  Leathers, 

4  Park  End,  South  Hill  Park,  London 

NW3  2SE 

Tel:  01-435  8582  and  01-435  7799 

Top  quality  Table  Liners  and 

Upholsterers  to  the  trade  only. 

Collection  and  delivery  service  in 

London  area.  Gold  Tooled  Loose 

Leathers  by  post — world  wide. 

REMOVALS  &  SHIPPING 

Michael  Davis  Shipping  Ltd.,* 
Ill  Mortlake  Road,  Kew, 
London  TW9  4AU 
Tel:  01-876  0434  Telex:  928696 

Specialist  shippers  and  packers  of  fine 
art,  household  removal  services,  storage 
and  all  allied  services  available. 
Offices  in  New  York,  Los  Angeles, 
Tokyo  and  Hong  Kong. 

Gander  &  White  Shipping  Ltd., 

21  Lillie  Road,  London  SW6  1EU 

Tel:  01-381  0571 

Specialist  packers  and  shippers  of 

antiques  and  works  of  art.  International 

household  removals.  High  security 

storage. 

TEXTILES 

Ebroplan  Ltd  (Hazel  Bryant)* 
No.  1,  Three  Kings  Yard,  Davies 
Street,  London  WI 
Tel:  01-499  7371 

Agents  for  many  high  class  American 
wallcovering  manufacturers.  McGuire 
Rattan/ Rawhide  furniture.  Also  we 
stock  a  host  of  beautiful  fabrics,  rugs 
etc,  from  the  Orient. 


UPHOLSTERY 
MANUFACTURERS 

L.  M.  Kingcome  Ltd.,* 
304  Fulham  Road,  London  SW10  9EP 
Tel:  01-351  3998 

Manufacturing  upholsterers  of  made-to- 
measure  sofas  and  armchairs.  Interior 
designers.  On-site  cleaners  of 
upholstery,  carpets  and  curtains  and 
licensed  applicators  of  Scotchgard 
fabric  and  Scotchgard  carpet  protectors. 

UPHOLSTERY  & 
CURTAIN  CLEANERS 

Cleanrite,* 

118-122  Acre  Road,  Kingston  Upon 

Thames,  Surrey. 

Tel:  01-549  7346 

Fine  and  light  coloured  upholstery, 

curtain  &  carpet  cleaners.  Either  in-situ 

or  in  our  modern  factory.  Oriental  and 

antique  tapestries  and  carpets  hand 

cleaned.  Personal  attention  by  fully 

trained  staff. 

WOODEN  JIGSAW  PUZZLES 

Stave  Puzzles,  Inc.  Main  Street, 

Norwich, 

VT 05055,  USA. 

Tel:  802-649  1450. 

The  world's  most  beautiful  and  difficult 

wooden  jigsaw  puzzles.  From  $200  to 

$3,000;  elegantly  hand-crafted  and 

personalized. 

'Denotes  member  of  the  ID. DA. 


If  you  arc  interested  in  appearing  in  our 
Address  Book  and  would  like  further 
details  please  contact  Geraldine 
Conneelv  on  01-439  7144 
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ASPREY  INTERIORS  LTD.* 

I 65- 1 69  New  Bond  Street.  London 

W1Y0AR 

Tel  01-629  2608 

Fine  traditional  and  contemporary 

interior  design  executed  to  the  highest 

quality.  Domestic  and  overseas 

residential  and  top  level  commercial 

projects. 

ERAYLAND  INTERIORS  LTD. 

1 1 1  Power  Road,  London  W4  5PY 
Tel  01 -995  475.1  Telex:  88143X5 
FRALNDG 

International  interior  design, 
decoration,  refurbishment  and 
restoration  of  period  buildings, 
chateaux,  palaces  and  luxury 
apartments. 

CHARLES  HAMMOND  LTD.* 

165  Sloane  Street.  London  SWI X  9QE 
Tel:  01-2352151  Telex:  917976 
Classical  interior  design  and  decoration 
and  contract  service.  UK  and  overseas 
Exclusive  English  chintzes  and  linens, 
handmade  upholstery. 


INTERIOR  DESIGN 
&  DECORATION 


HOME  DECORATING 
(WALLPAPERS)  LTD.' 

83  Walton  Street.  1  ondon  SW3 

Tel   'H  584  61  I! 

Importer  of  exclusive  wallcoverings   We 

sell  in  every  section  o\  the  wallcovering 

market  General  public,  design, 

contract,  wholesale,  embassies,  hanks 

and  palaces. 

HOWARD  HOIS  ION  LTD.* 

sn  David  Place,  St  Helier.  Jersey,  C.l. 

Tel:  0534-23673 

Fine  interior  design  for  private  houses. 

prestige  offit  es  and  apartments. 

Worldwide 

INCHBALD  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN* 

7  baton  Gate,  London  SWI 

Tel:  01-730  5508 

One  year  courses  in  Interior  Design  and 

Fine  and  Decorative  Arts,  ten  week 

courses  in  Decoration,  line  Arts  and 

Harden  Design.  Shorter  courses 

available. 

JAMANDIC  LTD.* 

22  Bridge  Street  Row.  Chester  CHI 

INN 

Tel  0244  312822 

Interior  Designers.  Decorators  and 

Contract  Furnishers.  Fa  I'm  s. 

Wallpapers.  Lighting  and  Furniture 


RORY  RAMSDEN  LTD.* 

lower  Hill  House.  The  Bordage, 

St   Peter  Port,  Guemsej 

Tel.  0481  20700 

Residential  and  <  omrnercial  interior 

designers  working  to  a  high  standard  in 

Europe 

SCARISBRICK  &  BATE  LTD.* 

1 1 1  Mount  Street,  London  Wl 
Tel:  01-499  2043 

Fully  comprehensive  interior  design  and 
</<(  oration  scrvu  e  available  with  a  large 
choice  of  international  fabrit  s  and 
wallpapers.  Specialists  in  historic 
building  restoration  to  include  structure 
and  furnishings 

WALSH-Mcl.ELLAN   INTERIORS, 
INC 

1417  28th  Street,  NW. 
Washington.  DC 20007,  USA 
Tel:  202-337  2400 

Prestigious  residential  and  corporate 
interiors.  Our  staff  provides 
personalized  services  from  design 
conception  to  completion. 


HI  (.11  CLIFFORD  WING' 

32  Chapel  Street,  London  SW1X  7DD 

Tel:  01-235  3856 

International  Consultant ,  Designer  and 

Decorator  specialising  in  the  classical. 

Private  resiliences   Boardrooms. 

Hotels    Restoration.  Works  with  clients, 

an  hilei  Is  and  builders  to  agreed  fee. 

Antiques.  Fabrics  Carpets  Light 

hillings.  Supplied.  Reasonably  priced 

lis  appointment  only. 


*  Denotes  member  of  the  ID.  DA. 


FLYING  W.  FARMS 
LITTLE  BLUE  BOY 


a»r  >? 


Our  main  herd  sire 

Show  champion,  and  proven  aire  of  tiny  foalal 
30  Inchaa,  silver  dappla  gray. 

Flying  W  Farms  Is  1600  acres  In  beautiful  Pike 
County,  Ohio.  Breeding,  raising  and  showing 
champion  miniature  horses.  Striving  always  for 
excellence!  We  specialize  in  the  refined,  elegant 
miniature  horse.  We  show  our  horses  and  were 
leading  breeder  for  trophies  won  In  1981  and 
1982.  Send  $2  cash  for  full  color  brochure.  We 
have  some  beautiful  little  horses  for  sale.  250  to 
choose  from! 


A 


Flying 


For  those  who  want 
the  very  best!" 


Farms 


Bob  and  Fredericka  Wagner 

P  O  Box  831J  •  Piketon.  Ohio  45661 
Telephone  (614)  493-2401 
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orman  h Ibarn* 


8-10HANS  ROAD,    KNIG  HTSB  RIDGE,   LONDON,  S.W. 3. 

(opp.  wtst  side  Harrods) 

Telephone:  01-589  5266/7 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


A  Bnely  modelled  pair  of  Adam  giltwood  shieldback  armchairs. 

Circa  1780 

Height  of  back  37  ias  94  cms 

Max.  height,  of  seat  17  ins  43  cms 

Depth  19  ins  48.3  cms 
Max.  width  of  seat  22  ins  56  cms 


Executive  Drinking  Glass 


A  Waterford  goblet 
nourishes  the 
executive  soul. 
It  is  never  half  empty, 
but  half  full. 
Blown  by  mouth  and  cut 
by  hand  with  heart, 
I    a  Waterford  goblet 
spruces  up  a  desk 
like  flowers  in  bloom. 
Its  executive  splendor 
tells  people  who  you  are. 
When  it  pours,  you  reign. 

Waterford9 
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tier's  Art  Deco 
sterpieces 

rld's  Finest  Wool 

v  to  Find  Out    A 
at  You've  Got 


;^uid  you  lite  to  sound  on  paper? 
Formal?  Friendly?  Intimate? 


Your  stationery  carries  hidden 
messages. 

It  communicates  your  tone,  be  it 
..husKed. whispers,  business-like,  or 
•warm  and  friendly. 

ne  stationery  has  only  the  best 

One  look  and  Cr*f-  says  you  have 
a  tasteful  writing  styie.  One  feel  and 
O  ane  says  you're  a  stickler  for  quality. 


Because  all  Crane  paper  is  made  of 
reclaimed  cotton,  the  finest  fiber 
available. 

Crane  stationery  is  so  revealing  in 
attitude,  that  articulate  people  have 
been  known  to  keep  a  range  of  Crane 
papers  on  their  writing  tables.  To  ex- 
press the  exact  sentiments  they  wish 
to  communicate. 

If  you  agree  that  you  wouldn't  talk 


to  your  mother  the  way  you'd  talk 
to  your  banker, talk  to  the  personat 
the  stationery  countenn  the  finest 
store  you  know.  And  ask  to  see  the 
many  voicesof  Crane. 
Crane&Co.,lnc.,Dalton,Mass. 01226. 

Crane 

We've  been  taking  your  words 
seriously  for  181  years. 
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Unususal  Powder  Blue  Porcelain  Vase, 

Of  the  Kangxi  jK'ang  Hsi)  Period,  A.D.  16624722 

Height:  18  inches 


RALPH  M.  CHAIT  GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED  1910 


W  O  R  K  S  0  F  A  R T-C  H I N E  S E  ART 


12  EAST 


KCttQCD     r>C     TUC'MATI 


'■■'  (■: 


W  YORK,  ISI.Y.  10022,  U.S.A. 

'*■  '%  yi'!z         Cables  "Ralima"  New  York 


VCAI   CDC      ACChPIATinAI     nc'  A-MCDIf.A      \KHf- 


STANTIN   A 

leneve 


Signature  of  precision  since  1755 


The  Swiss  family  of  master  jewelers  and  watchmakers. 

730  Fifth  Av  n  56th  and  57th  Streets),  New  York,  N.Y.  10019  •  (212)  757-8140 


Peretti  Perfect 

Elsa  Peretti's  bangle  bracelets  in  red,  white,  or 

black  lacquer,  $  125  each.  In  eighteen  karat  gold,  $3,900. 

In  sterling  silver,  $330. 


TlFFANY&CO. 


NEW  YORK  FIFTH  AVE.  &  57th  STREET  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  DALLAS  •  HOUSTON  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  BEVERLY  HILLS  •  Design  ©  T  &  Co. 
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^-,  The  American  Tradition 

Painting,  Sculpture  and  Drawing  from  1770  to  1982 
November  23  -  January  14 


William  MichaelHarnett(i848-i892) 

Philadelphia  Puhlic  Ledger,  oil;  ,o  x  ,4.  inches;  signed  lower  left;  W.M.  Harnett  ,880 

Reproduced:  Sffll-L*  Ptf»ft«  «"  Amenca,  by  Wolfgang  Born  (New  York:  Oxford  University 

Press,  1947),  fig.  81;  discussed  page  32 
Catalogued:  After  H« Hun,  William  / lamett an, Other  An^nSHll  W™**™^ *** 
Frankenstein,  revised  edition  (Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles:  University  of  California  Press,  l<*»), 

page  171,  No.  64;  discussed  pages  60-61 
Included  in  the  fully  illustrated  color  exhibition  catalogue,  $10. 
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')  r»    40  West  57 

Monday-Friday  9:30-5:30 


Street  (Fifth  Floor)  New  York  10019,  212/541-9600 
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Cover 

Photograph  by  Asuka-en 

83  Cartier:  Sovereign 
Jeweler 

Of  all  his  creations,  Louis 
Cartier's  greatest  master- 
pieces are  probably  his  Art 
Deco  works. 
By  Neil  Letson 


92  How  Do  You  Know 
What  You've  Got? 

Everyone  owns  a  wonderful 
old  object — and  wonders  if  it 
is  a  real  treasure. 
By  Constance  Stapleton 

97  Faith  and  Fury 

The  most  splendid  item  in  a 
splendid  show  of  Japanese 
sculpture  is  an  ancient  image 
of  Naraen-kengo. 
By  Sarah  Bradley 

100  Temple  of  Moss 

In  the  hills  of  Kyoto  is  a 
unique  Zen  garden. 
By  Suzanne  Charle 


DEPARTMENTS 


106  A  View  of  Toledo 

Meet  Roger  Mandle,  the 

young  director  of  the  Toledo 

(Ohio)  Art  Museum,  who  in 

his  own  quiet  way  is  rapidly 

becoming  a  star  of 

museology. 

fiv  Peter  Andrews 

114  The  Raynham 
Superhorses 

England's  Marchioness  Anne 
Townshend,  of  Raynham 
Hall,  aims  to  breed  the 
noblest  Arab  horses  in  all  the 
world  on  her  estate. 
By  Elwyn  Hartley  Edwards 

120  A  Forgotten  Master  of 
Art  Nouveau 

Only  now  is  the  furniture  of 
the  Belgian  architect- 
designer  Gustave  Serrurier- 
Bovy  receiving  the  same 
recognition  as  that  of 
Guimard,  Galle,  et  al. 
By  Penelope  Hunter-Stiebel 


124  The  Way  to  Go 

Building  an  apartment  tower, 
of  all  things,  seems  to  have 
resolved  curatorial,  financial, 
and  other  problems  at  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art. 
fiv  Anthony  Brandt 

130  The  Odd  Couple 

A  double  bass  and  a  cello 
can  make  beautiful,  deep 
music  together. 
By  David  Stevens 

134  Sheer  Elegance 

The  world's  finest  wools  are 
lovingly  woven  in  Agnona, 
Italy,  into  some  of  the  world's 
most  fashionable  cloth. 
By  Anita  Shreve 

140  The  Great  Late  Braque 
Long  discounted  as  merely 
decorative,  the  French 
master's  late  work  is  finally 
getting  its  due. 
By  Robert  C.  Cafritz 


14  Connoisseur's  World 

Political  hot  air  at  UNESCO, 
early  news  of  archaeological 
digs,  plus  listings  of  the  best 
new  auctions  and  exhibitions. 

32  Discovery 

A  cache  of  13,000  rare 

portrait  prints  in  Boston. 

148  Investor's  File 

Portraits  start  as  status 
symbols,  then  depreciate 
before — sometimes — gaining 
in  value. 


152  Food 

In  Italy  the  top  seasonal 
delicacy  right  now  is  cee — 
tiny  eels. 

156  Wine 

Madeira  is  a  little-known 
aperitif  as  well  as  a  fine 
dessert  wine. 

162  Books 

Jorge  Luis  Borges's  intricate 
view  of  300  years  of  the 
United  States'  literature. 
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Garnet  "Grace"  Ring,  $435.  Garnet  "Iggte"  Ring,  $385.  "Hussar"  Pendant,  $275  (chain  sold 
ty"  earrings,  $710.  All  in  18k  gold.  Prices  subject 

Send  for  our  brochure. 


HELEN  WOODHULL 

744  Madison  Ave.  (64  St.)  New  York,  N.Y.  (212)  472-1212 


From  our  collection  of  Meissen 


A  selection  of  charming  eighteenth-century 
figures,  all  about  51  j  inches  tall. 

The  Meissen  Shop 

343  Worth  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  2277 
Palm  Beach,  Florida  33480  (305)  832-2504 

'  m  ihr  i-ounin 

one  piece  or  a  collection 
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Authentic  Waterford  is  now  signed  Complimentary  booklet  Waterford  Crystal,  225  Fifth  Ave  NY  10010 
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A  Special  Message  for  Readers  of  CONNOISSEUR 


You  can  now  acquire  for  your  home  the  ultimate  collection  of 
the  world's  great  classics 

The  100  Greatest  Books  Ever  Written 

Bound  in  genuine  leather  and  accented  with  real  gold. 


Like  fine  furniture  and  original  art,  beautiful  books  have 
long  been  among  the  esteemed  treasures  of  fine  homes. 
For  generations,  discerning  men  and  women  have 
especially  sought  leather-bound  editions  of  the  great 
classics. ..for  their  worth  as  literature  and  for  their 
incomparable  beauty  in  the  home.  Today  such  books  are 
not  easily  acquired.  Yet,  with  this  announcement, 
readers  of  Connoisseur  are  invited  to  own  "The  100 
Greatest  Books  Ever  Written"  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  leather-bound  editions  ever  published. 

Beautiful  books  lend  grace  to  every  home.  Whatever 
the  setting,  fine  leather-bound  books  impart  an  aura  of 
distinction  and  evoke  a  feeling  of  substance.  They  are 
elegant  in  and  of  themselves;  they  bring  importance  to 
their  surroundings. 

And,  for  those  so  fortunate  to  acquire  such  books, 
there  is  the  sheer  joy  of  possession.  For  these  are  things  of 
beauty  that  enrich  our  lives  and  exalt  our  senses.  Like  a 
treasured  antique,  a  delicate  print,  a  favorite  work  of 
porcelain...  each  beautiful  book  is  personally  prized  and 
lovingly  owned.  Indeed,  for  those  acquainted  with 
beautiful  books,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  one's  home 
without  them. 

Like  fine  art,  these  volumes  will 
be  treasured  always. 
Books  are  treasured  not  just  for  their  beauty.  That,  too — 
but  also  for  their  content.  Consider  the  titles  chosen  for 
this  incomparable  collection — books  which  have  been 
recognized  as  outstanding  for  decades  or  centuries.  The 
greatest  novels  the  world  has  ever  known — among  them, 
Melville's  Moby  Dick,  Dickens'  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  and 
Cervantes'  Don  Quixote.  Works  of  serious  thought,  such  as 
Plato's  Republic.  Heroic  epics:  Homer's  Iliad  and  Virgi 
Aeneid.  Sharp-witted  satire,  such  as  Swift's 
Gulliver's     Travels.     Works    of    beauty, 
including  Whitman's  Leaves  of  Grass. 

Here  are  the  titans  of  literature. 
Shakespeare,  Chaucer,  Milton,  Dante, 
Dumas,  and  Dostoevsky.  Tolstoy  and 
Turgenev.  Our  own  beloved  Mark  Twain. 
James  Joyce.  Henry  James.  Here  are  books 
that  educate,  uplift,  instruct,  and  inspire — 
books  you  can  enjoy  for  a  lifetime  and 
bequeath  to  future  generations. 


Genuine  full-leather  bindings. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  find  books 
bound  entirely  in  genuine  leather.  Some  publishers 
produce  volumes  with  only  spines  covered  in  leather,  the 
rest  of  the  binding  covered  with  cloth.  These  simply 
cannot  compare  in  beauty  with  full-leather  bindings.  So 
please  note:  Every  book  in  this  collection  will  be  fully 
bound  in  genuine  leather. 

Intricate  cover  designs  accented 
with  real  22kt  gold. 
Each  luxurious  full-leather  binding  will  be  deeply  inlaid 
with  real  gold  on  the  spine  and  in  perfectly  matched 
golden  designs  on  the  front  and  back  covers.  Then,  to 
bring  out  the  full  beauty  of  each  cover  design,  the  pages 
will  be  gilded  along  all  three  sides  with  a  special  golden 

Centuries-old  traditions  of 
fine  book  craftsmanship. 

In  accordance  with  centuries-old  customs,  each  book  will 
be  bound  with  a  raised  or"hubbed"spine-both  for  added 
beauty,  and  durability.  The  endsheets  will  be  of  elegant 
moire  fabric,  and  each  volume  will  have  its  own 
permanently  sewn  ribbon  page  marker.  The  paper  for 
each    volume    will    be    specially    milled     to    last    for 

generations.  (Continued  on  next  page) 


"Hubbed"  spines  in  the 
classic  tradition  of  the 
bookbinders  art 


Handsome,  readable  type 

faces  individually  selected 

for  each  volume 


Every  book 

fully  bound 

in  genuine  leather 


Distinctive  cover  designs 

accented  with  real 

llkt  gold 

Highest-quality,  acid 

neutral  paper  will  last  fo 

generations  without 

turning  yellow 


Gilded  page  edges  provide 

elegance  and  protection 

from  dust  and  moisture 


Endsheets  of  rich 
moire  fabric 


(Continued  from  previous  page) 


Exciting  diversity. 

Each  book  will  have  its  own  unique  cover  design,  created  by 
a  master  book  designer,  to  lend  individuality  to  the  volume. 
The  sizes  of  the  books  will  vary,  as  will  their  colors — with 
each  book  perfectly  proportioned  for  beauty,  balance,  and 
harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  collection. 

Magnificent  illustrations. 
Each  volume  will  be  illustrated  in  a  manner  which  matches 
the  mood  and  the  meaning  of  the  author's  work.  In  many 
cases,  authentic  illustrations  from  the  period  of  the  literary 
masterpiece  will  be  used.  In  other  instances,  leading  illus- 
trators have  been  commissioned  to  create  original  works  of 
art  expressly  for  this  collection. 

Available  only  by  Advance  Subscription. 

Subscriptions   to  The   Easton   Press   edition   of  "The   100 

Greatest  Books  Ever  Written"  are  being  offered  on  an  ad- 

isis.  This  means  that  only  subscribers 

on  can  acquire  this  private  library  of  distinc- 

will  never  be  made  available  to  bookstores 

unci  in  genuine  leather  command  as 

However,  you  will  be  pleased 

mes  in  this  collec  tion  will  be  priced  at 


just  $35.00  each  for  the  first  two  full  years.  Future  volumes 
will  be  similarly  priced,  subject  only  to  minor  periodic  adjust- 
ment to  reflect  varying  material  costs. 

Convenient  Acquisition  Plan. 
Because  of  the  extraordinary  care  and  craftsmanship  re- 
quired in  printing  and  binding,  the  books  will  be  issued  one 
per  month.  This  is  of  great  benefit  to  you,  because  you  may 
pay  at  the  convenient  rate  of  one  volume  per  month,  and 
you  have  a  full  month  to  enjoy  each  volume  before  the  next 
one  arrives. 

As  a  subscriber,  you  will  never  receive  any  books  you  do 
not  want.  A  list  of  the  100  books  scheduled  in  the  collection 
will  be  sent  to  you.  You  may  indicate  which  titles  on  the  list, 
if  any,  you  do  not  wish  to  receive,  insuring  that  you  acquire 
only  the  books  you  wish  to  own.  If  you  desire,  you  may 
return  any  volume  within  30  days  for  a  full  refund  of  your 
purchase  price.  Moreover,  you  need  purchase  volumes  only 
as  long  as  you  choose  to  do  so;  you  may  cancel  your  sub- 
scription at  any  time. 

To  accept  this  invitation,  simply  complete  the  Preferred 
Subscription  Reservation  at  the  right  and  return  it  today.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  send  any  payment  now.  This  simple  step 
is  all  that's  needed  for  you  to  begin  building  a  private  library 
that  is  certain  to  become  a  mark  of  distinction  in  your  home. 
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Preferred  Subscription  Reservation 


827 


The  100  Greatest  Books  Ever  Written 
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MY  EYE,  by  Thomas  Hoving 

POLITICS,  ART, 
AND  GABBLE 

Art  and  politics  should  never  be  mixed. 
It  is  a  purist's  principle  that  1  deeply  be- 
lieve in,  even  though  1  have  no  illusions 
about  its  ever  really  working  in  practice. 
Art  has  always  been  dragged  into  the  ser- 
vice of  monarchies,  dictatorships,  social- 
ist regimes,  and  democracies  alike.  The 
power  to  make  (or  unmake)  coins,  edi- 
fices, "historical"  paintings,  adulatory 
sculptures,  and  sometimes  artful  inscrip- 
tions ends  up  as  a  ubiquitous  tool  of  po- 
litical propaganda. 

But  some  mixtures  of  art  and  politics, 
or  of  culture  and  propaganda,  are  so  un- 
likely as  to  make  oil  and  water  an  elegant 
combination.  An  example  was  to  be  found 
during  UNESCO's  Second  World  Con- 
ference on  Cultural  Policies,  held  in  Mex- 
ico City  in  late  July  and  early  August. 

Cuba  was  one  of  the  major  participants. 
So  was  the  Soviet  Union.  The  PLO  at- 
tended as  an  observer.  You  can  guess  how 
much  attention  was  paid  to  true  culture. 
As  one  of  the  advisers  to  the  American 
delegation  told  me,  "The  meeting  was  a 
rampaging  propaganda  test — directed  for 
the  most  part  by  Cuba  —to  which  culture 
was  incidental." 

Ibis  particular  individual,  who  believes 
in  the  inviolability  ot  distinguished  cul- 
tural and  historical  sites  and  structures 
worldwide,  reports  that  he  attempted  to 
place  a  resolution  before  UNESCO  to  tor- 
bid  the  storage  of  armaments  and  am- 
munition in  any  great  monument  such  as 
the  Parthenon  (which  was  badly  damaged 
in  the  seventeenth  centui  \  when  gunpow- 
der that  was  stored  there  exploded).  Alter 
an  initially  warm  reception  who  could 
argue  with  such  a  resolution-'  the  mea- 
sure was  voted  down.  Why'.'  <\pp; 
it  occurred  to  some  of  the  delegates  thai 
the  sports  stadium  in  West  Beirut,  us^ 


as  a  major  rallying  center  for  the  PLO, 
might  be  deemed  an  historic  structure. 

The  major  business  of  the  conference 
seemed,  our  friend  reported,  to  be  stir- 
ring governments  to  safeguard  the  world 
against  the  dangers  to  culture  and  art  posed 
by  two  monstrous  specters  of  capitalism: 
profit  and  technology.  For  this  incompre- 
hensible jargon,  read  the  United  States. 

Jack  Lang,  the  French  minister  of  cul- 
ture, was  the  chief  Chicken  Little  for  this 
point  of  view  at  the  conference.  He  jetted 
in  to  give  a  speech  and  then  abruptly  left 
town.  Lang  complained  that  intellectual 
and  artistic  creation  had  fallen  victim  to 
the  international  class  warfare  raging  be- 
tween the  countries  that  have  "no  other 
morals,  or  politics,  than  those  of  profit," 
and  nobler  nations  such  as  Cuba,  which 
he  characterized  as  "a  valuable  country 
that  is  building  a  new  society." 

Lang's  speech  was  not  very  long,  but 


it  was  packed  with  an  amazing  amount  of 
anti-American  invective.  Into  the  cultural 
pipeline  Lang  pumped  the  following  gas: 
"Is  it  our  fate  to  be  the  vassals  of  the  huge 
empire  of  profit  .  .  .  that  tries  to  prevent 
other  countries  from  signing  commercial 
agreements  of  their  choice?  This  financial 
and  intellectual  imperialism  no  longer  takes 
over  territories,  or  it  rarely  does.  ...  It 
takes  over  minds;  it  takes  over  ways  of 
thinking  and  ways  of  life." 

To  conclude  his  speech  on  "culture," 
Lang  further  excoriated  the  "empire  of 
profit"  for  undermining  and  victimizing 
the  rest  of  the  planet  with  its  technological 
advancements.  According  to  my  source, 
this  bombast  caused  a  representative  from 
the  tiny  island  of  Dominica,  in  the  West 
Indies,  to  mutter  a  puzzled  question:  "What 
on  earth  are  you  talking  about?  We  don't 
even  have — in  all  my  ministry — a  single 
tape  recorder." 
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Placido  Domingo,  the  complete  musician, 
discusses  his  favorite  instrument. 


Every  half  century  or  so,  a 
leader  emerges  in  his  field  of 
such  substance  and  force  that 
he  stands  out  head  and  shoul- 
ders above  the  rest,  and  the 
best. 

Even  to  people  who  have 
never  graced  the  great  opera 
houses  of  the  world,  the 
name  and  the  voice  of  Placido 
Domingo  are  justifiably 
hailed.  But  for  those  who  will 
stand  in  line  all  night  to  share 
the  beauty  of  this  man's  sing- 
ing, he  is  a  legend. 

A  legend  which  can  be 
heard  from  Hamburg  to  Paris, 
from  Milan  to  New  York. 

"I  can  only  sing  five  or  six 
performances  a  month,"  he 
says.  "In  order  to  give  of  my 
best,  I  must  make  sure  I  do 
not  sing  too  much.  That  is  my 
responsibility  to  the  people  who  try  so  hard  to 
see  me." 

Placido  is  not  simply  the  world's  greatest 
tenor,  but  rather  a  complete  musician  who  also 
possesses  a  marvelous  voice. 

At  rehearsals,  his  mastery  of  the  piano  en- 
ables him  to  sit  and  play  through  the  score, 
thinking  of  the  emotions  that  words  and  music 
are  attempting  to  communicate. 


His  experience  as  a  con- 
ductor gives  him  objectivity, 
not  only  about  his  own  inter- 
pretation of  the  part,  but  also 
of  the  total  performance. 

"To  understand  the  part," 
he  says,  "one  must  first  musi- 
cally and  dramatically  under- 
stand the  whole.  I  was  lucky 
to  have  been  given  the  tal- 
ents to  do  this." 

Placido  Domingo  also  has 
an  extremely  good  under- 
standing of  the  watch  he 
chooses  to  wear. 

A  Rolex  Oyster  GMT- 
Master  in  18kt.  gold. 

"This  watch  is  perfect  for 
me,"  he  says,  "because  it 
simultaneously  tells  me  the 
time  in  two  different  coun- 
tries... which  is  extremely 
useful  considering  the 
amount  of  traveling  I  have  to  do. 

"And  opera  people  all  over  the  world  are 
pleased  too,  because  now  I  don't  get  them  out  of 
bed  when  I  phone  them.  And,  unlike  me,  this 
watch  never  needs  a  rest.  You  could  say  it's  my 
favorite  instrument." 

For  the  complete  musician.  ^AjTr 

ROLEX 


The  complete  watch.  By  Rolex. 


STEPS  TO  A  GOOD 
ACQUISITION 

Some  of  the  most  frequent  questions  peo- 
ple ask  me  about  their  works  of  art  are 
these:  "How  do  I  find  out  what  I've  got?" 
and  •"Whom  do  I  talk  to  about  it?"  Start- 
ing on  page  92,  you  will  find  an  illumi- 
nating article  by  Constance  Stapleton  that 
provides  pertinent  insights. 

Important  as  those  questions  are,  they 
come  to  mind  only  after  you  have  acquired 
a  work  of  art.  There  are  other  questions 
that  you  should  ask  before  you  make  an 
acquisition,  to  be  certain  you  are  getting 
what  you  want.  Here  are  some  funda- 
mental steps  to  take  in  scrutinizing  any 
work  o\  art  that  you  propose  to  buy — 
steps  that  many  pros  follow  when  they 
confront  something  they  suspect  is  worth 
falling  in  love  with. 


1 


Most  important,  writedown  quickly 
your  initial,  split-second  reaction  to  the 
piece.  Don't  think,  just  react.  Your  reac- 
tion can  be  a  single  word  or  a  torrent. 
Don't  bother  to  edit  or  gussy  up  the  text. 
Capture,  instead,  the  spirit  of  your  eye's 
absolutely  instant  impression. 


2 


force  your  excited  eye  (and  heart) 
to  slow  down.  This  is  difficult,  but  es- 
sential. 1  advise  scribbling  down  a  de- 
tailed, pedantic  description  of  what  you 
are  looking  at.  By  plodding  through  such 
a  task  you  force  yourself  to  touch  and  feel 
and  judge  the  work  of  art.  It  gets  you  to 
drag  your  eyes  over  every  minute  part  of 
it.  It  is  also  good  to  examine  the  piece 
from  all  angles  and  from  varying  dis- 
tances— from  very  close,  using  the  best 
magnifying  glass  available,  and  then  from 
way  across  the  room.  You  will  soon  be- 
come deeply  immersed  in  the  vital  and 
enduring  character  of  the  object 


3 


Ask  the  work  of  art  about  its 
physical  condition  (yes,  carry  on  a  sort 
of  conversation  with  it).  What  has  hap- 
pened to  it  over  the  years?  Why  does  it 
have  this  bump,  abrasion,  or  dent?  Try  to 


explain  and  put  a  date  on  each  worn  part, 
each  piece  of  damage.  Be  careful  to  take 
note  of  all  visible  repairs.  Are  they  old? 
Or  are  they  really  modern  repairs  made 
to  look  ancient?  With  a  painting,  look 
carefully  with  your  loupe  for  all  signs  of 
pentimenti,  or  overlaps — places  where  the 
artist  painted  over  a  section,  having 
changed  his  mind.  Over  the  years  the  pen- 
timenti will  tend  to  become  more  and  more 
visible.  Be  aware  that  certain  overly  zeal- 
ous art  dealers  sometimes  touch  up  the 
area  a  bit — just  for  cosmetic  purposes. 
Such  "adept"  face-lifts  never  enhance  the 
work.  Luckily,  in  most  cases  they  can  be 
easily  removed. 
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See  if  you  can  determine  the  spe- 
cific use  the  artist  intended  for  the  work 
of  art.  Until  fairly  recently,  even  paintings 
had  a  specific  utility.  The  wear  on  the 
work  should  accord  with  how  it  was  used 
or  held — or  worshiped,  if  it  was  a  reli- 
gious object.  Remember  that  even  the  most 
thoughtful  forgers  sometimes  put  artifi- 
cial wear  in  the  wrong  places,  such  as  on 
the  side  of  a  devotional  object  instead  of 
at  the  center,  where  it  would  have  been 
kissed  by  countless  worshipers  through 
the  centuries.  Works  of  art  tend  to  be  rea- 
sonable; they  proclaim  their  purposes  and 
reveal  their  history  through  the  unavoid- 
able, telltale  marks  of  age. 


Of  vital  importance  (and  fun  to 
do)  is  to  analyze  the  style  (not  the  quality) 
of  the  piece.  In  art,  every  period,  every 
country,  every  artist  has  an  identifiable 
style.  If  enough  comparable  material  has 
survived,  a  work  can  conceivably  be  dated 
by  means  of  style  down  to  the  year,  the 
month,  and  even  the  day,  as  happens,  for 
instance,  with  the  watercolors  of  John 
Singer  Sargent.  Style  is  like  a  signature, 
but  infinitely  more  subtle  and  complex. 
Style  is  defined  not  just  from  single  de- 
tails but  from  their  sum.  Faces — the  spe- 
cial contours  of  noses  and  lips  and  eyes — 
are  important,  but  so  is  the  inner  spirit 
that  shines  forth. 

When  you  delve  into  the  style  of  a  work 
of  art,  put  a  series  of  questions  to  it.  Is 
the  style  identifiable,  datable?  Is  it  con- 
sistent with  the  period  of  history  in  which 
the  art  is  supposed  to  have  been  made? 
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is  the  style  consistent  throughout'7  Are  there 
several  styles'.'  If  so,  why'.'  Is  the  work 
that  of  a  youthful  artist  trying  out  several 
manners  in  one  work'.'  Or  is  it  a  deliber- 
ately eclectic  work?  Or  a  fake?  Remember 
that  particularly  with  paintings,  minute 
work  by  a  restorer  even  in  a  small  area  ot 
the  canvas  can  make  the  whole  compo- 
sition look  much  later  than  it  really  is. 
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Analyze  exactly  what  the  subject 
matter  is  and  find  a  comparable  example. 
There  will  seldom  be  a  unique  treatment 
of  a  subject  matter. 


7 


Query  the  owner  carefully  as  to  the 
precise,  provable  pedigree  of  the  work; 
where  and  when  it  was  exhibited;  who 
owned  it  over  time.  And  check  all  docu- 
ments as  carefully  as  you  would  the  piece 
itself.  Documentation  is  prey  to  gifted 
forgers  as  much  as  the  art  itself  is. 


8 


Be  sure  to  ask  a  qualified  expert 
who  has  no  ax  to  grind  for  an  opinion. 
Don't  shrink  from  this,  and  do  not  be  em- 
barrassed by  occasionally  receiving  an 
opinion  that  makes  you  feel  a  bit  silly. 
Great  collectors  often  ask  experts  the  most 
seemingly  obvious  questions. 

Those  are  the  steps  that  make  up  the 
basic  checklist  of  how  to  examine  a  work 
of  art — although  there  are  many  others 
of  a  highly  technical  nature  which  the  truly 
dedicated  collector  may  want  to  pursue, 
such  as  scientific  examination  with  com- 
plex technical  procedures  ranging  from 
carbon  14  to  ultraviolet  light  (see  Con- 
noisseur, May  1982). 

There  is,  however,  one  important  thing 
left  to  do.  That  is  to  go  back  and  see  if 
what  you've  found  conforms  to  the  lust. 
immediate,  instinctive  reaction  that  you 
wrote  down.  If  so,  your  passion  should 
probably  be  consummated.  Now  ask  the 
final  questions  Docs  the  work  of  art  have 
enduring  quality'.'  Does  it  grow,  becoming 
more  beautiful  as  time  passes'.'  Does  it 
penetrate  into  flic  very  recesses  of  your 
possess  it'.'  Yes? 
— T.  H 
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FIVE  CENTURIES  OF  DRAFTSMANSHIP 


For  the  short  span  of  three  weeks,  two 
extraordinary  exhibitions  of  drawings  will 
overlap  at  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art, 
providing  a  rare  opportunity  to  view  the 
full  span  of  draftsmanship  over  the  last 
five  hundred  years:  "Durer  to  Cezanne: 
Northern  European  Drawings  from  the 
Ashmolean  Museum"  (November  16  un- 


til  January  2,  1983),  and  "A  Century  of 
Modern  Drawing"  (to  December  5). 

In  finished  works,  the  artist  presents 
himself  to  the  public  in  his  Sunday  best, 
conscious  of  every  brushstroke.  But  in  his 
drawings — unless  he  intends  them  for 
public  view,  which  traditionally  he  did 
not — he  is  dressed  in  his  smock,  experi- 
menting with  visual  ideas.  Luckily,  Diirer, 
Watteau,  Cezanne,  and  most  other  clas- 
sics did  not  throw  their  drawings  away, 
thus  allowing  the  beholder  to  speculate 
endlessly  on  how  their  minds  worked.  What 
was  Rubens  striving  for  in  the  study  of  a 
male  torso  above,  for  instance?  Was  he 
preoccupied  with  the  massive  texture  of 
the  shoulder  blade?  Was  it  the  perfect, 
flowing  line  of  his  model's  profile  that 
fascinated  him? 

The  overlapping  of  these  two  exhibi- 
tions will  not  only  provoke  such  pleasur- 
able speculation  but  will  also  evoke  telling 
comparisons  between  the  private  draw- 
ings of  the  old  masters  and  such  modern 
compositions  as  the  loving  Plumed  Hat, 
by  Matisse,  at  left,  which  was  conceived 
as  a  finished  work  in  its  own  right.  For 
information,  call:  The  Cleveland  Art  Mu- 
seum, 11150  East  Boulevard,  Cleveland, 
OH  44106;  (216)421-7340. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
BOUILLABAISSE 

Archaeologists  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
publish  their  findings  from  last  summer's 
digs,  but  according  to  preliminary  reports 
on  a  sampling  of  excavations,  the  season 
seems  to  have  been  a  fruitful  one  all  over 
the  world. 

In  Kalavasos,  Cyprus,  a  copper-trading 
center  of  the  late  Bronze  Age,  Dr.  Ian 
Todd  of  Brandeis  University  and  his  team 
uncovered  four  small  clay  cylinders  in- 
scribed with  a  rare  Cypro-Minoan  script 
that  might  throw  valuable  new  light  on 
that  ancient  empire.  The  cylinders  are  ten- 
tatively dated  to  1300  bc 

Several  groups  headed  by  Dr.  Jose- 
phine Flood,  of  the  Australian  Heritage 
Commission,  began  excavating  a  number 
of  aboriginal  rock  shelters,  some  dating 
back  eighteen  thousand  years,  in  the  Cape 
York  peninsula  of  northeast  Australia.  One 
white  sandstone  wall  yielded  a  spectacular 
series  of  red-ocher  paintings,  about  seven 
thousand  years  old,  of  mysterious  reli- 
gious figures  with  headdresses  of  sun  rays. 
A  nearby  site  contains  engravings  of  a 
catfish,  three  meters  long  by  one  meter 
wide,  surrounded  by  shrimp,  eels,  and  tor- 
toises. This  aboriginal  bouillabaisse,  also 
in  red  on  white,  is  reckoned  to  be  several 
thousand  years  old. 

lin  Biddle,  of  England's  Win- 

titute,  has  been  con- 

■  the  abbey 


Rock  paintings  of  spirit  figures  in 
the  Laura  area  of  Cape  York. 

son,  after  years  of  excavating,  he  man- 
aged to  penetrate  past  the  Norman  re- 
mains of  the  abbey  to  its  earliest,  fourth- 
century,  Anglo-Saxon  foundation.  The 
abbey  is  of  special  importance  because 
St.  Alban  is  traditionally  considered  Brit- 
ain's first  Christian  martyr,  and  the  Queen 
paid  an  official  visit  to  the  site  in  July. 

These  expeditions,  and  many  others  in 
Africa,  North  America,  and  South  Amer- 
ica, were  all  facilitated  by  Earthwatch,  a 
nonprofit  institution  that  matches  fervent 
and  qualified  amateurs  with  field  scien- 
tists who  need  hands-on  help.  Earthwatch 
publishes  a  thrice-yearly  catalogue  of  its 
far-flung  field  operations.  For  informa- 
tion, write:  Earthwatch,  10  Juniper  Road, 
Box  127.  Belmont,  MA  02178;  or  call:  (617) 
489-3030.  —Ava  Plakins 

LASERS  IN  VENICE  .  .  . 

A  $4  billion  "stone  clinic"  has  been  in- 
augurated in  Venice  to  tackle  the  resto- 
ration and  preservation  of  the  city's  sadly 
deteriorating  monuments.  Restorers  have 
no  time  to  lose;  many  of  the  colorful  stone 
and  marble  facades  that  once  gave  Vene- 
tian buildings  their  enchanting  air  have 
been  severely  corroded  by  the  elements 
and  by  pollution.  The  clinic's  first  patient 
is,  naturally  enough.  Saint  Mark's.  Its 
sculptures,  columns,  and  marble  reliefs 
seem  to  be  degenerating  into  chalk,  and 


the  laboratory  is  using  the  most  advanced 
techniques — ranging  from  laser-beam 
cleansing  to  chemical  therapy — to  stem, 
if  not  reverse,  the  damage.  If  the  treat- 
ment works,  tourists  can  look  forward  to 
feasting  their  eyes  on  Venice's  splendid 
facades  for  centuries  to  come. 

. . . SONOGRAPHS 
NEAR  ROME 

Archaeologists  have  begun  to  excavate  in 
the  bed  of  the  Tiber  River  near  Rome  in 
search  of  the  grandiose  disposals  of  Ro- 
man imperial  history.  Tradition  has  it  that 
Roman  emperors  banqueting  along  the  river 
were  fond  of  tossing  gold  platters  and  gob- 
lets into  the  water  to  impress  their  reti- 
nues. To  date,  the  excavations  have  not 
reached  so  far  down,  but  they  have  already 
dredged  up  an  impressive  array  of  mu- 
seum pieces,  including  a  medieval  barge 
laden  with  Roman  antiquities,  a  gigantic 
seventeenth-century  floating  mill,  and 
submerged  Roman  ports  and  bridges.  The 
main  problem  for  the  archaeologists  is  the 
lack  of  visibility.  The  Tiber  is  not  only 
one  of  the  world's  most  polluted  rivers; 
it  is  also  one  of  the  muddiest — although 
the  mud  has  undoubtedly  helped  to  pre- 
serve ancient  artifacts  from  corrosion  and 
clandestine  diggers.  Official  divers  are  us- 
ing all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  micro- 
chip age — closed-circuit  television,  sono- 
graphy, magnetometers — to  see  through 
the  silt.  They  expect  to  find  many  more 
artifacts  that  will  provide  stunning  new 
insights  into  the  enigmatic  life  of  the  Eter- 
nal City,  from  its  origins  up  through  the 
Second  World  War.      — Patricia  Corhett 

Ravaged  guardian  of  Saint  Mark's. 
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22  mdllion  dollars'  worth  of  ballplayers  listen  to  me. 

I  listen  to  EE  Hutton. 


When  EFHutton  talks,  people  listen. 
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THEATRE  DE  LA  MODE 

In  Connoisseur's  August  interview  with 
Mine  Gres,  the  doyenne  of  French  fash- 
ion, she  recalled  how  in  1945,  at  the  Lou- 
vre, she  had  helped  to  set  up  the  first 
postwar  fashion  show  in  Paris.  ""As  we 
were  still  short  of  material,  we  revived 
the  old  French  tradition  of  presenting  de- 
signs on  fashion  dolls  instead  of  life-size 
models.  The  dolls  were  made  of  wire  and 
shown  against  scenes  o\  Parisian  life.  .  .  . 
It  was  called  Theatre  de  la  Mode.  .  .  .  The 
exhibition  then  traveled  through  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  where  it  disap- 
peared! To  this  day.  nobody  knows  what 
happened  to  it." 

As  we  have  since  learned  from  several 
of  our  readers,  the  Lilliputian  "theater" 
did  not  disappear.  It  ended  up  in  the  slightly 
out-of-the-way  Maryhill  Museum  of  Art, 
a  private  facility  in  Goldendale,  Washing- 
ton, not  far  from  the  Oregon  border.  The 
museum  acquired  the  dolls  as  a  gift  from 
the  Dress  Designers  Association  of  Paris 
in  1952,  a  few  years  after  the  exhibition 
had  completed  its  successful  tour  of 
American  museums,  thanks  to  the  gifts 
of  persuasion  of  Alma  de  Bretteville 
Spreckles,  a  trustee  of  the  museum,  who 
fell  in  love  with  the  mannequins.  Anyone 
who  ventures  to  Maryhill  today  will  likely 
do  the  same,  for  they  are  unique  little 
masterpieces  of  modern  fashion  design. 
Originally  conceived  by  the  set  designer 
Christian  Berard  as  a  benefit  show  for  war 


victims,  the  theater  was  assembled  by  the 
most  famous  artists  and  couturiers  of  the 
1940s,  including  Jean  Cocteau,  Pierre 
Balmain,  and  Baleneiaga,  as  well  as  Mme 
Gres  and  a  host  of  others.  The  manne- 
quins, built  with  flexible  wire  bent  into 
lifelike  poses,  were  fitted  with  individ- 
ually sculpted  faces,  real  hair,  and  cos- 
tumes and  accessories  that  replicated  their 
full-size  designs  and  materials  down  to 
the  jewelry  and  purse  interiors. 

Unfortunately,  the  theater  is  no  longer 
in  its  original  condition.  The  gems — all 
of  them  real  and  valued  at  $2  million  at 


the  time — were  returned  to  France  after 
the  tour  ended,  late  in  1946.  The  fourteen 
Parisian  scenes  designed  by  Berard  and 
Cocteau  that  accompanied  the  dolls  as 
background  settings  disappeared  myste- 
riously not  long  afterward.  And  many  of 
the  dolls  themselves  have  rotted  away  or 
been  broken  over  the  years,  so  that  now 
only  about  120  remain  in  the  Maryhill 
collection.  But  they  still  constitute  one  of 
the  finest  collections  of  modern  minia- 
tures, as  well  as  an  authoritative  record — 
down  to  the  last  button  and  hat  pin — of 
haute  couture  design  in  1945. 


". .  .OR  YOU  GET  YOUR  MONEY  BACK" 


Owing  to  the  highly  publicized  slump  in 
the  art  market,  most  auction  houses  have 
suffered  substantial  declines  in  sales  this 
year.  One  house  that  is  not  shivering  in 
the  cold  economic  climate  is  the  Richard 
A.  Bourne  Company,  in  Hyannis,  Mas- 
sachusetts, a  small,  sturdy  concern  that 
specializes  in  antique  objects  and  arms 
and  armor.  It  reports  an  increase  in  sales 
of  30  percent  over  last  year  (to  well  over 
$6  million). 

According  to  Richard  Vaule,  the  mili- 


tary-antiques expert  for  Bourne,  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  firm's  success  is 
its  unique  precision  in  writing  its  cata- 
logues. They  are  so  meticulous  in  their 
descriptions  that  many  of  the  company's 
clients  make  their  bids  sight  unseen,  by 
mail,  solely  on  the  authority  of  a  written 
entry  and  perhaps  a  black-and-white  pho- 
tograph. "They  guarantee  their  descrip- 
tions in  writing."  Vaule  says.  "If  an  item 
is  not  what  they  say  it  is,  you  get  your 
money  back.  Sometimes,  I  might  make  a 
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Record-setting   pistols   sold   at    Bourne's. 
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mistake  in  describing  a  hundred-dollar 
pistol  in  the  back  of  the  book,  but  that 
happens  very  seldom." 

Two  other  policies  also  help  to  explain 
Bourne's  exceptional  record:  the  com- 
pany does  not  charge  a  buyer's  premium, 
and  it  refuses  to  accept  reserves  on  con- 
signments. Vaule  admits  that  the  no-re- 
serves policy  is  controversial  (see  article 
on  page  92).  "But  give  me  one  good  rea- 
son why  you  should  be  able  to  set  a  min- 
imum price  on  an  object  you  put  up  for 
auction.  If  it's  genuine,  it  will  bring  its 
own  fair  price,  often  more.  A  year  ago, 
for  instance,  we  sold  this  pair  of  ivory- 
stocked  Dutch  pistols  for  a  record 
$125,000;  the  previous  record  was 
$75,000. "  But  what  if  you  offer  the  sword 
that  William  the  Conqueror  used  at  the 
Battle  of  Hastings,  and  the  highest  bid  is 
ten  dollars?  "Well,  the  auctioneer  can  re- 
ject ridiculous  bids — but  in  any  case,  I've 
worked  with  Bourne  for  many  years,  and 
I  haven't  seen  that  happen  once." 
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Estee  is  the  fragrance 
with  the  most  exceptional 
of  qualities:  presence. 

And  only  one  woman 
could  have  created  it. 

ESTEE  LAUDER 
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CHOICE  AUCTIONS 


New  York— Phillips,  November  3,  1982, 
at  10:00  a.m.  and  2:00  p.m.,  "Important 
Antique  and  Modern  Jewelry."  An  Art 

Deco  platinum  necklace  set  with  fifty-six 
carats  of  diamonds,  estimated  at  $35,000 
to  $40,000.  is  one  of  the  more  unusual 


items  in  this  glittering  selection.  Another 
unique  piece,  also  of  Art  Deco  design,  is 
an  eleven-carat  diamond  and  platinum  ring 
(estimate:  $25,000  to  $30,000). 

London — Sotheby's,  November  11,  1982, 
at  11:00  a.m..  a  selection  of  "Good  Sil- 
ver." The  prime  jewel  of  this  sale  is  a 
George  II  soup  tureen,  dated  1741.  by  Paul 
de  Lamerie,  estimated  to  sell  for  120.000 
to  130,000.  Other  items  include  an  1804 
inkstand  by  Digby  Scott  and  Benjamin 
Smith  (estimate:  £1,000  to  £1,500). 

New  York — Christie's,  December  1, 
1982,  at  10:00  a.m.  and  2:00  p.m.,  pan- 
Asian  sale,  from  the  collection  of  Chris- 
tian Humann.  It  is  just  over  ten  years 
since  the  last  major  sale,  in  London,  of 
Asian  bronzes  and  stone  sculptures  of  such 
exquisite  quality.  Humann's  collection 
contains  many  erotic  items  from  the  fa- 
mous "Sensuous  Immortals"  catalogue- 
by  Dr.  Pratapaditya  Pal,  including  at  least 
twenty  pieces  of  the  highest  rank.  Two 
incomparable  masterpieces  are  a  fif- 
teenth-century Tibetan  Manjusri  group, 
of  polychromed  gilt  copper  with  turquoise 
inlays,  that  should  sell  for  $30,000  to 
$40,000,  and  a  second-century  Indian  stele 
estimated  at  the  same  price. 


New  York — William  Doyle  Galleries, 
November  17,  1982,  Americana  from  the 
historic  Deerfield  collections.  This  sale 
of  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century 
furniture  and  decorative  art  includes  a 
splendid  New  Jersey  William  and  Mary 
high  chest  of  drawers  estimated  at  $10,000 
to  $14,000,  and  thirty  classic  decoys, 
among  them  a  ruddy  turnstone  by  John 
Dilley  (estimate:  $8,000  to  $10,000). 


MIRACLE  FOR 
MURILLO 

Madrid — Murillo  retrospective,  at  the 
Prado  Museum,  until  December  12,  1982. 

Bartolome  Esteban  Murillo  has  at  last 
come  into  his  own  again,  exactly  three 
centuries  after  his  death,  in  16X2,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five.  Last  month  the  Prado 
Museum,  in  Madrid,  inaugurated  the  most 
comprehensive  exhibition  of  his  works  ever 
to  have  been  mounted — more  than  eighty 
paintings  and  drawings  amassed  from 
public  and  private  collections  all  over  the 
world.  It  will  move  to  London's  Royal 
Academy  in  January   1983. 

flic  exhibition  is  one  of  the  most  spec- 
tacular exercises  in  cultural  cooperation 
between  Spam  and  Britain  since  the  Span- 
ish civil  war.  It  came  about  when  Noi  man 
Rosenthal,  the  newl\  appointed  exhibi- 
tions officer  lo  the  Royal  Academy,  went 
to  Madrid  in  1977  on  a  museum  mission. 
At  a  dinner  party  arranged  by  the  British 
consul,  he  met  Pita  Andrade,  then  the 
director  ol  the  Prado.  I  he  two  men  dis- 
covered then  common  admiration  lor  the 


works  of  Murillo;  they  agreed  that  a  joint 
venture  by  their  respective  institutions 
would  be  a  good  thing;  and  they  suddenly 
remembered  that  1982  was  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  painter's  death  (which  came 
about  as  the  result  of  his  falling  off  a  scaf- 


fold while  he  was  painting  a  Marriage  of 
Saint  Catherine  in  Cadiz). 

The  result,  this  exhibition,  is  a  miracle 
of  organization  that  marks  a  significant 
turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  artist's 
reputation.  Likely  as  we  are  to  think  of 
Murillo  purely  as  a  purveyor  of  devotional 
pictures  of  the  Madonna,  characterized 
by  a  certain  softness  of  handling,  grace- 
fulness of  expression,  and  by  that  kind  of 
spiritual  sensuality  which  was  so  essential 
a  part  of  all  Counter-Reformation  culture, 
it  comes  as  something  of  a  surprise  to 
discover  the  immense  range  and  versatil- 
ity of  his  works.  Brought  up  in  the  na- 
turalistic style  of  painting  which  found  its 
supreme  expression  in  the  works  of  Ve- 
lazquez. Murillo  always  remained  close 
to  the  people  of  his  time.  His  saints  and 
Virgins  exude  the  qualities  of  his  fellow 
citizens,  and  it  was  to  this  part  of  his 
talents  that  he  owed  his  skills  as  a  por- 
traitist, less  penetrating  than  Velazquez, 
less  profound  than  Goya,  but  sympathetic, 
kindly,  gentle. 

Fully  to  comprehend  his  powerful  sense 
of  composition,  the  certainty  and  fluency 
of  his  draftsmanship,  and  the  subtle  ele- 
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oloring.  one  must  turn, 
as  this  exhibition  convincingly  demon- 
strates, to  such  great  religious  composi- 
tions as  his  Return  from  Egypt  of  the  Hoh 
Family  (previous  page).  More  than  any  of 
his  secular  works,  they  reveal  his  typically 
Spanish  spirituality,  his  warm  humanism. 
and  his  precocious  ability  to  anticipate  in 
the  seventeenth  century  the  florid  quality 
of  the  Rococo  in  the  eighteenth. 

To  put  the  exhibition  together  was  as 
much  a  triumph  as  revising  Munllo's  rep- 
utation was.  The  key  dramatis  personae 
have  since  altered.  Rosenthal  still  holds 
his  job  at  the  Royal  Academy,  but  Pita 
Andrade  has  been  succeeded  at  the  Prado 
by  Federico  Sopeha.  Most  dramatic  of 
all,  the  highly  regarded  Javier  Tussel,  who 
as  director  general  of  the  state  museums 
of  Spain  oversaw  early  preparations  for 
the  venture,  was  summarily  dismissed  from 
his  post  in  May.  The  Prado's  side  of  the 
Murillo  arrangements  is  now  being  han- 
dled by  Manuela  Mena,  the  assistant  di- 
rector and  the  youngest  woman  ever  to 
have  held  a  job  of  this  status.  For  infor- 
mation, call:  Museo  del  Prado,  Madrid; 
468-0950.  —Bernard  Denvir 


ROYAL  FAVORITE 

London — "Van  Dyke  in  England,"  at 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  Novem- 
ber 19,  1982,  until  March  20,  1983. 

Van  Dyke's  period  in  England  as  the 
favorite  painter  of  Charles  1  resulted  in 
many  of  his  liveliest  portraits.  One  reason 
was  that  he  was  the  painter  most  capable 
of  producing  flattering  likenesses  of  the 


NEWS  FROM  THAILAND— 5,000  YEARS  AGO 


Philadelphia — "Discovery  of  a  Lost 
Bronze  Age:  Ban  Chiang,"  at  the  Uni- 
versity Museum  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  November  12,  1982,  until 
January  31,  1983. 

Until  a  decade  ago.  anthropologists  be- 
lieved that  the  prehistoric  peoples  of 
Southeast  Asia  lagged  far  behind  the  Chi- 
nese in  their  cultural  development.  Then 
a  series  of  excavations  in  Ban  Chiang,  in 
Thailand,  in  the  1970s,  utterly  demolished 
the  old  theories.  Findings  at  the  sites 
showed  that  in  Thailand,  at  least,  the  early 
inhabitants  had  already  developed  a  set- 
tled, agricultural  civilization  by  the  third 
millennium  n  (  They  used  sophisticated 
techniques  of  firing  pottery  ami  ceramic 
figurines,  and,  most  important  of  all,  de- 
veloped then  own  methods  of  making 
bronze  tools  independently  of  the  Chi- 
nese. This  exhibition—  a  collaborative  ef- 
fort ol  the  Smithsonian  SITES  program, 
the  Thai  museum  authorities,  and  the  Uni- 
versity Museum— is  the  first  to  display  a 
wide  selection  of  the  myriad  artifacts 
unearthed  at  Han  Chiang,  comprising  more 
than  150  choice  items,  such  as  the  bur- 
nished pot  at  right.  In  addition,  the  cu- 
rators have  tried  to  show  the  artifacts  in 


their  original  context,  using  life-size 
models  of  key  burial  sites,  detailed  pho- 
tographs, and  a  side  exhibition  of  natural 
materials  that  evokes  the  region's  prehis- 
toric ecology.  It  was  a  rich  ecology  in- 
deed, and  its  inhabitants  used  it  to  full 
advantage.  After  its  run  in  Philadelphia, 
the  exhibition  will  travel  to  .seven  other 
major  cities,  including  Dallas,  Louisville, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Los  Angeles.  For  information,  call:  SIFFS, 
Washington,  DC  20560:  (202)  357-2700. 


diminutive  monarch  and  members  of  his 
court.  Beyond  that,  his  subject  pictures, 
especially  on  religious  themes,  were  not 
much  in  demand  in  Protestant  England. 
From  his  arrival  in  England,  in  1632.  to 
his  death,  in  London,  in  1641,  Van  Dyke 
concentrated  on  portraits  of  public  per- 
sonages. While  some  of  these  are  very 
well  known,  many  have  not  been  sub- 
jected to  detailed  scrutiny  of  late.  This 
show,  selected  and  catalogued  by  Sir  Oliver 
Miller,  surveyor  of  the  Queen's  pictures, 
draws  from  the  royal  collection  and  from 
other  sources  as  far  afield  as  Russia  and 
Australia,  and  should  help  to  round  out 
our  knowledge  of  the  Dutch  master.  For 
information,  call:  The  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  St.  Martin's  Plate,  London  WC2; 
01-930-1552.  —John  Russell  Taylor 

WILSON'S  COMEBACK 

London — Richard  Wilson  exhibition,  at 
the  Tate  Gallery,  November  3,  1982,  un- 
til January  2,  1983. 

Since  the  last  comprehensive  showing 
of  Wilson's  muted  landscapes,  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  appreciations  of  the  early 
masters  of  the  English  landscape  school 
have  changed  considerably.  Wilson  (1714— 
82)  has  begun  to  be  regarded  as  more  and 


more  important — even,  in  his  own  quiet 
way,  revolutionary.  This  carefully  selected 
exhibition — with  almost  one  hundred 
paintings  and  half  as  many  drawings — 
vividly  shows  why,  giving  as  it  does  a 
balanced  picture  of  Wilson's  develop- 
ment, and  of  his  relations  with  the  British 
art  and  culture  of  his  time.  His  austere 
but  evocative  sense  of  color  and  design 
meshes  very  well  with  the  current  turning 
away  from  Romantic  extravagances,  and 
this  exhibition  should  bring  him  back  into 
full  favor.  The  show  will  move  to  the  Yale 
Center  for  British  Art  next  April  for  three 
months.  For  information,  call:  Fate  Gal- 
lery, Millhank.  London  SW1;  01-321-1313. 
-John  Russell  Taylor 
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OFTEN  IMITATED^  NEVER  DUPLICATED: 
THE  AUDEMARS  PIGUET  ROYAL  OAK. 


From  the  beginning,  the  Audemars  Piguet  Royal  Oak  was  unique.  Never  before  was  there 
exciting  instrument  conceived,  executed  and  numbered  like  a  fine  work  of  art. 

As  a  result,  the  Royal  Oak  was  the  first  watch  you  could  wear  effortlessly  and  elegantly  from  morning's 

first  swim  up  through  evening's  last  nightcap. 

Since  that  beginning,  its  famous  face  has  sported  arid  dressed  the  world's  most  famous  wrists. 

A  fitting  tribute  to  the  Swiss  master  craftsmen  who,  for  generations,  keep  proving  that  the  world's 

most  exclusive  watches  are  from  Audemars  Piguet. 

The  Royal  Oak.  Still  an  unequalled  example  of  what  may  be  achieved  by  the  human  hands. 
And  still  within  reach  of  a  fortunate  few. 


iuaemars  Pipet 

The  most  exclusive  watch  in  the  world 


FOR  BROCHURE,  WRITE  TO:  AUDEMARS  PIGUET,  301  EAST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10022 
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ARS  BOREALIS 

New  York — "Northern  Light:  Realism 
and  Symbolism  in  Scandinavian  Paint- 
ing, 1880-1910,"  at  the  Brooklyn  Mu- 
seum, November  10,  1982,  through  Jan- 
uary 9,  1983. 

In  "Scandinavia  Today,"  the  two-year- 
long celebration  of  Nordic  culture  that 
comprises  a  multitude  of  traveling  exhi- 
bitions currently  in  American  museums, 
the  nations  of  Scandinavia  present  their 
best  image.  The  whole  affair  is  a  public- 


relations  agent's  paradise  and-  we  are 
happy  to  report — lives  up  to  a  visitor's 
highest  expectations. 

"Northern  Light"  is  one  of  the  more 
compelling  offerings,  with  a  superb  se- 
lection of  paintings  by  thirty-six  artists 
who  were  instrumental  in  creating  the  stark 
identity  of  northern  modernism.  The  giant 
among  them,  of  course,  is  the  Norwegian 
painter  Edvard  Munch,  and  the  exhibition 
contains  eight  of  his  prime  masterpieces, 
including  The  Voice  and  The  Dance  oj 
Life.  One  can  appreciate  Munch  in  the  full 
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THE  DUTCH  MEAN 
BUSINESS 

New  York — "Fine  Arts  of  the  Nether- 
lands," at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
November  20-28,  1982. 

Six  of  the  top  art  dealers  in  Holland 
have  pooled  the  cream  of  then  collections 
to  mount  an  exhibition  "to  show  the 
American  collectors  what  the  Dutch  mean 
with  the  word  'quality.'  "  We  don't  know 
whether  all  the  120  paintings  and  selected 
objets  in  the  display  arc  as  inspired  as  the 
flower  arrangement  by  Jan  Brueghel  the 
Elder  shown  on  this  page.  But  the  works 
are  impressive.  You  will  find  portraits  and 
genre  paintings  by  virtually  every  lumi- 
nary of  classical  Netherlandish  art.  in- 
cluding Rembrandt.  Rubens,  and  the  var- 
ious Brueghels.  The  six  dealers  seem  to 
have  made  their  point. 


swim  ot  his  own  cultural  context,  sur- 
rounded by  such  predecessors  and  con- 
temporaries as  Christian  Krohg.  Harald 
Sohlberg,  and  Richard  Bergh  (who  painted 
Nordic  Summer  Evening,  left,  in  the  early 
1900s).  Even  if  they  cannot  be  said  to 
form  a  Scandinavian  "school"  of  turn- 
of-the-century  painting,  they  all  capture 
the  strict  constraint  of  emotions  that  per- 
vades the  farms  and  cities  of  Scandinavia. 
For  information,  call:  The  Brooklyn  Mu- 
seum, Eastern  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  NY 
U23H;  (212)  638-5000. 

TIMELESS  CLOCKS 

New  York — "French  Clocks  in  North 
American  Collections,"  at  the  Frick 
Collection,  November  2,  1982,  until 
January  30,  1983. 

Henry  Clay  Frick  collected  very  few 
clocks — indeed,  solely  French  ones.  When 
the  museum  recently  decided  to  focus  at- 
tention on  his  horological  acquisitions  by 
mounting  a  major  loan  exhibition  around 
them,  the  curators  respected  the  founder's 
original  bias  regarding  provenance.  The 
exhibition  contains  nearly  a  hundred  ex- 
amples, ranging  in  date  from  the  1530s  to 
the  1820s  and  including  timeless  master- 
pieces by  Fobis,  Plantard.  Cressent,  and 
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other  clockmakers  and  designers  in  the 
great  French  tradition  of  horlogerie.  The 
mideighteenth-century  clock  illustrated 
here,  for  instance,  signed  by  Claude  du 
Grand  Mesnil,  is  one  of  the  exhibition's 
choice  specimens  of  Rococo  timekeep- 
ing. For  information,  call:  The  Frick  Col- 
lection, 1  East  Seventieth  Street,  New  York, 
NY  10021:  (212)  2H8-0700.U 
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Believe  in  magic, 


i  he  most  beautiful  parts 
of  the  present  are  often 
renewed  visions  of  the  past 

Atelier  martex? 
a  collection  of  distinguished 
bedding  with  sheets  of 
200  threads  per  square  inch, 
here, "simply  violets."  3* 
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"Simply  Violets"  includes  products  of  50%  Dacron®  polyester  and  50%  combed  < 
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DISCOVERY 


13,000  VERY  RARE  PRINTS 


The  late  Louis  Holmarfs  collection 
of  early  printed  portraits  is  the  most 
important  still  in  private  hands— for 
the  time  being. 
By  Kenneth  Baker 


From  the  turn  of  the  century  until  his 
death,  in  1939,  Louis  Arthur  Holman  was 
obsessed  with  the  study  and  acquisition 
of  fine  etchings  and  engravings.  Combin- 
ing vocation  and  avocation,  he  spent  his 
last  decade  as  proprietor  of  a  print  shop 
in  Boston,  acquiring  an  almost  legendary 
reputation  for  expertise  and  integrity,  as 
well  as  more  than  150,000  prints,  draw- 
ings, and  photographs.  When  this  soft- 
spoken  man  died,  at  seventy-three,  he  left 
his  son  Richard  the  entire  inventory,  in- 
cluding some  100,000  printed  portraits. 
Richard  Holman  continued  to  run  the  shop 
in  his  father's  low-key  fashion. 

Louis  Holman  had  been  so  important 
a  figure  in  the  print  world  of  his  day  that 
word  of  his  collection's  caliber  continued 
to  circulate,  stimulating  the  interest  of  many 
collectors,  among  them  a  Boston-based 
print  dealer.  Jay  Lee  Jaroslav,  who  now 
lectures  on  the  economics  of  taste  at  Bran- 
deis  University.  An  expert  in  early  Eu- 
ropean prints,  inquisitive  and  loquacious 
by  nature,  Jaroslav  developed  a  deep  in- 
terest in  printed  portraits  while  buying  for 
private  clients  of  financial  institutions  in 
England,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland.  The 
lore  of  Holman's  reputation  as  a  collector 
set  him  to  wondering:  what  treasures  must 
the  man  have  accumulated  in  nearly  four 
decades  of  collecting'.' 

In  1477  Richard  Holman  decided  to  re- 
tire and  to  sell  the  inventory  of  Holman's 
Print  Shop.  The  buyer  who  presented  him- 
self was  William  Greenbaum,  a  print  dealer 
in  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  eager  to  ac- 
quire the  collection  on  account  of  its  di- 
versity and  great  depth.  Jaroslav  heard  of 
the  sale  while  he  was  teaching  at  the  Bos- 
ton Museum  o\  Fine  Arts. 

He  got  in  touch  with  the  collection's 
new  owner  and  after  examining  the  por- 
trait holdings  determined  that  at  the  heart 
of  them  was  pi  most      iportant 
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Kenneth  Hoi  art  ■  •' 
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Top:  A  frowning  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  by  Renold  Elstrack.  Bottom: 
Title  page  of  a  1748  catalogue  of 
printed  portraits.  Right:  King  Louis 
XIV,  after  the  painting  by  Hy- 
acinthe  Rigaud. 

bought  approximately  13,000  prints,  dat- 
ing from  1490  to  1750,  for  what  he  now 
describes  as  "a  very  fair  price." 

Coming  into  possession  of  the  collec- 
tion was,  relatively  speaking,  much  easier 
than  discovering  what  in  fact  he  had.  Con- 
sulting rare  books  and  catalogues  that  were 
part  of  Holman's  legacy,  Jaroslav  has  spent 
long  hours  researching  and  arranging  the 
prints.  He  soon  realized  that  some  of  the 
items  in  the  collection  are  by  such  famous 
artists  as  Anthony  Van  Dyck  and  Hendrik 
Goltzius,  but  a  great  many  more  are  the 


work  of  engravers  and  book  illustrators 
who  were  not  regarded  as  fine  artists  in 
their  own  time,  or  who  slipped  into  ob- 
scurity after  the  market  for  portrait  en- 
gravings waned  eighty  years  ago. 

THE  BRIGHTEST  AND  BEST 

Virtually  every  important  portrait  en- 
graver active  in  England  and  northern  Eu- 
rope during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  turns  out  to  be  represented  in 
the  Holman  collection,  often  by  first-state 
impressions  that  have  long  been  unob- 
tainable. Some  of  the  more  significant 
names  include  Robert  Nanteuil,  Gerard 
Edelinck,  Wenzel  Hollar,  William  Fai- 
thorne,  the  Drevet  family,  and  the  Van  de 
Passe  family.  Indeed,  many  of  the  works 
first  appear  listed  as  "rare"  in  catalogues 
dating  as  far  back  as  1748. 
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Precious. 


It  is  often  said  that  Godiva*  Chocolates  should  not  he  valued  in  pounds,  but  rather  in  Carats.         ^ 

For  each  elegant  piece  is  deliciqusly  precious.  Morsels  of  luscious  chocolate  $jj 
that  seem  shaped  by  a  jeweler's  hand  are  filled  with  sumptuous  extravagances.  •* 

And  all  are  preciously  packaged  in  three,  two,  one,  and  one-half  pound  assortments.  GOD  I VA® 
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BRUXELIES  •  NEW  YORK 
PARIS-COLOGNE 


Godiva  Choeolatier,  701  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022. 


DISCOVERY 


"Holman  was  an  enthusiast, 
an  informed  amateur 
who  became  a  .    .    .  scholar 
because  his  passion  for 
rare  prints  demanded  it." 


Although  the  quality  of  the  impressions 
in  the  collection  is  extraordinary,  many 
people  today  will  find  the  images  oi  as 
much  historic  as  aesthetic  interest.  The 
subjects  of  the  printed  portraits  were  among 
the  most  eminent  Europeans  of  the  fif- 
teenth, sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. Holman  rarely  bought  an  individ- 
ual print,  because  the  market  value  of  early 
portraits  was  so  low  during  the  thirty-tive 
years  he  was  collecting.  Instead,  he  bought 
folios — all  the  available  images  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  for  example. 

"Prints  are  one  of  the  last  categories 
in  which  you  can  still  build  a  really  fine 
collection  without  spending  a  family  for- 
tune," Jaroslav  says.  "But  portrait  en- 
gravings of  this  rarity  and  quality  will 
appeal  even  to  people  who  do  not  consider 
themselves  collectors  or  art  investors.  A 
contemporary  mathematician,  say,  is  very 
likely  to  have  some  curiosity  about  the 
social  history  of  his  science,  and  his  pre- 
decessors in  it.  Such  a  person  might  be 
fascinated  by  a  folio  of  portraits  of  math- 
ematicians, for  instance." 

HIGH  QUALITY,  RISING  PRICES 

In  acquainting  himself  with  the  contents 
of  the  collection,  Jaroslav  began  to  piece 
together  a  picture  of  the  man  whose  acu- 
men and  taste  had  created  it.  Louis  Hoi 
man  was  born  in  1X66  on  Prince  Edward 
Island.  Alter  emigrating  from  Canada,  he 
worked  as  art  editor  of  New  England  mag- 
azine, was  later  art  editor  of  the  Youth' s 
Companion,  and  in  1901  began  collecting 
etchings  and  engravings  in  earnest  — 
though  he  had  always  collected  in  a  minor 
way.  At  that  time,  owing  to  a  financial 
panic,  the  international  art  market  was 
flooded  with  the  kinds  of  early  prints  that 
fascinated  Holman.  But  there  were  lew 
buyers.  Even  though  many  of  the  contents 
of  these  collections  were  rare,  even  unique, 
prints,  they  could  he  had  lor  a  song. 

Goodspeed's  Book  Shop 
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Top:  Bejeweled  and  wary,  Queen 
Elizabeth  I,  by  William  Van  de 
Passe.  Bottom:  His  brother  Simon 
Van  de  Passe's  portrait  of  the  math- 
ematician Aaron  Rathborne. 

1919,  acquiring  many  items  from  the  col- 
lection of  Joseph  Meder  and  buying  from 
Washington  Irving  Jenkins  of  Clinton, 
Massachusetts,  what  was  then  considered 
the  major  private  collection  of  early  En- 
glish portrait  prints  in  America.  Holman 
gleaned  many  pieces  that  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  had  belonged  to  Pierre- 
Jean  Mariette,  the  first  great  connoisseur 
collector-dealer  of  prints  and  drawings; 
and  others  once  owned  by  such  celebrated 
collectors  as  Horace  Walpole.  Holman 
meticulously  researched  and  documented 
whatever  was  purchased.  The  authority  of 
his  publications  and  annotated  catalogues 


came  to  be  accepted  worldwide. 

In  1929  Holman  left  Goodspeed's  and 
in  1930  opened  his  own  shop.  He  was 
a  1  read)  in  possession  of  a  wealth  of  prints, 
most  of  which  he  had  purchased  from 
Goodspeed's  inventory;  their  only  other 
good  impressions  had  gone  into  major 
museum  collections.  Holman  kept  a  low 
profile  and  ran  his  business  in  the  same 
spirit  that  guided  his  collecting.  "Holman 
was  an  enthusiast,"  says  Jaroslav,  "an  in- 
formed amateur  who  became  a  recog- 
nized scholar  because  his  passion  for  rare 
prints  demanded  it.  He  valued  prints  as  a 
collector,  not  as  a  speculator  would." 

THE  STUFF  OF  LEGENDS 

As  Holman's  reputation  grew,  legends  grew 
up  around  him.  One  tells  how  a  collector 
once  entered  his  shop  and  found  there  a 
piece  he  had  sought  for  years.  The  print 
was  marked  "35-"  in  pencil.  Even  though 
he  considered  the  price  more  than  rea- 
sonable, the  collector  could  not  refrain  from 
haggling  a  bit.  He  offered  twenty  for  it. 
Holman  thought  for  a  moment  and  then 
agreed.  Delighted,  the  collector  handed 
him  a  twenty-dollar  bill.  Holman  thanked 
him  and  gave  him  $19.80  in  change. 

Jaroslav  wishes  the  works  Holman  ac- 
cumulated so  lovingly  to  go  into  the  hands 
of  people  and  institutions  that  will  take 
care  of  them  rather  than  to  speculative 
buyers.  "The  prolonged  lack  of  high-qual- 
ity portrait  engravings  and  of  a  market  for 
them  has  discouraged  speculators.  The 
market  has  been  primarily  institutional. 
The  availability  of  the  Holman  collection 
creates  a  tremendous  opportunity  for  the 
collector  to  acquire  museum-quality  prints 
at  a  reasonable  cost."  Jaroslav  himself  is 
certainly  not  oblivious  to  the  investment 
value  of  the  prints.  "Even  the  slightest 
shift  in  the  collector  climate  will  cause 
the  market  value  of  these  works  to  rise 
dramatically,"  he  says  optimistically. 

He  cautions  the  inexperienced  collector 
to  distinguish  between  rarity  and  scarcity. 
"A  rare  print  is  a  fine  print  that  has  some 
importance  to  art  history  or  to  the  history 
of  civilization  in  general .  A  print  can  be  ex- 
tremely scarce  and  a  fine  impression  and 
still  have  no  importance  in  these  terms." 
No  one  understood  these  distinctions  bet- 
ter than  Louis  Holman.  He  knew  that 
quality  of  impression  and  the  historical 
significance  of  a  piece  were  enough  to 
guarantee  that  in  the  long  run  the  market 
value  of  a  rare  portrait  would  take  care 
of  itself.  That  of  course  is  why  Jaroslav 
acquired  the  Holman  collection  and  why 
he  stands  to  benefit  by  its  appreciation. n 
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Photograph  by  David  Funt 
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CARIMATIJEWELKRS  INC.  773  MADISON  AVKNli:  ■  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10028  (212)  734-5727 
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-  FINE  ENGLISH  ANTIQUES 


An  exceedingly  fine  quality,  rare  and  well  proportioned 
early  18th  Century  Queen  Anne/George  I  yewtreewood 
lowboy,  having  3  small  drawers  with  an  elegant  apron  on 
cabriole  legs  terminating  in  trifid  feet,  circa  1710-1720. 
W  29"  D  20"  H  29" 


An  elaborately  carved  pair  of  George  11  mahogany  side 
chairs  of  imposing  dimensions,  having  tassel-hung 
drapery  carved  pierced  top  rails  and  interlaced  back 
splats.  Upholstered  seats  covered  in  Scalamandre 
tapestry.  Th  hips  above  boldly  carved  acanthus 

leaf  and  hell-husk  knees  on  cabriole  legs  terminating  in 


A  superb  pair  of  George  III  marquetry  inlaid  satin  wood 
demi-lune  games  tables,  having  inlaid  shell  designs  on 
fan-shaped  tops,  each  with  a  biaze  lined  interior  on  finely 
tapered  legs  ending  in  spade  feet,  circa  1790. 
W  39"  D  19'/2"  H  30" 
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Designed  by  Pablo  deLeon 
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The  Jewels  of  Christie's,  like  its  experts,  are  one-of-a-kind 
in  Importance,  Accessibility  and  Reliability. 

/  for  Christie 's  Guide  to  the  Identifying,  Buying  and  Selling  of  fine jewelry  at  auction.  Write: 
■:,  502  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  New  York  10022.  Telephone (212)546-1 133 
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ne  Art  Auctioneers.  Since  1766. 


London  1785-1800 
by  Richard  Crossley 
(Service  for  twelve) 


Sfamea  3Roira»on 

>W  V_  INC. 

15  EAST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10022     (212)  752-6166 
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JAMES  ROBINSON'S 

HAND-MADE 

FLATWARE 

Probably  the  only 
sterling  silver  flatware 
made  anywhere  that 
equals  the  originals 
in  superb  craftsman- 
ship, exquisite  detail, 
and  exceptional 
durability.  And 
because  they  are 
really  still  hand-made, 
most  of  our  18 
patterns  can  be 
altered  to  suit  your 
special  needs. 
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Diamond,  Emerald 
&.  Ruby  Brooch 


Diamond,  Ruby 

&  Emerald  Pendant/ Brooch 


Ruby  &  Diamond 
Earrings 


Diamond 

Earrings 
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Robert  Domergue  &  Company 

A  small  Louis  XV  walnut  parquetry  commode 

with  rouge  royale  marble  top,  France,  circa 

1760.   82.6  cm.  (32  V2  in  J  high,  69.9  cm. 

(27'  2  in.)  wide,  40.3  cm.  (157/s  in.)  deep.    A 

Louis  XVI  giltioood  barometer-thermometer 

retaining  its  original  gilding.  France,  circa  1780. 

561)  Jackson  Street.  San  Francisco,  94133 
Telephone  (415)  781-4034 
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San  Francisco 
Antique  Dealers 
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JACKSON  SQUARE 


Norman  Shepherd 

Chippendale  triple  top  gaming  table,  one  section 
with  inlay  checkerboard  and  Backgammon, 
another  inserted  with  green  leather  for  cards 
and  a  third  with  beautifully  grained  mahogany, 
circa  1760.    Closed,  77.5  cm.  (30Vz  in.)  high, 
76.5  cm.  (30V*  in.)  wide,  38.5  cm.  (15  Vi  in.)  deep. 
Open,  71.5  cm.  (281/*  in.)  high,  775  cm. 
(30%  m.)  x  71.5  cm.  (30Vt  in.)  square. 

458  Jackson  Street,  San  Francisco  94111 
Telephone  (415)  362-4145 
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UCTION 


December  10-12,  Friday  and 
Saturday  at  1 1  a.m.  Sunday  at  Noon 


18th  and 
19th  Century 
American,  English 
and  Continental  fur- 
niture and  decorations. 
American  and  European 
paintings,  silver  porcelains, 
crystal,  jewelry  and  rugs. 

Illustrated  Catalogue 
by  U.S.  mail,  $15 

Post  sale  price  list  $2. 

Catalogue  at  door,  admits  two,  $12 

Free  brochure  mailed  on  request. 

Exhibition 

December  3-6,  Friday  thru  Monday. 
Daily  10  to  5.  Sunday  at  Noon. 
Admission  $  1 ,  to  benefit  Hospice 
Care  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

A  buyei  s  premium  oj  10%  will  he  applied  to  all 
property  sold  Weschler's  does  not  own  any  of  the 
items  auctioned   We  act  solely  a^  agent  for  others 
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WESCHLER'S 

Fine  Arts  Auctioneers  si  net 
Adan  .  &  Son 

90S  E  Street,  N.  \  20004 
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Dimensions:  40  x  26 


JAMES  II 


GALLERIES,  LTD 


specializing  in  fine 
nineteenth-century  antiques 


15  EAST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10022     (212)  355-7040 


Painted  and  Gilt  Decorated  Cassone.  Italian,  late  15th  early  16th  Century.  Length  5'2".  Depth  1'93".  Height  1'93". 


EARLY  FURNITURE 

ORIENTALAND  EUROPEAN 

WORKS  OF  ART 
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TELEPHONE:  01 -499  2858 
CABLES    BARGRO  LONDON  W1 


NT  STREET   .ONDON  W1Y  5HE 


San  Francisco 


Fine  Antique  Chinese  Oval  Shaped  Covered  Vase 

in  theMpgul  style;  9  inches  high 

Chien  Lung  mark  and  period,  1736-1795  A.D. 

Provenance:  Charles  M Pratt collection 
catalogued  by  Salmony  (#45) 

q.  maUna,  iiMc. 

680  MadisOii  Avenue  *New  York,  N.Y.  10021 
telephone:  (212)  593-0323 

•    Member:  Appraisers  Association  of  America,  Inc. 


New  Orleans 


Jr  1  •  |      "It  seems  she  hangs  upon  the 

|l  "■ll/^Vr'  cneek  of  night  like  a  rich  jewel" 
IC"^I  (Romeo  and  Juliet,  l,V,49) 
I  V^L  J.X^^^  ^  Juliet,  when  Romeo  first  sees 
I  her  -  a  powerful  Renaissance  image  of  perfect  youth 
'  before  perfect  passion.  This  image,  central  to  Shake- 
speare's play  and  the  ballets  based  on  it,  has  inspired 
great  moments  in  theatre  and  dance.  Paul  Fairley  has  captured 
this  image  in  this  stunning  original  bronze  sculpture.  The  rich 
textures  of  the  Renaissance  imagination,  the  supple  beauty  of 
youth,  and  the  grace  and  power  of  the  dance,  are  all  a  part  of  the 
magic  that  is  Juliet 

Poised  on  a  base  of  green  natural  marble,  Juliet  captures  the 
fluidity  and  strength  of  the  ballerina.  Fairley  has  taken  infi- 
nite care  in  creating  a  piece  that  is  historically,  and  technically 
accurate.  The  detail  of  the  hands,  the  exact  position  of  the  legs, 
the  beaded  head  piece  and  the  handetched  embroidery  on  her 
gown  attest  to  the  exquisite  craftsmanship  employed  in  the 
creation  of  this  sculpture.  To  have  created  all  this  detail  in  a  flaw- 
less representational  figure  that  stands  18"  high  and  weighs 
approximately  10  pounds  attests  to  Fairley's  enormous  talent 
and  skill  which  is  virtually  unmatched  in  the  world  of  contem- 
porary sculpture. 

Artmark  Sculptures  Ltd.  invites  you  to  share  the  magic 
L  Fairley  has  created  and  the  excitement  of  owning  this 
original  bronze  sculpture. 

Juliet  is  being  issued  in  a  limited  edition  of  999,  plus  2  Artist's 
proofs.  Each  sculpture  is  prepared  and  cast  by  the  lost  wax  pro- 
cess under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  artist.  Each  sculpture  in 
the  edition  will  include  the  foundry  mark  and  is  signed  and  num- 
bered by  the  artist.  A  Certificate  of  Authenticity  will  accompany 
each  sculpture. 

The  price  for  this  very  special  subscription  is  $1,525  U.S.  or 
$1,950  CDN.  You  may  order  your  Juliet  today  by  calling  toll  free 
or  writing  to  us. 

GUARANTEE 

ARTMARK  SCULPTURES  LTD.  guarantees  that  the  sculp- 
ture is  an  original  creation  of  Paul  Fairley;  the  Edition  is 
limited  as  specified;  and  each  piece  is  approved  by  the  artist 
before  shipment.  ARTMARK  SCULPTURES  LTD.  uncondition- 
ally guarantees  to  repurchase  your  bronze  at  the  issue  price 
of  $1,525  U.S.  or  $1,950  CDN.  any  time  within  six  months  of 
your  purchase. 

HOW  TO  ORDER 

You  may  reserve  your  Juliet  by  sending  us  your  check  now. 
Issue  price  $1,525  U.S.  or  $1,950  CDN.  Major  credits  cards 
accepted.  A  five  payment  installment  plan  can  be  arranged.  Cost 
of  credit  is  included  in  the  purchase  price. 

TO  ORDER,  CALL  TOLL  FREE 
1-800-828-8222  (except  New  York  State  residents)  call: 
1-800-462-4644  or  write:  ARTMARK  SCULPTURES  LTD., 
RO.  Box  541  Lenox  Hill  PC,  New  York,  NY  10021  foran  illustrated 
brochure.  In  Canada,  call  1-800-268-9054  or  write:  ARTMARK 
SCULPTURES  LTD.,  250  Adelaide  Street,  West,  Toronto, 
Ontario  M5H  1X6  for  an  illustrated  brochure. 


Artmark  Sculptures  Ltd. 

New  York  and  Toronto 

"Juliet"  by  Paul  Fairley  <^  Artmark  Sculptures  Ltd.  1982 


The  opulence  of  Art  Nouveau  Silver  for 

the  dressing  table:  (A) English  picture  frame, 

Birmingham,  1911,  9"  high,  $880;  (B)  French 

gilt  cologne  bottle,  circa  1900,  $640; 
(C)  French  gilt  powder  jar,  circa  1900,  $1240; 

(D)pair  of  American  scent  flasks, 

Tiffany  &  Co.,  New  York,  circa  1880,  $1600; 

(E)  English  dresser  tray,  Chester, 

1901, 121/4"  long,  $760. 


I 


^ 


the  source 


ry,  L.I.  (516)  832-9000.  Paramus  Park;  N.J. 
vy  York  State  call  toll-free  (800)  223-2326. 
"  at  our  New  York  City  or  800  numbers. 


Frederick  Carl  Frieseke 

(1874-1939) 

Nasturtiums 

Oil  on  canvas,  32  x  u2(i  inches 
Signed:  EC.  Frieseke 
Painted  in  France,  circa  1905 


Berry -Hill  Galleries,  Inc. 

743  Fifth  Avenue,  at  57th  Street,  New  York  10022  •  (212)  371-6777 

Member  of  the  Art  Dealers  Association  of  America,  Inc. 

Member  of  the  National  Antique  and  Art  Dealers  Association  iff  America,  Inc. 


"The  Tambourine  Girl" 

John  Haynes-Williams 

1836-  1908 

Oil  on  Canvas:  24"  x  18"  -  cm.  61  x  45.5 

Outside  frame:  30"  x  24"  -  cm.  76  x  61 


Fine  Paintings  by 
recorded  artists 

Henry  Andrews,  Constant  Artz,  N.  H.  J.  Baird,  E.  C.  Barnes,  E.P. 
Berne-Bellecour,  F.  M.  Bennett,  Maurice  Bompard,  B.  L.  Borione, 
C.  Bouter,  A.  de  Breanski,  Edgar  Bundy,  J.  Chelminski,  Ivan 
Choultse,  Vincent  Clare,  Philip  Connard,  R.  A.,  Benjamin  Constant, 
Pierre  O.  J.  Coomans,  Auguste  Daini,  Henry  Dawson,  G.  J. 
Delfgaauw,  R.  Desverraux,  Wm.  Dommerson,  Dietz  Edzard,  E. 
Eichinger,  Paraj  S.  Fabijanski,  Petro  Gabrini,  Francois  Gall, 
Edouardo  Garrido,  A.  A.  Glendenning,  H.  Goldthwaite,  F.  Goodall, 
A.  M.  Gorter,  R.  A.,  Georges  Haquette,  Ed.  Hayes,  W.  Hendriks,  J. 
J.  Henner,  G.  A.  Holmes,  Jos,  Horlor,  Louis  B.  Hurt,  David  James, 
Wm.  Lee-Hankey,  Henry  Lerolle,  A.  A.  Lesrel,  Steven  Lewin,  R.I.,  C. 
S  Lidderdale,  J.  C.  Maggs,  Constantin  Makovsky,  E.  van  Marcke, 
J  E.  Meadows,  Hans  van  Meegreren,  M.  Moretti,  Charles  L.  L. 
Muller,  C.  M.  Padday,  H.  H.  Parker,  Ernest  Parton,  J.  Passmore, 
David  Payne,  James  Peel,  Bertram  Priestman,  R.  A.,  F.  Roybet, 
Philip  Sadee,  Paul  Schaan,  Henry  Schafer,  Wm.  Shayer,  J.  B 
Smith,  T,  Spinks,  H.  Hughes  Stanton,  Algernon  Talmadge,  R  A.,  J 
Thors,  Paul  Vernon,  Robert  Watson,  Alfred  C.  Weber,  Jose  Weiss, 
Maurice  Wilks,  Florent  Willems,  E.  C.  Williams  and  Gilbert  S. 
Wright. 

FREDERICK  THOMGALLERDES 

194  Bloor  Street  West 

(just  west  of  Park  Plaza  Hotel) 

Toronto  M5S  1T8,  Canada 

Telephone:  416-921  3522 
Area  code:  416 


NOVEMBER  I982 
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MUSEUM  COLLECTION 


Kindel  has  made  the  transition  from  craftsmanship  to  scholarship  by  creating  a  proper  and  accurate  reflection  of  our  American  heritage 

in  the  Winterthur  Reproduction  Program.  The  objects  reproduced  combine  to  form  a  living  room  and  dining  room 

that  capture  the  spirit  of  our  country's  "Golden  Age"  of  decorative  arts,  1740-1815. 


Queen  Anne  Side  Chair.  Crafted 
in  solid  cherry.  Note  hall  and 
claw  foot  that  was  a  hallmark  of 
early  Philadelphia  artisans.  The 
original,  Philadelphia,  circa 
1 750,  is  on  display  in 
Readbourne  Parlor. 


Dressing  Table.  A 

masterpiece  of  highly  carved 

Chippendale  design.  Unusual 

brass  work  demonstrates  an  oriental 

influence  in  early  American  design. 

Crafted  in  mahogany.  The  original, 

Philadelphia,  circa  1769,  stands  in 

Port  Royal  Parlor. 


Kettle  Stand.  Crafted  of  solids 

and  veneers  of  mahogany  with 

contrasting  light  wood  inlays.  A 

pull-out  tray  and  finely  tapered 

legs  are  important  features  of 

this  exquisite  Federal  object.  The 

original,  Massachusetts,  circa 

1800,  may  be  viewed  in  the 

Baltimore  Drawing  Room. 


Newport  Card  Table.  Flip -top  with  gateleg 
devices  adds  distinction  to  this  table.  Note 
ball  and  claw  front  legs  and  pad  on  disc- 
rear  legs.  The  original„made  in  mahogany, 
is  attributed  to  John  Goddard  circa  1760 
and  is  located  in  the  Newport  Room. 


Upholstery  fabric  by  Stroheim  &  Romann,  1 


Kindel  designers  and  engineers  expended  13,200  hours  to  ensure  absolute  fidelity  to  the  original  objects 

In  concert  with  Winterthur  scholars,  Kindel  craftsmen  have  produced 

at  the  level  of  excellence  which  is  the  true  mark  of  good  taste. 


Sideboard.  Mahogany  and  inlays  ofsatinwood 
grace  the  elegant  curves  of  this  Federal  sideboard. 
A  rare  example  of  the  exaggerated  use  of  the 
curvilinear  shape  to  achieve  a  dramatic  effect.  A 
pair,  made  in  South  Carolina,  circa  1800,  is 
located  in  the  du  Pont  Dining  Room. 


Queen  Anne  Armchair.  This  solid 

mahogany  chair  captures  the  meticulous 

attention  to  detail  inherent  in  the  work  of 

early  Philadelphia  carvers  and  turners.  An 

important  object.  The  original, 

Philadelphia,  circa  1740,  is  in  the 

Readbourne  Stair  Hall. 


Dining  Table.  Mahogany  was  used  to 

adapt  an  excellent  example  of  Duncan 

Phyfe  design  meeting  today's  dining 

requirements.  This  mahogany  table  was 

adapted  from  a  card  table  in 

the  Phyfe  room. 


Kindel  Furniture  Company 
100  Garden  Street,  S.E 


Grand  Rapids,  MI  49507 
(616)  243-3676 
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MUSEUM  COLLECTION 


Rediscover  the  glory  of 

years  past.  Albert  Van  Luit 

&  Company  is  proud  to 

present  a  new  collection  of 

wallcoverings  inspired  by 

documents  from  the  vast 

antique  resources  of  the 

world-famous 

Winterthur  Museum. 
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Yesterday's  elegance  is 
beautifully  captured  in 
today's  most  delightful 
colors.  17  patterns.  5 
border  designs.  Over  90 
colorways.  Top:  Cathay 
Chinois,  an  eight-panel 
scenic.  Left:  Nantes,  a 
formal  textural  stripe. 


Albert  Van  Luit  &  Company 
iOOO 
Los  Angeles,  CA  9003  140 


Drapery  fabric  by  Stroheim  &  Romann,  Inc. 
Furniture  by  Kindel  Furniture  Company 
Accessories  by  Mottahedah  and  Company 

Showrooms:  New  York/Chicago/Cleveland 
Los  Angeles/San  Francisco.  Available  through 
Winterthur  Galleries,  fine  stores,  and  Interior  Designers. 


MUSEUM  COLLECTION 


Fabrics  and  furnishings  of  the  Chippendale 

period  ( 1755-1785)  are  characterized  by  endlessly 

sweeping  curves,  asymmetrical 

ornament  and,  as  decorative  motifs,  natural 

and  organic  forms. 


Cumberland:  This  hand- 
some damask  is  from  a 
woolen  fabric  in  the 

"Winterthur"  collection 
made  in  England  between 
1 750  and  1800.  The  name 

"damask" indicates  the 
weave's  presumed  origin 
in  Damascus  and 
describes  rich  figured  fab- 
rics featuring  naturalistic 
pattern,  woven  of  any  of  a 
variety  of  fibers. 


Orne:  The  arborescent  design  of  this  colorful  glazed 
cotton  chintz,  suitable  for  upholstery,  is  based  on  a 
fabric  used  for  a  set  of  window  hangings  and 
valances  in  the  "Winterthur"  collection.  The  original 
fabric  was  made  in  France  and,  in  design,  is  a 
type  of  wood-block  printed  fabric  most  popu- 
lar from  1775  to  1790. 


Stroheim  &  Romann,  Inc. 
155  East  56th  St.,  New  York,  NY 
Atlanta/Boston/Chicago 


Furniture  by  Kindel  Furniture  Company 


Dallas/Houston 
Los  Angeles/Miami/Philadelphia 
San  Francisco/Troy 


Japanned  Looking 
Glass.  The  oriental 
style  lacquer 
decoration  known  as 
japanning  has  been 
skill  fully  hand 
applied-  the 
beveling  and  the 
engraving  of  the 
crown  and  leaf 
design  are  also 
executed  by  hand. 


Quincy  Looking 

Glass.  This 

exceptionally  large 

and  elegant  looking 

glass  is  faithful  in 

design  to  one  of  a 

pair  that  hangs  at 

Winterthur.  It  is 

veneered  with  burled 

mahogany  and.  like 

the  original,  is 

carved  entirely 

by  ha7)d. 


MUSEUM  COLLECTION 


The  key  criteria  governing  the 
crafting  of  each  object  were 
the  preservation  of  artistic- 
integrity  and  Winterthur's 
standards  of  quality. 


" 


Garniture  Lamp. 
Garniture  de 
cheminee,  or 
chimney  vases,  made 
of  fine  porcelain  in 
classic  Chinese 
forms,  make 
elegantly  proportioned 
lamps,  enhanced  by 
solid  brass  bases  and 
hand-sewn  silk 
shades. 


^ 


Pistol-Handled  Urn 
Lamp.  This 
elegantly  decorated 
multicolored  lamp 
was  adapted  from 
one  of  a  pair  of 
Chinese  export 
porcelain  pistol- 
handled  urns 
displayed  in 
Montmorenci  Stair 
Hall  at  Winterthur. 


I. a  Bar  i  -.  Inc. 


Holland,  Michigan  49423 
(800)  25:5-3870 


MUSEUM  COLLECTION 
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The  master  craftsmen  at  Colonial  have 

built  these  clocks  with  meticulous  attention 

to  detail.  Their  skill  assures  you  of  a  clock 

that  will  be  treasured  in  your 

family  for  generations. 

David  Williams  Tall  Clock.  This  tall 
clock  of  unsurpassed  quality  combines  a 
movement  that  features  a  bell  strike,  and 
both  lunar  and  calendar  dials.  The  case 
is  crafted  of  mahogany  and  rare  crotch 
mahogany  burl  veneers. 


Q 
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Aaron  Willard Bracket  Clock.  An 

exceptionally  rare  piece,  the  delicate 

flowered  dial,  featuring  a  calendar,  is  set  in 

a  mahogany  case,  with  arched  glass  sides 

and  back,  and  a  brass  handle  for  carrying. 


Simon  Willard  Banjo  Clock.  The 

banjo  clock  is  one  of  the  most  popular 

American  clocks  ever  built.  Originally 

a  presentation  piece,  this  mahogany 

timepiece  features  a  white  case  with 

eglomise  tablets  in  the  base  and 

throat.  A  gilt  wooden  eagle  proudly 

adorns  the  top;  and  an  E.  Howard 

movement  assures  accurate  time. 


Colonial  Clock  Co. 
103  North  Colonial  St. 


Daniel  Batch  Massachusetts  Shelf  Clock. 

The  original  clock  was  actually  a 

scaled-down  tall  clock.  This  clock, 

faithfully  reproduced,  features  a  case  of 

mahogany  with  an  inlaid  fan  design, 

reeded  pilasters,  carved  scrolls,  and  is 

topped  by  brass  flame  finiab. 


Zeeland,  MI  49464 
(616)  772-2108 


EXHIBITION  IN  VIENNA 


DIAMONT  POINT  ENGRAVED  GOBLET 

On  the  slender  tapering  bowl  diamont  scratch  engraved  a  woman  in  a  renaissance-dress  which  hold  the  hat  of  liberty. 

Around  the  glass  device  written:  Aurea  Libertas. 

Netherlands,  last  quarter  17th  cent.  H.  17,2  cm. 

Lit.:  Conzano  Glass  Collection:  a  very  similar  object  decorated  with  same  scratch  engravings. 


CLASS 

OF  FOUR  CENTURIES 


GLASGALERIE  MICHAEL  KOVACEK 

A-1010  Vienna,  Stallburggasse  2 ( corner  BraunerstraBe),  phone  52  99  54,  Austria 

Open: 
10  - 18  h,  Saturday  9  - 13  h,  Sunday  closed 

" "ose  glasses  from  the  17th— 20th  century.  All  glasses  shown  in  the  exhibition  are  for  sale.  The 

will  have  192  pages  and  106  illustrationes,  there  are  75  of  them  in  colour  and  will  be  send  if  requested. 
Catalogue-price  6S  260,— 


TV  /T1^~\T    "V7~T^TTT"T   TV 

ARCHITECTURAL  INTERIORS  &  DECORATION 


35  EAST  67th  STREET       NEW  YORK       N.Y.  10021       (212)  628-0097 


POSADAS  1593  1112  BUENOS  AIRES  ARGENTINA  41-1835 


282  NORTH  ENDRCHUFULHAM  S^M&INH.  TEL:(M-3aV137.V7.  TEHjGRAMS^CABLES:ANTIQUrTY  LDN, 

Dealers  of  Antiques  and  Works  of  Art  including  18th  century  furniture,  the  finest  carved 
wood  and  marble  chimneypieces,  fire  grates,  fenders  and  fire  irons,  oak  and  pinewood 
room  panelling  and  large  gardens  of  classical  ornaments  and  statues  in  lead,  marble,  stone 
and  bronze.  We  are  always  most  interested  in  purchasing  such  pieces  that  will  complement 

our  extensive  stock 


A  most  important  Irish  Adam  period  Statuary  Marble  Chimneypiece.  Circa  1780. 
Length  of  Shelf:  6 '  4"     Total  Height:  5 '  3|" 
Opening  Width:  4'  2|"     Opening  Height:  4'  \\" 


We  offer  major  collections  of 

English  formal  and  country  furniture, 

Oriental  furniture,  paintings, 

porcelains,  and  accessories 

on  eight  gallery  floors 

comfortably  arranged 

for  your  careful  inspection. 

New  York's  leading  showcase  for 
the  professional  buyer  of  antiques. 
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ialists  in 
Impressionist. 
Post-Impressionist  <)n< 
Contemporary  Artists 

Exclusive  Representation 
of  Sele<  ted  Artists 
from  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  Chin.) 

iiu  ludin^ 

Jinshan  County  Commune 

Primitive  Paintings 


FRANK  MYERS  BOGGS 

1855-1926 


"he  Village 


ill  on  (  anvns  :',\''h"  \  I'.  )\' 


Exhil  )ition  of  Paintings 

)\ 

GEORGE  ELMER 

BROWNE 

1871-1946 


WALLY  FINDLAY  GALLERIES  NEW  YORK 

17  EAST  57  STREET.  NEW  YORK  10022 
HOURS:  MONDAY  THROUGH  SATURDAY  10:00  A.M.  TO  6:00  P.M. 
TKl.l  PI  IONE:  212/421-5390 
BORYNACK  CORPORATION 


Misty  Cove,  Long  Island 


tempera  on  panel  36"  x  28" 


DAVID  B.  HOLMES 


November  5  through  December  3 


WALLY  FINDLAY  GALLERIES  NEW  YORK 

17  EAST  57  STREET,  NEW  YORK  10022 

HOURS:  MONDAY  THROUGH  SATURDAY  10:00  A.M.  TO 6:00  P.M. 

TELEPHONE:  212/421-5390 


English,  Circa  1765 

A  superb  pair  of  carved  wood  and  ^gilded  Girandole  Mirrors  of  the 

Chippendale  period 

Removed  from  Heathfield  Place,  Su- 

Height  4ft  Oinjl 22cm). 


Edvard  Munch 


The  Girls  on  the  Pier,  1918-1920,  Sch.  488 


Color  woodcut  and  Lithograph,  19%  x  16%  inches. 


PREMIERE  EXHIBITION 

Edvard  Munch  (1863-1944) 

Paintings  and  Graphics 

November  16  through  December  22 

Tuesday  through  Saturday,  10  a.m-6  p.m. 

Illustrated  catalogue,  $12.00 


a!lori  Bellman 


41  East  57th  Street,  fifth  floor,  New  York,  New  York  10022  ♦  (212)  486-7944 
19th  and  20th  Century  Paintings  and  Graphics 


"       781  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10022  (212) 


RUSSIE  , 

752-1727        ESTABLISHED  1851 
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Paul  Cesar  Helleu  Coloured  chalks:  64.5  x  46cm. 

La  femme  de  I'artiste  devant  un  miroir 

Seventh  Annual  Exhibition 

of 

Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Century 

French  Watercolours  and  Drawings 

17th  November-17th  December  Monday-Friday  9.30-5.30 

in  our  Galleries  at 

8  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  SW1Y  GAB  Telephone:  01-839  2606  Telex:  915570 

Illustrated  Catalogue  on  request 

Enquiries  m.iy  aI\c>  be  made  to: 

Noortman  &  Brod  Ltd,  1020  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  NY10021  Telephone  (212)  772  3370  Telex  968597 

Noortman  &  Brod  BV,  Vrijthof  49,  621 1 1  i       iastricht  Holland  Telephone  043-16745  Telex  56594 

Noortman  &  Brod  Ltd,  24  St  James's  Street,  London  SW1A  1HA  Telephone  01-839  3871  Telex  915570 


The  (ana!  in  Venice      30x40      oil,  canvas 


County  Kern'  —  Ireland       30x40      oil/canvas 


lure? 


AC  IER  GALLERIES 

134Maidei  Francisco,  CA 94108   ■    (415)392-5447 


32  East  57  th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022 

212:  753-4368 


1.  Francis  Wheatley,  R.A.  (1747-1801) 
"Portrait  of  Miss  Moore, 
Afterwards  the 

Hon.  Mrs.  Robert  Henry  Southwell" 
Signed  and  dated  lower  left: 
"F.  Wheatley  pxt:  1782" 
Oil  on  canvas,  30  x  25  inches 

2.  Pair  of  Bronze  Candlesticks 
Venetian,  mid-sixteenth  century 
Height:  5  inches 

3.  Regence  Marquetry  Cabinet 
Stamped  Migeon  (Migeon,  Pierre  II 
became  master  in  1739) 

French,  circa  1740 
Height:  35  inches 
Width:  28)4  inches 
Depth:  17  inches 


Mahogany 
Collectors  Cabinet. 


Chinese  Chippendale  design,  lined  and  lighted 

to  display  your  favorite  collectibles. 

Height:  74";  Width:  38";  Depth:  13". 

Pair  or  original  cabinets  from  our  Gallery. 

Reproduction  available  from  our  cabinet  shop. 


Maxiheim  Galleries 
New  Orleans 

Established  igig 

409  Royal  Street,  New  Orleans,  LA  70130  (504)    568-1901 


In  London: 


Medieval,  Renaissance 
and  Baroque 
Works  of  Art 


inth  dermai 


try  gamesboard,  17th  century,  34  inches. 


Auction:  Thursday,  November  18  at  10:30  am 
in  London  at  Sotheby's  New  Bond  Street  Galleries. 

Exhibition  opens  Thursday,  November  11. 

Illustrated  catalogue  available  at  Sotheby's 

New  York  Galleries,  1334  York  Avenue  at 

72nd  Street,  and  at  our  galleries  and  offices 

worldwide  approximately  three  weeks 

before  the  auction. 

Inquiries: 

in  London,  Elizabeth  Wilson  or 

Johannes  Auersperg,  (01)  493-8080. 

in  New  York,  Majorie  Crodelle,  (212)  472-8400. 


SOTHEBY'S 

Founded  1744 
Sot !  'by  Parke  Bernet  &  Co. .  34-35  New  Bond  Street,  London  W1A  2AA 


If  you're  gcA^iq'^0^^ty^e:c^.^i  pedestal, 

do  it  in  style. 


EWEL. 

The  largest  and  most  extraordinary 
antique  resource  in  the  world. 


Newel  Art  Galleries,  Inc.,  425  East  5 


:  10022  (212)  758-1970 


To  the  trade. 


FROST  &  REED  LTD 

in  association  with 

THE  NATIONAL  ARTS  CLUB,  NEW  YORK 


HENRI  DE  LATTRE  (American,  1  801  -1  876) 

"MAC  and  ZACHARY  TAYLOR"  Signed  and  dated  1  850.  Size  27|  x  43|  inches 
Exhibited:  New  York,  Metropolitan  Musuem  of  Art,  April-Oct   1939,  No  151 
Boston,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  'Sport  in  American  Art',  Oct-Dec  1  944 
Collection:  Harry  T.  Peters 
Engraved:   Currier  and  Ives,  1  851 


EXHIBITION  OF  FINE  SPORTING  ART 

Including  works  by  Sir  Alfred   Munnings,   Ben  and   Lambert   Marshall,   John   F.   Herring  Snr.   and  Jnr. 
John  Dalby,  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  Henry  Aiken,  etc.   Also  a  fine  selection  of  Marines  by  Montague  Dawson 


NOVEMBER  4th-25th,  1982  at: 

The  National  Arts  Club, 

1 5  Gramercy  Park,  New  York,  NY  1 0003 

TELEPHONE:  (from  November  1)  (212)  982  1067 


FROST  &  REED  I  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  W1Y  OJJ 


i*** 
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Open  Monday  to  Saturday  -  evenings  &  Sundays  by  appointment. 

Madley,  Hereford  HR2  9NA,  England 

Telephone:  Golden  Valley  (0981)  250244  (3  lines)  Telex  35619 
Cables  and  Telegrams:  Antiques,  Hereford 


Great  Brampton  House  Antiques 


A  fine  Chippendale  chest  of  drawers  fully  enhanced  by 
blind-fret  decoration  to  the  canted  corners  and  brass 
handles.  It  measures  1ft.  6ins.  deep.  3ft.  1  in.  wide  and 
2ft  8ins.  high.  Circa  1760 


A  matching  pair  of  Chippendale  period  gilt  mirrors  with 
magnificent  open  fret-work  decoration  and  of  elegant 
proportions  They  measure  3ft  by  1ft  9ins  Circa  1760 


A  truly  outstanding  Chippendale  period,  mahogany, 
brassbound  wine  cooler  complete  with  a  small  tap,  the 
original  lining  and  base  which  incorporates  square 
chamfered  supports  and  openwork  decoration  to  the  top 
Circa  1760. 


Truly  magnificent1  A  fantastic,  four-poster  bed  of  the  Chippendale  period  Circa 
1 760,  with  cluster  column  supports  Of  imposing  size,  measuring  5ft  8ins  wide 
by  6ft  10ins  long  and  8ft  2ms  high,  it  is  fully  enhanced  by  the  beautiful  hangings 
of  gold  silk  and  ivory  damask. 


A  small,  enchanting,  mahogany,  Chippendale  period 
occasional  table  Of  exceptional  colour  throughout  and 
standing  upon  cabriole  supports  and  pad  feet.  It 
measures  2ft  5ins.  wide,  1ft  7  Jins  deep  and  2ft  4ins 
high  Circa  1760. 


A  superb.  18th  century,  Chippendale  breakfront  bookcase  with 
cupboards  and  drawers  to  the  base  and  glazed  upper  portion  It 
measures  6ft  6Jms  wide.  1  ft  7ms  deepand7ft  10ms.  high 
Circa  1770 


The  clarity  of  carved  detail  enhances  fully  this 
spectacular,  18th  century  console  table  of  serpentine 
form  surmounted  with  a  Sienna  marble  top  The 
decoration  is  of  pure  gold  leaf  It  measures  3fl   8ms 
wide,  2ft  10ins  deepand2ft  8Jms  high  Circa  1760 

We  have  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  collections  of  antique  furniture  in  the  country 

Specialists  in  interior  designs,  furniture  and  furnishings  for  the  period  and  traditional  home 

Free  delivery  in  our  own  vehicles  to  most  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Goods  packed  and  shipped  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

7  miles  S.W.  of  Hereford,  1 5  miles  from  the  M5/50  and  50  minutes  from  the  M4. 


This  very  beautiful  pair  of  armchairs  are  of  carved  and  gilt  wood 
and  upholstered  in  red,  pure  silk  damask  Carved  ornamentation 
consisting  of  rosettes,  leafy  scrolls  and  shells  covers  the  entire 
framework  Circa  1740 
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A  pair  of  George  I  silver  candlesticks 

by  Edward  Vincent,  London,  1718. 

Height:  6.75  inches.  Weight:  24.40  ounces 

From  our  collection  of 
Georgian  Silver. 


A 


lions  for  Probate,  Insurance  and  Division 

Trirakoitt    (11-629  6261     Telegraphic  Addreu  "Euclste  London  W.I" 


LANDSCAPES,  PLANTS  AND  WATER  STUDIES 


The  Drawings  and  Miscellaneous  Papers  of 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCI 

in  the  Collection  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 

at  Windsor  Castle 

Chronologically  arranged  and  edited 

by  Carlo  Pedretti 

Facsimile  edition  limited  to  350  numbered  copies 

Solander  box  containing  70  full-color  plates  and 
a  250-page  text  volume.  Box  and  text  volume  quarterbound  in 

royal  blue  Nigerian  goatskin  with  matching  buckram. 
Price:  $4,600.00  until  January  1,  igSy,  $5,500.00  thereafter. 


For  further  information,  please  write  the  publisher: 

JOHNSON   REPRINT  CORPORATION 

Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  Publishers 
757  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


Everyone  profits  when  we 
find  adaptive  uses  for  our  fine  his- 
toric buildings  which  are  sound  and 
usable.  Unique  business  quarters 
can  be  found  at  bargain  prices.  Res- 
toration and  rejuvenation  provide 
employment  for  the  construction 
industry.  And  historic  landmarks 
are  retained  in  their  communities. 
Historic  preservation  makes  good 
business  sense. 

For  more  information  on 
historic  preservation,  write  Mem- 
bership Department,  Office  of  Pub- 
lic Affairs,  The  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation,  740  Jacksi  >n 
Place,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20006. 

Historic  Preservation 
makes  cents. 
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Wm.  Gale  and  Son 
Soup  tureen 
-Circa  1852 
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Gus  Kollitus 

440  West  34th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y.  10001 

By  appointment  only  (212)  736-0947 
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Dutch  Artv6 


es  in  New  York 


17th-19th  century  master  paintings  and  antiquities 


301  Park  Avenue 

Empire  Room 

Sat.  November  20  through  Sun.  November  28 

1982 

Daily  10  a.m.  -  10  p.m. 


Art  Gallery  P.  de  Boer  -  Amsterdam 
Douwes  Fine  Art  -  Amsterdam 


Waterman  Art  Gallery  -  Amsterdam 
Art  Gallery  Berko  -  Knokke  -  Het  Zoute 


A.  C.  sling  -  Antique  Dutch  Silver  -  Leeuwarden 

■ 

loogendijk  -  Art  Objects  -  Baarn 


An  exclusive  selection 

of  objets  d'art 
at  Garrard. 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 

HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN 

GOLDSMITHS  &  CROWN  JEWELLERS. 

GARRARD  &  CO  LTD.  LONDON 

GARRARD 

The  Crown 
Jewellers 


112  REGENT  STREET  LONDON  W1A  2JJ  TELEPHONE:  01-734  7020 


Art  is  not  forever 


SUPPORT 
RESTORATION  & 
PRESERVATION 


OF  THE  WORLD  S 


ART& 
ARCHITECTURE 


INTERNATIONAL  FUND 
FOR  MONUMENTS 

3624  LEGATION  AVENUE,  N.W. 
WASHINGTON,  DC.  20015 

(202) 726-5225 

(not  for  profit) 

Since  1964  we  have  restored  art  and 
architecture  at  over  40  sites  including 
Easter  Island,  Ethiopia,  Spain,  Italy, 
Ireland,  Nepal. 


I  would  like  to  support  the  program  of  IFM. 

Enclosed  is: 
□  $25  for  membership 
Dan  additional  contribution 
of  


Name 


Street 


City State 


Zip 


ANDRE  HARVEY  BRONZE  SCULPTURE 

Andre  Harvey  Studio  •  Box  8  •  Rockland  Road  •  Rcx^ah^  656-7955 


: 


River  Shadows 

Bronze  (Ore  perdue) 

Walnut  base 

Length:  22"  (55.9  cm.)    Width:  7Vi"  (19.1  cm.) 

Height:  131/4"  (33.7  cm.) 

Weight:  Approximately  18  pounds  (8.2  kg.) 

From  an  edition  of  sixty  bronzes 

Signature,  Foundry  mark, 

Numbered,  Provenance 


The  Survivor 

;  \  /  Bronze  (are  perdue) 

■'■'.  Walnut  base 

Length:  20" (50.8 cm.) 

Width:  7V2"  (19.1  cm.) 

Height:  111/2"  (29.3  cm.) 

Weight:  Approximately 

18  pounds  (8.2  kg.) 

From  an  edition  of 

sixty  bronzes 

Signature, 

Foundry  mark, 

Numbered,  Provenance 
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Please  inquire  dirt 
telephone  or  mail,  or 
selected  galleries. 
Illustrated  catalogue: 
mail 


©  Andr<*  Harvey 
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RIVER  SHADO 

(Three  Manatees) 


THESURV 

(Manatee) 


FINE  16TH  THROUGH  19TH  CENTURY 

ARCHITECTURAL,  BOTANICAL  AND  HISTORICAL 

ANTIQUE  EUROPEAN  PRINTS 

OBJETS  DART  •  FRENCH  MATTING  •  RESEARCH  SERVICES  •  RESTORATION 

SPACE  PLANNING;  CORPORATE  ART  CON^LTING  -CHRISTMAS  SURPRISES 


Houghton 
Shahnameh 

The  gift  that's  truly  fit 
for  a  king. 

For  four  hundred  years, 
this  book  was  a  Persian  shah's 
most  prized  possession. 

Painted  by  the  great 
masters  of  Kith-century  Iran, 
this  treasure  is  now  available 
in  an  exquisitely  produced, 
limited  facsimile  edition  of 
750  copies. 

(  her .")()()  illustrations;  20  color 
plates.  $2,000,  the  two-volume  set. 

For  a  descriptive  brochure,  write 

Harvard  University  Press 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02138 
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CONNOISSEUR 


RICHARD  GREEN 


t(m 


4  New  Bond  Street 
London  W1Y9PE 
01-499  5487/499  5488 
Telex:  25796  GREEN  G 


From  10th  November 

Price  of  fully  illustrated  catalogue 

£8.00  including  postage  (UK) 

$20  including  air  mail  postage  (USA) 


Henri  Fantin-Latour  (1836-1904) 

"Petit  Bouquet" 

Signed  and  dated  '91 . 

Canvas:  16V2Xl3in/42. 2x33. 3cm 

Literature: 

Mme.  Fantin-Latour,  Catalogue  de  L'Oeuvre  Complet  de 

Fantin-Latour,  Paris,  1911,  page  153,  no.  1449. 

(To  be  included  in  the  forthcoming  catalogue  raisonne  on 

Fantin-Latour  being  prepared  by  Philippe  Brame  and  Bernard 

Lorenceau.) 


19th  and  20th  Century  French  Paintings 


including  works  by 


Eugene  Boudin 
Charles-Francois  Oaubigny 
Henri  Fantin-Latour 
Eugene  Galien-Laloue 


Armand  Guillaumin 
Marie  Laurertcin 
Stanislas  Lepine 
Maurice  Levis 


ASbert  Marquet 
Henri  Martin 
Jean  Monchablon 
Edrnond  Petitjean 


Jean-Francois  RaffaeISi 
Henri  le  Sidaner 
Maurice  Utrillo 
Antoine  Vollon 


■ 
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MANGUIN,  HENRI  (1874-1949)  "Pivoines  et  Iris" 'oil  25n"  x  21%"  (66  x  54 .5  cm)  '1927  signed 

Fine  19th  and  20th  Century  Original  Oils,  Watercolors  and  Drawings  by: 


"&SS-' 
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American  19th  Century 

Bierstadt,  Albert 
Cropsey,  Jasper  Francis 
Eilshemius,  Louis  Michael 
Millar,  Addison  T.     - 
Symons,  George  Gardner 
Wendt.  William 
20th  Century 
Albright,  Ivan  Le  Lorraine 
Burchfield,  Charles 
Dixon,  Maynard 
Francis,  Sam 
Gross,  Chaim 
Hassam,  Childe  F. 
Jenkins.  Paul 
Koerner,  Henry 
MacDonald-Wright 
Moses,  Grandma 
Soyer,  Moses 
Soyer,  Raphael 
Steinberg,  Saul 
Stella,  Frank 
Stella,  Joseph 
Whittemore,  Wilfidrrv ; 
Witbaard,  Fred 


European  19th  Century 

Boudin,  Eugene 

Constant,  Benjamin 

Delacroix,  Eugene 

Diaz  de  la  Peha 

Dinet,  Alphonse-Etienne 

Dupre,  Jules 

Forain,  Jean-Louis 

Gerorine,  Jean-Leon 

Gillot,  Eugene-Louis 

Guillaumet,  Gustave  Achille 

Guillemet,  Jean  BA. 

Guys,  Constantine 

Harpignies,  Henri- Joseph 

Kaufman,  Isidor 

Le  Sidarter,  Henri 

Luce,  Maximilien 

MaKowsky,  Constantin 

Pascin,  Jules 

Pissa'ro,  Camille 

Redrpn,  Odilon 
■'.Renoir,  Pierre-Auguste 
■Rosati.'^iulio 


Styka,  Jan 
Thaulow,  Fritz 
Valadon,  Suzanne 
Vernet,  Carle 
Vernet,  Horace 
Vuillard,  Edouard 
West,  Edgar  E. 
Wierusz.Von  Kowalski 


20th  Century 
Bombois,  Camille 
Brogue,  Georges 
Brayer,  Yves 
Chagall,  Marc 
Domergue,  Jean  Gabriel 
Duty,  Raoul 

Dunoyer  de  Segonzac 
Foujita,  Tsugouhara 
Gontcharova,  Natalia 
Kadar,  Bela 
Kisling,  Moise 
Larionov,  Mikhail 
Laurencin,  Marie 


Leger,  Fernand 
Lhote,  Andre 
Magritte,  Rene 
Mane-Katz 
Manguin,  Henri 
Massana 
Masson,  Andre 
Miro,  Joan, 
Picasso,  Pablo 
Renault,  Abel 
Rouault,  Georges 
Rubin,  Reuven 
Survage,  Leopold 
Tchelitchew,  Pavel 
Utrillo,  Maurice' 
Vlaminck,  Maurice  de 


Latin  American 
Cuevas,  Jose  Louis 
Friedeberg,  Pedro 
Galvan,  Jesus  Guerrero 
Merida.  Carlos 
Rivera,  Diego 
Siqueiros,  David  Alfarb 


,  CALIFORNIA  90210  •  (21} )  271-7777 


RARE  AND  DECORATIVE  CARPETS 
RUGS  AND  TAPESTRIES 


70  SOUTH  AUDLEY  STREET 

MAYFAIR 

LONDON  W1Y  5FE 

Telephone: 

01-493  5288 
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An  exceptional  early  19th  Century  Bessarablan  tapestry  woven  carpet 
11' 7"     8 '  11"     353cm  x  272cm 
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collectable,  visit  a  McGuire  showroom  ,. 

For  a  36-page,  full-color  booklet,  senctr$^G0;^ 


Jackson  Square,  San  Francisco,  CA  , . 
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GhicagOy  Boston,  Miami,  Atlanta,  Dallas,  Seattle, 
Portland,  DenverJ||ernational:  Belgium, 
~  tiada,  France,  C^ 
kzerland.Wes 


CAETIEE: 

SOVEREIGN  JEWELER 


For  years  the  name  symbolized  the 

best  that  money  could  buy — never  more  so  than 

in  the  brilliant  Art  Deco  period. 

By  Neil  Letson 


Louis  Carticr  was  a  jeweler  by  inheri- 
tance, a  sensitive  and  inventive  artist  by 
instinct,  and  a  consummate  salesman  by 
necessity.  Born  in  1X75,  he  was  the  great- 
grandson  of  Pierre  Cartier,  who  began 
making  powder  flasks  and  decorating  guns 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century;  the  grand- 
son of  Louis-Francois  Cartier,  a  leading 
jewel  merchant  patronized  by  the  emper- 
or's cousin.  Princess  Mathilde  Bona- 
parte, during  the  opulent  days  ol  the  Sec- 
ond Empire;  and  the  son  of  Alfred  (artier, 
who  had  put  the  business  back  on  its  leet 
after  Napoleon  Ill's  fall  by  recognizing 


the  importance  of  the  diamond  discov- 
eries in  South  Africa  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  them. 

After  studying  law  at  the  Sorbonne, 
Louis  entered  the  firm  as  his  father's  part- 
ner in  IX9X,  in  lime  to  join  his  brothers, 
Pierre  and  Jacques,  in  opening  a  new  shop 
on  the  rue  de  la  Paix.  He  understood  the 
firm's  fine  tradition  and  appreciated  its 
prestige,   but  he  was  keen  to  introduce 

Above:  Mystery  clock  f/926)  as  Chinese 
temple  gate,  with  snake  hands,  diamond 
numerals,  mother-of-pearl  face. 
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American  millionaires 

didn't  care  what 

a  jewel  cost  so  long 

as  they  had  something 

to  show  for  it. 


changes  reflecting  his  own  taste  and  flair. 
What  he  achieved  during  his  thirty  years 
as  head  of  the  firm — in  particular  the 
svelte,  sumptuous  products  he  turned  out 
in  the  1920s  and  '30s — is  being  celebrated 
by  an  exhibition  at  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Museum  of  Art,  opening  December  2  and 
running  until  February  13,  1983.  Since 
no  major  museum  has  a  permanent  ex- 
hibition of  Art  Deco  jewels  and  objects, 
this  show  will  provide  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  finest  products  and  de- 
signs of  the  period. 

The  turn  of  the  century  saw  the  begin- 
ning of  a  parade  of  royal  patrons  toCartier 
that  would  continue  until  World  War  I.  An 
order  for  twenty-seven  tiara,  from  King 
Edward  Vll  (who  remarked  heavily  that 
Cartier  was  ""the  king  ol  jewelers  because 
they  are  the  jewelers  of  kings")  led  to  the 
opening  of  a  London  branch  in  1902.  Other 
royal  houses  flocked  in  with  appoint- 
ed commissions — those  of  Por- 
i  'in.  Russia,  Siam,  Serbia,  Mon- 
aco, Rumania,  Egypt  —  and  a  procession 
ol  Indian  princes  carrying  boxes  of  price- 

;  is  a  gemologisl  and  a  member 
of  the  V-  icty  of  Jewellery  Historians.  He 
cjuenlly  on  the  decorative  arts. 


Bracelet  and  clip,  containing  diamonds, 
sapphires,  emeralds,  and  rubies,  from  a 
state  bought  by  Cole  Porter. 

less  gems  for  which  nothing  else  would 
do  but  Cartier  settings. 

But  Louis  Cartier — perhaps  foreseeing 
the  end  of  the  age  of  kings — was  not  con- 
tent with  being  a  jeweler  to  royalty.  Eager 
to  expand  the  operation  and  develop  new, 
standardized  production  techniques,  he 
began  to  make  exquisite  clocks  and  beau- 
tifully designed  watches,  combining  the 
practical  with  the  elegant.  Many  were  cre- 
ated for  his  royal  clients,  but  in  1904  he 
designed  a  wristwatch  for  the  pioneer 
Brazilian  aviator  Alberto  Santos-Dumont, 
who  wanted  a  watch  he  need  not  pull  out 
of  his  pocket  while  flying.  It  was  a  design 
that  would  one  day  be  available  to  all  Car- 
tier's  customers,  and  it  created  a  fashion 
revolution.  In  1917  Cartier  designed  the 
first  extra-thin  watch  as  a  tribute  to  the 
American  Army  Tank  Corps.  Both  of  these 
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clean,  simple  designs  are  still  offered  in 
Cartier  salons  around  the  world.  In  1932 
he  produced  the  first  waterproof  luxury 
watch  for  the  pasha  of  Marrakesh. 

It  is  often  assumed  that  Cartier  actually 
invented  the  wristwatch,  but  it  would  be 
truer  to  say  that  it  is  a  fashion  he  revived. 
Wristwatches  were  known  as  early  as  the 
first  years  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Queen  Elizabeth  I  possessed  a  fine  ex- 
ample, which  is  described  as  "an  armlet 
of  gold  all  over  lairely  garnishedd  with 
rubyes  and  diamonds  having  in  the  closing 
thereof  a  clocke." 

In  1908  the  firm  opened  a  New  York 
branch,  to  make  the  most  of  America's 
huge  disposable  fortunes.  When  Ameri- 
can millionaires  said  they  did  not  care  what 
a  jewel  cost,  they  often  meant  they  did 
not  care  as  long  as  they  had  something  to 
show  for  it.  And  what  they  had  to  show 
for  it  had  to  be  at  once  sumptuous  and 
practical  —  diadems  held  no  interest  for 
them.  Cartier,  with  his  new  approach  to 
the  jeweler's  art,  was  like  an  answer  to  a 
prayer. 

His  dealings  with  the  American  super- 
rich  were  conducted  according  to  a  care- 
fully thought-out  economic  formula.  He 
often  told  clients  that  an  important  jewel 


Gold  and  enamel  chimera  bracelet,  with 
coral,  sapphires,  and  two  emeralds;  and 
the  drawing  from  which  it  was  made. 

was  the  only  thing  they  could  buy  that 
would  not  cost  a  great  deal  in  addition  for 
its  upkeep,  pointing  out  that  once  they  had 
bought  it,  a  precious  gem  required  only  a 
few  dollars  a  year  to  keep  the  mounting 
tightened.  (He  apparently  passed  over  the 
punitive  cost  of  insurance.)  It  was  a  rev- 
olutionary sales  argument  and  one  that 
satisfied  two  conflicting  desires  in  his 
customers:  that  for  conspicuous  consump- 
tion and  that  for  economy.  *'You  can  al- 
ways make  more  money,"  Cartier  said, 
"but  if  you  miss  this  gem,  you  will  never 
get  another  like  it,  for  it  is  unique."  It 
was  the  sort  of  homely  truth  his  clients 
understood. 

The  First  World  War  brought  dark  years, 
putting  an  end  forever  to  the  Belle  Epoque, 
but  Louis  Cartier  was  looking  ahead  and 
had  foreseen  how  different  everything 
would  be  after  the  war — especially  women. 
As  early  as  1916  he  had  begun  designing 
for  the  slender,  lithe  woman  of  the  1920s, 
years  that  were  to  be  among  the  greatest 
the  House  of  Cartier  would  know.  What 
he  created  was  totally  different  from  the 
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For  contrast  with  the 

arctic  splendor  of 

diamonds  he  turned  to 

enamel  and  black  onyx. 


exquisite  and  very  fine  jewels  desirable  at 
the  start  of  the  century  the  doe  collars 
and  diadems  and  grand  parures.  Now.  great 
stones  would  be  appreciated  lor  their  in- 
trinsic value;  the  whole  approach  to  jew- 
elry's design  and  use  would  be  more  light- 
hearted  and  "amusing.'"  Louis  Cartier 
handled  semiprecious  stones  -amethysts, 
aquamarines,  jade,  coral,  lapis  lazuli 
with  great  skill  in  unexpected  and  imag- 
inative  color  combinations:  sapphires  with 
emeralds,  turquoise  with  lapis  Even  dia- 
monds were  made  less  awe-inspiring  by 
being  set  in  swinging  tassels  or  in  a  del- 
icate fringe  falling  from  a  single  stone. 

The  New  York  salon  outgrew  its  cramped 
space  on  the  mezzanine  of  another  store 
and  in  1917  moved  into  a  superb  Renais- 
sance mansion  on  Fifth  Avenue.  It  was 
acquired  from  Mrs.  Morton  Plant  in  ex- 
change for  a  double  strand  of  perfectly 
matched  oriental  pearls  that  had  caught 
her  eve.  priced  at  SI  .500. 000.  Cartier's 
got  the  better  of  the  deal.  Maisie  Plant 
had  to  pay  $25,000  a  year  for  insurance, 
and  a  clause  of  the  policy  stipulated  that 
she  have  a  bodyguard  with  her  whenever 
she  wore  the  necklace.  Not  long  after  she 


acquired  it.  the  Mikimoto  cultured-pearl 
revolution  knocked  the  bottom  out  oi  the 
market,  and  in  1957  her  necklace  was  auc- 
tioned for  S  170.000.  The  C'artier  prop- 
erty, now  worth  many  millions,  has  been 
declared  an  official  landmark  and  remains 
Cartier's  American  headquarters. 

The  124  C'artier  objects  and  jewels  de- 
signed during  those  years  that  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Los  Angeles  County  Mu- 
seum of  Art  exhibition  (many  owned  by 
anonymous  lenders)  are  of  an  unsur- 
passed workmanship  and  design,  appre- 
ciated now  more  than  at  the  time  of  their 
creation.  It  would  be  economically  im- 
possible to  re-create  them  today  and  be- 
yond the  skill  of  any  but  a  few  surviving 
craftsmen.  The  show  brings  together  more 
variety  and  contrast  in  jewels  and  objects 
than  could  have  been  seen  in  an  individual 
Cartier  salon  at  one  moment;  almost  all 
are  of  the  Art  Deco  period,  and  they  seem 
to  bring  alive  the  throbbing  rhythm  of  the 
tango  and  the  tinny  syncopation  of  the 
Charleston.  It  will  be  as  if  a  John  Held. 
Jr..  drawing  or — less  compassionately 
an  Otto  Dix  painting  had  suddenly  come 
to  life  in  one  glittering  show. 
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SUCHCTOFTHU  MYSTFHY  CLOCKS 


Louis  Cartier  produced  the  first  mystery 
clock  in  1910.  As  each  clock  was  com 
pleted  it  was  placed  in  stock  in  the  Pans 
salon,  and  such  was  the  astonishing 
beauty  ol  these  creations  that  they  rap- 
idly vanished  into  the  collections  of  roy- 
alty and  international  society. 

The  "mystery"  r.  how  the  diamond- 
studded  hands  operate  without  visible 
connection  to  the  mechanical  parts  They 
seem  to  float  freely  on  the  clocks'  laces, 
which  appear  to  be  solid  faceted  jewels 
ol  topaz,  rock  crystal,  or  citrine,  v 
ing  as  much  as  5.000  carats 

But  the  hands  do  not  I  loat  at 
is  fixed  to  a  rotating  crystal  disk.  The 
seemingly   solid   crystal   faces   an 
tualK   made  up  of  layers,  ol  which  the 
centci  tains  the  hands    I  he 


are  hidden  inside  the  base  or  supporting 
pedestals  and  move  by  connecting  gears 
inside  the  frame. 

In  the  twenties  the  price  of  these 
splendid  objects  ranged  from  about 
S3. 000  to  S  10.000.  Last  April  a  mystery 
clock  made  in  1925  established  a  record 
at  auction  for  this  type  of  Cartier  piece 
by  bringing  $198,000. 

Recently  Cartier  has  produced  a  se- 
ries ol  fourteen  new  mystery  clocks  based 
on  (but  not  copies  of)  the  original  de- 
'  hree  craftsmen  who  had  worked 
with  Louis  Cartier  came  out  ol  retire- 
ment to  assist.  The  new  clocks  use  the 
same  sumptuous  materials,  the  same 
technology,  plus  a  few  computer-age  in- 
novations, but  they  lack  the  voluptuous 
quality  of  the  earlier  models. 
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Two  mystery  clocks:  Above,  a  classic  de- 
sign in  rock  crystal,  gold,  and  diamonds 
(1920);  left,  a  fantasy  with  carved  jade 
fish  and  scalloped  crystal  dial,  its  hour 
hand  a  diamond  sea  horse  1 1925). 

Art  Deco — short  for  Arts  Decoratifs — 
is  the  name  given  the  distinctive  style  of 
the  decorative  arts  in  the  twenties  and 
thirties.  It  was  derived  from  the  Paris  Ex- 
position des  Arts  Decoratifs  et  Industriels 
Modernes  of  1925.  In  general,  the  fig- 
urative representations  shown  there  were 
streamlined,  color  combinations  were 
bright,  and  the  popular  geometric  pat- 
terns had  clear-cut,  bold  shapes.  Bauhaus 
architecture  and  furniture  of  the  same  pe- 
riod had  sharp,  angular  lines,  and  in  in- 
terior decoration,  haute  couture,  and  above 
all.  jewelry,  black  and  silver  was  the  fa- 
vored color  scheme.  Much  that  we  con- 
sider the  essence  of  "modern"  today  was 
created  in  the  twenties,  though  it  was  far 
from  being  universally  popular  even  when 
it  was  in  fashion.  Louis  Cartier  inter- 
preted the  style  with  superb  authority  and 
panache. 

Jewelry  designs  were  very  different  from 
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those  before  the  war,  largel)  adapting  to 
changes  in  fashion.  Women  cut  then  hair 
short,  en  garcon,  so  earrings  had  to  be 
dangling,  jeweled  reeds.  Great  Edwardian 
diadems  with  nodding  plumes  had  van- 
ished. The  tiara,  for  those  who  could  af- 
ford it,  had  dropped  to  just  above  the  eye- 
brows, or  had  become  the  headache  band. 
Large  feathered  hats  were  gone,  and  with 
them  long  jeweled  hat  pins  Dresses  were 
short;  necklines  plunging  front  and  back 
called  for  necklaces,  naked  arms,  rows  of 
bracelets.  Now  that  women  smoked  in 
public,  a  new  paraphernalia  of  jeweled 
cigarette  cases,  lighters,  and  "tubes" 
(holders)  was  called  for.  Makeup  was  boldly 
applied  to  lips,  cheeks,  and  knees  from 
elegant  vanity  cases.  Only  a  few  years 
before,  a  man's  use  of  a  cigarette  case  and 
wristwatch  was  considered  effeminate;  now 
they  were  regarded  as  practical  and,  in- 
deed, absolute  necessities. 

Louis  Cartier  watched  all  these  changes 
taking  place  and  rushed  to  fill  these  new 
requirements.  His  salesmen  set  out  from 
Paris  with  wicker  trunks  of  new  mer- 
chandise for  the  branch  stores  and  port- 
folios of  designs  for  custom  clients.  His 
necklaces  were  long,  slender  chains,  or 

Below  and  left:  Vanity  case  as  Egyptian 
sarcophagus,  with  an  eighteenth-century 
Persian  lid  of  carved  ivory  (1925). 


A  vanity  case  with  turquoise,  lapis  lazuli, 
diamonds,  ends  oj  engraved  nacre,  and  a 
lacquered  Chinese  \eene  (1929). 

strings  of  pearls  or  beads  in  jade,  coral, 
and  lapis.  His  bracelets  were  gold  and 
platinum  with  faceted,  cabochon.  or  carved 
stones.  There  have  been  many  experi- 
ments with  cutting  precious  stones.  Louis 
("artier  promoted  the  baguette  (named  lor 
the  French  loaf  of  bread)  —flat  on  top. 
faceted  beneath — and  used  it  to  great  ad- 
vantage. With  its  vaguely  Cubist  look,  it 
was  an  enormously  popular  cut  during  the 
|y30s.  Green  was  a  favorite  color,  and 
emeralds,  often  carved  in  the  Indian  or 
Persian  manner,  showed  to  great  advan- 
tage in  electric  light.  Lor  contrast  with 
the  arctic  splendor  of  diamonds,  he  turned 
to  enamel  and  black  onyx 

It  was  no  longer  considered  vulgar  to 
wear   conspicuous    jewelry    in    the    day- 


Necklines  that  plunged 
front  and  back  called  for 
necklaces;  naked  arms,  for 
tiers  of  bracelets. 


time — Chanel,  for  one.  had  broken  that 
taboo  by  wearing  the  splendid  gifts  of  her 
lovers  with  tweeds  and  jerseys — and  Car- 
tier's  use  of  simplified  geometric  design 
became  increasingly  popular  in  the  twen- 
ties He  adapted  Ldwardian  designs  by 
eliminating  curves  in  favor  of  straight  lines, 
although  the  circle,  crescent,  and  triangle 
came  back  into  their  own  in  the  thirties, 
and  the  smooth,  machined  finish  of  the 
twenties  gave  way  to  rougher  textures,  ab- 
straction, and  the  surreal. 

Cartier  took  advantage  of  current  events 
and  promoted  a  brief  Egyptian  revival  after 
King  Tutankhamen's  tomb  was  opened, 
in  1922.  He  was  keenly  interested  in  ori- 
ental and  Indian  themes  as  well,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Islamic  art — he  was  in  fact 
regarded  as  an  expert  and  had  a  large  pri- 
vate collection.  Other  influences  in  his 
jewelry  can  be  traced  from  Cubist  and 
Negro  art.  yet  there  were  no  echoes  of 
the  firm's  past.  Cartier's  designs  and  those 
of  his  brilliant  and  distinguished  assistant 
and  codesigner  Jeanne  Toussaint,  who 
worked  from  her  domed  Pans  salon,  dec- 
orated in  red  and  ocher  suede,  are  typical 
{A  the  period  and  express  the  spirit  of  the 
time    They  are  the  essence  of  Art  Deco. 

Louis  Cartier  was  as  much  an  innovator 
in  the  use  of  materials  as  in  design.  He 
is  credited  with  introducing  platinum  as 
a  setting  as  early  as  the  lXc)0s.  establishing 
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a  new  style  for  craftsmen  by  making 
mountings  both  lighter  and  stronger  than 
before.  Then  followed  the  task  of  showing 
women  how  important  well-designed  and 
well-made  settings  were  to  the  elegance 
and  effectiveness  of  a  jewel. 

Cartier  fostered  a  revival  of  interest  in 
enamel  with  diamond  accents;  he  loved 
mixing  semiprecious  stones  in  a  single 
piece  of  jewelry,  again  with  diamond  ac- 
cents; and  he  was  the  first  to  use  carved 
colored  stones  imported  in  quantity  from 
the  Orient.  They  were  generally  small  ru- 
bies, emeralds,  and  sapphires  carved  as 
leaves,  fruit,  or  flowers.  He  had  them  as- 
sembled in  pairs,  often  with  diamonds  and 
other  stones,  to  make  brooches,  pendants, 
clips,  and  rings,  or  clustered  together  to 
form  intricate  figurative  designs  of  flow- 
ers in  pots,  waterfalls,  or  baskets  of  fruit. 

After  a  trip  to  Africa  in  1922,  Cartier 
worked  with  a  team  of  setters  and  lapi- 
daries to  create  the  famous  panther  jew- 
elry designed  by  Jeanne  Toussaint — an 
articulated,  pave-set  design  that  was  pro- 
duced after  two  years  of  research.  The 
pieces  are  so  intricate  that  a  full  year  of 
a  craftsman's  time  is  required  to  make 
one.  Equally  complex  was  a  flower  that 

Above:  A  gold  and  platinum  lapel  watch 
attached  to  a  winged  brooch  ornament  of 
diamonds,  onyx,  and  coral  (1925). 
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There  are  still  craftsmen 

who  could  do  such 

work,  but  it  would  be 

too  costly. 


opens  from  a  bud  into  full  blossom. 

The  clip  brooch  was  probably  his  most 
successful  design  innovation.  Appearing 
for  the  first  time  in  1930,  it  could  be  in- 
stantly transformed  into  earrings  or  an 
identical  pair  of  brooches  to  be  set  at  the 
neckline  of  a  black  dress.  For  dec- 
ades no  well-dressed  woman  could  go  to 
a  cocktail  party  without  them. 

The  California  retrospective  exhibition 
will  present  a  vast  range  of  Cartier  prod- 
ucts, including  nine  of  the  famous  mys- 


Louis  Cartier  ( IH75-I942)  as  yachtsman, 
in  the  company  of  a  friend. 

tery  clocks,  considered  among  the  finest 
objects  produced  in  this  century.  Each 
clock  is  unique,  and  each  is  a  masterpiece 
of  design  and  engineering.  Other  time- 
pieces will  show  a  wide  diversity  of  de- 
sign in  wrist,  pocket,  and  lapel  watches. 
The  jewelry  includes  necklaces,  brooches, 
bracelets,  jabot  pins,  earrings,  pendants, 
buckles,  and  headbands.  Smoking  equip- 


THECAKTIEB 
NAME  IS  MAGIC 

The  greatest  and  most  important  Cartier 
pieces  make  rare  appearances  on  the 
market.  However,  many  beautiful  ex- 
amples can  be  found  and  bought  for  ever 
larger  sums,  and  most  dealers  handle  as 
much  Cartier  merchandise  as  they  can 
possibly  find. 

In  New  York.  Fred  Leighton  Madison 
Ltd.  (763  Madison  Avenue)  has  what 
many  consider  the  most  varied  and  spec- 
tacular collection  of  Cartier  pieces  any- 
where. Primavera  (808  Madison  Ave- 
nue) is  another  gallery  handling  many 
important  pieces  of  Cartier  jewelry,  as 
well  as  less  costly  ones. 

The  Macklowe  Gallery  (982  Madison 
Avenue)  features  Art  Deco  pieces  se- 
lected with  a  sensitive  and  discerning 
eye.  "The  Cartier  name  is  magic,"  says 
Barbara  Macklowe,  who  points  out  that 
while  many  designs  came  from  France, 
much  first-rate  work  was  carried  on  in 
New  York.  "After  World  War  1,  it  was 
America  that  had  the  manufacturing  ca- 
pability, plus  many  highly  qualified 
craftsmen,  so  production  in  this  country 
should  not  be  underestimated." 


On  the  West  Coast,  the  estate  jewelry 
dealers  in  Beverly  Hills  always  pay  great 
heed  to  the  Cartier  name.  The  film  com- 
munity collects  Art  Deco  jewelry  with 
enthusiasm,  a  torrential  cash  flow,  and 
often  taste  and  imagination. 

In  addition,  the  great  auction  houses 
usually  have  excellent  Cartier  pieces  in 
their  major  jewelry  sales.  The  most  im- 
portant sales  in  recent  years  have  been 
at  Christie's  in  Geneva  and  Sotheby's 
in  New  York. 

Franqois  Curiel,  who  is  in  charge  of 
all  jewelry  auctions  at  Christie's  in 
America,  cites  the  start  of  the  boom  in 
Art  Deco  jewelry  and  objects  as  a  result 
of  the  sale  of  the  H.  Robert  Greene  col- 
lection in  Geneva,  in  1978.  He  sees  fewer 
first-rate  pieces  coming  onto  the  market 
because  of  intense  buyer  interest  and 
heavy  buying  by  Cartier  itself  for  the 
archival  collections  in  New  York  and 
Paris.  "Important  sales  will  continue, 
of  course,"  he  says,  "when  good  things 
turn  up.  And  a  very  important  piece  will 
sell  anywhere  at  any  time."  He  esti- 
mates that  80  percent  of  sales  are  made 
to  private  collectors,  not  dealers,  and 
believes  that  the  Cartier  mark  is  worth 
an  extra  10  to  30  percent  in  the  price  of 
the  item. 
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merit  is  represented  by  cigarette  cases  and 
boxes,  lighters,  and  holders.  The  jeweled 
vanity  cases,  powder  boxes,  combs,  per- 
fume flacons,  hand  mirrors,  lorgnettes, 
and  handbags  may  seem  as  desirable  now 
as  they  were  in  the  1920s.  Functional  ob- 
jects for  the  desk,  picture  frames,  boxes, 
and  barometers,  all  with  a  look  of  great 
richness  and  elegance,  round  out  the  show. 
Throughout  his  professional  life,  Louis 
Cartier  was  careful  to  maintain  the  Cartier 
name  as  a  hallmark  of  quality,  one  that 
stood  for  the  best  that  money  could  buy, 
a  guarantee  of  superior  design  and  intrin- 
sic value.  He  retired  in  1932,  leaving  the 
firm  in  the  hands  of  his  alter  ego,  Jeanne 
Toussaint,  who  stayed  on  until  her  own 


Onyx  powder  box  with  ivory  dragon  plaque. 
Below:  Carved  jade  perfume  flacon,  set 
with  sapphires  and  having  a  stopper  of 
lapis  lazuli.  Ri^ht:  Brocade  handbag  with 
jeweled  frame. 

retirement,  in  1970.  Louis  died  in  1942, 
but  the  House  of  Cartier  remained  in  the 
family  another  twenty  years.  In  the  sixties 
the  branches  came  under  separate  own- 
ership, and  in  i972  the  company  was  bought 
by  Robert  Hocq,  a  French  industrialist. 


who  brought  the  Paris,  London,  and  New 
York  branches  back  under  one  manage- 
ment. When  he  died,  in  1979,  control  of 
the  company  passed  to  his  daughter.  Na- 
thalie Hocq  now  heads  the  jewelry  empire 
with  reported  revenues  of  some  $160  mil- 
lion annually  from  fourteen  stores  in  eight 
countries.  With  her  cooperation  and  en- 
couragement and  that  of  Ralph  Dcstino, 
the  president  of  Cartier,  New  York,  the 
retrospective  exhibition  has  been  made 
possible.  It  will  be  a  landmark  event  for 
designers,  students,  and  social  historians, 
as  well  as  those  who  are  fascinated  by  a 
beauty  of  design  and  quality  of  work- 
manship that  sadly  seems  no  longer  pos- 
sible and  may  one  day  cease  to  exist. I  1 
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HOW  DO 

YOU  KNOW  WHAT 

YOU'VE  GOT! 

Your  objet  cTart  could  be 
worth  far  more — or  far  less — than  you  think. 

By  Constance  Stapleton 
Illustrations  by  Gene  Sparkman 


Where  can  you  learn  more  about  that 
striking  but  unsigned  painting  you've  just 
inherited?  What's  the  next  step  when  you 
spot  a  fabulous  buy  in  period  furniture  of 
dubious  origin?  How  do  you  separate  fact 
from  fiction  in  family  legends?  What  if 
something  is  apparently  so  rare  that  you 
don't  even  know  what  to  call  it? 

All  sorts  of  reasons  may  goad  you  to 
find  out  exactly  what  you  have — among 
them,  the  need  to  keep  an  inventory,  to 
settle  an  estate,  to  donate  to  charity,  to 
convert  assets,  to  upgrade  your  collection, 
to  gain  knowledge,  or  to  determine  an 
object's  true  value  before  buying,  to  say 
nothing  of  making  sure  it  hasn't  been  faked, 
forged,  or  stolen. 
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CONNOISSEUR 


Daunting  as  all  this  may  appear,  it  really 
isn't.  Finding  out  what  you  have  is  rela- 
tively easy,  once  you  know  what  to  do, 
where  to  go,  and  whom  to  contact. 

First,  decide  whether  you  want  to  doc- 
ument the  object  yourself  or  pay  to  have 
it  done.  The  former  requires  more  time 
but  is  infinitely  more  interesting;  the  latter 
can  be  more  costly  but  is  essential  when 
you  need  appraisals  for  insurance  or  the 
IRS.  In  either  case,  it  is  important  to  re- 
cord everything  you  know  about  the  ob- 
ject: where  you  got  it,  previous  owners, 
place  of  origin,  maker,  dimensions,  color, 
finish,  identifying  marks  or  signature,  and 
any  other  distinguishing  qualities. 

"Next,"  says  the  Washington  appraiser 


Linda  Lichtenberg  Kaplan,  "find  out  if 
it's  a  copy  or  an  original.  A  few  years 
ago  a  Goodwill  truck  returned  with  an 
Odilon  Redon  pastel.  On  the  back  of  the 
picture  were  stickers  from  an  existing  New 
York  gallery.  A  simple  phone  call  con- 
firmed our  suspicions.  It  was  authentic 
and  later  sold  at  Sotheby's  for  $20,000. 
We  still  don't  know  who  donated  it.  The 
previous  owner  could  easily  have  made 
the  same  call,  enjoyed  owning  a  work  of 
art,  passed  it  on  to  his  family,  used  the 
profit  from  the  sale,  or  benefited  from  a 
tax  deduction." 

It  also  pays  to  be  skeptical.  Assume 
your  treasure  is  commonplace  until  your 
sleuthing  produces  solid  evidence  to  the 


contrary.  "Be  honest  with  yourself,"  ad- 
vises Harry  Lowe,  assistant  director  of  the 
National  Museum  of  American  Art,  in 
Washington,  D.C.  "Don't  try  to  make 
something  into  what  it  is  not.  People  have 
a  tendency  to  hear  what  they  want  to  be- 
lieve. A  man  once  told  me  that  a  Smith- 
sonian expert  had  described  his  sculpture 
as  the  most  remarkable  thing  he'd  ever 
seen.  I  called  the  expert.  What  he  actually 
had  said  was  Tf  it's  ancient  Egyptian,  I've 
never  seen  anything  like  it.' 

Constance  Staple  ton  is  the  author  of  An- 
tiques Don't  Lie  (Doubleday)  and  Barter 
(Scribners);  she  has  written  widely  on  an- 
tiques and  art. 
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An  eight-inch-high  bronze 

oil  lamp  whose  owner 

thought  it  a  copy  turned 

out  to  be  authentic  and 

sold  for  $70,000. 


Ilv  most  convenient  place  for  doing 
initial  research  is  the  local  library.  II  the 
hina  you're  researching  has  a 
mark,  lor  instance,  look  it  up  in  Chat 
lers's  Marks  and  Monograms  on  European 
and  Orii  nlal  Pottery  and  Porcelain  or  the 
Kovels'  Dictionary  oj  Marks.  If  there  are 
no  markings,  you  can  find  leads  in  general 
books  on  the  medium  you're  studying; 
don't  forget  indexes  and  bibliographies. 
These  days,  a  librarian  with  up-to-date 
training  ma)  also  steer  you  to  a  computer 
data  hank  containing  vital  information. 
And  if  what  you  have  is  contemporary. 
you  can  subscribe  to  periodicals  special- 
izing in  that  medium  and  visit  galleries 
that  carr>  similar  objects. 

Most  libraries  have  or  can  get  the  Of- 
ficial Museum  Directory  (published  by  the 
American  Association  of  Museums),  which 
lists  major  holdings  of  museums  and  uni- 
versities. Once  you  locate  an  accessible 
collection  (and.  therefore,  experts i.  write 
to  the  curator  and  ask  whether  he  oilers 
identification  sessions  and  whether  an  ap- 
pointment is  necessary.  Enclose  a  pho- 
tograph of  the  object  and  state  what  you 
know  about  it. 

Imprudent  Musings 

In  addition  to  weekly  or  monthly  "show- 

and-tell"  programs,  most  museums  oiler 
guidance  on  everything  from  research  and 
conservation  to  appraisers  and  local  gal- 
leries But  don't  expect  curators  to  stray 
beyond  giving  a  professional  opinion  of 
precisel)  what  you  have.  Imprudent  mus- 
ings about  price  or  quality  may  later  haunt 
a  curator  and  even  incite  a  quirky  collector 
to  file  a  lawsuit. 

For  most  museums,  the  chore  of  ex- 
amining object  alter  ordinary  object  is  well 
worth  the  occasional  payoff  when  some 
extraordinary  piece  appears  on  the  door- 
step. Still,  the  identification  process  is  not 
lor  the  fainthearted — especially  at  the 
dread  moment  when  a  curator  must  look 
an  owner  straight  in  the  eye  and  tell  him 
that  the  object  of  his  affections  (if  not  the 
basis  lor  his  retirement)  is  just  this  sale 
o\  worthless.  It  may  be  easy  to  joke  about 
innocents  who  insist  they  own  "two- 
hundred-year-old  Victorian  furniture.''  but 
dealing  with  them  can  be  a  no-win  situ- 
ation A  man  once  brought  us  a  picture 
that  he  said  his  grandfather  had  bought 
on  a  round-the-world  tour  in  the  IXNOs." 
recalls  the  National  Museum  of  American 
Art's  Harrv  Lowe.  "When  I  showed  him 
the  printing  at  the  bottom  and  told  him  it 
was  a  mechanical  reproduction  dated  1422. 
he  asked  indignantly.  'Are  you  calling  m\ 
grandfather  a  liar.'' 

for  your  part,  of  course   it  pays  to  seek 


better  and  better  advice,  even  if  your  quest 
ends  in  trauma  The  important  thing  is  to 
tram  your  eye  to  note  subtle  differences — 
museums  arc  perfect  training  grounds — 
and  therein  to  learn  the  art  of  compari- 
son. That's  an  expert's  secret:  knowing 
how  to  spot  all  the  minute  differences  that 
make  one  piece  more  valuable  than  an- 
other. "Manx  clay  objects  are  not  marked." 
sa\s  Los  Angeles-based  Garth  (lark,  one 
of  the  nation's  top  clav  experts.  "The  Jap- 
anese potter  Hamada  doesn't  sign  his.  lor 
example.  He  says  that  someday  the  best 
work  of  his  imitators  will  come  to  be  known 
as  his  and  the  worst  o\  his  attributed  to 
them."  Clark's  greatest  find  to  date  has 
been  a  piece  by  the  Japanese  potter  Ka- 
wai.  Bought  lor  SIS  at  a  junk  shop,  it  is 
now  valued  as  high  as  $8,000. 

If  it  turns  out  that  you  do  own  some- 
thing valuable  and  you'd  like  to  test  the 
market  for  it.  look  for  the  best  dealer  spe- 
cializing in  that  medium  or  period.  "Find- 
ing the  right  dealer  is  like  finding  the  right 
doctor  or  lawyer,"  says  Peter  Schaffer, 
president  of  the  National  Antique  and  Art 
Dealers  Association  o\  America,  Inc. 
"There  are  all  kinds  of  dealers — good, 
superb,  and  horrible.  The  best  method  is 
simpK  to  ask  your  most  knowledgeable 
friends  to  recommend  their  favorite  deal- 
ers; then  arrange  to  meet  them." 

A  good  dealer  puts  himself  and  his  rep- 
utation on  the  line  with  each  sale  and  is 
happy  to  provide  a  written  description  of 
the  object  as  well  as  buy  it  back  if  it  proves 
to  be  something  else.  Dealers  are  cur- 
rently paying  attractive  prices,  although 
they  are  usually  only  half  of  appraised 
value.  While  the  best  things  still  com- 
mand a  good  price  at  auction,  middle- 
range  objects  have  bottomed  out  in  the 
past  five  to  eight  years. 

The  fee  for  a  formal  written  appraisal 
(see  box.  page  96)  may  seem  high,  but  it 
often  pays  for  itself.  Lxperts  at  Sotheby's 
recently  discovered  an  eight-inch-high 
bronze  oil  lamp  in  a  closet.  Believed  by 
its  owner  to  be  a  copy,  it  turned  out  to  be 
authentic  and  sold  for  $70,000  at  auction. 
Of  five  toy  ships  found  in  an  attic  in  Au- 
burn. New  York,  the  four  that  were  worn 
brought  SI  .500  to  $2,000  apiece,  while  a 
German  wind-up  in  perfect  condition 
fetched  $21,000 — the  highest  [nice  ever 
paid  for  a  toy  at  auction.  "It  wasn't  even 
antique."  says  Warren  P.  Weitman.  Jr.. 
president  of  Sotheby's  Appraisal  Com- 
pany, "just  a  collectible.  The  most  im- 
portant thing  is  authenticity.  Quality,  con- 
dition, rarity,  and  occasionally  historic 
significance  are  all  more  important  than 
age.  A  few  years  ago  we  received  an  eigh- 
teenth-century French  console  table  by 
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Reisener  for  auction  that  had  been  pur- 
chased in  1958  for  $40,000.  When  we 
found  records  showing  delivery  to  the  pal- 
ace at  Versailles  and  inclusion  in  a  palace 
inventory  book,  the  table's  provenance 
gained  a  whole  new  dimension.  It  sold  for 
$400,000." 

The  American  Society  of  Appraisers 
provides  a  directory  of  certified  apprais- 
ers (P.O.  Box  17265,  Washington,  DC 
20041)  and  at  no  charge  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled "Information  on  the  Appraisal 
Profession"  if  you  include  a  stamped,  self- 
addressed  #10  envelope.  The  National 
Association  of  Jewelry  Appraisers  (7414 
East  Camelback,  Scottsdale,  AZ  85251) 
will  recommend  appraisers.  The  Art 
Dealers  Association  of  America,  Inc.  (575 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022), 
does  appraisals  for  donations  to  nonprofit 
institutions  and  operates  a  hot  line  (212- 
940-8590)  for  stolen  works  of  art  and  fakes. 
"An  important  reason  to  find  out  what 
you've  got,"  says  Susan  Wasserstein  of 
ADAA,  "is  to  protect  it.  It's  easier  to 
recover  something  if  you  can  provide  pho- 
tos, measurements,  markings,  and  so  on." 

Get  It  in  Writing 

"Most  people  don't  realize  there  is  a  range 
in  value,"  says  Dianne  H.  Pilgrim,  cu- 
rator of  Decorative  Arts  at  the  Brooklyn 
Museum.  "Estate  appraisals  are  low,  the 
IRS  is  high,  and  insurance  is  fair  market 
value."  The  reason  an  appraisal  is  being 
prepared  should  be  stated  in  the  report. 
Rates  for  appraisers  vary  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  unethical  for  appraisers  to 
charge  a  percentage  or  a  contingency  fee 
(a  share  of  the  client's  winnings  in  court). 
If  the  appraiser  has  a  vested  interest,  this 
should  be  stated  up  front. 

In  any  dealing,  it  is  best  to  get  all  terms, 
opinions,  promises,  and  estimates  in  writ- 
ing. Reputable  auction  houses  like  Chris- 
tie's state  the  conditions  of  acceptance, 
warranties,  and  agreed  reserve — a  mini- 
mum sale  price — in  a  written  contract. 
Avoid  those  that  don't.  A  few  years  ago  I 
took  slides  of  a  painting  by  the  nine- 
teenth-century American  artist  James 
Hamilton  around  to  several  auction  houses 
to  see  where  I  could  obtain  the  highest 
price.  "The  last  one  we  had  by  that  artist 
brought  over  $20,000,"  said  the  house 
executive  I  dealt  with.  "Yours  should  bring 
between  $7,000  and  $15,000."  I  was  de- 
lighted. The  next  week  1  delivered  it  to 
his  showroom.  He  didn't  like  the  way  it 
had  been  cleaned.  "We'll  put  a  reserve 
of  $5,000  on  it,"  he  said.  "If  it  doesn't 
sell,  we'll  pull  it  back,  work  on  it.  and 
put  it  in  again."  When  the  catalogue  came 
out,  the  estimated  price  was  $3,000  to 


ASSEMBLING 
THE  CLUES 

To  learn  more  about  a  painting  or  object 
you  own,  do  not  put  it  into  the  trunk  of 
your  car  and  take  off  for  the  nearest  source 
of  expertise.  Museums  don't  encourage 
walk-ins,  and  auction  houses  are  more 
likely  to  have  the  right  expert  on  hand 
if  you  make  an  appointment. 

First,  write  down  all  the  information 
you  have  about  the  piece.  If  you  don't 
know  its  correct  name  (e.g.,  porringer, 
ceremonial  urn),  describe  it  in  clear  gen- 
eral language  such  as  "small  dish," 
"vase."  Note  down  its  dimensions,  colors, 
markings,  finishes,  and  such  other  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  as  decorative 
carvings,  chips,  cracks,  and  the  shape 
of  its  handle.  While  makers  like  Wedg- 
wood inscribed  lengthy  descriptions 
("Fallow  Deer,  Wedgwood  of  Etruria 
&  Bariaston,  Made  in  England 
19L.8874B"),  other  artists  signed  ini- 
tials or  used  a  mark  (Whistler's  was  a 
butterfly).  Some  furniture  makers  used 
branding  irons  instead  of  labels  because 
the  latter  had  a  tendency  to  disintegrate 
and  fall  off  with  age.  Some  potters  sink 
a  thumbprint  into  the  surface  instead  of 
signing  the  bottom.  A  few  ceramicists 
use  no  mark  at  all,  preferring  that  their 
designs,  workmanship,  and  finishes  speak 
for  them.  Prints  and  etchings  usually 
carry  titles,  names  of  artists,  dates,  and 
numbers  along  the  bottom  edge. 

Pattern  and  details  add  clues  of  origin; 
so  do  a  place  and  date  of  purchase,  how- 
ever vague.  "1  inherited  this  from  my 


grandmother,  who  bought  it  in  Ohio  in 
the  mid- 1800s,"  or  "I  bought  it  at  the 
Smith  Sale  at  Sotheby's  in  1952"  are 
enough  to  get  started.  A  recent  visitor 
to  the  White  House,  when  told  the  ex- 
ecutive mansion  needed  donations,  of- 
fered a  double-size  Point  Venice  banquet 
cloth  with  matching  thirty-six-inch- 
square  napkins  that  her  mother  had  pur- 
chased in  her  early  teens  from  an  itin- 
erant peddler  in  St.  Louis — all  the  right 
clues  in  the  right  order  for  the  appraisal. 
Value:  $  1 ,800.  A  nice  gift  to  the  country 
and  a  good  tax  deduction  for  the  donor. 

Get  photographs.  Even  a  snapshot  will 
do.  If  you  can,  take  several  from  every 
angle  and  of  every  distinguishing  trait 
and  mark.  Crisp  black-and-whites  are 
informative  and  certainly  better  than 
overexposed  color.  In  fact,  often  a  pho- 
tograph instead  of  the  object  can  be 
brought  to  the  expert,  thus  eliminating 
the  risks  inherent  in  transporting  the 
piece.  Write  your  name,  address,  and 
phone  number  on  the  back  of  each  pho- 
tograph to  ensure  its  return.  Then  check 
the  Official  Museum  Directory  at  the  li- 
brary for  the  name  and  address  of  the 
closest  expert,  and  write  or  call  for  an 
appointment.  When  writing,  include  the 
descriptive  information  and  a  picture.  If 
the  marking  is  a  symbol  instead  of  a 
signature  or  initials,  copy  it  and  enclose 
the  sketch.  If  you  make  an  appointment 
by  phone,  send  this  information  with  your 
letter  in  advance. 

Keep  asking  questions.  That's  the  best 
way  to  learn.  If  the  experts  disagree,  get 
more  opinions.  Disagreement  among 
them  could  be  a  sign  that  what  you  have 
is  more  valuable  than  you  ever  expected. 
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C  F  EXPERTS 


rhc  organizations  listed  below  offei  free 
identification  services,  except  as  noted, 
and  some,  where  indicated,  give  ap- 
praisals An  appointment  should  be  made 
in  advance  In  lettei  or  telephone,  and  a 
photograph  should  be  sent  ahead.  Dur- 
ing our  museum  research,  we  found  that 
offit  ial  polie)  ami  curatorial  practice  were 
often  at  odds  II  you  are  told  by  a  mu- 
seum spokesperson  that  no  curatoi  ial  as- 
sessments are  available,  we  recommend 
ih. ii  you  inquire  further  by  contacting 
the  appropriate  department  directly. 

Ml  SI  IMS 


Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  46> 
Huntington  Avenue.  Boston.  MA  02115 
(61  '  267  9300) 

The  Brooklyn  Museum,    ISS  Eastern 
Parkway,  Brooklyn,  ISh    11238  (212  638 
5000) 

Anion  Carter  Museum  of  Western  Art, 
3501  tamp  Bowie  Boulevard,  Ft.  Worth. 
1  \  '610  '  (SI  "  '38  1933.  or,  by  mail, 
P.O  Box  2365,  I  t  Worth.  l'\  76113) 
llie  museum  assesses  nineteenth-  and 
early  twentieth- century  American 
paintings  m\^\  sculpture  by  mail  if  photos 
are  sent,  but  not  decorative  objects  or 
furniture 

The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art.  11150 
Fast  Boulevard.  Cleveland.  OH  44106 
(216-421  7340)  Evaluations  on  the  first 
Thursday    ol   each   month. 

kimbcll  \rt  Museum.  W  ill  Rogers  Road 
West,  oi  P.O  Box  s>440.  1 1    Worth.  T\ 

'oio'  ,si '  *32  s  15D 

1  os   Vngeles  County  Museum  of  Art. 

.    I   OS     \i 

1/  \  0003 


The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Fifth 
Avenue  at  Eighty-second  Street,  New 
York,  NY  (212-TR9-5500).  Officially, 
the  museum  provides  no  identilieation 
services.  However,  some  curators  say  the) 
oiler  limited  help  with  evaluations. 

National  Museum  of  American  Art, 

n  and  (i  Streets  N.W  .  Washington. 
DC  20560  (202-357-3176).  Write  or  tele- 
phone Bill  Truettner  for  an  appointment. 
Send  photograph  lust  In  addition  to 
identification,  a  curator  will  give  ad\  ice 
on  conservation 

William  Kockhill  Nelson  Gallery  and 
Atkins  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  4525  ( )ak 
Street.  Kansas  City,  MO  64111  (816-561- 
4000).  Identification  sessions  are  held 
Fridays  by  appointment.  If  an  object  is 
too  large  for  you  to  transport,  bring  in 
photographs. 

Saint  Louis  Art  Museum,  Forest  Park. 
St.  Louis.  MO  63110  (314-721-0067).  The 
curatorial  identilieation  clinic  is  open  to 
the  public  between  September  and  May 
on  the  first  and  third  Monday  ol  the 
month  from  2  cm  to3:15P.M  Telephone 
ahead,  ask  for  extension  11 . 

Walker  Art  Center,  Vineland  Place. 
Minneapolis.  MN  55403  (612-375-7600). 
llus  museum  specializes  in  contempo- 
rary art.  While  it  does  not  provide  cu- 
ratorial expertise  as  a  general  service,  it 
does  advise  patrons  on  the  assumption 
that  good  advice  will  bring  good  things 
to  the  community  and  keep  them  there. 

U  CI  ION  HOUSES 

Christie's.  502  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 
NY  10022(212-546-1000).  Assessments 
are  made,  gratis,  preferably  by  appoint- 
ment, on  weekdays,  L>  30  \  m    to  5  30 

p.M   No  written  appraisal  is  given. 

Sotheby's,  980  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York.  NY  10021  (212-472-3400).  Walk- 
in  oral  appraisals  are  free:  in  writing. 
they  start  at  S300.  If  a  Sotheby's  expert 
to  your  home,  the  base  let 

ASSOClWlONs 

Art  Dealers  Association  of  America. 
5™5  Madison  Avenue.  New   York.  NY' 

-     S590)      Fine-arts    ap- 

i\  uled  only   for  works  of 

■  be  donated  to  nonprofit 


After  the  auction,  I  learned 
that  the  painting  was 
worth  far  more  than  the 
dealer's  highest  estimate. 
Then  it  was  too  late. 


$4,000.  Since  reserves  can  be  no  higher 
than  the  presale  estimate,  the  painting  could 
be  sold  for  S3. 000.  well  under  the  original 
estimate.  I  told  the  company  official  to 
pull  it  out  of  the  sale  but  was  informed 
that  couldn't  be  done,  because  it  was  al- 
ready in  the  catalogue  What  about  the 
promise  that  1  would  not  be  charged  com- 
mission if  it  sold  for  under  S5.000?  The 
man  I  dealt  with  didn't  remember  making 
it.  And  1  had  not  gotten  it  in  writing. 

Costly  Lesson 

In  the  end.  it  cost  me  S500  to  buy  back 
my  own  painting.  However,  the  lesson  I 
learned  was  worth  a  great  deal  more.  In- 
stead o\  placing  my  painting  w  ith  the  per- 
son who  told  me  what  I  wanted  to  hear.  1 
should  have  done  my  own  research  and 
consulted  several  experts  before  making 
a  decision. 

That's  what  I  did  after  the  auction.  That's 
how  I  learned  the  painting  was  worth  far 
more  than  the  dealer's  highest  estimate. 
And  then  it  was  too  ...  .  e  finding 

out  what  I  had.  like  many  before  me  1 
became  so  inextricably  involved  with  the 
painting  that  1  couldn't  bear  to  part  with 
it  and  dec  dt  keep  -. 


COSNOISS       - 


FAITH  AND  FURY 


This  sculpture  of  a 

Japanese  Gate  Guardian 

remains  as  fierce  and 

beautiful  as  when  it  was 

made,  seven  centuries  ago. 

By  Sarah  Bradley 


Give  four  stars  to  an  exhibition  of  Japa- 
nese sculpture  organized  by  the  Kimbell 
Art  Museum,  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  The 
museum  goer  weary  of  blockbusters  should 
find  "The  Great  Age  of  Japanese  Bud- 
dhist Sculpture,  AD.  600-1300"  an  ab- 
solute delight.  The  exhibition  is  small,  with 
a  selection  of  fifty-two  superb  works  in 
wood  and  bronze,  and  sharply  focused  to 
give  a  historical  perspective.  No  fewer 
than  seven  objects  hold  the  designation 
National  Treasure  from  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment, and  another  thirty-seven  are  Im- 
portant Cultural  Properties,  the  next- 
highest  rank.  The  Kimbell  opened  the  ex- 
hibition in  September  in  celebration  of  its 
tenth  anniversary. 

Perhaps  the  most  splendid  of  the  Na- 
tional Treasures,  and  certainly  the  most 
arresting,  is  Naraen-kengo,  fierce  de- 
fender of  the  Buddhist  faith.  He  is  one  of 
the  two  Ni-6,  or  Gate  Guardians,  divini- 

Sarah  Bradley  is  assistant  director  of  the 
Asia  Society  Gallery,  in  New  York  City. 


ties  who  combine  a  ferocious  appearance 
with  a  compassionate  concern  for  all  who 
are  faithful  to  Buddha's  Law.  The  life-size 
figure  is  carved  of  fine-grained  Japanese 
cypress,  once  brightly  painted,  now  pleas- 
ingly worn  and  darkened  with  age.  Rock- 
crystal  eyes  add  a  note  of  theatrical  re- 
alism to  the  work.  Although  the  fingers, 
parts  of  the  scarf,  and  the  pedestal  are 
later  restorations,  Naraen-kengo  has  sur- 
vived perilous  times  with  his  fury  undi- 
minished. Created  in  the  midthirteenth 
century,  he  is  a  supreme  example  of  Jap- 
anese Buddhist  sculpture  and  was  a  par- 
ticularly fitting  image  for  that  age  of  con- 
tinual warfare. 

For  Japan  the  thirteenth  century  was  a 
time  of  great  cultural  achievement  but  also 
of  fierce  conflict.  In  Heian-kyo  (now 
Kyoto),  the  imperial  capital  since  794,  the 
emperor  shared  his  meager  powers  with 
one  or  more  ex-emperors.  The  true  center 
of  government  was  Kamakura,  where  suc- 
cessive members  of  the  Minamoto  clan 
served  as  shogun,  or  military  dictator. 
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The  original  bright  paint  has  worn  off  the 
highly  stylized  Naraen-kengo,  revealing  the 
beautiful,  fine-grained  express  from  which 
it  was  sculpted. 

But  the  shogun's  control  was  far  from 
complete.  The  major  clans  fought  one  an- 
other almost  continuously,  as  did  the  great 
temples,  which  followed  the  example  of 
other  large  landowners  and  trained  stand- 
ing armies  of  their  own.  Militant  monks 
and  their  mercenaries  terrorized  the  cap- 
ital repeatedly  throughout  the  century.  Add 
to  that  a  major  earthquake  in  Kamakura, 


Against  a  background  of 
destruction  and  misery,  the 
populace  made  frantic 
efforts  to  please  the  gods. 


a  severe  famine  and  plague  around  Kyoto, 
and  two  attempted  invasions  by  Kublai 
Khan's  Mongol  armies,  and  it  is  hardly 
surprising  to  find  the  Japanese  convinced 
that  the  dreaded  mappo,  the  end  of  the 
Buddhist  Law,  was  at  hand. 

Death  and  Misery 

Introduced  to  Japan  from  China  and  Ko- 
rea in  the  sixth  century.  Buddhism  had  by 
the  thirteenth  century  developed  into  a 
vastly  complicated  web  of  sects  with  a 
bewildering  array  of  divinities  and  count- 
less rituals.  Against  a  background  of  death, 
destruction,  and  misery,  the  populace  made 
frantic  efforts  to  please  the  gods  with  lav- 
ish gifts,  and  they  supported  temple-re- 
construction projects  on  a  grand  scale.  To 
this  wave  of  religious  fervor  we  owe  Na- 
raen-kengo and  his  counterpart,  the  tem- 
ple guardian  Misshaku-kongo,  also  in  the 
Kimbell  exhibition. 

The  Guardians  belong  to  the  Sanjusan- 
gendo  (Hall  of  the  Thirty-three  Bays),  in 
Kyoto.  Built  in  1164  as  an  expression  of 
an  ex-emperor's  devotion,  the  hall  housed 
1 ,001  large  statues  of  the  popular  Bod- 
hisattva  Kannon  in  his  thousand-armed 
form.  In  1249  the  hall  burned  and  almost 
all  the  images  were  lost,  but  over  the  next 
five  or  six  years  most  of  the  sculptors  in 
the  capital  helped  to  replace  them. 


PROTECTING  A  HERITAGE 


The  Bunkacho,  Japan's  agency  for  cul- 
tural affairs,  is  responsible  for  protect- 
ing the  nation's  cultural  heritage.  It  is 
composed  of  committees  of  scholars  who 
are  the  nation's  leading  authorities  in  their 
fields.  These  committees  judge  proper- 
ties and  confer  special  status  after  lengthy 
deliberations. 

The  Bunkacho  makes  two  primary 
i!  signations:  Important  Cultural  Prop- 
erties (now  numbering  over  11,000), 
which  includes  buildings,  paintings, 
drawings,  sculpture,  calligraphy,  works 
o!  applied  art,  and  ancient  manuscripts; 
and  National  Treasures  (now  numbering 
over  1 ,000),  which  are  masterpieces  se- 


lected from  among  the  Important  Cul- 
tural Properties.  The  criteria  are  decep- 
tively simple:  a  property  must  be  of  great 
aesthetic  beauty,  rarity,  and  historical 
importance. 

Surprisingly,  Japan's  zealous  guard- 
ing of  its  National  Treasures  has  not  hurt 
its  art  market,  because  private  citizens 
are  allowed  to  buy  and  sell  them.  The 
only  problem  is  persuading  private  own- 
ers to  part  with  their  National  Treasures 
for  exhibitions.  In  the  case  of  the  Kim- 
bell show,  that  was  not  an  issue.  All  but 
one  of  the  Treasures — which  is  owned 
by  a  Japanese  museum — are  held  by 
Buddhist  temples. 
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Apparently  produced  at  the  same  time 
was  a  set  of  twenty-eight  attendant  fig- 
ures, including  the  Guardians.  Today  the 
1 ,001  Kannon  statues  stand  in  stepped  rows 
along  a  huge  altar  that  runs  the  length  of 
the  hall,  a  forest  of  arms  fanning  out  from 
the  shoulders  of  each  lacquered  and  gilded 
image.  The  attendants  may  be  found  in 
deep,  dimly  lighted  bays  along  a  corridor 
behind  the  altar. 

Neither  of  the  Guardians  is  signed,  but 
they  were  probably  carved  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Tankei  (1173-1256),  the  el- 
dest son  of  Unkei,  one  of  the  towering 
figures  in  the  history  of  Japanese  sculp- 
ture. The  Kei  School,  so  called  because 
its  members  all  have  the  syllable  kei  in 
their  names,  was  largely  responsible  for 
transforming  the  elegant,  restrained  style 
favored  by  sculptors  of  the  Late  Heian 
period  (898-1185)  into  the  dynamic  re- 
alism associated  with  the  best  sculptures 
of  the  Kamakura  age  (1185-1336). 

A  Sculpture  of  Many  Parts 
Stylistic  considerations  had  much  to  do 
with  the  explosive  energy  of  Naraen-kengo, 
but  so  did  technique.  Jocho,  the  outstand- 
ing eleventh-century  Japanese  sculptor, 
had  developed  a  method  that  was  ex- 
ploited to  utmost  effect  in  the  sculpture 
workshops  of  the  thirteenth  century.  To 
construct  an  image,  numerous  small  blocks 
of  wood  were  roughly  shaped  by  appren- 
tices according  to  a  master  sculptor's  pat- 
terns. Senior  assistants  or  the  master  him- 
self would  carve  the  final  form  of  the 
blocks.  Then  they  were  carefully  assem- 
bled and  glued.  No  longer  constrained  by 
the  cylinder  of  a  tree  trunk  or  the  danger 
that  a  solid  log  would  crack  as  the  wood 
dried  slowly  from  the  outside,  Japanese 
sculptors  were  able  to  fashion  wooden  fig- 
ures that  seem  as  supple  as  their  counter- 
parts in  bronze  or  clay. 

Even  in  the  company  of  a  dazzling  ar- 
ray of  masterpieces  assembled  for  the 
Kimbell  exhibition,  Naraen-kengo  and  his 
equally  ferocious  partner  should  have  lit- 
tle trouble  asserting  themselves. □ 

The  show  will  be  in  New  York  City,  at  the 
Japan  House  Gallery,  from  November  23 
to  January  16  before  it  returns  to  Japan. 
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TEMPLE 

OF 

MOSS 

Hidden  in  the  hills  of  Kyoto  is  a  1,200-year-old 
garden  distilling  the  essence  of  Zen  wisdom. 

By  Suzanne  Charle 
Photographs  by  Takeji  Iwamiya 


Three  Zen  priests  knelt  on  the  tatami  of 
the  temple,  chanting  from  the  Buddhist 
scriptures.  The  young  monks,  in  black 
garments,  flanked  the  abbot,  whose  pur- 
ple robes  shimmered  under  gold  lanterns. 
Beyond  the  open  shoji,  an  early  summer 
rain  lightly  rustled  in  the  leaves  of  a  Jap- 
anese maple.  Twenty  people,  sitting  Zen 
style  at  low,  black-lacquer  desks,  also 
chanted.  Finally,  bells  sounded,  first  deep 
and  haunting,  then  lighter,  higher.  The 
priests  rose  and  left  the  hall,  and  in  the 
silence  frogs  in  the  lotus  pond  croaked 
and  a  warbler  beckoned  from  the  garden 
beyond  a  whitewashed  earthen  wall. 

The  garden  is  Saiho-ji,  known  as  Ko- 
kedera,  the  Moss  Temple.  The  worshipers 
had  come  to  see  the  garden,  as  emperors 
and  poets,  merchants  and  monks  had  done 
for  centuries.  Hidden  in  the  hills  in  west- 
i  ern  Kyoto,  Saiho-ji  is  less  well  known 
than  the  Golden  and  Silver  Pavilions,  with 
their  elegant  halls  and  grounds,  or  RyoanA 
ji  whose  garden  of  white  gravel  and  fit-1 
teen  rocks  has  become  a  symbol  of +he 
essence  of  Zen  wisdom.  Still,  all  three 


Suzanne  Charle  is  a  free-lance  writer  who 
has  traveled  extensively  in  Asia. 


owe  a  debt  to  Saiho-ji:  its  lower  garden, 
dating  back  to  the  Kamakura  period 
(twelfth  to  fourteenth  centuries),  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  earliest  of  its  kind  ex- 
tant, and  its  dry  cascade  is  the  prototype 
of  all  Zen  stone  gardens. 

The  differences  between  this  garden  and 
many  others  are  immediately  apparent. 
There  are  no  souvenir  stalls,  no  stands  of 
taxis  and  tour  buses.  The  visitors,  well 
dressed  and  respectful,  wait  outside  the 
temple  walls  to  enter  at  the  appointed  hour. 
Saiho-ji  and  its  garden  are  a  place  for 
meditation,  closed  to  the  general  public. 
To  enter,  one  must  first  obtain  the  abbot's 
permission  and  then  participate  in  a  ser- 
vice before  walking  in  the  garden. 

There  are  other  differences.  The  intri- 
cately clipped  hedges  associated  with  Jap- 
anese gardens,  the  stylized  stone  walks, 
bridges,  and  lanterns,  are  absent.  Trees- 
Japanese  cedars,  cypresses,  maples,  and 
evergreen  oaks — grow  tall,  forming  a 
canopy  over  rolling  waves  of  moss.  It  is 
the  moss  for  which  the  garden  is  best 
known.  There  are  said  to  be  some  110 
different  kinds,  and  they  carpet  a  four- 
and-a-half-acre  site  in  an  elaborate  pat- 
tern of  yellow  green,  emerald,  white,  jade, 
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"When  a  few  leaves  fall 

on  the  moss  it  is  best.  Perfection  is 

artificial,  nature  is  artful.'' 


and  silver.  Even  the  pond  at  the  garden's 
center,  called  Golden  Pond,  is  a  soft  green, 
and  in  early  June  only  the  fire  red  flowers 
of  wild  azalea  break  this  monochromy. 

Miniature  Forests 

Yet  there  is  immense  variety.  Near  the 
gate,  featherlike  "peacock"  moss  changes 
color  with  the  light  and  dew — light  green 
to  peach  to  gold.  Hillocks  are  covered 
with  miniature  forests  of  sugigoke,  "ce- 
dar" moss,  so  named  for  its  height  (some- 
times two  inches)  and  wine  red  stems.  The 
round,  shiny  scales  of  jabaragoke,  "snake" 
moss,  trace  the  serpentine  courses  of  the 
garden's  small  brooks;  bright  green  "wool" 
moss  makes  a  brilliant  contrast  to  the  sil- 
very expanses  of  mosengoke,  "carpet"  or 
"velvet"  moss.  "Mosengoke  is  the  most 
delicate,  the  best."  explains  Fujita-Shuko, 
a  priest  at  the  temple,  during 
a  rainy  afternoon.  "A  small  .  h 
years  to  grow. " 

The  moss  was  nol  pai !  ol  the  01 
design.  It  was  durin  period  am! 

later,  under  the  Meij 
little  over  a  ccntui 


When  autumn  leaves  fall  on  the  moss,  or 
when  it  is  sealed  with  snow,  the  garden 
takes  on  a  new  beauty. 

temple  was  out  of  favor,  that  the  moss 
took  over  the  garden,  encouraged  by  the 
moist  sand,  the  clay  soil,  and  the  moun- 
tain mists.  "It  is  said  the  temple  was  so 
poor  that  the  priest  had  to  cut  trees  in  the 
garden  to  make  charcoal  and  sell  it  in 
town.  But  perhaps  that  is  as  it  should  be." 
he  adds.  "Saiho-ji's  garden  has  been 
changed  many  times,  by  many  different 
people.  Finally  it  is  nature  that  designs." 

A  young  man  of  thoughtful  disposition, 
Fujita-san  has  lived  his  life  at  Saiho-ji. 
Care  for  the  temple  falls  to  him  and  his 
brother  and  father,  the  forty-sixth  abbot 
since  the  Zen  priest  Muso  Soseki.  who  is 
thought  to  have  designed  the  garden  in 
the  Tate  1330s. 

Yet  the  garden's  history  runs  back  fur- 

thei     Historians  do  not  agree  as  to  just 

when  the  garden  was  first  started  or  where 

its  boundaries  lay.  According  to  Fujita- 

first  the  site  of  the  country 
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of  the  seventh  century.  More  than  a  cen- 
tury later,  Emperor  Shomu  built  a  Bud- 
dhist temple  here.  Late  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury it  was  rebuilt  and  the  new  abbot  created 
a  "Paradise  Garden,"  an  earthly  repre- 
sentation of  the  Western  Paradise  sur- 
rounding the  Buddhist  deity  Amida.  Dur- 
ing these  years,  says  Fujita-san,  members 
of  the  court  visited  Saiho-ji  and  floated 
on  the  pond  in  Chinese-style  boats,  com- 
posing poetry  and  admiring  the  scenery. 
"The  pond  was  much  larger  then.  But  if 
you  could  see  it  from  above,  you  would 
see  that  it  is  still  in  the  shape  of  the  Chi- 
nese character  for  mind  or  spirit — a  good 
shape  for  a  pond." 

Such  a  paradise  did  not  last.  Again,  Saiho- 
ji  and  the  garden  fell  on  hard  times,  and 
again  they  were  rescued.  In  1337  or  there- 
abouts, Muso  Soseki  came  as  abbot.  A 
respected  landscape  architect,  or  "priest 
who  arranges  stones,"  Muso  set  about 
redesigning  the  garden  as  a  place  for  med- 
itation. Freer  and  more  natural  in  its  de- 
sign than  the  paradise  gardens  of  Ortho- 
dox Buddhism,  it  angered  some  priests. 
"It's  degenerate,"  said  one,  "for  a  lead- 
ing priest  to  construct  gardens  under  the 
pretense  that  they  are  based  upon  the  pre- 
cepts of  Zen  Buddhism." 

Twentieth-century  designers,  from  an- 
other perspective,  have  praised  Muso  as 
having  "truly  revolutionized  Japanese 
garden  design  in  the  Middle  Ages."  One 
of  his  innovations  was  the  strolling  gar- 
den, revealed  when  one  walks  along  a 
path;  until  then,  most  gardens  had  been 
viewed  from  halls  or  from  boats.  He  also 
scattered  the  temples  and  villas  through- 
out the  garden.  "In  Muso's  tii 
ilen  ran  all  the  way  up  the  moun 
Fujita-san  says,  pointing  to  the  woods  be- 
yond the  pond. 

But  the  structures  in  Muso's  garden  were 
destroyed  during  the  civil  wai 
teenth  century,  and  today  the 
the  founder's  hall,  about  a  a 
and  three  teahouses.  Fujita-san 
the  small,  simple  hut  perched 
Now  an  Important  Cultural  Pro] 
teahouse,  named  Shonan-tei  and  de 


by  Shoan.  was  with  its  open  porch  once 
the  site  of  moon-viewing  parties.  "Nobles 
would  sit  under  the  roof  and  watch  the 
reflection  of  the  moon  in  the  pond,"  says 
Fujita-san.  "They  thought  looking  at  it 
directly  might  cause  some  disturbance." 

The  path  curves  continually,  revealing 
new  views  of  the  pond  and  its  tiny  "crane 
and  tortoise"  islands,  named  for  creatures 
that  symbolized  long  life  and  happiness. 
Just  past  another  teahouse,  a  flat-bot- 
tomed wooden  rowboat  lies  at  the  pond's 
edge.  It  is  still  used  to  tend  the  banks. 

As  he  walks,  Fujita-san  explains  that 
he,  his  brother,  and  his  father  all  work  in 
the  garden,  along  with  two  full-time  gar- 
deners. Most  of  the  work  is  maintenance. 
One  of  the  last  major  changes  took  place 
almost  five  hundred  years  ago,  when  Saiho- 
ji's  priests  decided  that  cherry  blossoms 
didn't  go  well  with  moss — the  one  of  such 
a  fragile,  fleeting  beauty;  the  other  a  slow- 
growing,  ancient  presence.  The  cherry 
trees  were  cut  down  and  replaced  with  the 
Japanese  mdples. 

Falling  Leaves 

Close  to  the  end  of  the  path  in  the  lower 
garden,  a  stand  of  bamboo  scales  t he- 
mountain,  the  slender,  blue  green  trunks 
indistinct  in  the  heavy  mist.  A  gardener 
moves  easily  across  the  moss,  leaving  a 
thin  trail  of  smoke  behind:  mosquitoes, 
like  moss,  have  found  a  home  here.  His 
name  is  Fukuzawa-san  and  he  has  worked 
here  for  some  fifteen  years.  "The  moss 
is  delicate,"  he  says,  pointing  to  his  feet, 
encased  in  two-toed  rubber  boots.  "You 
must  walk  so,  so."  He  walks  flat-footed 
across  the  silvery  moss.  "No  heel,  no  toe. 
Farly  summer  and  autumn  are  busy  times — 
the  falling  bamboo  leaves  now,  later  the 
naples,  must  be  picked  up  constantly  so 
n't  hide  '  le  sunlight."  And  there 


Above:  Saiho-ji,  the  ancient  Zen  moss  gar- 
den, drawn  from  an  old  painting. 

have  been  problems.  "For  some  years,  the 
pollution  was  killing  the  more  delicate  moss 
and  the  hardy  moss  was  taking  its  place," 
he  explains,  pointing  to  a  horny  green  moss 
he  called  onigoke,  "devil"  moss.  "This 
still  happens,  but  it  is  better  now." 

Pausing  when  asked  of  his  feelings  about 
the  garden,  he  finally  answers:  "It  is  spe- 
cial, this  feeling  of  antiquity,  of  serenity. 
After  I  sweep  all  the  leaves,  the  garden 
does  not  look  so  natural.  Then  a  few  leaves 
fall  from  the  bamboo  and  it  is  good:  per- 
fection is  artificial,  nature  is  artful.  It  is 
the  best  example  of  Zen." 

It  is  this  imperfection  that  distinguishes 
Japanese  Zen  gardens  from  the  symmetry 
of  formal  Western  gardens.  Teiji  Ito,  in 
his  book  The  Japanese  Garden,  com- 
ments: "Both  kinds  of  gardens  represent 
a  kind  of  ideal.  The  Western  garden  rep- 
resents ambition  attained,  nature  sub- 
dued. .  .  .  Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things. 
[In  the]  Eastern  garden  .  .  .  man  finally 
and  firmly  becomes  a  part  of  nature  itself. 
There  is  no  assumption  that  there  is  some- 
thing better  than  nature.  .  .  .  Nature  and 
not  the  gardener  does  the  creating." 

For  meditation,  Muso  designed  the  up- 
per part  of  Saiho-ji's  garden.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  lower  garden  by  a  gate  that, 
tradition  has  it,  could  once  be  passed  only 
by  those  who  had  attained  some  level  of 
enlightenment.  The  steps  beyond  are  steep 
and  the  path  crooked.  "Like  life,"  Fujita- 
san  comments,  "the  path  goes  this  way 
and  that."  Moss  grows  here,  too,  but  the 
mood  of  the  garden  is  much  starker  than 
that  of  the  lower  garden  with  its  Golden 
Pond.  At  the  top  of  the  path,  next  to  a 
small  building  that  enshrines  a  statue  of 
the  abbot  Muso,  is  the  greatest  testimony 
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to  his  art.  It  is  a  waterfall,  but  there  is  no 
water,  nor  has  there  ever  been.  This  is  a 
kare-sansui,  a  dry  garden,  and  probably 
one  of  the  first  in  Japan. 

Scores  of  powerful  rocks  roil  from  the 
source  down  the  mountain,  and  then  more 
massive  boulders  form  pools,  progres- 
sively less  turbulent,  with  ferns  and  white 
flowering  trees  at  their  edges.  "Don't  think 
of  the  moss  as  water,"  he  cautions.  "When 
it  was  first  designed,  the  kare-sansui  was 
filled  only  with  white  sand.  The  water  is 
in  your  mind,  your  spirit.  To  understand, 
it  must  be  from  heart  to  heart — it  can't 
be  intellectualized.  But  to  hear  the  sound 
of  the  water — that  feeling  is  the  same  as 
enlightenment." 

When  one  looks  at  the  waterfall,  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  any  human  being  was 
its  creator.  Yet,  under  some  of  the  huge 
boulders  of  the  second  pool  are  smaller 
supporting  stones  that  once,  no  doubt,  were 
hidden  by  white  sand. 

What  Our  Ancestors  Made 
A  steep  path  leads  down  the  mountain  to 
the  front  of  the  temple.  Pausing  in  front 
of  a  huge  stone  marker,  just  before  the 
main  temple  gate,  Fujita-san  says  that  the 
words  are  from  Kikyo  (The  Homecoming), 
a  book  by  Osaragi  Jiro.  The  calligraphy 
had  been  made  by  another  writer,  the  No- 
bel Prize-winning  Kawabata  Yasunari. 
Both  are  friends  of  the  temple  and  have 
visited  the  garden  many  times. 

"1  would  like  to  see  how  the  youngsters 
feel  about  what  our  ancestors  made  and 
left  for  us,"  Osaragi  wrote,  "whether  all 
those  young  people  just  look  at  it  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  or  whether  they  see 
it  as  a  kind  of  thing  directly  connected 
with  our  daily  life  and  blood." 

Clearly  Kokedera  is  part  of  the  young 
priest  Fujita's  daily  life  and  blood.  The 
connection  is  there,  too,  for  many  of  the 
people  who  have  made  the  pilgrimage  to 
Saiho-ji  and  have  sensed  the  ancient  sol- 
itude and  ageless  serenity  of  the  garden. □ 


Sai     The  kare-sansui,  a  waterfall  whose  water 
WOOL      the  visitor  senses  with  inner  eye  and  ear. 
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A  VIEW  OF 
TOLEDO 

Keep  an  eye  on  Roger  Mandle,  director  of  the 

Toledo  Art  Museum  and  architect  of  the  El  Greco  show. 

He  may  be  the  smartest  newcomer  to  museology. 

By  Peter  Andrews 


Late  one  recent  afternoon,  Roger  Mandle, 
the  forty-one-year-old  director  of  the  To- 
ledo Art  Museum,  in  Toledo.  Ohio,  was 
finishing  up  a  long  day's  work. 
been   on   the   telephone   to   Washii 
ironing  out  advertising  details  o!  th 
major  international  touring  exhibil 
El  Greco  paintings,  a  show  he  had 
engineered  by  himself.  He  had  pui 
appearance  at  the  Rotary  Club.  He  spt 

Peter  Andrews  is  a  veteran  free-lana  wriu  i 

who  covers  the  cultural  scene. 


with  a  local  attorney  representing  the  es- 
tate of  a  Toledo  lady  who  had  bequeathed 
some  art  objects  to  the  museum.  He  worked 
on  a  reorganization  of  the  museum  main- 
tenance program  and  conferred  with  a  cu- 
rator on  acquisitions  for  the  museum's 
growing  print  collection.  He  sat  through 
three  press  interviews  and  found  time  to 
check  on  the  lively  children's  art  classes 

down  ir:  As  he  was  leaving 
mtted  a  carton  of  soiled  tablecloths 
he  door. 

d  a  fund-raisn        nner  here  last 


night,"  he  explained,  gathering  up  the 
bundle  and  carting  it  off  to  his  car.  "These 
will  have  to  be  cleaned." 

If  ever  there  were  a  symbol  for  what 
makes  the  Toledo  Art  Museum  such  a 
unique  cultural  institution,  it  would  have 
to  be  the  sight  of  the  director  taking  laun- 
dry home  to  be  washed.  Toledo  is  a  prac- 
tical town  and  its  museum  director  is  a 
practical  man.  Practical  people  do  what- 
ever is  required  to  get  a  job  done,  whether 
it  is  mounting  a  major  art  show  or  making 
sure  that  gum  wrappers  are  cleaned  up — 
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"Gum  wrappers  drive  me  crazy,"  Mandle 
says.  And  in  the  Midwest,  especially,  you 
don't  make  a  big  production  out  of  it.  You 
just  do  it. 

It  is  thanks  to  this  practical,  persistent 
nature  that  Mandle  was  able  to  score  a 
coup  of  the  highest  artistic  magnitude  in 
bringing  the  El  Greco  exhibition  to  To- 
ledo, of  all  places.  On  the  face  of  it,  that 
seems  almost  as  improbable  as  Domeni- 
kos  Theotokopoulos,  a  painter  born  in  1541 
in  Crete,  pursuing  his  mystical  vision  to 
a  sun-baked  town  in  central  Spain.  To  the 
provincial  New  Yorker,  Toledo  is  a  typical 
midwestern  city,  noted  chiefly  as  a  center 
of  glass  manufacturing.  The  announce- 
ment that  Toledo,  along  with  Washington 
and  Dallas,  would  be  honored  with  a 
showing  of  the  Spanish  master  came  as  a 
surprise  to  many.  It  merely  served  as  reaf- 
firmation of  what  connoisseurs  have  known 
for  a  long  time:  that  the  Toledo  Art  Mu- 
seum is  perhaps  the  finest  museum  of  its 
size  in  the  United  States. 

A  Free-lance  Intellectual 
The  institution,  with  its  handsome  marble 
facade  done  in  classic  Greek  style,  had 
the  humblest  of  beginnings:  as  a  con- 
verted private  home  in  the  town's  factory 
district.  Started  as  a  loose  amalgam  of 
town  cultural  societies  under  the  direc- 
torship of  George  Stevens,  who  was  de- 
scribed in  one  local  history  as  a  "general 
free-lance  intellectual,"  the  museum  had 
a  particularly  utilitarian  bent.  Stevens  and 
his  wife,  Nina,  offered  regular  lectures  on 
such  subjects  as  "the  bedroom  made  into 
a  home"  and  "the  value  of  plants  in  the 
home."  The  museum  as  it  is  known  today 
began  to  take  shape  with  the  arrival  of 
the  grand  patron  Edward  Drummond  Lib- 
bey,  who  had  made  a  fortune  in  the  glass 
business.  By  all  accounts,  Libbey  was  the 
beau  ideal  of  art  angels.  He  had  a  great 
deal  of  money  and  excellent  taste  and  lav- 
ished both  on  the  fledgling  museum.  Al- 
though not  formally  trained  in  the  arts, 
he  had  a  sure  eye  for  quality.  On  a  buying 
trip  to  New  York  in  1911  he  sent  back  a 
painting  from  a  then  unknown  American 
artist,  writing,  "You  need  not  hang  this 
canvas  now  unless  you  care  to.  I  feel  that 
some  day  it  will  be  important,  for  the 
painter  shows  great  promise."  The  paint- 
ing was  George  Bellows's  The  Bridge, 
Blackwell's  Island. 

Libbey  picked  up  bargains  wherever  he 
found  them.  The  Vermont  marble  of  the 
museum's  facade  was  not  a  rich  man's 
whim  but  a  shrewd  purchase  made  during 
the  financial  panic  of  1907.  This  kind  of 
fiscal  astuteness  is  a  tradition  the  board 
of  trustees  carries  on  to  this  day.  The  fi- 


"I  could  not  work  in  an 
environment  where  there  is 
not  great  art." 


The  Exekias  amphora  (top),  a  crown  jewel 
of  the  Toledo  Art  Museum  (above). 


nancial  footing  of  the  Toledo  Art  Museum 
is  so  sure  that  without  accepting  tax  money 
the  museum  operates  on  a  budget  as  neatly 
balanced  as  the  Swiss  republic's.  The  de- 
tails of  the  budget  are  a  closely  guarded 
secret,  but  no  one  denies  that  if  federal 
support  for  the  arts  were  to  cease  tomor- 
row, the  museum's  basic  activities  would 
proceed  unchanged. 

Most  important,  Edward  Libbey  under- 
stood the  proper  relation  between  private 
funds  and  a  public  institution.  Although 
he  was  the  principal  benefactor  of  the  in- 
stitution, he  flatly  refused  to  have  it  named 
after  himself,  insisting  instead  that  it  be 
a  "people's"  museum  for  Toledo. 

The  full  flowering  of  the  Toledo  Art 
Museum  is  largely  the  work  of  the  director 
Otto  Wittmann,  who  came  to  Ohio  in  1946 
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after  serving  during  World  War  II  as  a 
major  in  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services, 
where  he  tracked  down  art  treasures  looted 
by  the  Nazis  and  restored  them  to  their 
rightful  owners.  In  the  next  thirty-one  years 
Wittmann  exploited  his  knowledge  of  art 
to  the  utmost,  tripling  the  size  of  the  mu- 
seum's collection.  He  not  only  secured 
such  exquisite  masterpieces  as  Rubens's 
The  Crowning  of  St.  Catherine  but  also 
transformed  the  Toledo  Art  Museum  into 
a  general  museum  by  collecting  sculpture, 
furniture,  pottery,  ivory,  and  silver. 

By  the  1970s,  the  museum  was  reck- 
oned by  art  critics  to  be  one  of  the  top 
ten  in  America.  As  he  neared  retirement, 
Wittmann  carefully  sought  out  another 
important  acquisition,  a  successor.  He 
found  what  he  was  looking  for  in  Roger 
Mandle,  then  a  thirty-three-year-old  as- 
sociate director  at  the  Minneapolis  Insti- 
tute of  Arts.  "Roger  was  a  first-class  art 
historian,"  Wittmann  says  now,  "which 
is  the  first  prerequisite  for  a  museum  di- 
rector, and  he  also  had  the  administrative 
skills  the  job  requires." 

Mandle  was  brought  in  as  associate  di- 
rector in  1974,  and  after  two  years  the 
board  of  trustees  agreed  with  Wittmann's 
estimation.  "He  had  all  the  right  qualities. 
He  was  personable  and  articulate,  and  he 
got  along  well  with  the  staff  and  the  trust- 
ees," explains  George  A.  Haigh,  a  local 
banker  and  museum  trustee.  "When  the 
time  came  in  1977  and  Wittmann  retired, 
we  didn't  have  a  candidate  search.  There 
was  no  question  that  Roger  was  the  man. " 

Pop  Art  to  Museology 
Mandle  had  in  fact  prepared  himself  ex- 
ceedingly well,  if  somewhat  erratically, 
for  the  directorship.  He  grew  up  in  New 
Jersey,  the  son  of  an  artistic  family.  His 
mother  was  a  fashion  designer  and  his 
father  a  graphic  designer  who  during  World 
War  II  designed  fighter-plane  parts. 
Though  he  learned  some  of  their  skills, 
Mandle  first  wanted  to  be  a  doctor.  As  a 
premed  student  at  Williams,  Mandle  got 
straight  As  in  lab  drawing  but  did  not  do 
so  well  in  the  rest  of  the  prescribed  course 
of  medical  study.  So,  he  followed  his  tal- 
ent and  graduated  with  a  degree  in  art 
history  and  hopes  of  becoming  an  artist. 

"I  did  all  the  popular  things;  pop  art 
from  stuff  salvaged  out  of  the  city  dump. 
I  painted  refrigerator  doors  to  look  like 
buses.  I  have  no  idea  where  they  are  now. 
I  hope  nobody  ever  finds  them." 

After  applying  to  Yale  as  a  graduate- 

Left:  Detail  of  Rubens' s  mature  master- 
piece The  Crowning  of  St.  Catherine. 
Above:  Gainsborough's  The  Shepherd  Boy. 


His  eye  is  very  sharp 
indeed  and  embraces  the 
whole  gamut  of  artistic 
sensibilities. 


school  artist — only  to  be  turned  down — 
he  recalls,  "I  went  to  Lane  Faison,  my 
old  teacher  at  Williams,  and  asked  him 
point  blank  if  he  thought  I  could  make  it 
as  an  artist.  He  said  no." 

Mandle  put  away  the  brushes  and  has 
not  picked  them  up  again  even  as  a  Sunday 
painter.  "I  always  think  of  it  as  a  road  not 
taken,"  he  says,  sitting  in  his  office,  look- 
ing every  inch  the  successful  administra- 
tor he  now  is.  "I  go  by  the  classroom 
downstairs  and  smell  that  turpentine  and 
start  to  wonder  ...  but  then  there  is  al- 
ways something  to  do  and  I  have  to  get 
back  to  work." 

He  went  back  to  graduate  school  to  study 
art  history  and  spent  a  dreary  year  look- 
ing at  glass  slides  and  studying  iconog- 
raphy. He  admits  he  did  poorly  until  he 
took  courses  in  museology:  "Suddenly,  it 
all  started  to  make  sense.  I  began  to  ask 
why  it  was  that  an  object  had  survived." 

What  he  calls  his  "serious  development 
in  connoisseurship"  came  when  he  was 
an  intern  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  where  he  worked  with  drawings  un- 
der the  curator  Jacob  Bean.  "I  spent  six 
months  watching  him  devour  a  drawing: 
its  form,  its  composition,  the  intensity  of 
its  line,  its  shadings.  He  taught  me  how 
to  see. "  For  the  finishing  touches,  Mandle 
went  on  to  intern  at  the  Victoria  and  Al- 
bert Museum,  in  London,  where  he  could 
"actually  handle  carved  ivory  and  feel  its 
fragility  with  my  fingers." 
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"When  the  time  came, 

there  was  no  question  that 

Roger  was  the  man." 


He  also  learned  a  valuable  tactic  for 
handling  dealers  who  were  trying  to  sell 
items  to  the  museum.  "When  I  am  on  a 
buying  trip  in  London  1  never  see  dealers 
on  my  first  day.  I  go  to  the  National  Gal- 
lery to  sharpen  my  eye,  especially  in  the 
areas  I  am  interested  in." 


"Stuff  That  Knocks  Me  Out" 
Roger  Mandle  is  credited  with  having  a 
very  sharp  eye  indeed,  and  he  has  made 
some  spectacular  purchases  for  the  mu- 
seum's collection.  An  Exekias  amphora, 
circa  540  B.C.,  is  a  masterwork  of  ancient 
Greek  ceramic  art,  its  four  chariot  horses 
prancing  to  a  melody  you  almost  can  hear. 
A  late  Water  Lilies  by  Monet  both  brings 
Impressionism  to  its  culmination  and  ush- 
ers in  much  of  the  twentieth-century 
painting  that  was  to  follow.  Willem  Van 
de  Velde's  seascape  A  Kaag  Close-hauled 
in  a  Fresh  Breeze  is  a  personal  favorite  of 
Mandle's,  reflecting  his  early  academic 
interest  in  seventeenth-century  Dutch 
maritime  paintings. 

Mandle  is  the  sort  of  person  to  whom 
art  is  not  merely  an  aesthetic  pleasure  but 
almost  a  physical  need.  "I  could  not  work 
in  an  environment  where  there  is  not  great 
art,"  he  says,  "and  the  opportunity  to 

Two  of  Mandle' s  finest  acquisitions:  Wil- 
lem Van  de  Velde  the  Elder's  A  Kaag  Close- 
hauled  in  a  Fresh  Breeze  (left),  and  Mo- 
net's late  Water  Lilies  (below). 
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acquire  more."  When  not  engaged  in  the 
details  of  his  job,  he  patrols  the  museum, 
"just  looking  at  the  stuff  that  knocks  me 
out."  The  Rubens,  for  instance,  is  "an 
experience  like  standing  in  a  bed  of  zin- 
nias and  having  them  shout  at  you." 

Mandle  knows  he  is  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  almost  legendary  Otto 
Wittmann.  The  excellent  staff  Wittmann 
assembled  is  still  largely  intact,  and  his 
acquisition  policies  have  been  continued. 
Although  he  allows  for  greater  decen- 
tralization of  the  various  curators'  re- 
sponsibilities, Mandle  sees  his  job  as 
"building  upon  the  foundation  that  Otto 
established." 

Still,  Mandle  has  not  been  backward 
about  establishing  his  own  identity.  Se- 
curing the  El  Greco  show  was  one  master 
stroke,  and  the  recent  renovation  of  the 
museum  was  another.  A  director  does  not 
usually  try  to  cost  trustees  extra  money 
during  his  first  year  in  office,  but  Mandle 
convinced  them  that  an  overhaul  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  museum's  facilities  was  a 
primary  order  of  business.  Four  years  and 
$7  million  later  it  was  completed,  to  Man- 
die's  and  the  board's  satisfaction. 

Mandle  plans  in  the  future  to  put  a 
greater  emphasis  on  the  museum's  edu- 
cational functions  and  extend  its  tradi- 
tional involvement  in  city  affairs.  "A  mu- 
seum is  not  just  a  place  where  you  come 
to  look  but  where  you  come  to  learn,"  he 
says.  "Whenever  I  hear  someone  say,  'Oh, 


V*" 


Picasso's  Woman  with  a  Crow  (1904), 
echoing  El  Greco  with  flamelike  fingers. 

I've  been  to  the  museum,'  as  if  he  doesn't 
have  to  go  back,  I  know  we  haven't  done 
our  job." 

An  art  museum  is  merely  a  repository 
for  artifacts  if  it  fails  to  engage  the  emo- 
tions of  its  visitors.  Ultimately  what  gives 
an  institution  its  distinctive  personality  is 
the  attitude  of  the  people  who  go  there. 
Do  they  dutifully  trudge  along,  programs 
in  hand,  or  do  they  really  enjoy  the  place 
and  hold  it  dear?  I  got  an  idea  of  the 
attitude  the  people  of  Toledo  have  toward 
their  museum  one  day  as  I  followed  Roger 
Mandle  taking  a  group  of  prospective 
sponsors  through  the  galleries.  A  distin- 
guished Toledo  woman  in  the  group  took 
me  by  the  hand. 


"Come  with  me,"  she  said,  "there  is 
something  I  want  to  show  you."  She 
marched  me  into  the  main  hall  as  if  I  were 
a  schoolboy  and  stood  me  in  front  of  Ve- 
lazquez's Man  with  a  Wineglass.  We  stood 
for  a  moment  admiring  the  darkened  forms 
of  the  Spaniard's  painting.  The  lady  could 
not  have  looked  prouder  if  she  had  been 
showing  a  picture  of  her  grandchild  grad- 
uating from  law  school.  "Isn't  our  Velaz- 
quez lovely?"  she  asked. 

1  was  struck  by  the  way  she  said  "our 
Velazquez,"  as  if  it  were  as  much  hers  as 
the  picture  that  hangs  above  the  mantel- 
piece in  her  living  room.  And,  of  course, 
it  is.  "Our  Velazquez"  is  the  animating 
spirit  of  the  Toledo  Art  Museum.  Roger 
Mandle 's  greatest  achievement  to  date, 
perhaps,  is  not  his  coup  with  the  El  Greco 
show  but  his  keeping  that  spirit  alive. □ 
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HOW  EL  GRECO 
CAME  TO  OHIO 


When  Roger  Mandle  first  conceived  of  the  idea  for  a  major 
El  Greco  exhibition,  lour  years  ago.  it  seemed  like  an  idea 
whose  tune  would  probably  never  come.  -'Experts  told  me  1 
was  crazy  to  try.  The  Spanish  would  never  let  the  paintings 
go  for  so  long.  No  American  museum  would  be  interested.  .  .  . 
The  costs  would  be  prohibitive.  They  were  all  wrong."' 

Probably  the  experts  were  most  wrong  in  underestimating 
Roger  Mandle's  determination  to  see  the  project  through.  From 
the  first  contact  with  the  Prado.  in  Madrid,  in  1978,  Mandle 
kept  up  his  own  brand  of  shuttle  diplomacy,  crisscrossing  the 
Atlantic  a  do/en  times  or  more.  "The  Spanish  don't  like  to 
deal  by  letter.  They  want  to  meet  you  Every  time  a  new  name 
cropped  up  in  our  correspondence,  1  flew  over  and  introduced 
myself.  Eventually,  everybody  got  to  know  who  I  was." 

As  luck  would  have  it,  and  luck  almost  always  plays  a  large- 
part  in  such  matters,  the  Prado,  one  of  the  most  closed  cor- 
porations in  the  art  world,  had  become  interested  in  joining 
the  international  art  circuit  and  was  more  amenable  to  the  idea 
than  anyone  realized.  The  biggest  stumbling  block  on  the  Span- 
ish side  was  the  city  of  Toledo,  which  would  have  to  give  over 
its  paintings  but  would  not  itself  be  able  to  play  host  to  them. 
To  soothe  Toledoan  civic  pride.  Mandle  insisted  that  the  pro- 
posed title  be  "El  Greco  of  Toledo."  That  and  the  long-stand- 
ing "sister  city"  relationship  between  the  two  Toledos  proved 
sufficient  to  ensure  the  city's  participation. 

There  were  still  problems  aplenty,  but  as  the  art  world  is 
presently  constituted,  most  problems  can  be  solved  with  money. 
The  estimated  price  tag  for  the  show  was  in  the  SI. 4  million 
range.  Encouraged  by  grants  from  the  National  Endowment 
for  die  Humanities  and  the  National  Endowment  lor  the  Arts 
totaling  $450,000,  and  a  $500,000  gift  from  the  American 
Express  Foundation,  Mandle  promptly  raised  the  balance  ant 
the  show  was  on.  Sixty-six  paintings  by  El  Greco,  some  o 
which  had  not  been  moved  from  their  original  locations  in  400 
years,  were  gathered  together  and  packed  off  on  a  one-year 
tour  from  the  Prado  to  the  National  Gallery,  in  Washington, 
the  Toledo  Art  Museum,  and  finally  to  the  Dallas  Museum  o' 
Fine  Arts. 

The  show  has  rekindled  the  old  controversy  over  why  the 
master  Mannerist  chose  to  paint  his  figures  in  that  distinctive 
elongated,  flamelike  manner.  Was  he  a  mystic  or  a  madman'.' 
Did  he  have  astigmatism'.'  Or  was  he  just  experimenting  with 
perspective'  Surprisingly,  it  is  an  academic  proposition  that 
concerns  Roger  Mandle  not  ai  all.  "Why  El  Greco  painted  his 
figures  the  way  lie  did  is  a  question  I  have  never  asked. 
But  isn't  it  magnificent  that  he  did'.'" 

21 .  the  El  Greco  show 
12  for  eight  weeks. 
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El  Greco's  version  of  the  Laocoon  myth,  with  Toledo  {Spain) 
as  the  background  of  its  universal  theme. 
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THE 

RAYNHAM 

SUPERHORSES 

To  improve  the  English-bred  Arabian 
horse,  add  a  little  Polish  blood. 

By  Elwyn  Hartley  Edwards 
Photographs  by  Graham  Miller 


The  eastern  counties  of  En- 
gland are  essentially  agricul- 
tural,   a   great   patchwork   of 
farmlands  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  sea.  It  is  a  gentle 
countryside,  not  spectacular 
like  that  of  Britain's  mountain 
and  moorland  areas,  but  infi- 
nitely subtle  in  the  variety  of 
its  soft  colorings  and  domi- 
nated by  huge  skies  reflecting 
every  mood  and  shift  in  the 
weather.  These  skies  have  in- 
spired generations  of  painters; 
there  are  no  skies  in  the  world 
like  them,  no  sunsets  and  dawns 
like  those  over  the  shimmering 
salt  flats  of  the  Norfolk  coast. 
The  sight  of  some  twenty 
horses  racing  across  an 
in  this  quintessential^ 
etting  might  seem 


Edwards   is  a 

tor  for  Horse  and 

ui  Riding  magazines. 
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The  top-quality 

Arabian  is  surely 

the  most  beautiful 

of  horses,  both 

in  movement  and 

in  repose. 


Marchioness  and  Marquis 
Townshend  with  one  of  their 
stud  stallions. 

somewhat  out  of  place,  but  it 
is  in  fact  entirely  in  keeping 
with  the  land,  its  owners,  and 
their  traditions.  The  horses  are 
bred  at  Raynham  Hall  park, 
since  1618  the  seat  of  the' 
Townshends,  a  noble  family  that 
traces  its  lineage  back  to  1200 
and  includes  more  than  its  share 
of  agriculturists,  politicians, 
and  soldiers.  (Sir  Roger  Town- 
shend was  knighted  by  Henry 
VII  after  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth  Field,  and  George 
Townshend,  who  accepted  the 
French  surrender  of  Quebec  in 
1759,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
marquis.)  Raynham  Hall  itself, 
a  glowing,  rose  pink  mansion 
that  was  refashioned  in  the 
1730s,  is  renowned  for  the  Pal- 
ladian  design  of  its  east  front, 
its  sumptuous  furnishings,  and 
its  extensive  library.  So  is  the 
surrounding  nark,  with  its  av- 
nd  gardens  full 
trees  and  hrubs  from  all 
Not  a  detail 
ill  is  be    i- 

Wh,i<  are  Arab  horses  doing 
i;  1  he  heart  of  the 


answer  lies  with  the  aspira- 
tions of  Ann,  the  wife  of  the 
present  Marquis  Townshend. 
She  had  been  determined  to 
own  and  breed  Arab  horses 
from  the  day  when  as  a  girl  she 
first  rode  an  Arab  horse  in  In- 
dia. Her  ideal,  then  as  now. 
was  to  breed  "a  horse  fitted  to 
gallop  over  the  desert  with  a 
king  on  his  back." 

That  wish  is  not  as  far- 
fetched as  it  might  sound.  In 
the  seventeenth  century,  three 
particular  Arabian  horses  were 
imported  to  Britain  to  create 
the  world's  superhorse,  the 
English  Thoroughbred.  In- 
deed it  might  be  said  that  the 
Thoroughbred  is  the  greatest 
achievement  of  the  Arab  horse. 

There  can  be  no  argument 
that  the  top-quality  Arabian  is 
the  most  beautiful  of  horses, 
both  in  repose  and  in  move- 
ment. When  the  background 
of  legend  and  reality  is  added 
to  this  unique  appearancev' 
together  with  a  nearly  doglfike 
intelligence  and  a  tempera- 
ment that  though  fiery  is  still 
infinitely  gentle — it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  understand  how  en- 
thusiasts are  fascinated  by 
everything  having  to  do  with 
this  desert  horse.  Little  won- 
der, too.  that  some  strive  in 
their  lifetimes  to  achieve  ide- 
als of  perfect  form  and  beauty 
by  taking  advantage  of  cen- 
turies of  breeding  to  a  fixed 
type  and  character. 

The  greatest  influence  in 
Britain  (and  possibly  else- 
where in  the  world)  was  that 
of  the  Crabbet  stud,  founded 
by  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt  and 

Among  Raynham' s  prettiest 
horses  is  this  two-year-old  filly, 
Nirvana  Skx. 
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"It  is  the  detail  that 

is  so  important — 

the  way  the 

head  joins  the 

neck,  the  position 

of  the  eye." 


his  wife.  Lady  Anne,  at  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century  from 
imports  of  desert-bred  horses. 
Although  the  stud  was  contin- 
ued by  their  daughter  Lady 
Wentworth — the  author  of  The 
Authentic  Arabian    and   high 
priestess  of  the  breed — and  al- 
though British  breeders  have 
always  acknowledged  their  debt 
to  Crabbet,  there  was  a  feeling 
even  before  Lady  Wentworth's 
death,  in  1957,  that  the  time 
had  come  for  outcrosses  to  im- 
prove  the   strain.    English 
breeders  turned  their  eyes  to- 
ward the  light,  very   "dry," 
Polish-bred    Arab    horses. 
i  "Dry"  is  the  word  used  to  de- 
scribe the  thin  covering  of  skin 
aver  the  structure  of  the  head 
allows  bones  and  veins 
stand  out  in  relief.)  Indeed, 
ly  Wentworth 
he   Polish-bred 
.   stallion   who 
xtraordinary  success. 


Ann  Townshend's  initial  ob- 
jective was  to  breed  sound, 
versatile  Arab  riding  horses, 
and  for  her  the  Polish  horses, 
performance  tested  under  sad- 
dle and  also  raced,  had  a  spe- 
cial appeal.  Through  Miss  Pa- 
tricia Lindsay,  a  noted  breeder 
and  owner  of  Stockings  Farm, 
she  first  obtained  the  mares 
Nawarra  and  Chimera,  the  lat- 
ter intended  as  a  riding  horse, 
and  later  Czantoria.  Nawarra, 
who  hecame  the  stud's  foun- 
dation mare,  died  in  1980  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four  years, 
having  acquired  that  ethereal 
beauty  which  characterizes  old 
age  in  the  Arab  breed.  By  then 
she  had  established  her  family 
as  the  significant  element  at 
Raynham.  A  champion  at  nu- 
merous shows,  she  had  impor- 
tant lines  to  influential  Polish 
families. 

The  policy  at  Raynham  was 
to  blend  the  best  of  the  Polish 


lines  with  the  established  En- 
glish blood  typified  by  the 
Crabbet  horses.  Nawarra' s  first 
mating,  for  instance,  was  with 
the  English-bred  Oran  and 
produced  Sapphire  Sky,  who 
in  turn  was  mated  with  the  fa- 
mous Polish-bred  stallion  Gro- 
jec,  to  produce  the  successful 
stallion  Sky  Crusader.  Or  con- 
sider Indriss,  the  first  stallion 
to  stand  at  Raynham.  He  was 
bought  in  1970  and  is  a  classic 
example  of  English  breeding, 
with  lines  to  the  very  best  of 
the  Crabbet  stock.  He  crossed 
well  with  Polish  mares,  and  his 
stock,  when  crossed  with  Sky 
Crusader,  produce  progeny  that 
combine  riding  quality — ex- 
cellent limbs  and  good,  slop- 
ing shoulders — with  the  es- 
sential refinement  of  the  Arab. 
This  careful  intermingling 
of  lines  has  resulted,  after  some 
twenty  years,  in  a  distinctive 
type  of  horse.  "It  is  the  detail 
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that  is  so  important,"  says  Ann 
Townshend.  "The  way  in  which 
the  head  joins  the  neck,  the 
profile  of  the  face,  and  the  po- 
sition of  the  eye — the  fun  is  in 
breeding  to  improve  the  small- 
est detail,  planning  your  mat- 
ings  so  as  to  get  a  little  nearer 
to  your  ideal." 

Floating,  Dancing,  Galloping 
It  is  possible,  given  the  advan- 
tages of  purebred  stock  capa- 
ble of  transmitting  faithfully 
their  particular  characteristics, 
to  concentrate  so  much  on  type 
that  the  essential  practicality  is 
overlooked.  But  this  does  not 
happen  at  Raynham,  where  ac- 
tion is  all-important.  "1  do  hate 
horses  to  bicycle  with  their  hind 
legs,"  says  the  marchioness, 
who  rides  and  hunts  her  horses 
and  therefore  appreciates  the 
importance  of  efficient  move- 
ment and  good  conformation. 
In  fact,  her  stud  produced  one 


Above:  Young  stock  at  play  in 
Raynham  Park.  Right:  The  fiery 
elegance  of  Sky  Crusader,  the 
top  stud  stallion. 

of  the  most  successful  ridden 
Arabians  of  the  postwar  period 
in  the  gelding  Saffron  Sky,  who 
was  ridden  champion  in  three 
successive  years  and  competed 
with  distinction  in  dressage 
tests,  jumping,  and  cross- 
country events. 

"Arabs  are  about  floating, 
dancing,  galloping — about 
being  beautiful  and  about  being 
fun,"  says  Ann  Townshend. 
Her  horses  come  close  to  fill- 
ing that  ideal  and  thus  blend 
in  completely  with  Raynham 
and  its  traditions.  They  are 
manifestations  of  the  same 
perfection  of  form,  the  same 
insistence  on  excellence  that 
have  been  maintained  in  this 
corner  of  England  for  over  300 
years.  □ 
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A  FORGOTTEN 
MASTER  OF 

ART  NOUVEAU 

A  richly  splendid  cabinet-vitrine  offers 

new  clues  to  the  work  of  Gustave  Serrurier-Bovy, 

a  Belgian  master  of  furniture  design. 

By  Penelope  Hunter-Stiebel 


Two  towers  topped  by  glass  vitrines 
perched  on  flying  buttresses  and  a  pile  of 
polished  boards  were  the  first  sight 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  officials  had 
of  one  of  the  most  important  acquisitions 
of  its  entire  year  1981 .  An  eight-foot  two- 
inch  cabinet  that  eighty-two  years  earlier 
had  dominated  the  opening  of  the  Paris 
showrooms  of  a  Belgian  designer  known 
as  Serrurier-Bovy  had  to  be  reconstructed 
before  it  could  be  photographed.  Now  a 
curatorial  and  conservation  team  was  faced 
with  figuring  out  how  to  assemble  a  piece 
that  was  neither  a  sculptural  improvisation 
nor  traditional  cabinetwork. 

Slots  and  screw  holes  provided  clues; 
slowly  the  fall  front,  drawers,  towers, 
cornice,  and  roof  were  fitted  in  their  places. 
Now,  under  the  photographic  lights, 
attention  shifted  from  the  cabinet's 
curvilinear  silhouette  to  the  rich  surface. 
The  colors  came  alive:  the  gilded  metal 
mounts  made  glittering  surrounds  for  the 
enamel  that  picked  up  the  green  of  the 
stenciled  vines.  The  golden  central  panel 
was  ash,  but  the  primary  wood,  of  a  rich 
reddish  color  that  at  first  was  baffling, 
proved  to  be  red  narra  from  the  Philippines. 
The  grain  had  been  used  like  brushstrokes 
to  define  the  elements  of  the  structure, 
from  upright  planks  to  bowed  struts.  A 
maker's  mark  appears  on  the  back  of  the 
piece,  burned  into  the  wood  three  times: 
SERRURIER-LIEGE. 


The  sinuously  impressive  dining  room  in 
Serrurier-Bovy' s  Paris  showroom,  lorded 
over  by  his  cabinet-vitrine  (opposite). 

Henry  van  de  Velde,  the  Belgian  pioneer 
of  modern  architecture  and  a  compatriot 
of  Serrurier-Bovy,  wrote  of  him  in  1902 
that  he  was  "the  first  architect  who 
attempted  the  radical  transformation  of 
the  furniture  of  Continental  Europe." 
Gustave  Serrurier-Bovy  (1858-1910)  was 
the  son  of  a  Liege  furniture  manufacturer. 
Though  he  had  been  trained  as  an  architect. 


he  retained  an  absorbing  interest  in 
furniture  design.  After  a  trip  to  England 
in  1884  to  investigate  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
movement,  based  on  William  Morris's 
belief  that  society  could  be  revitalized  by 
sound  design  and  hand  craftsmanship,  he 
returned  to  Liege  to  marry  Maria  Bovy, 
a  successful  saleswoman  of  glass  and 
giftwares.  They  bought  and  renovated  a 
house  to  accommodate  a  joint  business 
venture,  opened  that  summer;  its  title 
proclaimed  their  partnership:  Serrurier- 
Bovy.  While  Gustave  pursued  construction 
and  decorating  projects,  Maria  supervised 
the  sale  of  furniture  made  in  their  atelier 
and  of  oriental  imports,  as  well  as  English 
fabrics  and  wallpaper  regularly  delivered 
by  a  Liberty  agent. 

Van  de  Velde  acknowledged  that 
Serrurier-Bovy  was  "unquestionably  the 
first  artist  on  the  Continent  who  understood 
the  significance  of  English  applied  arts, 
which  he  had  the  courage  to  introduce  and 
naturalize."  Metalwork  of  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  movement  was  characterized  by  the 
handcrafted  look  of  uneven  surfaces  with 
undisguised  hammer  marks.  Together  with 
champleve  enameling,  this  handcrafted 
look  became  emblematic  of  English  silver 
and  jewelry.  Serrurier-Bovy  assimilated 
the  style,  designing  drawer  pulls,  handles, 
lock  plates,  and  hinge  mounts  of  beaten 
copper  and  enamel  that  imparted  glamour 
to  even  the  simplest  furniture. 
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At  his  debut  in  1894  at  the  Salon  of  the 
so-called  Libre  Esthetique,  Serrurier-Bovy 
boasted  that  the  study  he  exhibited  was 
"totally  free  from  historical  and  English 
influences."  an  extravagant  claim  in  view 
of  the  stenciled  floral  patterns  on  his  walls, 
so  like  those  in  British  interiors,  and  the 
medievalizing  buttresses  and  pinnacles  on 
his  furniture.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
recognized  to  be  a  major  innovator.  The 
way  he  showed  furniture  and  painting 
together  was  part  of  the  integration  of  the 
arts  espoused  by  the  avant-garde,  who 
objected  to  the  academic  segregation  of 
the  applied  arts  from  the  fine  arts.  The 
great  Belgian  contribution  to  modern  art 
was  the  Symbolist  movement  of  the  late 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries, 
although  painters  such  as  James  Ensor, 
Fernand  Khnopff,  and  Jean  Delville  were 
unacceptable  to  the  academies.  Then- 
haunting  canvases  were  shown  by  a 
secession  group  called  Les  Vingt  in 
Brussels  between  1883  and  1893.  In  1894 
the  group  was  reorganized  as  the  Libre 
Esthetique,  to  which  Serrurier-Bovy 
belonged.  The  similarity  of  Symbolist 
imagery  to  his  decoration  is  not  surprising. 
Most  notable  are  the  free-flowing,  organic 
abstractions  that  intrude  on  both  canvases 
and  cabinet  doors. 

Fluid  Visions 

The  curvilinear  elements  that  seem  to  en- 
croach on  other  forms  in  Serrurier-Bovy's 
designs  brought  him  into  the  mainstream 
of  a  Continental  trend.  As  if  inspired  by 
a  single  impulse,  architects  and  designers 
were  trying  to  create  a  wholly  new  vo- 
cabulary of  ornament.  In  Nancy,  Emile 
Galle  and  artists  including  the  Daum  fam- 
ily of  glassmakers  and  the  furniture  man- 
ufacturer Louis  Majorelle  were  turning  to 
nature  for  inspiration  In  Barcelona,  the 
architect  Antonio  Gaudi  was  realizing  his 
fluid  visions  in  stone.  In  Paris,  the  ar- 
chitect Hector  Guimard  was  embellishing 
the  entrances  to  the  Metro  with  organic 
fantasies  in  cast  iron,  while  the  new  look 
art  dealer  Samuel 


gave  the  style  its  name.  Like  Liberty  and 
Serrurier-Bovy,  Bing  had  sold  oriental 
imports  before  commissioning  the  design 
and  manufacture  of  interior  furnishings, 
and,  as  Louis  Comfort  Tiffany's  agent. 
he  brought  America  into  the  movement. 

Although  the  inspiration  was  nature,  each 
center  and  style  of  Art  Nouveau  devel- 
oped independently.  Serrurier-Bovy  was 
pilot  of  the  Belgian  group  that  included 
the  architects  Van  de  Velde,  Victor  Horta, 
and  Paul  Hankar.  Though  they  worked  in 
a  similar  style,  their  work  differed  from 
that  of  their  famous  French  colleagues. 
Where  French  construction  was  sculp- 
tural, its  surfaces  round,  the  lines  sin- 
uous, the  ornament  pictorial,  and  the 
effect  florid,  the  Belgian  version  was  ar- 
chitectonic and  flat,  with  bowed  lines, 
calligraphic  ornament,  and  a  spare  effect. 

In  his  own  work  Serrurier-Bovy  prac- 
ticed a  wide  stylistic  range  to  accom- 
modate both  his  sympathy  with  the  so- 
cialist   theory    of   the    Arts   and    Crafts 


The  latest  thing  in  Art  Nouveau  bedrooms, 
exhibited  by  Serrurier-Bovy  in  1901 . 

movement  and  his  commercial  acumen. 
The  "Artisan's  Room"  he  showed  in  the 
1895  Salon  of  the  Libre  Esthetique  was 
meant  to  demonstrate  how  even  a  buyer 
of  modest  means  could  enjoy  superior 
quality.  In  1905  his  interest  m  mass  mar- 
keting at  low  cost  culminated  in  the  Silex 
line  of  knock-down  furniture:  basic,  sturdy 
pieces  whose  simple  screw-in  assembly 
could  be  handled  at  home.  The  Silex  line 
was  intended  to  provide  complete  interior 
decoration  for  the  working  man. 

Social  ideals  did  not  blind  Serrurier- 
Bovy  to  opportunities  for  fame  and  wealth. 
While  he  marketed  inexpensive  furnish- 
ings, he  launched  a  campaign  to  woo  so- 
ciety's fashionable  upper  crust  with  spec- 
tacular pieces  of  furniture  and  installations 
that  resembled  stage  sets.  The  French  au- 
dience to  which  he  presented  his  most  am- 
bitious structures  received  them  as  an  ac- 
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Serrurier-Bovy  was  the  first  architect 
to  attempt  the  radical  transformation  of 
European  furniture. 


ceptable  variant  of  their  own  Art  Nouveau. 
"M.  Serrurier,"  a  critic  wrote,  "knows 
that  if  inexpensive  furniture  is  quite  le- 
gitimate and  merits  the  attentions  of  a 
true  artist,  luxury  furniture  is  equally  so; 
he  concerns  himself  with  the  latter  for  the 
French  public,  which  is  less  accustomed 
to  certain  informal  domestic  conditions 
than  its  [Belgian]  neighbor." 

Audacious  Ambitions 
This  theatrical  work  led  to  a  series  of  suc- 
cessful exhibitions  between  1894  and  1910: 
one  organized  by  Serrurier-Bovy  himself 
in  Liege  in  1895  included  works  by  Tou- 
louse-Lautrec, Hector  Guimard,  Edward 
Burne-Jones,  and  the  Glasgow  School  of 
Art;  in  1897  he  designed  the  installation 
of  a  vast  gallery  demonstrating  the  artistic 
use  of  materials  imported  from  the  Congo; 
he  collaborated  in  the  design  of  the  Pa- 
vilion Bleu  restaurant  at  the  1900  world's 
fair  in  Paris,  which  was  one  of  its  star 
attractions. 


Capitalizing  on  these  exhibitions,  he 
opened  outlets  in  Brussels,  Paris,  Nice, 
and  The  Hague,  but  his  designs  were  still 
realized  in  his  Liege  workshop,  where  ex- 
panded quarters  housed  cabinetmakers, 
metalworkers,  decorators,  and  designers. 
He  remained  personally  involved  in  every 
aspect  of  the  business  and  included  his 
workers  in  a  novel  profit-sharing  plan. 

It  took  audacity  for  a  foreign  designer 
to  set  himself  up  in  Paris,  at  the  epicenter 
of  French  style,  as  Serrurier-Bovy  did  in 
1899.  H?3  showroom,  in  the  fashionable 
seventeenth  arrondissement,  presented  a 
series  of  fully  furnished  rooms.  The  most 
impressive  must  have  been  the  dining  room. 
The  swirling  stenciled  vine  of  the  wall- 
paper embraced  the  space,  echoed  by  the 
leaves  embossed  on  the  leather  seats  and 
a  hanging  light  fixture,  with  electric  bulbs 
suspended  from  curving  metal  arms  like 
honeysuckle  blossoms.  The  focus  of  the 
room  was  the  towering  cabinet-vitrine  that 
summarized  Serrurier-Bovy's  stylistic  in- 
novations: monumental  architectonic  con- 
struction, calligraphic  silhouettes,  and 
mounts  of  beaten  metal  and  enamel.  No 
other  single  object  better  supported  his 
claim  to  lame  than  this  piece  offered  for 
the  scrutiny  and  judgment  of  the  sophis- 
ticated Parisian  clientele. 

Forgotten  for  almost  a  century,  Ser- 


Not  only  the  rich  were  catered  to.  Here, 
an  "Artisan  s  Room"  from  1895. 

rurier-Bovy's  talents  are  being  rediscov- 
ered. In  1980  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum  he 
joined  Van  de  Velde,  Horta,  Ensor,  and 
Khnopff  in  an  exhibition  of  Belgian  art, 
and  later  that  year  examples  of  his  work 
from  museums  and  private  collections  in 
Belgium  were  featured  in  an  Art  Nouveau 
survey  at  the  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts  in 
Brussels.  Considering  the  many  artisans 
in  his  employ  and  his  international  sales 
outlets,  many  more  examples  of  his  fur- 
niture must  exist.  An  important  dining- 
room  set  was  purchased  by  the  Beauvais 
museum  in  1976;  lately,  several  pieces  have 
appeared  on  the  market,  including  the  1899 
bedroom  from  his  Paris  showroom.  Much 
else,  so  diverse  in  style  that  it  could  pass 
for  English  Arts  and  Crafts  or  eccentric 
provincial  Art  Nouveau,  may  have  slipped 
by  unrecognized.  The  piece  now  in  the 
Metropolitan  holds  the  key  to  the  complex 
creative  identity  of  the  man  whose  mark 
was  SERRURIER-LIEGE.D 

Penelope  Hunter-Stiehel  is  a  curator  in  the 
Department  of  Twentieth-Century  Art  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  She  was 
assisted  in  the  research  and  preparation 
of  this  article  by  Heidi  Violand-McGregor. 
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Question:  How  could  the 

Museum  of  Modern  Art 

soothe  its  warring 

curators,  please  its  crowds 

of  visitors,  and  get  out 

of  the  red?  Answer:  Build 

atop  itself. 

By  Anthony  Brandt 

Photographs  by 

Dan  Budnik 


After  years  of  planning,  criticism,  con- 
troversy, financial  juggling,  internal  hag- 
gling, and  construction,  it  is  at  last  pos- 
sible to  get  some  idea  of  whether  the  current 
expansion  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
in  New  York  works.  The  luxury  condo- 
minium tower  over  the  museum  is  nearly 
complete,  the  new  West  Wing  galleries 
underneath  the  tower  are  in  partial  use,  a 
model  of  the  entire  project  is  in  place,  and 
we  can  begin  to  see  how  it  looks. 

It  looks  good.  The  expansion  has  al- 
ready eased  old  tensions  and  jealousies 
within  the  museum.  It  may  even  restore 
to  the  museum  some  of  its  diminished 
stature  in  the  art  world. 

The  expansion  was  designed  to  solve  a 
number  of  problems,  perhaps  the  most 
critical  of  which  was  space.  MOMA  was 
a  small  museum  with  a  large  collection. 
The  Department  of  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture, it  used  to  be  said,  could  never  display 
more  than  15  percent  of  its  holdings.  The 
Departments  of  Photography  and  of  Ar- 
chitecture and  Design  were  crowded  into 
small  areas  of  some  2,000  square  feet  off 
the  painting  and  sculpture  galleries;  to  get 
to  them  you  had  to  walk  through  rooms 
of  Picassos,  Braques,  and  Matisses.  The 
Department  of  Prints  and  Illustrated  Books 
had  no  space  of  its  own. 

Exacerbating  these  problems  was  an 
impossible  traffic-circulation  pattern  within 
the  museum.  The  original  museum,  Ed- 
ward Durell  Stone  and  Philip  L.  Good- 
win's old  International  Style  building  at 
number  11  West  Fifty-third  Street,  built 
in  1939,  was  designed  essentially  as  a  large 
town  house  with  a  grand  staircase  leading 
up  to  the  second  and  third  floors.  Besides 
the  staircase,  there  were  only  two  small 
elevators  to  take  people  up  and  down.  Be- 
cause it  had  (and  has)  more  visitors  per 
square  foot  than  any  other  museum  in  the 
world,  the  result  was  a  chronic  traffic  jam, 
especially  in  the  lobby. 

Then  there  were  severe  financial  prob- 
lems. The  museum  often  ran  an  annual 
deficit  of  around  $1,000,000.  Because  the 
Modern  is  privately  endowed,  it  had  no 
financial  help  from  the  city  government 
in  spite  of  its  status  as  one  of  New  York's 
prime  tourist  attractions.  The  expansion 
was  designed  to  pull  more  paying  cus- 
tomers into  the  museum,  increase  the 
bookstore  and  restaurant  revenues,  and  add 
to  the  membership.  The  additional  in- 
come from  these  sources,  and  from  a  $75 
million  fund-raising  drive  now  under  way, 
is  slated  to  reduce  MOM  As  deficits  to 

Anthony  Brandt  is  an  editor  and  writer 
who  profiled  H.  P.  Kraus,  the  rare-books 
dealer,  in  our  September  issue. 


The  Garden  Hall,  shown  here  as  an  archi- 
tectural model,  infuriates  critics,  who  say 
it  disfigures  the  famous  Sculpture  Garden. 

what  Richard  Oldenburg,  its  director,  calls 
"manageable  size." 

As  for  the  museum's  diminished  prom- 
inence in  the  art  world,  this  was  a  function 
less  of  the  museum's  problems  than  of  its 
success.  "The  thing  about  MOMA,"  says 
the  art  critic  and  art  historian  Michael 
Fried,  "is  that  it's  been  titanically  suc- 
cessful— and  paradoxically  that  very  fact 
has  made  it  less  important  to  modern  art." 
When  it  was  founded,  in  1929,  MOMA 
was  a  tiny  outpost  of  modernism  in  Amer- 
ica, the  only  museum  in  the  country  with 
the  courage  to  collect  and  show  artists 
such  as  Picasso,  Arp,  Mondrian,  Klee, 
and  Redon. 

But  it  is  no  longer  the  lonely  pioneer  it 
once  was.  The  Whitney,  the  Guggenheim, 
the  East  Building  of  the  National  Gallery, 
in  Washington,  smaller  museums  around 
the  country,  and  art  galleries  everywhere 
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"It's  not  a  long  walk 

through  the  new  galleries. 

At  the  Met  you'd  have 

to  walk  that  far  to  get  to 

the  bathroom." 

William  Rubin,  director, 
Painting  and  Sculpture 


are  full  of  modern  and  "post-Modernist" 

art.  The  result,  as  Fried  puts  it.  is  that 
"nobody  at  the  Modern  possesses  the  kind 
of  clout  they  used  to  have.  That  kind  of 
power  is  much  more  generally  diffused 
now."  The  expansion,  which  will  mean 
more  shows  and  greater  flexibility,  may 
reestablish  MOMA  as  the  undisputed  trend 
setter  in  modern  art.  A  museum's  repu- 
tation is  not  necessarily  a  function  of  its 
size,  but  more  space  definitely  helps. 

Indeed,  the  curators  are  an  almost  bub- 
blingly  contented  group  these  days.  Back 
in  the  1970s  they  had  been  so  fractious 
that  John  Hightower,  then  MOMA's  di- 
rector, described  them  as  resembling  a 
bunch  of  "Chinese  warlords."  But  now 
they're  all  getting  pretty  much  what  they 
wanted — two  and  three  times  the  gallery 
space  they  had  before — and  consequently 
internal  rivalries  have  cooled  off. 

"Keep  It  Airy" 

The  public  is  likely  to  be  contented,  too, 
with  both  the  expanded  space  and  the  way 
it  has  been  arranged.  The  Department  of 
Painting  and  Sculpture  has  doubled  its  area. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  twice 
as  many  works  of  art  will  go  on  display 
William  Rubin,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  says  that  in  the 
old  galleries  paintings  were  hung  too  close 
together;  he  wants  to  "open  it  up.  keep  it 
airy."  At  the  same  time  he  plans,  for  the 
most  part,  to  keep  the  individual  galleries 
small  to  maintain  the  intimate  feel  that 
iias  always  been  a  hallmark  of  MOMA. 
The  galleries  will  nevertheless  contain 
more  of  MOM  As  collection  than  has  been 
on  \  ieu  before.  There  will  be  a  large  Ma- 
tisse mom.  another  space  full  of  Rothkos. 
In  addition,  Rubin  now  has  two  large  gal- 


leries to  display  the  superb  collection  of 
the  early  works  of  the  great  Abstract 
Expressionists  Pollocks  and  Klines  and 
Motherwells.  About  a  quarter  of  the  space 
will  cover  art  since  the  Abstract  Expres- 
sionists, beginning  with  the  work  of  Frank 
Stella  and  Jasper  Johns.  Visitors  will  find 
only  one  entrance  and  one  exit  from  each 
gallery  on  every  floor,  so  that  once  a  com- 
mitment has  been  made  to  enter  the  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  galleries,  there  is  no 
alternative  but  to  make  a  complete  circuit, 
or  else  double  back  on  the  route.  "But 
given  the  space."  says  Rubin,  "it's  a  short 
walk.  At  the  Met  you'd  have  to  walk  that 
far  to  get  to  the  bathroom." 

Rubin  is  not  a  man  who  wears  his  ex- 
citement on  his  sleeve.  A  scholar  and  a 
power  in  the  art  world,  he  nurses  a  large 
cigar  and  speaks  intensely  only  about  art 
and  artists,  not  about  gallery  space.  But 
he  is  obviously  happy:  "1  have  nothing  to 
complain  about  and  everything  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  as  a  curator." 

John  Szarkowski  expresses  the  same 
feeling.  A  tall,  lean,  genial  man  who 
smokes  a  pipe  and  is  probably  the  most 
influential  curator  of  photography  in  the 
country.  Szarkowski  is  getting  6,000 
square  feet  of  display  space,  three  times 
what  he  used  to  have,  and.  he  says,  "It's 
going  to  allow  us  to  show  the  collection 
in  a  way  we  never  have  before.  It's  not 
Photography  I A  any  more,  a  Cook's  tour 
of  the  history  of  photography.  We're  going 
to  keep  it  rapidly  changing."  Szarkowski 
charmingly  if  somewhat  disingenuously 
admits  that  he  has  only  an  approximate 
idea  of  how  extensive  his  collection  is; 
when  asked,  he  says,  "I  don't  know.  We 
say  we  have  about  15.000  photographs. 
We  have  a  computer  printout,  but  it's  full 
of  ambiguities.  For  instance,  the  entire 
Atget  collection  has  one  number."  But 
whatever  treasures  he  finds  in  this  num- 
berless collection  will  now  surely  get 
shown.  "The  opportunity  presented  by  the 
new  space  is  going  to  be  a  real  challenge," 
S/arkowski  says.  "You  can't  double  the 
size  of  the  museum  and  assume  that  you 
can  just  do  everything  twice  as  big.  You 
have  to  rethink  the  nature  of  the  experi- 
ence for  the  visitor.  Everybody's  terribly 
enthused  about  having  this  problem.  It's 
going  to  keep  us  out  of  the  pool  halls." 

Arthur  Drexler's  Architecture  and  De- 
sign galleries  are  triple  their  former  size, 
and  some  people  think  they'll  be  the  big- 
gest drawing  card  in  the  museum.  The 
design  collection  contains  hundreds  of 
items  that  have  never  been  on  display.  Be- 
sides the  familiar  Fames  chair,  the  Art 
Nouveau  desk,  and  the  Olivetti  typewriter 
so  popular  with  museum  visitors  to  the 
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old  galleries,  there  are  pieces  by  Gui- 
mard,  Thonet,  Rietveld,  and  Mies  van  der 
Rohe,  and  by  other  pioneer  modernists. 

The  Film  Department  is  getting  a  sec- 
ond auditorium,  which  will  enable  it  to 
show  films  from  its  extensive  collection 
of  classics  on  a  more  regular  basis.  The 
museum's  study  areas  have  also  been  sig- 
nificantly enlarged.  The  only  complaint, 
a  mild  one,  comes  from  Riva  Castleman, 
who  runs  the  Department  of  Prints  and 
Illustrated  Books.  Castleman  says  she 
would  have  liked  more  space,  but  quickly 
adds  a  positive  note:  "Now  we  have  space 
all  to  ourselves,  which  is  more  than  dou- 
bling what  we  had.  The  way  the  museum 
is  laid  out  is  a  tremendous  improvement." 
She  is  planning  a  major  exhibition  of  the 
graphic  works  of  Toulouse-Lautrec,  with 
an  important  book  accompanying  it,  for 
the  winter  of  1983-84.  So,  amidst  the  noise 
and  chaos  of  construction,  peace  is  de- 
scending on  the  curators  of  the  Museum 
of  Modern  Art. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  museum's 
expansion  is  not  still  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy. Some  people  remain  unhappy  with 
the  design,  or  with  the  tower  that  made 
the  expansion  possible,  or  both.  The  tower 
rises  forty-four  stories  above  the  new  West 
Wing  of  the  museum.  It  is  called  Museum 
Tower  by  its  developers.  One  of  them,  the 
Shaw  Company  of  Chicago,  has  been  crit- 
icized for  selling  apartments  selectively 
to  friends.  James  Snyder,  director  of 
MOMA's  planning,  emphasizes  that  the 
institution  has  no  control  over  who  gets 
an  apartment.  Its  jurisdiction  covers  only 

A  focus  of  controversy:  the  grand  staircase 
in  the  original  building,  by  Edward  Durell 
Stone  and  Philip  L.  Goodwin. 


"The  opportunity 
presented  by  the  new  space 
is  going  to  be  a  real 
challenge.  It's  going  to 
keep  us  out  of  the 
pool  halls." 

John  Szarkowski, 
director,  Photography 
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the  tower's  design  and  general  use  as  a 
luxury  apartment  building. 

The  real  issue  with  respeet  to  the  tower 
is  not  one  of  favoritism  but  of  finances. 
The  air  rights  were  sold  to  the  developer 
for  $17  million,  and  a  trust  for  eultural 
resources  was  set  up  with  permission  of 
the  city  oi  New  York  and  New  York  State 
to  aeeept  from  the  tower's  owners  the  real- 
estate  taxes  that  would  normally  be  paid 
to  the  eity.  Under  this  highly  unusual  ai 
rangement,  these  tax  monies  then  flow  to 
the  museum.  The  reasoning  behind  this 
plan,  which  raised  all  kinds  of  hackles 
when  MOMA  board  members  and  various 
politicians — most  notably  Nelson  Rocke- 


"Pelli  has  used  the  color 

very  cleverly  to  relate  the 

tower  to  the  things 

around  it." 

Arthur  Drexler,  director, 
Architecture  and  Design 


feller — stuffed  it  down  the  throats  of  the 
state  legislature  in  1976,  was  that  New 
York  City  had  done  little  to  help  the  mu- 
seum and  it  was  about  time  it  did.  Other 
museums  in  the  city,  after  all,  particularly 
the  Metropolitan,  get  a  good  deal  of  direct 
support  from  the  city  of  New  York.  As 
critics  were  quick  to  point  out,  however. 
the  city  also  gets  a  measure  of  control  over 
these  semipublic  institutions.  Under 
MOMA's  arrangement,  money  that  ought 
to  go  to  the  city  goes  to  the  museum  with- 
out the  city's  having  any  say  in  its  admin- 
istration, which  remains  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  trustees.  Public  money,  in 
effect,  is  being  spent  without  any  public 
accountability. 

No  one  knows  or  is  willing  to  say  just 
how  much  money  the  museum  will  re- 
ceive under  this  arrangement.  "It  was  an 
equation  which  one  hopes  will  come  out 
all  right,"  says  Oldenburg,  emphasizing 
the  word  "hopes."  Oldenburg  is  counting 

nical  example  of  the  severe  lack  of 
spcu  e  in  the  old  days  was  the  jam-packed 
storage  areas. 


on  the  fund  drive  and  higher  attendance 
an  anticipated  20  percent  over  the  current 
1 .25  million  annual  visitors  —after  the  ex- 
pansion is  completed  to  bring  the  museum 
"closer  to  a  balanced  budget." 

Talent  and  Tact 

Beyond  these  considerations  lie  questions 
of  design.  The  architect  for  both  the  tower 
and  the  museum  expansion  is  Cesar  Pelli, 
an  Argentinian  of  considerable  tact  who 
is  known  for  his  ability  to  work  creatively 
under  restrictions.  He  is  no  prima  donna, 
and  that  makes  him  a  rare  bird  among 
architects.  Furthermore,  he  does  not  need 
open  fields  and  total  noninterference  to 
design  interesting  buildings.  There  were 
plenty  of  restrictions  at  MOMA.  The  site 
is  small,  and  it  was  already  occupied  by 
Edward  Durell  Stone's  original  Interna- 
tional Style  building,  whose  facade  is  con- 
sidered an  architectural  monument — not 
to  mention  Philip  Johnson's  East  Wing. 
While  the  East  Wing  may  not  be  a  mon- 
ument, it  is  Philip  Johnson's,  and  Philip 
Johnson,  who  would  have  liked  to  get  the 
contract  Pelli  got,  is  a  definite  power  in 
the  MOMA  superstructure.  Pelli  also  had 
to  satisfy  Arthur  Drexler,  a  man  who  takes 
architecture  very  seriously  indeed  and  had 
much  to  say  about  the  design  of  both  the 
expanded  museum  and  the  tower. 

Another  sensitive  issue  was  the  so-called 
Garden  Hall,  Pelli's  answer  to  the  mu- 
seum's circulation  problems.  The  Garden 
Hall  is  a  four-story  glass-enclosed  struc- 
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ture  housing  a  bank  of  escalators  that  ex- 
tends into  the  Sculpture  Garden.  All  of 
the  galleries  open  separately  off  it,  and  it 
is  designed  to  move  people  quickly  and 
easily  both  from  one  floor  to  the  next  and 
from  one  department  to  another.  No  longer 
will  visitors  wander  through  painting  gal- 
leries to  reach  photography  galleries;  they 
can  go  straight  from  the  escalators  to  the 
Department  of  Architecture  and  Design 
or  the  Department  of  Photography  with- 
out passing  through  anyone  else's  de- 
mesne. This  is  another  reason  the  curators 
are  so  happy;  it's  as  if  each  one  had  his 
own  private  museum  under  a  common  roof. 

But — and  it's  a  big  but — the  Garden 
Hall  encroaches  rather  substantially  on  the 
Sculpture  Garden,  and  lots  of  people  out- 
side the  museum  mind  about  that.  Pelli  is 
eloquent  in  his  own  defense.  "It  was  to- 
tally unavoidable,"  he  says.  "Since  there 
was  no  opening  to  the  west,  and  since  the 
expansion  was  to  the  west,  we  had  to  en- 
croach upon  the  garden  in  order  to  move 
people  east  and  west,  and  also  vertically. 
It  was  indeed  very  painful  to  do." 

Painful  or  not,  Pelli  thinks  it  works. 
"We  have  designed  that  space  to  be  an 
extension  of  the  garden  into  the  building, 
as  well  as  the  other  way  around."  The 
garden  will  now  be  visible  from  all  the 
floors,  and  it  will  be  visually  available  in 
winter  in  a  way  it  never  was. 

And  will  the  tower  be  beautiful,  too? 
At  least  from  within  the  ranks  of  the  mu- 
seum a  judgment  is  beginning  to  emerge. 
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One  curator  says,  "It's  not  unattractive. 
It's  modest,  it  works  well."  Another  says 
emphatically,  "Thank  God  it's  not  going 
to  be  a  monument  pinning  the  museum  to 
the  street  like  a  sword."  Arthur  Drexler 
is  openly  enthusiastic.  The  tower  is  clad 
in  polychrome  glass — colored  glass  fa- 
cades are  Pelli's  trademark — and  Drexler 
says  that  Pelli  "has  used  the  color  very 
cleverly  to  relate  the  tower  to  the  things 
around  it."  Pelli  himself  says  that  when 
all  the  glass  is  in  place,  "the  surface  will 
come  together,  and  the  building  will  have 
an  extraordinary  tension  and  tightness.  I'm 
just  so  pleased." 

They  are  all  just  so  pleased  and  their 
happiness  so  contagious,  one  wants  to  be- 
lieve that  the  expansion  will  solve  all  the 
problems  it  is  supposed  to  solve.  It  could 
very  well  happen.  MOM  As  curators  are 
an  aggressive,  powerful  lot — men  and 
women  used  to  getting  what  they  want. 
Since  the  death  of  Nelson  Rockefeller  and 
some  of  the  original  trustees,  they  have 
pretty  much  controlled  museum  policy.  A 
curator  admits,  not  for  attribution  of  course, 
that  he  was  almost  embarrassed  by  the 
extent  to  which  the  trustees  were  simply 
a  rubber  stamp. 

The  curators  have  a  free  hand,  then, 
and  they'll  be  using  it  to  put  on  more  and 
more  blockbuster  exhibitions,  display  more 
and  more  of  the  museum's  remarkable 
collection,  bring  in  more  and  more  of  the 
paying  public,  and  do  their  best  to  aug- 
ment their  own  and  the  museum's  repu- 
tation. In  the  final  analysis  it's  hard  to  be 
critical  of  such  ambition,  such  intentions. 
"Engine  Charlie"  Wilson  once  said  that 
what  was  good  for  General  Motors  was 
good  for  the  country,  and  we  all  groaned. 
But  what's  good  for  the  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art  may  indeed  be  good  for  us  all.D 


One  hopes  our  financial 
equation  will  come 
out  right  and  bring  the 
museum  closer  to  a 
balanced  budget." 

Richard  Oldenburg, 
director  of  the  Museum 
of  Modern  Art 
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in  West  Berlin  one  evening  in  1970,  Klaus 
Stoll  gave  his  first  recital  on  the  double 
bass  In  the  audience  was  Jorg  Baumann, 
a  cellist  and  fellow  member  of  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  who.  like  Stoll. 
was  very  active  in  chamber  music  and 
deeply  interested  in  the  repertoire  of  his 
instrument.  Although  both  men  had  per- 
formed with  the  orchestra  for  several  years. 
there  had  been  no  real  personal  contact 
between  them  until  Baumann  approached 
Stoll  after  the  recital  and  asked  if  he  would 
be  interested  in  playing  with  him.  "Yes." 
Stoll  recalls  himself  saying,  "but  what  do 
we  have  to  play'.'  There  is  no  literature." 

Today  the  pair  are  known  as  the  Phil- 
harmonic Duo  and  have  a  repertoire  of 
more  than  sixty  works  from  the  seven- 
teenth to  the  twentieth  centuries,  either 
transcriptions  or  compositions  written 
originally  for  their  instruments,  as  well 
as  eight  contemporary  works.  In  addition 
to  performing  sixty  concerts  a  year,  they 
have  made  seven  record  albums,  and  the 
German  publisher  Bote  &  Bock  is  issuing 
a  series  of  scores  under  the  label  "Rep- 
ertoire of  the  Philharmonic  Duo."  about 
equally  divided  between  early  pieces  ed- 
ited by  either  Baumann  or  Stoll  and  orig- 
inal music  written  for  them. 

The  cello  occupies  a  distinguished  place 
as  a  solo  instrument  and  in  the  concerto 
repertoire,  and  the  double  bass  has  a  sur- 
prisingly large  solo  repertoire  from  every 
musical  period.  They  seem  an  odd  couple 
when  they  are  played  together.  Yet,  ac- 
cording to  Baumann.  even  though  the  two 
instruments  lack  a  high  voice,  the  cello 
and  the  bass  fiddle  arc  rich  in  their  joint 
sonic  possibilities.  If  both  use  their  deep, 
organlike  registers,  they  can  produce  an 
almost  orchestral  sound;  or  the  cello  can 
break  away,  while  the  bass  stavs  in  the 
lower  register,  and  "sing  like  a  lark,  like 
a  soprano."  says  Baumann 

The  two  instruments  also  have  an  emo- 
tional range  that  encompasses  both  mel- 
ancholy and  humor  "the  opportunity  for 
a  real  dialogue  in  pieces  b\  Rossini.  Haydn. 
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The  Philharmonic  Duo  is  proving  that 

the  deep-voiced  cello  and  the 

double  bass  make  beautiful  music  together. 

By  David  Stevens 
Photographs  by  Max  Jacoby 


Boccherini,  and  Offenbach,"  according 
to  Baumann.  Finally  there  are  the  possi- 
bilities, in  avant-garde  music,  of  extend- 
ing the  sounds  of  the  instruments  by  means 
of  modern  performing  techniques. 

The  personalities  of  Baumann  and  Stoll 
are  as  interesting  a  match  as  the  Italian 
instruments  on  which  they  perform.  Bau- 
mann's  cello,  dating  to  1700,  is  the  work 
of  the  Venetian  master  Matteo  Goffriller, 
and  Stoll ' s  relatively  small-sized  bass  was 
made  in  1610  by  Giovanni  Paolo  Maggini 
of  Brescia.  Stoll,  a  thirty-nine-year-old 
Rhinelander  who  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic  since  1965,  is 
portly,  round-faced,  and  gregarious.  Bau- 
mann, a  forty-one-year-old  Berliner  who 
joined  the  orchestra  in  1966,  is  physically 
more  compact  and  marginally  more  re- 
served. Both  occupy  solo  chairs  in  their 
respective  orchestral  sections,  and  both 
hide  a  philosophical  streak  and  impressive 
musical  erudition  behind  an  easygoing 
manner.  They  tend  to  complete  each  oth- 
er's sentences. 

The  Philharmonic  Duo  is  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  several  related  trends  in  contem- 
porary musical  life:  the  effort  of  countless 
musicians  to  escape  the  anonymity  of  per- 
forming in  an  orchestra,  the  consequent 
booming  interest  in  chamber  music,  and 
the  rediscovery  of  a  vast  body  of  musical 
literature  for  unusual  combinations  of 
instruments  that  largely  fell  into  disuse 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century  with  the 
development  of  the  modern  symphony 
orchestra. 

A  Start  with  Rossini 
Baumann  and  Stoll's  voyage  of  discovery 
began  in  1971,  with  the  help  of  Rodney 
Slatford,  a  double-bass  player  with  the 
English  Chamber  Orchestra  who  has 
sometimes  performed  with  Stoll.  Slatford 
had  turned  up  the  manuscript  for  Duetto 
in  D  Major  for  cello  and  bass,  by  Rossini. 

Though  Bcuinnmn  and  Stoll  occupy  solo 
chairs  in  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (inset), 
their  great  passion  is  performing  scores 
written  specifically  for  the  cello  and  dou- 
ble bass  (left). 
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The  cello  can  break 

away,  while  the  bass  stays 

in  a  lower  register, 

and  "sing  like  a  lark," 

says  Baumann. 


Unable  to  interest  any  publisher  in  it,  he 
founded  his  own  publishing  house  (York 
Edition)  and  issued  the  work  as  No.  0001 . 
("Very  optimistic,"  Baumann  observed 
dryly.)  A  little  later,  Baumann  and  Stoll 
came  up  with  a  concert  a  deux  by  Louis 
Couperin  and  added  some  other  pieces  to 
their  repertoire,  including  a  transcription 
of  Mozart's  Sonata  in  E-flat  Major  for 
cello  and  bassoon.  By  1972,  they  were 
giving  concerts  as  a  duo  and  in  a  quartet 
that  included  a  harpsichordist  and  a  flu- 
tist. The  latter  was  James  Galway,  at  that 
time  the  first  flutist  of  the  Berlin  Phil- 
harmonic and  now  a  very  successful  in- 
dependent soloist. 

Baumann  and  Stoll  soon  found  that  they 
did  not  have  to  rely  too  heavily  on  tran- 
scriptions, thanks  to  a  number  of  early 
performers  who  had  written  music  for  their 
instruments.  Predominating  in  the  Phil- 
harmonic Duo's  repertoire  with  five  works 
is  Luigi  Boccherini  (1743-1805),  a  cele- 
brated cellist  and  prolific  composer  who 
frequentlj    toured  with  his  bass-playing 


During  a  recess  from  their  duties  at  the 
Philharmonic,  Baumann  and  Stoll  use  the 
concert  hall  of  the  radio  station  Sender 
Freies  Berlin  in  order  to  practice  a  new 
composition. 

father.  The  eccentric  bass  player  Domen- 
ico  Dragonetti  ( 1763-1846)  and  his  friend 
the  cellist  Robert  Lindley  ( 1776-1855)  not 
only  played  together  but  also  wrote  for 
their  instruments;  they  have  contributed 
one  duo  each  to  the  Baumann-Stoll  rep- 
ertoire. Also  represented  are  Offenbach, 
Bernhard  Romberg  (1767-1841),  and  Jo- 
hann  Rudolph  Zumsteeg  (1760-1802),  all 
cellists  who  wrote  for  their  instrument,  as 
did  the  celebrated  double-bass  player 
Giovanni  Bottesini  (1821-89). 

Baumann  and  Stoll's  investigations  have 
turned  up  some  unexpected  discoveries, 
notably  a  composition  written  by  Jules 
Massenet  (1842-1912).  The  work,  in  which 
the  bass  frequently  has  higher  lines  to  play 
than  the  cello,  was  written  as  a  test  piece 
in    sight-reading — a   morceau   a    dechif- 
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frer — during  Massenet's  tenure  as  pro- 
fessor at  the  Paris  Conservatoire. 

Assembling  the  repertoire  has  been  pri- 
marily a  matter  of  searching  through  ar- 
chives, relying  on  colleagues,  and  keeping 
an  eye  on  auctions  and  private  collections. 
The  vast  but  largely  uncatalogued  riches 
of  the  British  Museum  have  proved  to  be 
a  time-consuming  but  often  rewarding  area 
for  prospecting,  as  have  the  national  li- 
braries of  Paris  and  Copenhagen.  The  great 
monastery  collections  of  Central  Europe, 
difficult  to  penetrate  because  of  local  reg- 
ulations or  their  location  within  the  Soviet 
orbit,  make  Baumann  and  Stoll  roll  their 
eyes  in  anticipation  of  what  might  still  be 
found  there. 

Among  the  contemporary  works  writ- 
ten for  and  performed  by  the  duo  are  a 
double  concerto  for  cello,  double  bass, 
and  orchestra  by  the  Austrian  composer 
Helmut  Eder;  a  double  concerto  by  Frank 
Michael  Beyer;  a  rondeau  by  Helge  Jorns; 
and,  for  the  two  instruments  alone,  a  duo 
by  Jorns,  "Notturni,"  by  the  Swiss  com- 


poser Rudolf  Kelterborn,  "Duett,"  by 
Erich  Hartmann,  and  "Rondo  Sereno," 
by  Hans  Vogt.  Also  in  their  roster  of  twen- 
tieth-century works  is  "Hymnus  II," 
written  by  the  contemporary  Soviet  com- 
poser Alfred  Schnittke.  The  most  recent 
work  written  for  the  Philharmonic  Duo  is 
a  four-minute  composition  based  on  tra- 
ditional Japanese  themes,  by  the  Japanese 
composer  Maeda. 

Although  Baumann  and  Stoll  are  both 
clearly  proud  of  being  members  of  the 
illustrious,  self-governing  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic, they  are  also  acutely  aware  of  the 
psychological  rewards  of  their  activity  as 
a  duo.  "There  is  no  risk  in  being  in  the 
orchestra,"  Stoll  observes.  "A  concert  by 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic  is  a  success  in 
advance,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that 
we  will  be  complimented  for  a  concert  in 
which  we  didn't  even  play.  You  may  rise 
in  the  hierarchy  of  the  orchestra,  but  you 
are  still  in  the  mass.  Playing  as  a  duo  gets 
us  out  of  the  mass,  and  whether  we  play 
well  or  badly,  everyone  knows  who  is  re- 
sponsible. That  means  taking  a  risk,  and 
that  is  good."  Although  a  cellist  or  bass 
player  in  the  orchestra  does  get  solo  op- 
portunities, they  are  rare.  Citing  the  bass 
solo  in  Mahler's  Symphony  no.  1,  Stoll 
notes  that  "it  is  relatively  simple  to  play, 
but  because  it  comes  up  so  rarely,  it  causes 
a  lot  of  angst." 

Last  May,  Baumann  and  Stoll  recorded 
the  Eder  concerto,  a  major,  twenty-four- 
minute  work  whose  world  premiere  they 
gave  in  1979.  The  recording  took  place  in 
the  main  concert  hall  of  a  West  Berlin 
radio  station,  the  Sender  Freies  Berlin, 
with  the  Berlin  Radio  Orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  Jesus  Lopez  Cobos,  general 
music  director  of  the  Deutsche  Oper  Ber- 
lin. The  sixty-six-year-old  Eder,  professor 
of  composition  at  the  Mozarteum  in  Salz- 
burg, had  written  a  piece  for  the  twelve 
cellists  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic — one 
of  the  orchestra's  chamber  ensembles — 
and  when  Baumann  approached  him  with 
the  idea  of  a  concerto,  he  responded 
enthusiastically. 

'"It  was  a  challenge,"  says  the  com- 


Stoll  and  Baumann  confer  with  Helmut  Eder 
(upper  right)  during  a  recording  session 
of  the  composer's  double  concerto. 

poser,  who  was  an  attentive  participant  in 
the  recording,  scheduled  to  be  issued  by 
Telefunken  in  March  1983.  "Neither  in- 
strument has  a  soprano  register,  and  the 
high  notes  of  the  bass  are  a  bit  uncertain. 
Then  you  have  to  give  the  orchestra  some- 
thing to  do,  yet  make  it  transparent  enough 
to  let  the  instruments  come  through." 

He  seems  to  have  succeeded.  The  re- 
cording proceeded  in  short  takes,  after 
each  of  which  Baumann  and  Stoll  would 
rush  up  to  the  control  room  and  listen 
closely.  At  the  end  of  the  second  long  day 
of  recording,  when  most  of  the  partici- 
pants had  headed  off  in  the  direction  of 
the  nearest  glass  of  beer,  Baumann — who 
is  a  member  of  at  least  a  half  dozen  other 
chamber-music  ensembles — announced 
that  he  could  be  reached  at  home  that  eve- 
ning."! have  a  string-quartet  rehearsal," 
he  explained.  "That's  my  vacation. "□ 
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SHEER 
ELEGANCE 


The  Alpine  village  of  Agnona,  Italy, 
is  synonymous  with  the  world's  finest,  most 

fashionable  wools. 

By  Anita  Shreve 
Photographs  by  Piergiorgio  Sclarandis 


Tn  reach  the  place  where  the  wool  is  made, 
one  must  head  north  from  Milan  toward 
the  lamed  Biella  textile  region,  in  the 
foothills  ill  the  Alps  Arriving  in  Borgo- 
sesia.  a  town  neat  the  Swiss  border,  the 
pilgrim  must  cross  the  Sesia  River  and 
climb  a  winding  stone  road  to  a  small 
adjacent  village.  The  view  is  of  green 
highlands  and  valleys,  and  it  is  possible 
to  imagine  having  arrived  not  at  a  place 
where  fabric  is  manufactured,  but  instead 
at  a  little-known  osteria  from  which  an 
aproned  innkcepei   will  enn  t>  serve 

the  full-bodied  local  red  wine 

Vet  this  is.  m  tact,  a  pku  i 
is  made      the  finest  won!   in 
according   to  most  experts     !  I 
nona.  the  village,  the  factory,  the  label. 


Anita  Shreve,  u  ho  wen  an  O'  Hem  \  Aw  aid 
for  fiction  in  W7(i,  has  written  articles  for 
f/tc  New  York  Times.  I  own  and  Country. 
anil  Kedbook 


and.  most  important,  the  singular  creation 
of  a  man  whose  philosophy  is  rare  il  not 
unique  in  textiles  today.  Go  slowly  and  do 
not  change  nature. 

"I  want  to  conserve  the  natural  state  of 
the  raw  materials."  says  Francesco  llorini 
Mo.  the  patriarch  and  founder  of  Agnona 
Lanerie.  "And  1  do  not  want  high-tech- 
nology production.  I  want  my  products  to 
be  of  the  hand  of  man." 

llorini  Mo's  artisanal  approach  to  wool 
making  has  resulted  in  some  o{  the  finest 
cashmere,  mohair,  camel's-hair. 
woo]  fabrics  ever  to  grace  the 
he  top  designers  and  couturiers 
iinerica.  Turning  a  home- 
spun i  istry  into  a  $12  million- 
a-year  luiso .  .  llorini  Mo  counts  llal- 
ston.  Geoll  Bill  Blass.  Gal- 
anos.  Hermes.  .  (  ivenchy.  Dior. 
Chanel,  and  Valentino  an.  ig  his  exacting 
clientele.  The  Amei  ican  di  tner  Bill  Blass. 
who  has  been  lishili  i   fabrics  for 


twenty  years,  is  effusive  in  his  praise: 
"They  always  understand  the  proper  weight 
the  fabrics  should  be.  and  their  color  sen- 
sibility is  very  much  in  tune  with  my 
thinking.  Quite  simply.  Agnona  has  the 
best-quality  wool  fabric  in  the  world." 

Quality  Takes  Time 
The  exceptionally  high  quality  of  Agnona 
wools  is  based  on  lour  principles  estab- 
lished by  Francesco  llorini  Mo.  a  man 
who  has  been  making  cloth  since  he  was 
twelve  years  old:  first,  the  search  for  the 
finest  raw  materials  available:  second,  a 
belief  that  quality  takes  time,  third,  the 
conservation  of  the  natural  state  of  the 
fabric,  and  fourth,  the  use  o\  traditional 
methods  to  complete  the  painstaking  fin- 
ishing process.  All  this  gives  Agnona  wools 
their  unique  feel  and  their  unparalleled 
fineness. 

The  storv  begins  with  the  animals:  white 
cashmere  herds  I  mm  Tientsin.  China;  an- 
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gora  (mohair)  goats  from  San  Angclo, 
Texas,  and  the  Karoo  region  of  South  Af- 
rica; merino  sheep  from  the  Buln  Gherin 
farm,  in  Victoria.  Australia;  black  sheep 
from  the  Pamir  of  Afghanistan  and  China; 
alpaca  from  the  Andes;  and  camels  from 
China.  Although  they  do  not  own  the  an- 
imals outright,  Francesco,  sixty-seven,  and 
his  two  sons,  Massimo,  thirty-three,  and 
Alberto,  twenty-nine,  who  both  act  as  as- 
sistants to  their  father,  travel  frequently 
to  these  remote  regions  to  inspect  the  herds 
and  to  instruct  the  owners  in  the  shearing. 
Unlike  some  wool  makers,  the  llorini  Mo 
family  insist  that  the  animals  be  sheared 
only  once  a  year  instead  of  twice,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  longer,  liner  liber.  Cashmere, 
however,  the  most  expensive  of  the  raw 
materials,  is  not  sheared,  but  rather  is 
combed.  And  only  .SO  to  60  percent  of 
this  combing — a  mere  four  and  a  half 
ounces  from  each  animal  a  year— is  con- 
sidered fine  enough  for  use. 


Owner  Francesco  llorini  Mo  and  his  wife 
inspect  a  prized  herd  of  merino  sheep  in 
Victoria,  Australia.  Right:  Closer  to  home, 
a  pet  llama  wanders  through  the  streets 
of  Agnona. 

From  the  warehouse,  the  raw  material 
is  sent  out  locally  for  carding,  a  process 
for  removing  burrs  and  other  imperfec- 
tions. When  it  is  returned,  great  attention 
is  paid  to  conserving  the  inherent  char- 
acteristics of  the  fiber.  'Alpaca  doesn't 
like  10  be  dyed,"  says  Massimo,  holding 
a  long  brown  rope  of  raw  alpaca.  "The 
natural  colors  have  a  wonderful  range,  from 
white  to  champagne  to  brown  to  dark  cof- 
fee. It's  a  fantastic  fabric,  very  silky.  This 
is  why  we  have  no  lining  in  the  alpaca 
coats  we  design  ourselves.  We  want  a 
woman  to  feel  the  alpaca  next  to  her  skin." 

The  hair  or  wool  of  the  camel,  the  cash- 
mere goat,  and  the  coveted  black  sheep 
of  the  Pamir  arc  also  kept  in  their  natural 


The  Agnona  philosophy  is 
rare  if  not  unique  in 
textiles  today:  Go  slowly 
and  do  not  change  nature. 
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Alberto  llorini  Mo  and  an  assistant  ex- 
amine a  shipment  <>j  Chinese  eashmere, 
the  most  expensive  of  natural  fibers,  lie- 
low:  Mohair  ami  merino  wool  is  dyed  in 
a  magnificent  range  of  colors. 


colors  in  the  finished  fabric;  but  mohair 
and  menno  wool  are  dyed.  Mohair,  with 
its  brilliant  libers,  is  exceptionally  good 
for  dyeing. 

The  unspun  wools  are  considered  for 
then  textures  as  well.  The  merino  wool 
from  Australia,  lor  example,  is  capable  of 
being  spun  into  superfine  wool — so  fine 
that  two  yarns  twisted  together  must  be 
stretched  over  a  distance  o\  ninety  kilo- 
meters to  produce  even  a  single  kilo.  Hence 
its  elite  designation  of  "2-90."  A  scarf 
of  superfine  wool  is  as  sheer  and  as  light- 
weight as  silk. 

No  Mass  Production 
From  the  dyeing  room  (if  the  raw  material 
is  to  be  dyed  ).  the  yarn  goes  to  the  looms. 
For  the  high-quality,  thicker  fabrics — al- 
paca, mohair,  boucle  wool,  silk  and  wool 
blends,  camel's  hair,  and  cashmere — only 
traditional  wooden  Nebiolo-Schonherr 
looms  are  used.  The  looms,  on  which  a 
thirty-five-meter  warp  is  wrapped  to  pro- 
duce a  fifty-nine-inch-wide  fabric,  are  only 
hall  as  fast  as  automatic  looms  and  look 
like  something  you  might  see  in  the  back 
room  of  an  Italian  farmhouse  or  in  a  mu- 
seum. But  the  Hot  mi  Mo  family  insist  that 
these  old-fashioned  looms  are  responsible 
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"I  do  not  want  grand  high- 
technology  production. 
I  want  my  fabrics  to  be  of 
the  hand  of  man." 


for  the  high-quality  weave  of  the  fabric. 
"To  make  a  fabric  for  Chanel  you  must 
go  slowly,"  says  Massimo.  "Only  then 
can  you  control  the  quality.  We  will  al- 
ways stay  like  we  are.  We  want  to  be  far 
from  the  confusion  of  mass  production." 

Indeed,  the  Ilorini  Mos  have  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  reach  back  into  the  sixteenth 
century,  using  a  400-year-old  Tuscan  loom 
to  make  small  carpets  and  wall  hangings 
from  stoppino,  or  unspun  raw  materials. 
And  upstairs  in  the  sons'  office,  showing 
the  same  respect  for  the  past,  nineteenth- 
century  tomes  on  the  theory  of  fabric 
making  line  the  shelves.  "These  were  a 
gift  to  my  father  from  his  teacher  in  the 
old  textile  factory  he  worked  in  before  he 
started  Agnona,"  explains  Massimo. 

Homage  to  the  traditional  does  not  end 
with  the  weaving  and  the  library,  how- 
ever. In  fact,  the  ancient  way  of  finishing 
Agnona  wool  contributes  greatly  to  its 
uniqueness.  The  fabrics  arc  washed  in 
simple  soap  and  water  and  are  not  treated 
with  surface  agents  to  increase  tensile 
strength  or  to  inhibit  shrinking,  as  in  more 
"modern"  processes.  "We  don't  want  to 
use  anything  that  will  destroy  the  natural 
characteristics  of  the  fibers  or  the  lano- 
lin," says  Massimo. 


Above:  Nestled  in  the  beautiful  Valsesia, 
the  Agnona  factory  employs  90  percent  of 
the  local  village  workers.  Right:  The  this- 
tlelike carda  vegetale  is  used  to  comb  out 
fabrics  to  a  soft,  fleecy  texture. 

Perhaps  the  most  critical  process  at  Ag- 
nona is  the  guarnisaggio,  the  finishing 
treatment,  during  which  fibers  are  pulled 
out  and  combed  to  give  the  fabric  its  pile, 
or  soft,  fleecy  texture.  Instead  of  using 
high-technology  rollers  with  thousands  of 
metal  spikes,  Agnona  uses  only  carda  ve- 
getale, a  stiff,  thistlelike  plant  that  grows 
in  'he  countryside  near  Florence.  These 
natural  bristles,  tightly  packed  on  a  rolling 
machine,  brush  up  against  the  fabric  and 
comb  it  out.  "It's  like  brushing  your  hair," 
says  Massimo.  "You'd  rather  use  natural 
bristles  than  plastic  or  metal  ones,  would 
you  not?" 

After  the  combing,  a  cimatrice  puts  the 
fabric  through  a  clipping  process  in  which 
all  the  hairs  are  trimmed  to  an  even  level, 
and  then  through  a  steaming  to  make  all 
the  wools  an  exact  fifty-nine  inches.  The 
textiles  arc  then  inspected,  and  finally,  in 
the  words  of  Massimo,  "They  go  to  have 
a  big  res!."  This  settling  of  the  fabric 
takes  place  over  two  to  three  days  on  hang- 
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"We  want  to 

make  practical  clothes,  not 

museum  pieces.  No 

buttons,  no  structure — just 

fabric  with  sleeves." 


Above.  Agnona  shawls  and  scarves  blend 
the  finest  wools  with  pure  tilk. 

cms  in  a  room  in  which  the  temperature 
is  kept  at  a  constant  forty-nine  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Twelve  years  ago.  when  Francesco  had 
reached  the  level  of  perfection  in  his  fab- 
rics that  satisfied  him.  lie  began  his  own 
line  of  fashion,  m  addition  to  selling  to 
other  houses.  I  his  line.  "Altuna."  offers 
simple,  unstructured  clothing  in  which  the 
elegance  ol  the  fabric  is  dominant.  This 
was  apparent  at  this  year's  fall  showing 
in  New  York,  where  the  applause  was  for 
the  superior  quality  ol  the  alpaca,  cash- 
mere, camel's-hair.  and  mohair  coats,  and 
for  the  classic  simplicity  ol  their  design 
Altuna  clothes  sweaters,  suits,  scarves, 
coats,  dresses—are  not  high  fashion.  "We 
want  to  make  practical  clothes,  not  mu- 
seum pieces."  says  Alberto.  "You  wear 
them,  you  shake  them  out.  you  own  them 
lor  years.  No  buttons,  no  structure  just 
labile  with  sleeves."  Altuna  coats  also 
have  the  distinction  ol  being  very,  light- 
weight, since  they  arc  unlined.  yet  very 
warm,  because  the  natural  oils  in  the  raw 


material  have  not  been  destroyed.  Such 
quality  does  not  come  cheap.  A  single- 
faced  alpaca  coat  retails  for  about  SI  .300. 
Twenty-nine  years  ago.  Francesco  II- 
orini  Mo  started  Agnona  Lanerie  from  his 
home-  just  behind  the  present-da)  fac- 
tory—using four  looms  and  employing  lour 
workers.  Today  he  employs  315  men  and 
women,  most  of  whom  live  in  the  village 
of  Agnona.  named  after  the  Latin  word 
for  lamb,  agnus,  because  shepherds  once 
inhabited  the  area.  Francesco  grew  up  in 
a  poor  famil)  in  a  nearby  mountain  village 
and  went  to  work  in  the  looms  of  Bor- 
gosesia  when  he  was  twelve.  In  time,  he 
had  worked  his  way  up  to  the  position  of 
assistant  designer,  under  the  direction  ol 
his  friend  and  mentor  Guiliamo  Kramer. 
Kramer  taught  Francesco  everything  he 
needed  to  know  technically  "to  build  fab- 
ric." and  even  today  Francesco  considers 
the  design  office  to  be  what  he  calls  "the 
heart  o(  the  factory." 

The  Human  Dimension 
After  a  stmt  in  the  Second  World  War. 
and  alter  marrying  his  wife.  Lorenza,  in 
1948.  Francesco  began  having  thoughts 
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of  starting  out  on  his  own.  In  1953,  he 
borrowed  the  capital  necessary  to  estab- 
lish a  plant  in  Agnona — one  quite  unlike 
the  dreary  factory  he  remembered  in  Bor- 
gosesia.  "I  wanted  to  conserve  the  human 
dimension  of  business."  he  says.  To  this 
end,  he  installed  vast  skylights  in  the 
building,  planted  an  abundance  of  (lowers 
on  the  grounds,  and  provided  unusual 
amenities  for  the  workers — a  bocce  field, 
a  tennis  court,  a  coffee  shop,  and  even  a 
sweet-faced  alpaca  on  the  hillside  for 
company.  Agnona  Lanerie  employs  90 
percent  of  the  workers  of  the  village  of 
Agnona,  and  most  are  not  unmindful  of 
the  pleasant  working  conditions.  Says 
Mario  Polonini,  who  with  his  two  sons 
works  in  the  Agnona  Lanerie,  "The  at- 
mosphere here  is  very  healthy.  There  is 
air,  light,  cleanliness.  Much  belter  than 
in  other  factories." 

After  he  had  built  his  factory  and  re- 
fined his  techniques.  Ilorini  Mo  set  out  to 
convince  the  world  of  high  fashion  that 
they  could  not  do  without  his  fabrics. 
Traveling  to  Pans  in  1954.  he  won  an  au- 
dience with  the  famed  designer  Balen- 
ciaga.  who  was  instantly  impressed  with 


Above:  Agnona  fabrics  arc  prized  by  de- 
signers for  their  subtle  lines  and  fine  tex- 
tures. Right:  A  Geoffrey  Beene  open-weave 
tweed  eoat  in  Agnona  wool. 

the  samples  displayed  before  him.  Word 
of  mouth  spread  news  of  Agnona' s  fabrics 
and  ultimately  built  its  reputation 
throughout  the  world. 

Reaching  for  the  top  is  a  way  of  life  for 
the  papa  of  Agnona.  A  vigorous,  hand- 
some, yet  intensely  private  man.  Fran- 
cesco is  an  accomplished  Alpinist  who  has 
sealed  many  of  the  world's  tallest  peaks — 
in  the  Andes,  Mount  Olympus,  and  in  the 
Alps.  In  concert  with  his  passion  for  na- 
ture and  for  rarefied  climates  is  a  respect 
for  the  old  way  of  making  cloth — even  it 
it  means  producing  only  half  as  much  as 
he  might.  Some  of  the  methods  used  at 
Agnona  date  back  centuries  and  are  rem- 
iniscent of  a  time  when  craftsmen  were 
careful  and  patient  and  revered  the  ma- 
terials they  worked  with.  They,  like  the 
ones  at  present-day  Agnona,  took  pride 
in  their  production.  Or,  as  Francesco  Il- 
orini Mo  puts  it:  "We  want  to  make  wool 
with  honor. "j  1 
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"You  see,  I  have  made  a 
great  discovery:  I  no  longer 
believe  in  anything.  Objects 
don't  exist  for  me  except 
insofar  as  a  rapport  exists 
between  them,  and  between 
them  and  myself."  By  the 
time  Georges  Braque  made 
this  statement,  in  1957,  when 
he  was  seventy-five,  his  work 
of  the  classical  Cubist  years 
before  World  War  I  was  long 
finished.  Many  influential 
critics  believe  that  everything 
he  created  after  the  heady 
years  of  Cubism,  when  he 
was  a  radical  and  influential 
innovator,  is  the  work  of  a 
basically  conservative  man, 
permanently  enervated  by  his 
experience  in  the  trenches, 
and  compelled  to  lower  his 
artistic  sights. 

This  attitude  may  explain 
the  slight  attention  that  has 
been  given  to  the  last  phase 
of  Braque's  career,  at  least  in 
the  United  States.  That 
oversight  is  now  being 
remedied.  A  hundred  years 
after  the  artist's  birth,  the 
Phillips  Collection,  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  is 
presenting  "Georges  Braque: 
The  Late  Paintings  ( 1940- 
z   1963),"  an  exhibition  of 
5  some  fifty  works.  A  fresh 
j  judgment  of  Braque's  late 
^  works  may  now  be  possible. 
^       Braque  was  a  non- 
t  conformist  in  both  the 
£  conception  and  the  style  of 
§  his  painting,  and  he  had  no 

1  Left:  Studio  I  (1949),  an 

2  equation  of  shape  with  the 
I  canvas  and  the  forms  in  it. 
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Below:  The  Billiard  Table 

( 1949),  full  of  haunting  '  'meta- 

morphic  confusion." 


Georges  Braque's 
contribution  to 
Cubism  has  made  him 
an  immortal  of 
modern  art,  but  his 
late  work  is  little 
known  or  understood. 

By  Robert  C.  Cafritz 
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Landscape  with  a 
Somber  Sky  (1955):  images 
of  elemental  mysteries. 


school  or  followers.  This 
makes  it  difficult  to  assess 
the  historical  significance  of 
his  post-Cubist  work,  but  he 
himself  would  have  been 
unconcerned  about 
contemporary  opinions  of  his 
stature.  His  utterly 
conventional  life  suggests  a 
man  indifferent  to  the  sort  of 
approval  or  recognition  some 
of  his  more  obstreperous 
colleagues  clamored  for. 

Early  in  his  career,  thanks 
to  a  loyal  group  of  collectors, 
Braque  became  financially 
independent  and  remained  so 
lor  the  rest  of  his  life.  After 

Robert  C.  Cafritz  is  an 
adjunct  curator  of  the  Phillips 
Collection  and  the  organizer 
Braque  show. 


recovering  from  a  serious 
head  injury  in  World  War  I, 
he  began  to  extricate  himself 
from  the  avant-garde,  leaving 
Montmartre  and  finally 
settling  in  a  remote  section 
of  Paris.  There  he  remained 
until  his  death,  in  1963,  in 
comfortable  solitude, 
devoting  himself  to  the 
cultivation  of  pure  painting. 
Braque  was  this  century's 
most  brilliant  and  devoted 
exponent  of  the  French  still- 
life  tradition;  like  Cezanne, 
with  whose  intellectual 
outlook  he  was  in  accord,  he 
conceived  of  the  work  of  art 
as  a  self-sufficient, 
manifestly  aesthetic  object. 
He  decried  traditional 

ionism.  From  Cezanne's 
work,  Braque  derived 


Cubism,  a  formal  language 
that  enabled  him  to  create  an 
impression  of  space  without 
undermining  the  concrete 
reality  of  the  painting. 
He  was  by  nature  a 
perfectionist,  and  the  degree 
to  which  he  developed  the 
formal,  textural,  and 
coloristic  potentials  of  his 
most  characteristic  paintings 
is  astounding.  However,  the 
tendency  to  allow  the 
classical  resolution  of  his 
materials  to  become  an  end 
in  itself  was  so  pronounced 
in  his  work  of  the  1920s  and 
'30s  that  Braque's  subtle 
paintings  might  seem  mere 
sophisticated  decoration.  But 
there  begin  to  be  signs  of 
frustration  with  the 
epicurean  tableau-objet. 
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The  firm  composition  and 
clarity  of  Studio  I  ( 1949) 
shows  that  during  World  War 
II  Braque  divested  himself  of 
his  tendency  toward 
ornamentation.  Studio  I  is 
presumably  a  picture  of 
various  unfinished  paintings 
hanging  or  leaning  against  a 
wall  in  Braque's  studio.  The 
impression  of  a  shallow 
space,  as  in  a  collage, 
derives  from  the 
superimposition  of  several 
alternately  colored  planes. 
But  Braque  undermined  the 
apparent  stability  of  this 
simple  structure  by  playing 
up  the  happy  chances  that 
can  transform  objects  in 
relationships  visually 
meaningful  but  otherwise 
quite  casual. 


Shortly  before  he  painted 
Studio  I,  Braque  had  been 
seriously  ill  and  duiing 
convalescence  had  prepared  a 
collection  of  aphoristic 
meditations  about  art  and 
reality.  The  self-appraisal 
involved  in  this  effort  seems 
to  have  led  to  a  change  in  the 
style  and  consequently  the 
psychological  impact  of  his 
painting. 

The  Billiard  Table  (1949), 
one  of  Braque's  largest 
paintings,  reveals  a 
heightened  experience  of 
reality  as  an  essentially 
mysterious  and  equivocal 
projection  of  the  mind. 
Braque  now  took  new 
liberties  with  the  world  of 
appearances  and  began  to 
introduce  a  sense  of  time, 


movement,  and  change  into 
his  painting.  The  ambiguous 
urgency  of  The  Billiard  Table 
contrasts  vividly  with  the 
visual  cool  of  Studio  I. 

Braque's  new  subjective 
vision  also  gave  enhanced 
mean>ng  to  his  experience  of 
the  world  outside  the  studio. 
In  the  early  1950s  he  began  a 
series  of  very  small  but 
highly  charged  landscape 
paintings,  inspired  by  fields 
and  beaches  in  Normandy. 
Braque  had  earlier  been 
uncomfortable  with  what  he 
called  the  "visual  space"  of 
landscape,  because  it 
precluded  the  immediate 
tactile  apprehension  invited 
by  his  still  lifes.  But  in  his 
late  landscapes  Braque 
preserves  the  tangibility  of 
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the  painting,  at  the  same 
tunc  achieving  an  almost 
monumental  internal  scale. 
In  some,  almost  tor  the 
first  time,  he  uses  color  not 
as  ornament  but  as  a  primary 
structural  agent.  His 
landscapes  are  more  than 
happy  formal  solutions, 
going  beyond  the  perhaps 
more  conceptually  ambitious 
still  lifes;  they  are  portentous 
images,  resonant  with  an  old 
man's  sense  of  solitude  and 
mortality.  Yet  a  wholly 
sentimental  response  is  held 
in  check  by  the  beauty  of 
Braque's  touch  and  tone  and 
the  sense  of  his  philosophical 
detachment. 

A  loftier  order  of  aesthetic 
experience  emerges  in  the 
late  paintings  that  subsumes 
Braque's  obsession  with 
purely  formal  relationships. 
In  old  age  he  was  moved  to 
create  more  eloquent  types  of 
pictorial  structures  in  order 
to  reveal  his  deeply  felt 
insight  into  the  nature  of 
reality.  His  independent 
spirit  enabled  him  to  look 
beyond  the  present  moment 
for  inspiration  and  guidance. 
Braque  came  of  age  in  the 
late  nineteenth  century  and 
in  many  ways  remained  loyal 
to  its  aesthetic  and  philo- 
sophical outlook.  Perhaps 
the  most  valid  assessment 
of  his  achievement  can 
finally  be  made  within  a 
larger  historical  context 
than  that  of  modernism. □ 

On  December  12  the 
exhibition  will  travel  from  the 
Phillips  Collection  to  the 
>rnia  Palace  of  the 
of  Honor,  in  San 
co;  the  Walker  Art 
Center,  in  Minneapolis;  and 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in 
i 
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The  Shower  (1952).  The  late 
landscapes  are  tactile,  yet 
they  have  great  scale. 
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His  fashion  shows,  in  the  1983  Mark  VI,  Bill  Blass  edition. 
A  marvelous  expression  of  the  Lincoln  commitment  to  originality, 

The  Lincoln  commitment  to  qualify  is  evidenced 
by  this  singular  fact.  We  offer  the  highest  quality 

luxury  cars  built  in  America, 

But  we  go  even  beyond,  with  a  commitment  to 

absolute  owner  satisfaction,  A  promise  of  preferential  treatment. 

And  a  guarantee  that  your  opinions  will  be  heard. 

Mark  V!  for  1983,  With  the  Blass  treatment, 
And  the  Lincoln  treatment. 

Get  it  together-buckle  up, 

,  1983  MARK  VI 
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FACE  VALUE 

Portraits  begin  as  status  symbols,  then 
tend  to  drop  in  value  before — sometimes- 
appreciating  again. 

By  Robin  Duthy 


It  has  been  argued  ever  since  the  eigh- 
teenth century  that  a  face  is  composed  of 
permanent  traits  and  mobile  expressions. 
As  time  passes,  the  mobile  expressions 
may  be  transformed  into  permanent 
traits,  but  these  are  always  assimilated 
into  what  Petrarch  called  the  face's  fun- 
damental aria.  Every  face  has  its  unique 
aria,  which  remains  constant  from  birth 
to  death.  This  is  what  the  portrait  painter 
tries  to  capture,  and  when  he  succeeds 
the  effect  can  be  magical. 

And  yet,  though  Rembrandt's  self-por- 
traits are  great  works  of  art,  does  it  mat- 
ter whether  they  tell  us  what  he  actually 
looked  like?  Their  devastating  honesty 
suggests  that  the  likeness  he  achieved  was 
exceptionally  good,  but  likeness  hardly 
counts  after  a  hundred  years,  and  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  a  portrait's  value  as 
art.  When  the  sitter  and  his  friends  are 
gone,  his  portrait  is  judged  not  for  its 
verisimilitude  but  for  its  value  as  a  paint- 
ing. Likeness  has  a  temporary  impor- 
tance— largely  for  the  portrait  painter  and 
his  ability  to  get  commissions. 

In  spite  of  photography,  the  demand 
for  portraits  is  growing  apace,  and  there 
are  plenty  of  painters  specializing  in  the 
job.  Talents  range  as  widely  as  prices 
do— $200  for  a  student  work.  $30,000  or 
so  for  a  full-length  portrait  by  a  topflight 
artist  (though  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
you  get  what  you  pay  for). 

THE  PERFECT  PORTRAIT 

Artists  do  not  find  it  easy  to  explain  what 

they  are  aiming  for,  and  the  vocabulary 

at  hand  to  describe  the  finished  work  is 

never  adequate.  Yet  perhaps  i 

portrait — unlike  a  photograph 

thesis  of  all  the  subject's  facia 

sions,  a  kind  of  common  denon 

into  which  one  can  credibly  fit  various 

aspects  of  his  character.  However, 

the  subject  is  a  total  stranger  this 


Rubin  Duthy  is  the  editor  oj  the  All 
nvestment  Report. 


Self-portrait  by  John  Singleton 
Copley  (1738-1815),  the  most  ac- 
complished of  eighteenth-century 
American  painters. 

not  work.  The  degree  of  likeness  cannot 
be  judged,  though  an  opinion  of  the  por- 
trait as  a  work  of  art  is  possible.  In  form- 
ing it,  it  is  hard  to  be  unaffected  by  what 
the  artist  has  suggested  about  the  sitter's 
character,  be  the  clues  blatant  or  subtle. 

Certain  portraits  are  obviously  great 
works  of  art,  but  their  greatness  does  not 
depend  upon  producing  a  uniform  re- 
sponse. It  lies  partly  in  the  technical  abil- 
ity to  produce  an  illusion  of  reality  that 
yet  remains  tantalizing,  for  people  are 
ipso  facto  enigmatic  and  their  faces  can- 
not help  concealing  more  than  they  re- 
veal. Perhaps  the  best  portraits  raise  more 
questions  than  they  can  answer. 

The  famous  classical  Greek  sculpture 
the  Discobolus  of  Myron  is  said  to  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  movement  by  contracting 
or  superimposing,  one  upon  another,  sev- 
eral of  the  positions  through  which  an 
athlete  passes  in  the  course  of  throwing  a 
discus.  In  a  comparable  way,  the  success- 
ful portrait  may  be  a  superimposition  of 
several  of  the  sitter's  characteristic 

ions.  The  resulting  expression  may 
tine  the  subject  has  ever  worn — 
discus  thrower  never  assumed 
culptured  stance—  but  the  "truth" 
ol  the  eventual  position  or  expression  is 


often  an  improvement  on  reality. 

To  improve  on  reality  by  flattery  poses 
a  dilemma.  Nothing  can  be  more  chal- 
lenging and  interesting  than  the  human 
face,  yet  to  be  told  what  to  paint  is  hard 
to  swallow.  Many  portrait  painters  are 
prepared  to  compromise  their  art  and 
overlook  the  warts  and  wrinkles,  supply- 
ing a  pictorial  face-lift  that  usually 
pleases  the  sitter  and  his  family. 

A  PORTRAITS  LIFE  CYCLE 

A  portrait's  life  cycle  often  starts  when  a 
wife  commissions  an  artist  to  immortal- 
ize her  husband,  who  after  a  show  of  re- 
luctance agrees  to  the  plan,  and  the  sit- 
ting begins.  Even  if  the  artist  is  very 
good,  the  family  will  find  plenty  of 
"mistakes"  in  the  result,  the  wife  usually 
noticing  something  wrong  about  the 
mouth.  But  the  painter  will  be  grudgingly 
paid  and  his  work  hung.  Visitors  will  re- 
mark on  the  portrait  for  a  while  and  life 
will  go  back  to  normal.  If  the  father  was 
loved  and  admired,  his  portrait  will  be 

Portrait  of  Letitia  Grace  McCurdy, 
c.  1804,  by  Joshua  Johnston  (ac- 
tive 1796-1824),  the  first  profes- 
sional black  American  painter. 
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hung  by  one  of  his  children  after  the  par- 
ents have  died;  if  not,  it  will  go  to  an  at- 
tic. Not  many  people  can  bring  them- 
selves to  sell  the  portraits  of  their  parents, 
but  grandchildren  usually  feel  less  inhib- 
ited. That  is  why  portraits  done  in  the 
1920s  and  '30s  are  beginning  to  show  up 
in  salerooms.  The  time  lag  between  the 
portrait's  execution  and  its  first  appear- 
ance at  auction  is  about  fifty  years. 

SHARP  PERCEPTIONS 

The  value  of  a  portrait  often  depends 
as  much  on  the  looks  of  the  sitter  as  on 
the  skill  of  the  artist,  and  price  move- 
ments are  therefore  hard  to  monitor.  The 
responses  to  twenty  different  portraits  by 
Gilbert  Stuart,  for  instance,  may  run  the 
gamut  from  intense  boredom  to  great  ad- 
miration, unlike  responses  to  landscapes 
or  still  lifes.  That  is  one  important  reason 
why  prices  for  portraits  by  the  same  art- 
ist can  span  so  wide  a  range. 

Looks  have  been  very  important  in 
the  market  for  early  American  portraits, 
where  prices  have  recently  been  erratic. 
Most  eighteenth-century  examples  may 
be  naive  by  European  standards,  but  their 
quaint,  often  primitive  qualities,  as  well 
as  the  sharpness  of  their  perception  of 
character,  have  been  counted  an  attrac- 
tion. During  the  1970s,  with  all  Ameri- 
cana, they  climbed  in  value  some  250 
percent.  The  shakeout  of  the  last  two 
years  has  greatly  reduced  demand  for  the 
wooden  and  lifeless  work  of  unidentified 
artists.  Investors  should  look  for  a  por- 
trait with  real  character,  even  if  by  an  un- 
known hand,  and  be  prepared  to  pay 
$1,000  or  so  for  something  worthwhile. 

Important  works  by  the  great  Ameri- 
can portraitists  of  the  later  eighteenth 
century — Copley,  Stuart,  and  West,  with 
their  ingratiating  European  sophistica- 
tion— seldom  come  on  the  market. 


Lesser,  though  fairly  charmless,  works  by 
West  and  Stuart  may  still  be  bought  for 
under  $1.",000.  Minor  works  by  some  of 
the  better  nineteenth-century  portrait- 
ists— Inman,  Sully,  and  Neagle — also 
come  up  for  sale  quite  regularly.  But  the 


THE  MILLION-DOLLAR  PORTRAITS 

Artist 

Painting 

Date 

Price 

Velazquez 

Portrait  of  Juan  de  Pareja 

December  1970 

$5,544,000 

Picasso 

Self-Portrait 

May  1981 

$5,300,000 

Rembrandt 

Portrait  of  Titus 

March  1965 

$2,234,400 

Degas 

Portrait  of  Eugene  Manet 

May  1981 

$2,200,000 

Van  Gogh 

Portrait  of  Adeline  Ravoux 

May  1980 

$1,800,000 

Matisse 

Portrait  of  a  Young  Sailor 

July  1979 

$1,576,800 

Cezanne 

Portrait  of  Anthony  Valabregue 

October  1980 

$1,300,000 

Rembrandt 

Self-Portrait 

December  1969 

$1,159,000 

Degas 

The  Mante  Family 

October  1980 

$1,000,000 

Stuart 

Thomas  Jefferson 

September  1982 

$1,000,000 

Portrait  of  his  cousin  Mary  Turner 
Austin,  c.  1878,  by  John  Singer 
Sargent  (1856-1925):  elegance 
and  consummate  virtuosity. 

best  are  likely  to  be  in  museums  by  now. 

John  Singer  Sargent,  often  counted  by 
the  British  as  one  of  their  own,  is  some- 
thing of  a  special  case.  Having  enjoyed  a 
phenomenal  success  as  a  society  portrait 
painter  in  London  from  the  late  nine- 
teenth century  until  his  death,  in  1925, 
his  rating  sank  to  a  low  point  in  the 
1940s  and  '50s,  when  much  of  his  work, 
including  oils,  could  be  bought  for  less 
than  $2,000.  Prices  have  climbed 
strongly  since  then,  with  a  rise  of  about 
200  percent  during  the  1970s.  Several  of 
his  best  portraits  have  fetched  around 
$200,000  at  auction  lately,  though  slight- 
er works  can  be  had  for  less. 

Three  criteria  besides  aesthetic  quality 
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affect  the  demand  for  portraits.  Hirst  is 
the  question  of  physical  appearance. 
Pretty  girls  arc  preferred  to  crones,  and 
glamorous  youths  to  wizened  old  men. 
Second,  the  more  famous  the  sitter,  the 
greater  the  interest  and  the  more  market- 
able the  painting.  These  two  considera- 
tions mean  nothing  in  the  case  of  Rem- 
brandt, Goya,  and  other  great  masters, 
whose  portraits  of  the  most  aged  nonenti- 
ties are  as  highly  regarded  as  any  others. 

The  third  criterion,  mainly  affecting 
portraits  of  men.  is  how  large  an  area  o( 


the  canvas  is  of  zero  interest.  Men's 
clothing  has  been  woefully  dull  in  this 
century,  and  halt  of  some  canvases  has 
been  Idled  with  pin-striped  suiting.  Such 
paintings  are  bound  to  have  less  appeal 
than  those  in  which  the  dress  is  attractive 
or  seems  incidental  to  the  rest  of  the 
composition. 

Portraits  have  always  been  status  sym- 
bols, offering  several  evidences  of 
wealth:  the  sitter  had  to  have  money  to 
pay  the  artist  in  the  first  place;  the  finest 
clothes  and  jewels  were  worn  for  the  sit- 


ting; and  the  background  often  featured  a 
view  of  property  or  prized  possessions 
Ancestral  portraits  on  the  wall  continue 
to  suggest  permanence  and  respectability. 
Looking  at  it  from  the  investment  point 
ol  view,  one  should  commission  a  por- 
trait from  an  unknown  but  brilliant  stu- 
dent who  will  later  become  a  household 
name.  The  established  leaders  are  natu- 
rally expensive,  but  they  have  seemed  so 
evei  since  Sargent  was  charging  the 
equivalent  of  $5,000  at  the  turn  of  the 
century!  J 


SUCCESS  COMES 
TO  BRYAN  ORGAN 

One  of  the  few  portrait  painters  today 
who  stand  out  far  above  the  rest  of  their 
generation  is  the  Englishman  Bryan  Or- 
gan. The  likenesses  he  produces  may  be 
uncanny,  but  his  success,  far  from  being 
mysterious,  is  based  on  a  quarter  century 
of  hard  professional  grind. 

For  a  time,  as  a  poor  art  student,  he 
swept  a  railway  station,  where  one  morn- 
ing at  eight-thirty  he  saw  a  group  hurry- 
ing to  board  a  train.  In  its  midst  was  the 
magisterial  figure  of  the  prime  minister, 
Harold  Macmillan.  Twenty-five  years 
later,  when  portraits  of  the  grand  old 
man  were  desired  by  London's  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  Oxford  University,  and 
the  Macmillan  Publishing  Company,  it 
was  Bryan  Organ  who  was  commissioned 
to  paint  them. 

He  prefers  not  to  consider  the  portrait 

Bryan  Organ  with  his  portrait  of 
Princess  Diana:  credible  fairy  tale. 


a  distinct  art  form,  perhaps  because  so 
much  portraiture  is  at  best  worthily  con- 
ventional and  uninspired.  The  annual  of- 
ferings at  the  Royal  Academy  during  the 
1950s  and  '60s — the  faces  of  social, 
civic,  church,  and  political  high  mucka- 
mucks — were  with  few  exceptions 
wooden,  mechanical,  or  sentimental. 

The  first  modern  painter  to  get  out  of 
this  rut  was  Graham  Sutherland,  with  his 
striking  portraits  of  such  celebrities  as 
Helena  Rubinstein  and  Somerset 
Maugham.  The  treatment  was  astringent, 
almost  caricature,  yet  soon  the  artist  was 
taken  up  by  society.  His  work  was  amus- 
ingly rebellious  while  safely  within  the 
realist  tradition.  Later,  in  the  middle  and 
late  1960s,  David  Hockney,  Bryan  Organ, 
and  Patrick  Procktor  began  to  produce 
their  own  idiosyncratic  likenesses.  In 
1970,  Bryan  Organ's  portrait  of  Princess 
Margaret  created  a  sensation.  His  treat- 
ment, which  left  part  of  her  face  ob- 
scured as  though  behind  a  puff  of  white 
smoke,  was  indeed  bizarre,  although  ar- 
tistically and  as  a  portrait  it  "worked." 
But  this  was  no  fairy-tale  princess,  and 
the  painting  was  attacked  savagely  by  the 
newspapers. 

Portrait  painters  evolve  their  own 
methods  of  working.  Instead  of  endless 
sittings.  Bryan  Organ  prefers  to  develop 
an  ordinary  relationship  with  his  subjects 
and  observe  them  in  natural  situations. 
He  also  uses  preparatory  drawings  and 
photographs.  Working  from  photographs 
has  sometimes  been  derided,  though  it  is 
plain  how  valuable  an  adjunct  they  are. 

His  portraits,  with  their  almost  clinical 
finish,  tend  to  emanate  an  idyllic,  sunny 
quality,  but  there  is  no  hint  of  idealiza- 

1  wnnklcs  abound  where  they  be- 
are  of  a  personality's 
Mom  presents  it  directly, 
as  lit  has  ever  done  to 
tipathy  to  a  sitter  by  paint- 
developer  weai  itig  dark 


Harold  Macmillan  as  painted 
by  Bryan  Organ  in  1980  for  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery. 

glasses  at  a  table  in  a  Sicilian  hotel.  But 
it  does  not  matter  to  him  if  his  subject  is 
not  especially  sympathetic.  The  relation- 
ship is  primarily  professional,  although 
he  obviously  prefers  to  feel  an  affinity 
toward  someone  whose  face  he  must 
concentrate  on  for  two  months. 

Although  Bryan  Organ  has  been  la- 
beled a  controversial  artist  since  the  Prin- 
cess Margaret  portrait,  the  points  of  con- 
troversy are  trivial.  His  recent  portraits 
of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  in 
London's  National  Portrait  Gallery,  have 
raised  his  standing  even  further.  Both 
were  well  received,  though  a  few  aged 
patriots  complained  that  the  Union  Jack 
in  the  background  of  Charles's  portrait 
was  too  limp.  The  portrait  of  the  Princess 
has  a  light,  pretty,  golden  quality,  yet 
makes  her  a  credible  human  being. 

Bryan  Organ  does  only  three  or  four 
portraits  in  a  normal  year,  at  $20,000  to 
$30,000  a  go,  leaving  time  for  still  lifes. 
His  agents,  the  Redfern  Gallery  in  Lon- 
don, hope  to  put  on  an  exhibition  of  both 
next  summer. 
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It  never  was  just  a  house.  This 
home  became  a  character  in  the 
story  of  every  family  who  lived  in 
it.  If  one  looks  closely,  there's  a 
history  to  be  read  in  the  details 
of  this  home. 

Inside  the  front  door,  the 
original  brass  lock  still  stands 
sentry  against  intruders.  A 
security  system  augments  its 
work  these  days,  but  at  the 
time  when  the  dirt  highways 
brought  renegades  as  well  as 
friends,  it  did  its  job  well. 


The  faces  in  the  portraits  that 
have  hung  above  the  mantle 
change,  but  the  gently  carved 
marble  with  both  strength  and 
elegance,  speaks  of  things  that 
endure.  Hundreds  of  parties  have 
celebrated  hundreds  of  new 


years  in  this  room.  Ends  of  wars 
were  toasted.  New  babies  were 
greeted.  And  many  a  new  life  was 


begun  when  a  lovely  bride 
descended  that  swooping  spiral 
staircase  with  the  stained  glass 
window  above. 

The  names  have  changed. 
Caldwell  and  Campbell.  Von 
Egon  and  Veroni.  Johnson 
and  Jerome.  The  styles  have 
changed,  too.  Louis  XV  tables 
and  oriental  rugs.  Eames 
chairs  and  Mondrian  paintings. 
But  nothing  has  altered  the 
continuity  of  this  home's  story. 
It  speaks  of  respect  for  crafts- 
manship and  care,  and  an 


appreciation  for  the  best 
each  era  had  to  offer. 
This  is  a  symbolic 
house.  It's  symbolic  of 
the  kinds  of  homes, 
possessions  and 
concerns  that 
find  a  compat- 
ibility with 
the  way  we       ::-: 
look  at  £* 

things 


at  the  Chubb  Group  of 
Insurance  Companies. 
Victorian  or  solar.  Georgian  or 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  Our  people 
know  when  a  home  is  valued  for 
its  character  as  well 
as  its  characteristics. 
They  have  designed 
coverages  that  take 
this  into  account. 
Our  replacement 
cost  coverages,  our 
Personal  Articles 
Floaters;  our  ability 
to  agree  on  the 
value  of  things 
with  the  person  who 
values  them  most, 
and  our  personal 
involvement  with  the 
places  and  things  we 
insure;  for  100  years  these  are 
what  have  set  Chubb  apart  in 
personal  insurance. 

When  it's  more  than  just  a 
house  it  demands  more  than  just 


This  is  how  we  think  at  Chubb. 


KZ 


Group  of  Insurance  Companies 

100  William  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038 
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THE  EELS  OF  VI AREGGIO 

When  the  cee  are  running  in  the  rivers  of 
Tuscany,  there  is  no  greater  delicacy  to 
be  had  in  all  Italy. 

By  William  Weaver 


On  winter  nights,  men 
with  nets  like  gigantic  tea 
strainers  dip  up  the  cee  as 
they  swim  past  the  quay. 


Viareggio  is  a  long,  narrow 
town,  stretched  out  between 
sandy  beach  and  woods  of  pine 
and  ilex.  Farther  inland  loom 
the  Apuane  Alps,  the  craggy 
mountains  that  have  produced 
Carrara  marble  for  sculptors 
from  Michelangelo  to  Henr\ 
Moore.  The  town  is  busy  onl> 
during  the  tourist  season, 
though  at  carnival  time  it 
briefly  explodes  with  vital- 
ity its  floats  are  as  famous  as 
Macy's.  Still,  out-of-season 
months  at  the  seaside  have  a 
charm  of  their  own.  and  there 

Will  Kim  Hi 
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the  Septembt 


is  at  least  one  very  good  reason 
to  visit  Viareggio  in  December 
or  January 

The  reason  is  to  eat  cee,  or 
ceche,  or  cieche,  as  they  are 
variously  called.  However  the 
word  is  spelled  or  pronounced. 
it  means  elvers,  the  tiny  baby 
eels,  still  blind,  that  are  caught 
only  in  those  winter  weeks.  The 
eye  is  no  more  than  a  black 
dot,  like  a  fleck  of  soot,  on  the 
opalescent,  silver  gray  bodies 
about  the  size  of  a  kitchen 
match  or  a  large  nail.  Ccc  look 
a  little  like  bean  sprouts. 

The  eel  is  a  mysterious  fish, 
I  of  legends  and  super- 
is.  One  of  the  most  re- 
ns  made  about  it 

pi  Lie:  the  silver  eel 


at  maturity  travels  from  the 
rivers  of  Europe  to  the  Sar- 
gasso Sea  to  breed;  the  el- 
vers— cee — find  their  way  back 
across  the  Atlantic  into  the 
Mediterranean  and  to  the  fresh- 
water streams  and  rivers  from 
which  their  parents  emigrated. 
Along  the  Tuscan  coast,  es- 
pecially in  the  area  between  La 
Spezia  and  Leghorn,  the  cee 
begin  to  arrive  in  late  Novem- 
ber and  keep  coming  into  Feb- 
ruary. Legally  they  can  be 
caught  for  only  a  two-month 
period,  starting  before  Christ- 
mas and  lasting,  in  some  years, 
until  carnival.  At  the  center  of 
that  stretch  of  coast.  Viareggio 
can  claim  to  be  a  cee  capital. 
Near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers 


Serchio,  Magra,  and  Arno,  cee 
fishing  is  a  favorite  sport,  but 
they  can  be  caught  along  the 
beach,  or  even  inside  the  city, 
where  a  cement  quay  flanks  a 
long  canal  running  inland  from 
the  harbor.  There,  on  winter 
nights  you  can  see  lines  of  en- 
thusiasts patiently  waiting  for 
the  cee  to  swim  past.  The  men 
use  a  retino  to  catch  them,  a 
kind  of  '  broad  cup  of  wire 
screen,  perhaps  three  feet  in 
diameter,  attached  to  a  light 
bamboo  pole  six  or  seven  yards 
long.  It  resembles  a  gigantic 
tea  strainer.  On  moonlit  nights 
the  fish  run  too  deep  to  be 
caught,  but  on  other  nights,  the 
fishermen's  lamps  light  up  the 
darkness. 
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Warwick  Parish,  Bermuda 

PY  HOLLOW:  Dating  back  to  1710,  this  charming  6-acre 
is  one  of  Bermuda's  earliest  homesteads.  Extensive  renova- 
over  the  years  have  rendered  a  superb  tropical  retreat  with 
stored  farmhouse,  guest  and  staff  residences,  poolhouse,  ten- 
urf  and  tennis  house  with  wet  bar.  $2,500,000 
ure  #C9-19. 


Newburgh,  New  York 

4BURN:  30 lh  acres  is  the  setting  for  this  magnificent  Geor- 
"olonial  manor,  well  proportioned  and  composed  for  formal 
.  The  graciously-appointed  11-room  interior  provides  gener- 
pace  for  family,  visitors  and  staff.  61  miles  from  New  York 
5360,000  Brochure  #C1-140. 


Warwick  Parish,  Bermuda  Newburgh,  New  York 


Diablo,  California 

GROVE:  30  miles  from  San  Francisco,  this  lushly  landscaped 
;re  retreat  stands  as  one  of  California's  finest  gentleman's 
s.  10-room  Spanish  Colonial  Revival,  guest  house,  pool  enter- 
ent  center  and  equestrian  facilities.  $4,100,000 
ture#C21-34. 


East  Hampton,  New  York 

I  HAMPTON  CONTEMPORARY:  An  ideal  year-round 
it,  this  exceptional  estate  is  set  on  two  acres  with  430  feet  of 
it  pond  frontage.  Beautifully  designed,  the  dramatic  Contem- 
y  boasts  walls  of  glass,  redwood  decks,  interior  greenhouse 
ool  atrium.  Price  on  request.  Brochure  #C1-117B. 


Diablo,  California  East  Hampton,  New  York 


Brookline,  Massachusetts 

SANT  BROOKLINE  CONTEMPORARY:  This  architec- 
y-distinguished  residence  rests  on  6  acres  overlooking  a  pri- 
jond.  Perfect  for  entertaining,  the  dwelling  blends  a  contem- 
I  facade  with  a  traditional  interior  design.  Tennis  court, 
>o  &  3-car  garage.  $1,100,000  Brochure  #C5-38. 


Palm  Springs,  California 

BURST:  Set  on  28  landscaped  acres,  this  spectacular  Con- 
trary is  designed  as  an  extension  of  the  mountainside.  Stone 
oppings  form  walls,  floors  and  terraces-linking  the  concrete 
;lass  residence  to  the  outdoors.  $10,000,000 
mre#C21-36. 


Brookline,  Massachusetts 


Palm  Sjrrings,  California 


THEBY'S  INTERNATIONAL  REALTY 


974  Madison  Ave.  New  York  10021 
Telephone:  212/472-3465 


New  York  City 
Washington  DC 
Los  Angeles 
Warrenton  VA 


Palm  Beach 

Boston 

Atlanta 


FOOD 


It  is  a  distinct  taste, 
never  strong,  with 
a  tang  of  the  sea  but 
no  hint  of  fishiness. 


gio  can  sell  lot  as  much  as  thirty 
thousand  lire  (about  twenty-one 
dollars).  A  kilo  ol  choice  Tus- 
can beefsteak  costs  less  than 
half  that. 

In  season,  you  can  eat  cee 
in  the  best  restaurants  in  Via- 
reggio,  as  well  as  in  Leghorn. 
Pisa,  and  other  neighboring 
cities.  Hut  not  always.  Last 
February  when  1  wanted  to  en- 


though  the  one  without  tomato 
was  perhaps  slightly  prefera- 
ble. We  twirled  the  glistening 
slivers  on  our  forks,  like  min- 
iature pasta,  as  we  thank  a 
chilled  vernaccia. 

Real  pasta  came  next,  with 
a  cee  sauce:  elvers,  ripe  to- 
mato, parsley,  and  a  hint  of 
garlic.  Once  in  another  Via- 
reggio  restaurant,  now  gone,  I 


"'There  are  good  years  and 
bad,"  says  Mauro.  a  profes- 
sional fisherman.  He  sells  his 
catch  at  the  Viareggio  market. 
where  I  talked  to  him  as  he 
cleaned  some  squid.  "The  last 
three  years  have  been  bad.  In 
the  old  days,  with  a  couple  of 
friends.  I  might  bring  home 
even  eighty  kilos  of  cee  in  a 
single  night.  Now  if  I'm  lucky 
I  can  catch  two  or  three  kilos. 
Some  nights  I  don't  catch  any- 
thing. /■.  mi  sucrifizio. " 

For  the  devotee  the  sacrifice 
is  worth  it.  Fven  when  cee  are 
caught  they  don'l  always  reach 
the  market.  The  fishermen  take 
them  home  for  a  lamil\ 
That  is  also  a  sacrifice,  be- 
cause a  kilo  ol 


joy  some  cee  before  the  season 
ended,  I  took  the  precaution 
of  calling  Enzo  Brocchini.  the 
proprietor  of  Viareggio's  cel- 
ebrated Ristorante  II  Patri- 
arca.  to  make  sure  he  would 
have  cee  on  hand,  and  he  did. 

A  HINT  OF  GARLIC 

There  is  a  risk  in  preparing  cee 
that  the  sauce  may  overpower 
the  elusive  taste  of  the  fish. 
The  meal  began  with  ccc  served 
as  an  antipasto:  some  had  been 
briefl)  sauteed  in  oil  into  which 
a  garlic  clow  had  been  dropped 
lor  a  moment  or  two;  toothers, 
also  sauteed,  a  few  pieces  of 
ripe  tomat'  en  added, 

'  i  taste. 
just   right. 


Mixed  with  eggs,  grated 
bread,  and  a  bit  of  orange 
peel,  cee  make  a  delicious 
patty. 

ate  cee  with  chitarrucci,  an  egg 
pasta  like  squared-off  noodles. 
Enzo  used  plain  spaghetti,  and 
I  preferred  it. 

Next  came  a  kind  of  cee 
patty — polpetta  di  cee.  The  cee 
are  mixed  with  beaten  eggs, 
breadcrumbs,  and  a  pinch  of 
grated  orange  peel.  Like  adult 
eels,  cee  tend  to  be  a  bit  fat, 
and  that  faint  citric  acid  cre- 
ates an  ideal  balance.  The  pat- 
ties were  erunchy  on  the  out- 
side, soft  within.  The  texture 
kvas  somewhat  altered,  but  not 
the  taste.  It  is  a  distinct  taste. 


never  strong,  with  a  tang  of  the 
sea  but  no  suggestion  of  fish- 
mess.  Eating  cee  too  late  in  the 
season  is  not  only  illegal;  they 
also  have  a  stronger,  less  en- 
joyable flavor. 

To  complete  the  meal  Enzo 
brought  us  a  selection  of  local 
seafood  en  papillote,  then  sat 
with  us  as  we  consumed  a  bot- 
tle of  Ligurian  sparkling  wine 
and  he  described  other  cee  rec- 
ipes. I  particularly  liked  the  idea 
oicrostino  di  cee.  Cognoscenti 
will  be  familiar  with  the  Ro- 
man bruschetta  or  its  Tuscan 
version,  fett'unta:  a  toasted 
slice  oi  rough  country  bread, 
generously  anointed  with  vir- 
gin olive  oil  (exquisite  in  win- 
ter when  the  oil  is  new — murky 
and  deep  green),  rubbed  with 
garlic,  seasoned  with  salt  and 
pepper.  To  this  simple  but  pro- 
foundly satisfying  dish,  Enzo 
adds  some  sauteed  cee  and 
makes  an  antipasto.  He  also 
described  frittelle  (pancakes) 
of  cee,  and  another  dish,  which 
involved  dredging  them  in 
coarse  cornmeal,  the  kind  used 
for  polenta,  before  dropping 
them  into  garlic-seasoned  oil. 
They  come  out  as  crisp  as  good 
French  fries. 

Enzo's  abundant  meal  had 
been  miraculously  light,  but  my 
friends  and  I  afterward  felt 
pleasantly  dazed  and  set  out  to 
take  a  walk  from  II  Patriarca 
along  the  seafront  to  the  canal. 
There  was  no  moon,  and  the 
fishermen  had  occupied  the 
quays  in  force.  We  stood  for  a 
while  in  the  eerie  glow  of  their 
lamps,  but  we  saw  no  catch.  It 
wasn't  a  lucky  night.  Secretly 
I  rejoiced  that  many  of  those 
cee  had  escaped  to  grow  up, 
swim  back  to  the  Sargasso  Sea, 
and  produce  more  cee  for  the 
future  feasts  in  Viareggio.D 

The  Ristorante  II  Patriarca,  Vi- 
al e  Carducci  79,  Viareggio, 
telephone  53126,  is  closed 
Wednesdays.  An  ordinary  meal 
with  wine  will  cost  about  thirty- 
five  thousand  lire  (twenty-five 
dollars).  A  meal  like  the  one 
described  above  would  cost 
about  fifty  thousand  lire. 
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For  the  collector  and  enthusiast  of 

Art  Nouveau 


The  first  book  on  Art  Nouveau  furniture 

Sinuous  lines,  marvelous  detailing,  and  highly 
polished  woods  distinguish  the  furniture  of  the  Art 
Nouveau  period  (1890-1920).  This  outstanding  new 
book  discusses  noted  designers  and  the  techniques 
and  materials  that  gave  Art  Mouveau  furniture  its 
unique  blend  of  grace,  playfulness,  and  utility.  Il- 
lustrated with  228  handsome  photographs — 48 
of  them  in  color. 
Size  85/s"  x  10".  $25.00 


ART 

nouveflu 
FURnmiRe 

by  ALASTAIR  DUNCAN 

Clarhson  N.  Potter,  Inc.  (®&  | 


The  incredible  life  and  glorious  art 
of  "the  first  industrial  artist" 

Over  350  photographs, 
many  of  them  in  full 
color,  illuminate  the  life 
and  work  of  the  innova- 
tive designer  and  Art 
Nouveau  pioneer  Louis 
C.  Tiffany.  A  classic  in 
its  field,  Louis  C.  Tif- 
fany: Rebel  in  Glass  is 
now  available  in  a  new 
revised  and  updated 
edition.  Size  8'/2"  x  1 1". 
$17.95 


IOUlseTiFF/qMy 

^^   REBEL  IN  GLASS  c/ 

An  Updated  Third  Edition 

by  ROBERT  KOCH 

CROttN 


Mow  at  your  bookstore,  or  send  check  or  money  order  to  Crown  Publishers,  One  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10016. 
Please  add  $1.40  postage  and  handling  charge  per  book.  N.Y.  and  N.J.  residents,  add  sales  tax. 


Ofii 


4  Jumbo 
24  o/   Jars 


Like  fine  w/nes,  there  are  fine 
honeys  Our  honey  is  made  from 
select  flower  sources  from  selected 
climates    It  is  the  very  finest. 

4-PAK:  $24.95* 

'Complete  price,  includes  shipping, 
handling  and  applicable  lax 


To    KODIAK  HONEY  CO. 

P  O    Box  427 
Edison,  CA  9)220 


m 


Rush 

Name 

Address. 
City 


.4-Paks  at  $24  %  each 


State/Zip 

□  Check  enclosed 

[  1  VISA     f  I  MC     Ex|)    Date. 

Card  No 


Lowest  prices  in  3  years 

Tilden  Thurber 
Sterling  Silver  Flatware 


TOWLE 

Spanish  Provincial 
Old  Lace  .  .  ,  $79.95 

Old  Master 
Chippendale 
French  Provincial 
Candlelight         $92. 

GORHAM 

Rose  T;ara 
Camellia  .  ,  ,  $79.95 

Chantilly 
Strasbourg 
Fairfax 
Buttercup 
King  Edward 


A  fine  tradition  in  silver  since  1856 

All  new  silver.  Factory  sealed 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice 


$99.00 


LUNT 

Modern  Victorian 

Rapollo 

William  &  Mary 

Belle  Meade 

Lasting  Grace  .  .  .  $97.75 

Eloquence 

Delacourt 

Malvern 

Florentine  Scroll 

Belvedere     .    $109.9.5 

INTERNATIONAL 

Joan  of  Arc 

Prelude 

Wild  Rose  ,  .  ,  $99,00 

Royal  Danish 
1810  .  .  .  $103.50 


Prices  apply  to  4-piece  place  setting. 

Ail  other  pieces  and  patterns  available 

at  similar  savings.  For  orders  and  information 

CALL  TOLL  FREE  1-800-343-8866 
In  R.I.  call  401-421-8400 


REED  &  BARTON 

Pointed  Antique 
English  Provincial 
Tara  .  .  .  $79.95 

American  Federal 
Hampton  Court 
Grand  Renaissance 
Old  Virginia 
'Savannah  .  .     $99.00 

18th  Century 

Francis  I 

Burgundy 

Classic  Rose 

Spanish  Baroque  .  .  .  $' 

KIRK/STIEFF 

Repousse 

Old  Maryland  Plain 

Winslow       .  $93.00 

Old  Maryland 
Engraved     .     $103.5' 


Williamsburg 

Shell 
Williamsburg 

Queen  Ann  . . 

WALLACE 

Rose  Point 
Grand  Colonial  - 

Grand  Victorian 
Grand  Baroque  . 


$93.73 


AH  Major  Credit 
Cards  Accepted 


den  Thurber 


istminster  Mall,  Providence.  Rhode  Island  03903  Dept.  yio 
Handlirts  and  insurance  chaises,  add  $2.50  for  orders  $250;  over  $250  add 
1%  of  total  order.  Maximum  charse  $15.00.  Money  back  suarantee. 
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WINE 


A  WELL-KEPT  SECRET 

Madeira,  a  truly  great  aperitif  and 

dessert  wine — unlike  any  other — is  coming  back 

after  a  century  of  ill-deserved  neglect. 

By  Eunice  Fried 


Madeira  juts  up  out  of  the  Atlantic,  a  mass 
of  volcanic  precipices  wrapped  in  green 
velvet,  notched  with  silver  streams,  ablaze 
with  bougainvillea,  wild  orchids,  frangi- 
pani,  and  poinsettias.  Below  a  crown  of 
rugged  peaks,  the  slopes  arc  steep  and 
terraced.  Here,  on  tiny,  patchwork  plots, 
grow  grapes  that  make  a  wine  unlike  any 
other  in  the  world. 

Like  the  island,  the  wine  is  called  Ma- 
deira; like  sherry  and  port,  it  is  fortified. 
Beyond  that,  Madeira  has  no  peer.  The 
great  British  wine  writer  H.  Warner  Allen 
has  called  it  "immortal  ...  a  wine  that 
at  its  best  has  no  superior  among  the  great 
dessert  wines  of  the  world." 

Madeira  is  unique  in  its  distinctive  taste. 
in  the  singular  way  it  is  made,  and  in  its 
ability  to  live  longer  than  most  of  the 
world's  other  wines.  Vintage  Madeira, 
dating  back  to  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  in  excellent  condition, 
can  be  found  at  auctions  and  fine  wine- 
shops; bottles  close  to  two  hundred  years 
old  are  not  too  uncommon.  Prices  for  cen- 
tury-old Madeira  are  generally  no  higher 
than  for  a  fifteen-year-old  bottle  of  Cha- 
teau d'Yquem.  But  then,  Madeira  is  one 
of  the  wine  world's  best-kept  secrets. 

Although  it  is  generally  known  in  its 
sweet  versions,  Madeira  is  a  versatile  wine 
that  runs  the  gamut  of  styles.  A  chilled, 
dry  Sercial  is  an  excellent  aperitif- 
smooth,  light,  and  refreshing,  with  a  keen, 
lively  taste  that  gives  more  satisfaction 
before  meals  than  white  wine  does.  Ver- 
delho,  which  is  medium-dry,  can  also  be 
enjoyed  as  an  aperitif;  with  soup,  partic- 
ularly turtle  soup;  or  with  Madeira  cake, 
a  dessert  created  by  the  English  to  enjoy 
with  Madeira  wine  at  afternoon  tea.  Bual 
(Boal  in  Portuguese)  is  sweel 
drink  with  dessert,  poured  over  fresh 
pineapple  as  the  Madeirans  do,  or  taken 
one  course  earlier,  with  a  pungent  i 
Malmsey,  which  can  be  t\ 
Bual,  is  a  i  ich  Jess.-- r  in  itself. 


*£&& 


In  spite  o\'  their  varied  styles,  all  Ma- 
deiras have  a  tang  that  comes  from  the 
volcanic  soil  in  which  the  grapes  are  grown; 
a  taste  reminiscent  of  lightly  burnt  cara- 
mel; and  a  relatively  high  acidity  that  makes 
the  drier  Madeiras  agreeably  astringent 
and  lively,  and  saves  even  the  sweetest 
ones  from  becoming  cloying.  From  youth 
to  old  age,  from  dry  to  sweet,  Madeira 
takes  on  color,  ranging  from  gold  to  darker 
gold  to  a  deep,  shimmering  brown. 

A  little  over  two  hundred  years  ago, 
Madeira  was  the  most  popular  wine  in  this 

Making  the  barrels  in  which  the  best 
Madeira  is  gently  cooked. 


Eunice  Fried  writes  frequently  about  wine 
and  food  for  man)  puhlit  at  ions. 


The  volcanic  soil  in  the  vineyards 
gives  Madeira  a  complex  tang. 

country.  Founding  Fathers  like  George 
Washington,  John  Adams,  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  had  pipes  (110  gallons)  of  Ma- 
deira shipped  directly  from  the  island. 
Washington  was  a  dedicated  Madeira  man. 
In  1764,  he  ordered  "a  butt  [about  150 
gallons]  of  your  choicest  Madeira"  and 
asked  for  cuttings  of  the  grapes. 

During  his  White  House  days,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  a  considerable  connoisseur, 
noted  in  his  account  book  every  pipe  of 
Madeira  he  bought,  how  long  it  lasted, 
and  exactly  how  many  months  and  days 
he  was  away  from  the  White  House  during 
that  time,  "the  pipe  of  Madeira  broached 
Apr.  10.03  is  out.  it  has  lasted  I3M-I8D 
of  which  I  have  been  absent  3M-2D,"  he 
wrote  on  May  28,  1804.  In  the  entry  of 
May  15,  1805,  he  tells  us  he  "drew  off 
the  remains  of  the  5th  pipe  of  Madeira  76 
bottles  &  sent  them  to  Monticello,  and 
broached  the  6th  pipe,  the  5th  broached 
1804,  May  28." 

The  American  enchantment  with  Ma- 
deira began  perforce  when  the  British 
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Middle  East  Antiques  Fair 


Dubai-$heraton  Hotel  Nov  311 

The  most  prestigious  exhibition  ever  assembled, 
on  show  for  the  first  time  in  the  Middle  East. 

Consultant:  TOM  CRAIG,  Director  at  CHRISTIE'S,  London. 


Dubai-Sheraton  Hotel  l^5i 


PO.Box  4250  United  Arab  Emirates. 
Telex: 46710  SHRTN  EM. Tel: 281111 
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WINE 


George  Washington  was 
a  dedicated  Madeira 
man.  In  1764  he  ordered 
150  gallons. 


(h'ira,  or  island  of  wood,  for  its  dense 
forests,  soon  burned  to  clear  the  land.  By 
midcentury,  vinos,  sugar  cane,  and  other 
crops  had  been  planted,  and  within  a  few 
years,  wine  was  being  exported  to  Europe. 
The  Madeira  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
however,  bore  little  resemblance  to  the 
wine  we  know  today,  which  evolved,  al- 
most by  accident,  during  the  eighteenth 
century.  Shippers  began  to  add  brand)  to 
each  cask  to  help  stabilize  it  during  the 


ft 

i      |.      hL       I     * 


government,  to  secure  its  own  commer- 
cial interests,  declared  that  no  product  made 
anyplace  in  Europe  except  England  could 
be  shipped  to  the  North  American  colo- 
nies. But  a  loophole  was  found:  the  Por- 
tuguese-owned island  of  Madeira  lay  five 
hundred  miles  south  of  continental  Eu- 
rope, and  English  merchants  soon  estab- 
lished wine  firms  here.  For  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, long  after  other  wines  were  readily 
available,  the  United  States  was  not  to  be 
outdone  in  its  admiration  and  consump- 
tion of  Madeira. 

In  the  1850s  the  island's  vineyards  suf- 
fered from  oidium,  a  mildew  disease. 
Having  recovered  from  this,  the  vines  be- 
gan to  die  in  the  1870s.  like  those  in  most 
of  the  world's  vineyards,  a 
phylloxera.  Afl  replanti 
vintage  Madeira  was  again  available  at  the 
turn  ol  the  century,  but  tastes  had  changed, 
and  the  Madeira  wine  trade  never  fully 
recovered.  Madeira  produces  some  75,000 
to  80,000  cases  per  annum,  and  last  year 
sent  about  9,800  cases  to  the  United 
States — 12  percent  oi  its  tota 

The  island  was  disc  the 

tuguese  in   1419  and  nam  da 
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As  an  aperitif,  a  chilled  Sercial,  keen 
and  lively,  is  better  than  white  wine. 

long  sea  voyage.  While  the  brandy  gave 
it  stability,  the  heat  in  the  hold — espe- 
cially if  the  ship  crossed  the  equator — 
helped  soften  the  wine  and  make  it  no- 
ticeably more  palatable.  By  1800,  the 
Madeira  shippers  had  learned  to  simulate 
these  conditions  on  land  before  the  wine 
left  the  island,  and  that  is  how  Madeira 
is  made  today. 

BAKED  WINE 

Beginning  in  January  after  the  harvest. 
the  new  wine,  called  vinho  claro,  is  put 
into  large,  steam-heated  tanks.  This  "bak- 
ing" in  estufas,  or  ovens,  continues  for  at 
least  three  months  at  temperatures  of  about 
115'  F.  When  the  wine  leaves  the  ovens 
it  is  vinho  estufado. 

Hither  before  or  after  baking,  it  is  for- 
tified with  brandy  to  raise  its  alcohol  con- 
between  17  and  19  percent.  The 
wine  is  then  aged  in  cask.  All  Madeira 
must  he  aged  at  k  ast  a  year  before  leaving 
nery,  and  vintage  Madeira  must  re- 
main in  cask  twent,  years.  More  than  most 


wines.  Madeira  benefits  from  a  long  pe- 
riod in  wood  and  continues  to  mature  in 
bottle,  becoming  more  intense  and  con- 
centrated in  flavor. 

Higher-quality  Madeira  is  not  put  in  the 
ovens  but  is  placed  in  barrels  on  top  ol 
the  heated  tanks;  there  it  often  remains 
for  six  months  A  small  amount  o\  Ma- 
deira, called  canteiro,  receives  no  heat, 
being  aged  in  cask  instead  for  a  minimum 
of  two  years  to  produce  a  line  wine  that 
is  often  blended  with  other,  equally  fine 
baked  wines. 

There  are  four  classic  styles  of  Ma- 
deira, each  named  for  the  grape  variety 
used  to  produce  the  wine:  Sercial,  the 
driest,  w  ith  less  than  2  percent  sugar;  Ver- 
delho,  medium-dry;  Bual.  with  up  to  4.5 
percent  sugar;  and  Malmsey,  with  sugar 
content  ranging  from  6  to  9  percent. 

Madeira  made  from  a  blend  of  the  clas- 
sic grapes  or  from  other  grapes,  partic- 
ularly the  widely  planted  Tinta  Negra  Mole, 
is  usually  bottled  under  a  proprietary  name 
with  its  style  defined  on  the  label  as  dry, 
medium-dry,  or  medium-sweet.  "Rain- 
water," for  example,  is  medium-dry  and 
golden,  usually  a  blend  of  Sercial  and  Ver- 
delho,  although  some  shippers  use  the  Tinta 
grape.  Tinta  Negra  Mole  accounts  for  about 
half  the  vinifera  varieties  planted  in  Ma- 
deira, while  the  four  classic  grapes  make 
up  only  15  to  20  percent  of  the  vineyards. 

In  the  past  ten  years,  however,  many 
vineyards  have  been  replanted  or  grafted 
over  to  classics.  More  classics  will  mean 
more  vintage-dated  Madeira,  which  is  what 
created  the  wine's  reputation.  While  the 
best  bottles  of  today's  vintage  Madeira 
will  not  reach  their  peak  until  well  into 
the  next  century,  one  can  still  buy  ex- 
amples from  earlier  in  this  century  and 
from  the  last. 

At  Morrell  &  Company,  a  New  York 
City  wineshop,  the  collection  of  rare  vin- 
tage Madeira  made  of  classic  grapes  dates 
from  a  1952  Malmsey  ($47)  back  to  an 

William  Leacock's  family  has  been 
shipping  wine  for  centuries. 
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JEWELLERY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  WORLD 

Jack  Ogden.  This  carefully  researched  and 
beautifully  illustrated  study  of  ancient 
jewellery,  gemstones  and  precious  metals 
ranges  from  the  earliest  Egyptian  work  to  the 
end  of  the  Byzantine  era  in  the  10th  century 
A.D.  The  author,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Jewellery  Historians,  discusses  the  effects  of 
burial  on  gold,  the  identification  of  gemstones, 
and  the  important  question  of  fakes  and 
forgeries,  250  pages.  93A"x9lA".  236 
illus..  36  in  color.  $45. 

THE  HAN  DYNASTY 
Michele  Pirazzoli-t'Serstevens.  Based  on 
new  data  not  easily  accessible  in  the  West,  this 
is  an  important,  engrossing  study  of  one  of  the 
most  exciting  periods  in  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  Han  Dynasty,  206  B.C.  to  220  A.D. 
Half  of  the  illustrations  are  of  major  docu- 
ments that  have  only  recently  come  to  light, 
while  others  reproduce  sumptuous  jewelry, 
artifacts,  and  scientific  and  agricultural 
instruments.  The  author  is  the  director  of 
archaeological  studies  for  China  at  the 
Sorbonne.  224  paqes.  9"xll".  150 
ilhts.,  30  in  color.  $50. 

CERAMICS  OF  THE  20TH  CENTURY 
Tamara  Preaud  and  Serge  Gauthier. 
This  stunning  volume  presents  20th-century 
ceramics  of  all  styles  and  from  all  over  the 
world.  It  includes  the  works  of  such  modern 
masters  as  Kandinsky,  Rodin.  Picasso  and 
Nevelson,  and  all  of  the  great  manufacturers, 
from  Amphora  to  Wedgewood,  with  many 
examples  of  new  shapes,  innovative  tech- 
niques and  marvelous  colors.  224  pages. 
W'xll'A".  380  illus.,  80  in  color. 


BUGATT1 

Text  by  Philippe  Dejean.  Photographs 
by  Jacques  Boulay  The  fascinating  works 
of  the  extraordinarily  creative  Bugatti  family 
are  collected  for  the  first  time  in  this  unique 
volume.  The  well-researched  text  and  a 
staggering  number  of  illustrations  reveal  the 
full  range  of  their  inventions:  luxurious  cars, 
unusual  furniture  made  of  hides  and  rare 
metals,  and  splendid  animal  sculpture  in 
marble  and  bronze.  360  pages.  9".\12" 
Over  600  illus.,  58  in  color  $50. 


CUBISTS  AND  CUBISM 
Pierre  Daix.  This  sumptuously  illustrated 
volume  presents  a  revised  history  of  Cubism 
based  upon  important  research  of  the  past  two 
decades,  including  the  revelation  of  many  of 
Picasso's  early  works  and  the  rediscovery  of 
key  paintings  by  Derain  and  Braque.  This  new 
information  has  made  possible  a  full  and 
reliable  account  of  Cubism,  the  most  complex 
and  influential  art  movement  of  this  century. 
Skira/Rizzoli.  176  pages.  12"xl3Vi". 
265  illus.,  90  in  color.  $65. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIAN  ART 
Peter  and  Jill  Leslie  Furst.  This  lavishly 
illustrated  book  (202  full  color  plates)  is  the 
first  large-scale  study  of  Native  American  art 
to  be  published  in  over  a  decade.  The  authors, 
both  ethnologists,  cover  all  major  tribal  areas 
and  offer  exceptional  insights  into  the  magic, 
ritual  and  myth  behind  the  art,  ranging  from 
weaving,  basketry,  pottery  and  jewelry  to 
totem  poles  and  whimsical  masks.  264 
pages.  9"xl2".  233  illus..  202  in 
color.  $35.00  until  12/31182;  $45.00 
thereafter. 

THE  ART  OF  THE  AZTECS 

Henn  Stierlin.  This  profusely  illustrated 
volume  offers  a  fresh  assessment  of  the 
complex  Aztec  civilization  through  a 
wide-ranging  study  of  the  forms  and  styles  of 
Aztec  art  and  architecture.  Covers  the  period 
from  1500  B.C.  to  the  arrival  of  the 
conquistadores  in  the  early  16th  century.  208 
pages.  9V2"xl2".  270  illus..  220  in 
color.  $50.00. 

SILVERWARE 

Alain  Gruber.  This  beautifully  illustrated 
survey  explores  the  development  of  household 
silver  from  the  end  of  the  Renaissance  to  the 
dawn  of  the  20th  century  by  focusing  on  the 
practical  use  of  each  type  of  object.  Hundreds 
of  rare  paintings  and  engravings  depict  a  won- 
erful  array  of  silver  items  — from  goblets, 
salvers  and  pomaders  to  snuffers  and  glove 
trays— in  their  proper  historical  and  func- 
tional settings.  The  text  gives  valuable  insights 
for  the  collector.  306  pages    10"x9'A". 
400  illus.  24  in  color   $75 
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.he  acclaimed  Nautilus  by  Patek  Philippe 
is  now  as  fashionable  as  it  is  sporty.  For  men, 
new  matching  links. 
For  ladies,  a  smaller 
size  defined  by 
diamonds.  Come 
see. 


WINE 

ISM)  Verdelho  ($213).  The  inner,  air-con- 
ditioned cellar  within  a  cellar  in  the  base- 
ment of  this  shop  is  a  paradise,  with  its 
stack  of  long-necked,  broad-shouldered 
Madeira  bottles:  Sercial  1X36,  bought  at 
auction;  a  small  flagon  of  Malmsey  1X53; 
a  bottle  labeled  'Madeira  1X60,  Buried 
During  the  War."  One  dusty  bottle  is 
labeled  simply  "Good  Old  Rainwater"; 
another,  "Bual,  Solera  1792";  a  third, 
"Waterloo  Bual  Solera  1X15." 

Vintage-dated  solera  Madeira  should 
not  be  confused  with  vintage-dated  Ma- 
deira. A  wine  made  entirely  of  grapes 
harvested  in  one  year  will  bear  the  name 
of  the  wine  and  the  vintage  date;  it  will 
not,  however,  say  "Vintage  Madeira,"  in 
deference  to  vintage  port.  A  wine  from  a 
solera  may  be  of  remarkable  quality,  but 
the  date  refers  only  to  the  year  the  solera 
was  begun;  since  the  older  wines  of  the 
solera  are  periodically  refreshed  with 
younger  wines,  there  may  be  little  of  the 
original  wine  in  the  bottle.  The  term  "so- 
lera" can  no  longer  be  used.  Instead  these 
wines  are  labeled  "reserva";  those  that 
are  now  being  bottled  are  generally  fif- 
teen years  old. 

THE  OLDER  THE  BETTER 

Recent  auction  prices  for  old  Madeira  at 
Christie's  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  in 
line  with  retail  prices.  A  collection  of  four 
bottles  from  1X20,  1X22.  and  1X46  re- 
cently sold  for  $3X0,  while  two  lXXOs  and 
one  1911  sold  as  a  lot  of  three  for  $270. 
Still,  prices  have  soared  since  Lenoir  Jo- 
sey,  a  Houston  collector  of  old  Madeira, 
in  the  early  1970s  bought  cases  of  pre- 
phylloxera  vintage  Madeira  dating  back 
to  the  nineteenth  century.  "I  paid  about 
fifteen  dollars  for  most  bottles,  although 
an  1X46  cost  me  twenty-five.  My  expe- 
rience with  nineteenth-century  vintage 
Madeira  is  that  it  is  by  far  the  best  Ma- 
deira and  among  the  greatest  wines  I've 
ever  had.  In  fact,  I've  never  had  an  old 
Madeira  that  wasn't  excellent." 

For  everyday  consumption,  current 
nonvintage  bottles  can  be  found  in  the 
classic  styles  and  under  a  few  proprietary 
names.  Cossart  Gordon,  Leacock,  Welsh, 
Barbeito,  Blandy's,  and  Justino  Henrique 
are  a  few  of  the  island's  famous  old  ship- 
pers whose  wines  are  available  in  this 
country  for  from  around  seven  to  ten  dol- 
lars. Once  open,  a  bottle  can  keep  for 
weeks — time  enough  to  savor,  over  the 
course  of  a  few  evenings,  the  wonderful 
interplay  of  the  sweet  and  the  dry,  rich- 
ness and  austerity,  the  unique  qualities  of 
Madeira.  □ 
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AN  AMERICAN  TRAGEDY 

Jorge  Luis  Borges  presents  three 
hundred  years  of  American  literature  as 
an  intricate  drama  with  a  downward  turn. 

By  Richard  A.  Rand 


An  Introduction  to  American  Literature 

By  Jorge  Luis  Borges 

Translated  and  edited  by  L.  Clark  Keating 

and  Robert  O.  Evans 

The  University  Press  of  Kentucky,  1^71 

In  the  teaching  of  literature,  the  main  tools 
of  the  trade  are  the  "companions"- 
anthologies  and  other  works  of  reference, 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  pages  long — 
that  help  us  to  round  out  our  leetures  and 
firm  up  our  sense  of  values.  These  works 
are  neutral,  sober,  eompetent.  and  invari- 
ably pedestrian.  The  following  extracts 
are  fairly  typical  of  the  genre: 

In  (Whitman's)  poetry,  a  dominant 
theme  is  not  so  much  democracy  in  any 
of  its  usual  senses,  as  sex  the  life  force 
which,  escaping  from  the  suppression  of 
a  false  morality,  revitalizes  love,  and 
makes  an  enduring  democratic  society 
possible. 

One  can  admire  other  American  writers 
more  stylistically  anxious  than  Emerson 
or  Cooper  without  therefore  preferring 
them.  Other  writers,  like  Thoreau, 
Melville,  Mark  Twain,  James,  and 
Faulkner,  acknowledge  how  difficult  it 
is  to  give  authority  to  ideas.  ...  Of 
course  any  such  comparative  evaluations 
are  tentative. 

One  could  multiply  the  examples  and 
weigh  their  strengths  or  weaknesses,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  the  reading  of  these 
works  has  a  single  effect,  which  is  to  make 
us  feel  slightly  numb,  slightly  stupefied, 
but  with  the  assurance  of  a  solid  and  re- 
sponsible foothold  Imagine,  therefore, 
our  astonishing  vertigo  when  we  read  a 
book  lull  of  passages  like  this: 

Her  lather  was  a  Puritan  o\  the 

■  that  his  heart 
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Borges,  the  indefatigable  reader. 

was  "pure  and  terrible"  and  that  she 
loved  him  with  a  reverence  that 
excluded  all  intimacy.  Edward 
Dickinson  was  a  lawyer;  he  gave  his 
daughter  books  as  presents,  with  the 
curious  recommendation  not  to  read 
them  lest  they  upset  her. 

This  book,  which  is  punctuated 
throughout  by  the  curious  word  "curi- 
ous." bears  the  entirely  forgettable  title 
An  Introduction  to  American  Literature. 
Ninety  pages  long,  it  is  a  handbook  com- 
posed in  Spanish  in  1967  by  the  Argentine 
writer  Jorge  Luis  Borges  for  the  purpose 
of  acquainting  his  countrymen  with  the 
literature  of  the  United  States.  According 
to  its  translators,  L.  Clark  Keating  and 
Robert  O.  Evans,  it  is  "the  shortest  his- 
tory available  to  the  student  of  American 
literature."  It  is  also  a  literary  master- 
piece, hardly  the  sort  of  thing  that  one 
expects  from  an  Argentine  "companion." 

What  has  Borges  done?  To  put  it  in 
negative  terms,  his  book,  as  its  translators 
point  out.  is  not  terse,  "a  chronological 
compendium  of  authors,  titles,  and  dates. 
Nor  is  it  an  outline  for  easy  memorization 
by  students  preparing  for  their  examina- 
tions. Every  page  contains  a  value  judg- 


ment as  well  as  important  information." 
Covering  three  centuries  in  fourteen 
chapters  of  six  or  so  pages  apiece,  Borges 
has  touched  upon  almost  all  the  major 
works  and  authors  o\  our  country,  and 
also  upon  a  variety  of  matters  generally 
regarded  as  marginal — the  detective  story, 
science  fiction,  the  Western,  and  the  oral 
poetry  of  the  American  Indian. 

To  have  done  so  much  in  so  little  space 
obviously  required  a  very  exact  sense  of 
economy,  something  borne  out  by  Borges's 
omissions:  he  makes  no  mention  of  Tom 
Paine.  William  Cullen  Bryant,  James 
Russell  Lowell,  Henry  Adams,  George 
Santayana.  William  Carlos  Williams, 
Marianne  Moore,  Hart  Crane,  Wallace 
Stevens.  These  are  omissions  of  choice: 
Borges  mentions  these  writers  elsewhere; 
he  has  read  them.  His  omissions  therefore 
must  be  seen  as  daring  gestures  in  the 
service  of  a  minimal  logic — the  argument 
of  the  book  as  a  whole. 

"Minimal,"  or  "miniature"?  The  first 
term  calls  to  mind  the  spare  idiom  of  Ad 
Reinhardt;  the  second,  the  richness  of  Van 
Eyck.  And  while  Borges  is  a  master  of 
ellipsis  and  juxtaposition — the  stripped- 
down  traits  of  the  so-called  style  coupe — 
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he  has  soaked  his  pages  in  detail,  reaching 
across  the  centuries  and  out  to  the  four 
points  of  the  compass.  Some  examples 
will  hint  at  the  wealth  of  his  method: 

—oj  Ezra  Pound  in  London: 

It  was  his  custom  to  appear  in  literary 

circles  dressed  like  a  cowboy  in  order  to 
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Pound 


Poe 


call  attention  to  his  American  status.  He 
also  came  armed  with  a  whip,  which  he 
cracked  every  time  he  got  off  an 
epigram  against  Milton. 

— of  Edgar  Allan  Poe: 

His  life  was  short  and  unhappy,  if 

unhappiness  can  ever  be  short. 

— of  the  poet  Sidney  Lanier: 
Lanier  accused  Whitman  of  confusing 
quantity  with  quality  and  wrote: 
"Whitmans  argument  seems  to  be  that 
because  a  prairie  is  wide  debauchery  is 
admirable,  and  because  the  Mississippi 
is  long  every  American  is  God." 

— of  Philip  Freneau's  "The  Indian 
Burying  Ground' '  / 

In  this  poem  we  find  his  most  famous 
verse:  "The  deer  and  the  hunter,  a 
shade!"  which  recalls  a  hexameter  in 
the  eleventh  book  of  the  Odyssey. 

— of  James  Fenimore  Cooper: 
Cooper's  wordy  prose,  overstocked  with 
words  of  Latin  origin,  has  all  the 
defects  and  none  of  the  virtues  of  the 
style  of  the  period.  There  is  an 
irritating  contrast  between  the  violence 
of  the  deeds  narrated  and  the  slowness 
of  his  pen. 

Lifting  these  passages  out  of  context 
does  a  terrible  violence  to  the  elliptical 
delicacy  and  laconic  spacing  of  the  Intro- 
duction. It  also  creates  the  misleading 
impression  that  Borges  has  written  epi- 
grams to  the  exclusion  of  more  sustained 
trains  of  thought,  whereas  he  will  often 
go  on  at  some  length  about  a  single  work. 
Still,  these  samples  give  us  a  fair  sense 
of  Borges's  method,  and  a  strong  hint,  at 
least,  of  the  secret  to  his  forceful  econ- 
omy. Every  sentence  is  detailed,  and  every 
sentence  counts;  the  lists  are  artful,  the 
facts  are  frequently  esoteric,  the  para- 
phrasing is  condensed  to  the  vanishing 
point,  the  citations  are  apt,  and  the  allu- 
sions are  always  mysterious. 


Citation  and  allusion  are  indeed  the  very 
keys  to  this  strongbox — insightful,  un- 
expected, memorable,  and  moving  (I  am 
moved,  when  I  read  of  Freneau,  to  go  back 
to  "The  Indian  Burying  Ground,"  to  find 
the  famous  line,  and  even  to  seek  out  that 
hexameter  from  the  Odyssey).  Borges 
himself  calls  attention  to  the  value  of  ci- 
tation and  allusion  in  a  comment  on  Cot- 
ton Mather:  "He  thought  that  the  written 
word  should  always  communicate  some- 
thing but  that  allusions  and  citations  could 
increase  its  efficiency  and  embellish  it  'like 
the  jewels  that  adorn  the  garments  of  a 
Russian  ambassador.'  "  Mather  alludes  to 
an  ambassador,  and  Borges  cites  his  al- 
lusion, thereby  doubling  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  original  figure.  The  Intro- 
duction abounds  in  mirror  play  of  this  kind. 

RISE  AND  FALL  OF  EMPIRE 

Dazzled  by  the  jewels  that  adorn  the  gar- 
ments of  an  Argentinian  writer,  we  might 
bring  our  comments  to  a  close  at  this  very 
point,  if  we  were  willing  to  forget  that 
those  jewels  are  meant  to  be  efficient.  To 
what  end?  To  "introduce"  American  let- 
ters to  Argentina?  Certainly  that  is  one  of 
Borges's  aims  in  this  little  book,  but  there 
is  also  another,  more  critical  aim,  which 
finally  sets  the  Introduction  on  a  shelf  apart. 
Borges  is  making  an  argument  when  he 
tells  his  story  about  the  United  States;  the 
argument  is  tactful  but  firm  and  unmis- 
takable, and  is  tied  in,  somewhat  eccen- 
trically, to  the  opening  up  of  the  Far  West. 
On  the  first  page  Borges  writes: 

For  a  frontispiece  we  shall  engrave,  as 
a  proper  homage,  the  name  of  the 
that  the  last  and  greatest  empire  of 
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famous  Irish  philosopher  George 
Berkeley,  the  propounder  of  idealism. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Berkeley  formulated  in  a  poem 
a  cyclical  theory  of  history;  he 
maintained  that  empires,  like  the  sun, 
go  from  east  to  west  ("Westward  the 
course  of  empire  takes  its  way")  and 


history,  conceived  as  a  tragedy  in  live 
acts,  would  be  that  of  America. 

Borges  then  proceeds  to  tell  a  story  in 
five  acts — the  first  five  chapters  of  the 
Introduction — that  comes  to  a  tragic  close 
precisely  at  the  point  of  unrivaled  literary 
good  fortune  (a  span  of  five  brief  years): 

The  five-year  period  from  1850  to  1X55 
is  one  of  the  most  significant  in 
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American  letters.  In  1850  appeared 
Hawthorne's  The  Scarlet  Letter  and 
Representative  Men  by  Emerson;  in 
1851,  Moby  Dick:  in  1854,  Thoreau's 
Walden;  and  in  1855,  Walt  Whitman's 
Leaves  of  Grass. 

The  tragedy  occurs  in  the  white  space 
between  chapter  5  and  chapter  6,  which 
bears  the  ominous  title  "The  West,"  and 
which  begins  as  follows: 

As  the  United  States  grew  westward 
and  southward  ...  a  new  generation  of 
writers  arose,  quite  alien  to  the 
Puritanism  of  New  England  and  the 
transcendentalism  of  Concord. 
Longfellow  and  Timrod  still  belonged  to 
the  tradition  of  British  letters;  the  new 
generation  of  writers,  whose  voices 
reach  us  from  the  Mississippi  and  the 
solitudes  of  California,  did  not  even 
have  to  rebel  against  that  tradition. 

The  upshot  is  a  swift  (or  Swiftian)  onset 
of  amnesia,  and  of  its  almost  idiotic  se- 
quelae. We  read,  for  example,  that  Huck- 
leberry Finn  was  "the  starting  point, 
according  to  Hemingway,  of  the  entire 
American  novel" — not  d  good  omen  for 
the  historical  memory  of  a  culture  that 
had  furnished  a  Poe,  a  Hawthorne,  and  a 
Melville. 

The  second  half  of  the  Introduction 
abounds  in  similar  ominous  signs;  it  moves 
at  a  quickening  pace,  in  which  the  jewelry 
of  citation  and  allusion  gives  way  to  sar- 
donic, inglorious  catalogues.  A  typical  in- 
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raisonne,  exhibition  catalogues  and  documents  rele- 
vent  to  all  periods  and  all  fields  of  art  history 

We  issue  catalogues  regularly  and  provide  quotations 
upon  request.  We  make  periodic  offerings  as  well  of 
scholarly  libraries  and  collections,  and  of  original 
prints  and  photographs 

Currently  available 

Oriental  Art 

Italian  Art  and  Architecture 

Medieval  Art  and 

Architecture 

The  Art  of  Spain  and 

Portugal 

Catalogue  27:        Art  History  in  Festschriften 
Special  Bulletin  2  !       American  Art 


Catalogue  30 
Catalogue  2L> 

Catalogue  2S 


J 


ars  libri,  ltd 


ISP  SUMMER  STREET    BOSTON.  MA  02 

617  357  5212 

Monday     Friday,  9am  -  6pm 

Saturday,  1  tarn     5pm 


MADISON  AVENUE  SHOPS 

For  Retailers  of  Distinction 
Are  Available  at  the 


"The  European  Hotel  in  New  York" 

Entire  Bkxkfront  of  Madison  Avenue 
From  Fast  69th  Street  to  Fast  70th  Street,  New  York  City 

Prestigious  Retail  Location 

For  complete  information  &  renting  plans, 
Contact  Exclusive  leasing  Agent: 

Nicholas  nana,  Sr  V.P.  212  K32-5401 


Dou&las  Elliman 

Douglas  Elliman  Knight  Frank 
adison  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022 
"867 


A  Thistftouse  Forte  Exclusive  Hotel 


BOOKS 


1* 

Emerson  Ferber 

stance  is  the  following  paragraph  on  Edna 
Ferber,  strictly  a  "western"  tragedy: 

The  novels,  short  stories,  and  dramatic 
pieces  of  Edna  Ferber.  who  was  born  in 
IXX7,  are  intentionally  constituted  as  a 
broad  epic  of  the  United  States  and 
cover  successive  generations  and 
various  regions.  The  characters  of  Show 
Boat  ( 1426)  are  itinerant  gamblers  and 
actors  on  the  Mississippi;  Cimarron 
(  1924)  describes  in  a  romantic  manner 
the  winning  of  the  West;  American 
Beauty  (1431),  the  trials  and  tribulations 
of  a  group  of  immigrant  Poles;  Come 
and  Get  It  \  1935),  the  lumbering 
industry  of  Wisconsin;  Saratoga  Trunk 
( 1941 ),  the  tangled  intrigues  of  a  crowd 
of  adventurers  at  the  spa  of  Saratoga; 
Giant  (1950),  the  growth  of  Texas.  A 
number  of  her  works  have  been  made 
into  movies. 

Though  various  figures  brighten  the  last 
one  hundred  years,  the  western  way  is  a 
darkening  downhill  trip,  and  we  come  to 
a  close,  at  the  end  of  the  penultimate — 
the  unlucky — chapter  13,  with  the  shrunk- 
en image  of  the  Marlboro  man:  "...  the 
North  American  Western  is  a  tardy  and 
subordinate  genre.  One  must  admit,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  a  branch  of  the  epic  and 
that  the  brave  and  noble  cowboy  has  be- 
come a  worldwide  symbol."  And  thus  the 
curtain  falls  on  George  Berkeley's  (and 
Jorge  Luis  Borges's)  tragic  drama. 

Is  Borges  being  serious?  If  so,  is  his 
indictment  a  fair  one?  Is  it  true?  These 
questions  are  virtually  unanswerable.  They 
are  also  finally  irrelevant,  for  first  and 
foremost,  the  Introduction  is  the  Real 
Thing — it  is  itself  a  piece  of  literature.  It 
joins  a  short  list  of  works  by  Dryden, 
Johnson,  De  Quincey,  Arnold,  and  a 
handful  of  others — histories  that  make 
history  even  as  they  tell  it,  thereby  en- 
tering the  literature  of  which  they  speak. 
This  is  also  a  Great  Thing,  and  it  lasts, 
indelibly,  in  the  mind  of  anyone  who  reads 
it,  with  the  afterelow  of  uenius.  n 
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A  LA  VIEILLE  RUSSIE 

781  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-PL2  1727 

Snuff  Boxes,  Faberge,  jewels,  icons, 

18th  Century  French  furniture  and 

decorations. 

ART  &  LEGEND 

Gary  Spratt 

Box  13,  San  Anselmo,  CA  94960 

Tel:  415-454  3476 

American  Indian  Art,  Folk  Art  and 

Painting.  Colonial  Spanish  Art. 

ARVEST  GALLERIES,  INC. 

77  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  MA  021 16 
Tel:  617-247  1418 

19th  and  early  20th  Century  American 
and  European  Paintings  of  all  schools. 

DORIS  LESLIE  BLAU  GALLERY 

15  East  57th  Street, 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-759  3715 

Antique  Oriental  and  European  carpets 

of  superb  quality  and  unusual  design, 

and  period  tapestries. 

BOWERS  &  RUDDY  GALLERIES 

5525  Wilshire  Blvd. 
I   Los  Angeles,  CA  90036 

Tel:  213-857  5700 

World's  largest  rare  coin  auctioner, 

numismatic  book  publishers  and  retail 
I   coin  firm . 

MICHAEL  CAPO 

831  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10003 

Tel:  212-982  3356 

Specialising  in  fine  XVIII  and  XIX 

Century  furniture,  paintings  and  objets 

d'art. 

RALPH  M.  CHAIT  GALLERIES 

12  East  56th  Street, 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-758  0937 

Important  Chinese  works  of  art, 

including  porcelain,  pottery,  bronzes, 

hardstones  and  sculptures  dating  from 

3000  BC  to  the  early  I9th  century. 

DIDIER  AARON,  INC. 

32  East  67th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-988  5248 
9002  Melrose  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90069 
Tel:  213-273  3037 
Furniture,  Art  Objects, 
Paintings,  Decorations 

DILLINGHAM  &  COMPANY 

3485  Sacaramento  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  941 18 

Tel:  415-563  1976 

Specialising  in  1 7th  and  18th  Century 

English  furniture  and  furnishings 

Mon-Sat.  10  a.m.  15  p.m. 

ROBERT  DOMERGUE  &  COMPANY 

560  Jackson  Street, 

San  Francisco,  CA  94131 

Tel:  415-781  4034 

17th  &  18th  Century  French  &  Italian 

Furniture  &  Oriental  Art. 

E.  M.  DONAHUE  LTD. 

28  East  10th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10003 

Tel:  212-477  3442 

Fine  Arts  Brokerage  By  appointment 

only. 

GEM  ANTIQUES 

1088  Madison  Avenue, 

New  York,  NY  10028 

Tel:  212-535  7399 

Specialising  in  Paperweights  (antique 

&  modern).  Art  pottery  &  porcelain 

(American  &  European)  from  the  late 

19th  &  early  20th  Century. 


MALCOLM  FRANKLIN,  INC. 

126  East  Delaware  Place 
Chicago,  IL  6061 1 
Tel:  312-337  0202 
Eighteenth-Century  English 
Furniture  oj  the  Finest  Quality. 

HAMMER  GALLERIES 

33  West  57th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019 
Tel:  212-644  4400 
Cable:  HAMMERGALL  NY 
Specializing  in  19th  and  20th  Century 
European  and  American,  Western 
Americana,  and  Contemporary 
Paintings  and  Sculpture. 

JAMES  M.  HANSEN 
27  East  De  la  Guerra, 
Santa  Barbara,  CA  93101 
Tel:  805-963  1517 
Fine  furniture. 

AUDREY  REAL  HELFAND 
Fine  Art  Appraiser 

945  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  NY  10021 

Tel:  212-535  5972 

Member:  International  Society  of 

Appraisers.  European  and  American  Fine 

Art  Appraisals  supplied  for  Insurance, 

Probate,  Tax  and  Estate  Planning.  By 

Appointment. 

CONSTANCE  H.  HURST  ANTIQUES 

11922  San  Vicente  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90049 
Tel:  213-826  4579 
Importers  of  fine  furniture. 

HUSBERG  FINE  ARTS  GALLERY 

330  South  Highway  179,  P.O.  Box  D 

Sedona,  AZ  86336 

Tel:  602-282  7489 

Dealers  in  fine  quality  Western, 

landscape,  and  wildlife  art.  Our 

Vintage  Room  features  19th  and  20th 

Century  works  by  deceased  artists. 

HYDE  PARK  ANTIQUES,  LTD. 

836  Broadway  (below  13th  St.) 

New  York,  NY  10003 

Tel:  212-477  0033 

Fine  Eighteenth  and  Early  19th 

Century  English  Furniture,  Paintings, 

Mirrors,  Porcelain  (also  Chinese 

Export)  and  Accessories. 

I.  FREEMAN  &  SON,  INC. 

12  E.  52nd  Street 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-759  6900 

Antique  English  and  American 

silver.  Old  Sheffield  Plate,  Victorian 

Plate. 

JAMES  GALLEY 

P.O.  Box  187 

Collegeville,  PA  19426 

Tel:  215-489  2828 

Chinese  Export  Porcelains,  18th  and 

Early  19th  Centuries. 

KAZANJIAN  JEWELS 

332  North  Rodeo  Drive 

Beverly  Hills,  CA  90210 

Tel:  213-278  0811 

Telex:  194-158 

International  buyers  of  important 

diamonds,  precious  gems  and  fine 

estate  jewelry  for  more  than  Ml  years. 

KENNEDY  GALLERIES 

40  West  57th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10019 

Tel:  212-541  9600 

18th,  I9lh  and 20th  Century  American 

Art. 

KENTSHIRE  GALLERIES 

37  East  12th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10003 

Tel:  212-673  6644 

English  formal  and  country  furniture. 

Oriental  furniture ,  paintings . 

porcelains,  and  accessories. 


KING-THOMASSON  INC 

1213  1/2  Berthea/Houston,  TX  77006 

Tel:  713-529  9768 

Specialising  in  the  Fine  17th-century 

oak  furniture  and  18th-century  country 

furniture. 

LADNER-YOUNG  INC 

414  La  Canada,  Box  1924 

La  Jolla,  CA  92038 

One  Block  East  of  La  Jolla  Blvd.  in 

South  Lajolla 

Tel:  714-459  3753 

Importer  of  English  antique  furniture, 

prints  and  decorative  accessories. 

Hours.  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  weekdays  and 

by  appointment. 

MARLBOROUGH  GALLERY  INC. 

40  West  57th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019 
Tel:  212-541  4900 
Telex:  236485 
Art  Gallery. 

NEWEL  ART  GALLERIES,  INC. 

425  East  53rd  Street 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-758  1970 

The  largest  and  most  extraordinary 

antique  resource  in  the  world—from 

Renaissance  to  Art  Deco. 

NEWHOUSE  GALLERIES,  INC. 

19th  East  66th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10021 

Tel:  212-879  2700 

Telex:  EMAYENGAL 

Old  Masters,  Seventeenth,  Eighteenth 

and  Nineteenth  Century  English  and 

European  Paintings.  Eighteenth  and 

Nineteenth  Century  American 

Paintings. 

NOORTMAN  &  BROD 

1020  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-772  3370 
Telex:  968597 

See  also  Brod  Gallery,  London 
Noorlman,  London 

OSBORNE  MARQUIS  LTD. 
International  Fine  Art  Consultants  & 
Appraisers. 

18  West  Putnam  Ave. 
Greenwich,  CN  06830 
Tel:  203-629  1023 
Appraising  by  professionals  for 
Insurance,  Estates,  Donations . 
Experienced  advice  on  buying  and 
selling  art  works  and  on  restoring  art 
works. 

DAVID  E.  J.  PEPIN 

P.O.  Box  354 

Grant  Park,  IL  60940 

Tel:  800-435  5119 

Member  NBTHK 

Japanese  swords,  fittings  and  Oriental 

Art. 

IRA  SPANIERMAN,  INC. 

50  E.  78th  Street, 

New  York,  NY  10021 

Tel:  212-879  7085 

Fine  American  and  European  paintings 

of  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries. 

STAIR  &  COMPANY 

59  East  57th  Street, 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-355  7620 

REDECORATE  (Domestic)/ 

CHRISANT(Infl) 

18th  century  English  furniture  and 

Chinese  Export  porcelain. 

GARRICK  C.  STEPHENSON 

50  East  57th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10022 
Tel:  212-PL3  2570 

Antiques  -  Works  oj  Art: 

French,  English,  Chinese,  Japanese. 


TEAM  ANTIQUES 

(Tiffany  Specialists) 

Box  1052 

Great  Neck,  NY  11023 

Tel:  516-487  1826 

Publishers  of  Team 's  Tiffany 

Treasures,  an  offering  of  the  finest 

quality,  rare  and  guaranteed  authentic 

Tiffany  Collectubles.  Dealers  and 

Tiffany  Specialists  for  17  years. 

H.  TERRY-ENGELL  GALLERV 

22  East  76th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-535-9800 
Telex:  ATSNY  423646 
Important  19th  Century 
French  Paintings  and 
Watercolours. 

THERIEN  &  CO.,  INC. 

811  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  CA  94133 
Tel:  415-781  6991 
17th,  18th  and  early  19th-century 
furniture  and  decorations;  English, 
French,  Continental  and  Oriental, 
including  Oriental  carpets  and  old 
Sheffield  plate. 

TRANSWORLD  ART/ALEX 
ROSENBERG  GALLERY 

20  West  57th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10019 

Tel:  212-757  2700 

Paintings,  drawings,  sculpture, 

photography  and  prints  by 

contemporary  American  and  European 

masters  and  young  emerging  artists. 

WAKEFIELD-SCEARCE 
GALLERIES,  INC. 

525  Washington  Street, 
Shelbyville,  KY  40065 
Tel:  502-633  4382 

One  of  America's  finest  collections  of 
18th  and  19th  Century  English  antique 
furniture,  porcelains,  painting 
accessories,  and  specialising  in 
Georgian  Silver  and  Old  Sheffield 
Plate.  74  page  catalogue  $5.00. 

CECELIA  B.  WILLIAMS 
Route  3  Box  324 
Annapolis,  MD  21403 
Tel:  301-267  6356 

English,  Queen  Anne,  Chippendale, 
and  Hepplewhite  Furniture.  Old 
Sheffield  and  other  appropriate 
accessories.  Photographs  sent  on 
request.  By  appointment  only. 

WILSON  GALLERIES 

662  Canyon  Road,  Sante  Fe,  NM  87501 
Tel:  505-982  8911 

The  most  comprehensive  selection  of 
quality  18th-century  English  furniture 
available  in  the  American  West. 

WINFIELD  WINSOR  ANTIQUES 

458  Jackson  Square,  San  Francisco, 

CA  941 1 1 

Tel:  415-362  0613 

Fine  17th  and  18th  century  English, 

European  and  Oriental  furniture  and 

works  of  art. 

HARRY  WINSTON,  INC. 

718  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY 

10019 

Tel:  212-245  2000 

Telex:  62418 

Diamond  manufacturing,  wholesale 

and  retail  precious  stones  and  jewelry . 

RICHARD  VEAKEL  ANTIQUES 

1099  S.  Coast  Highway 

Laguna  Beach,  CA 

60  minutes  from  Los  Angeles 

Tel:  714-494  5526/494-6667 

Three  stores  of  15th  to  18th  Century, 

finest  quality  family  business 

established  1940. 
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NORMAN    ADAMS 

8-10  Hans  Road,  Kmghtsbridgc. 

London sw  ; 

Tel:  01-589"5266 

Fine  18th-cenlur\  English  Furniture  and 

Works  oj  Art 

ARENSKI 

24-31  George  Street.  London  w  in  5PI 

Tel:  01-486  0678 

Glass,  paintings,  fine  antique  furniture, 

bronzes,  objets  dart,  clocks  and 

Faberge. 

ASPREY  &  CO. LTD. 

165-169  New  Bond  Street, 

London  wiy  oar 

Tel:  01-493  6767 

Cables:  Culleus,  London  Telex:  251  10 

Antique  silver,  jewellery,  miniatures,  fine 

period  furniture,  ilmks  and  watches, 

glass,  objets  d'artand  Faberge 

H.  BLAIRMAN  &  SONS  LTD. 

1 14  Mount  Street.  London  WIY  <;iib 

Tel:  01-493  0444 

ISih  century  Furniture,  Regem  v 

Furniture,  Chinese  Minor  futures  and 

Works  of  Art 

BLUETT  &  SONS  LTD. 

48  Davies  Street.  London  wi  1 1 1> 

Tel:  01-629  4018/3397 

Oriental  Ceramics  and  works  oj  Art 

BROD  GALLERY 

24  St  James's  Street.  London  swia  I  HA 

Tel:  01-839  3871 

Cables:  lirodart  London  swi 

Old  Master  Paintings,  French 

Nineteenth  Century  Paintings  and 

Drawings,  English  Paintings  and 

Drawings 

See  also  Noortman  &  Brod,  New  York. 

CIANCIMINO  LTD 

104  Mount  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-499  2672 

Important  Oriental  Works  of  Art 

COLNAGHI 

14  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-491  7408 

Paintings  and  Drawings  by  old  ami 
Modem  Musters,  European  Sculpture. 
Furniture  and  work  s  oj  Art. 

COVENT  GARDEN  GALLERY 

20  Russell  Street  [by  the  Royal  Opera 

House),  London  wc  2 

Tel:  01-836  1139 

17th,  18th  &  19th  <  entury  British 

walereolours.  drawings,  pastels  and  oil 

paintings 

CRANE  GALLERY 

171a  Sloane  Street  (1st  Floor). 
London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  2464 

Paintings,  Furniture,  Quilts,  Decoys. 
\1.S0  "Amerii  ana"    Perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  and  unusual  gallery  in 
Condon    Daily  10-6,  Saturdays  10-4 

ANDREW  SIMON  CROSBY 

22  Hartfield  Road.  Forest  Row. 

Last  Sussex 

Tel:  Hartfield  353 

Oriental  Carpet  hooks  and  hooks  on 

< rlass  (  ollei  ting  <  atalogues  free  on 

request.  Dealer  in  Turkoman  Cat  pels 

fit  nn  the  presynthetit  period 

LIU  RY  GALLERY 

89  Lburv  Street.  London  SW1W  OQ! 
'30  ?34 1/7806 

1    Walereolours,  Drawings  and 
ontemporarv  British  Artists. 

■.:■■    10    I. 

IAN 


OWEN  EDGAR  GALLERY 

9  West  Halkin  Street,  Belgravia, 

1  ondon  sw  i\  80 

lei:  01-235  8989 

Important  18th  A  19th  Century 

Paintings. 

Specialising  in  ma/or  Victorian  works 

EINE  ART  SOCIETY 

148  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  5116 

British  Art  of  the  19th  and  20th 

centuries,  Paintings,  Walereolours. 

Drawings  and  Si  ulpture  and  Decorative 

Ails 

RICHARD  GREEN  (EINE 
PAINTINGS) 

44  Dover  Street,  London  w  1 

Tel:  01-493  7997 

Also  at  4  New  Bond  Street. 

London  w 1 . 

Tel.  01-494  5553 

18th  and  19th  century  English 

Paintings,  17th  and  IH1I1  century  Dun  h, 

Flemish  and  Italian.  17th  to  19th 

<  entury  European  Paintings 

GREY-HARRIS  &  CO. 

12  Princess  Victoria  Street,  Clifton, 

Bristol 

Tel:  Bristol 37365 

A  leading  Westoj  England  repository 

for  Jewellery.  Old  Sheffield  ami  quality 

Electro  plate 

HALCYON  DAYS  LTD. 

14  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Squar>\ 
London  wiv  1  aa 
Tel:  01-499  5784 

English  antiques    IS1I1  century  enamels, 
treen,  papier  mache,  Idle  and  objects  oj 
vertu.  Halcyon  Days  also  specialize  in 
fine  modern  enamels,  twelve  years  ago 
they  revived  the  craft  in  Bilston,  the 
traditional  1  entre  in  Georgian  times 

M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 

44/52  New  Oxford  Street,  London 

wc  1  a  1  ts 

Tel:  01-636  2121 

Fine  18th  century  English  Furniture  and 

Works  oj  An 

W.  R.  HARVEY  &  CO.  (ANTIQUES) 
LTD. 

67-70  Chalk  Farm  Road. 

London  nwi  8an 

Tel:  01-485  1504 

Fine  17th  to  early  19ih  century 

furniture,  clocks  and  Works  oj  Art 

Servii  es  valuations  and  resummons 

H  AZLITT,  GOODEN  &  EOX  LTD. 

38  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London 

swiy  6bb 

Tel:  01-930  6422/6821 

/  nglish  18th  and  11th  century  paintings 

and  drawings   Italian  baroque  and 

mi  •  01  0  paintings.  French  19th  century 

paintings  and  drawings 

HF.IM  GALLERY 

^4  Jermyn  Street,  St  James's,  London 
swi 
lei   01-493  0688 

fu.vji  1  Paintings  and  St  ulptures  in 
a  terracotta 

HENNELL  LTD. 

1  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square, 

London  v,  iv  2n\ 

Tel:  01-499  3011 

Antique  and  '  '■  'dern  lew  cilery  and 

Silver,  Domestu   Silver  by  the  Hennells 

from  I 

HOLMES 

24  Old  Bond  Street.  London  w  1 

Tel:  01-493  1396 

Jewellery.  Antique.  Victorian  and  fine 

"    ■     ■     ■ 


IONA  ANTIQUES 

Stand  I  I .  Antique  Hypermarket. 

26  Kensington  High  Street. 

London  w8  41M 

Tel:  01-937  7435 

Cables:  lona.  London  W8 

19th  century  English  paintings  oj 

animals   Illustrated  1  atalogue  available 

ALAN  JACOBS 

8  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-930  3704 

Specialising  in  17th  century  Dutch  and 

Flemish  Old  Master  Paintings 

S.  &  H.  JEWELL 

26  Parker  Street,  London  W(  2 
Tel  01-405  8520 

Fine  quality  19th  and  20th  (  entury 
Furniture.  Restoration  and  valuation 

SIMON  KAYE  LTD 

li  Albemarle  Street.  London  wix  vtr 

Tel.  01-493  7658 

Antique  silver.  Old  Sheffield  Plate. 

Antique  Medical  Instruments 

and  in  New  York 

I.  Freeman  &  Son  Inc. 

12  L.  52nd  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

10022 

Tel:  (212)754-6900 

Antique  English  and  American  silver, 

old  Sheffield  Plate,  Victorian  Plate. 

R.  A.  LEE 

1-9  Bruton  Place,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5600  and  444  6266 
Works  of  Art.  Fine  Furniture,  Clocks 
and  Armour 

D.  M.  &  P.  MANHEIM 
(Peter  Manheim)  Ltd. 

69  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  Portman 

Square,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-723  6595 

Hours:  Monday-Friday  10a  m 

to  4.30  p.m. 

Mentha  B.A.D.A.  Specialists  in  fine 

ENGLISH  Antique  Porcelain.  Pollen 

Delftware  and  Enamels 

MARLBOROUGH  FINE  ART 
(LONDON)  LTD. 

6  Albemarle  Street.  London  wix  3HF 
Tel:  01-629  5161  Telex:  266259 
Fine  impressionist  and  -Olh  century 
Paintings.  Drawings  and  Sculpture 
Graphii  s  and  Photographs  h\  leading 
20th  century  Artists 

ROY  MILES 

Fine  Paintings 

6  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  sw  1 

Tel:  01-430  8665 

Gallery  hours:  Monday-Friday, 

9.30  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m. 

Saturdays  11.00-1.00. 

Important  19th  century  Paintings 

JOHN  MITCHELL  &  SON 

8  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-443  7567 

Old  Masters.  French  Nth  century  ami 
specialists  in  flower  paintings, 

THE  MAP  HOUSE  OF  LONDON 

54  Beauchamp  Place,  Knightsbridge, 

London  SW3  iny 

Tel:  01-589  9821  and  4325 

Antique  Maps.  Atlases.  Engravings  and 

Globes 

MORTON  MORRIS  &  COMPANY 

32  Bury  Street.  St   James's.  London 

sw  II  6\l 

Tel:  01-430  2825 

English  paintings  and  drawings  oj  the 

/7th.  ISih  and  early  l^ili  centuries 


NOORTMAN 

8  Bury  Street,  St  James's,  London 

sw  n  6ab 

Tel:  01-839  2606 

relex  9155  70 

Monday  to  Friday  9.30 a.m.  to  5. 30 p.m. 

Old  Master  paintings,  19th  century 

1  rein  h  paintings,  drawings  and 
»  aten  olours. 

Also  in  Holland  and  New  }'ork.  See 
also  Noortman  &  Brod,  New  York. 

JAMES  R.  OGDEN  &  SONS  LTD. 

42  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London 
swn  6nj 

Tel:  01-430  3353 
Spet  ialists  in  Am  lent  Jewellery. 
Jewellers  and  Silversmiths  for  four 
generations.  Also  at  Harrogate 

PARKER  GALLERY  (Estb.  1750) 

2  Albemarle  Street,  London  wix  ihi- 
lel  01  499  5906 

\lanne    Military.  Topographical  and 
Sporting  Paintings,  Punts  and 
Waten  olours,  Old  Maps.  Ship  Models 
and  t  linos 

PAWSEY  &  PAYNE 

4  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London 

sw  1  v  6ob 

Tel:  01-930  4221 

Fine  English  paintings,  Walereolours 

and  Engravings 

PHILLIPS  &  HARRIS 

54  Kensington  Church  Street, 

London  w8 

Tel:  01-937  3133 

and  Phillips  and  Harris  Inc 

c/o  Vivian  Watson  Associates, 

590 Oak  Lawn  Plaza,  Dallas. 

Texas  75207.  U.S.A. 

Tel:  (214)651  0218 

Selected  European,  Oriental  furniture 

and 

Works  of  Art 

PICCADILLY    GALLERY 

16a  Cork  Street.  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2875  and  01-499  4632 
British  Figurative  Painters, 
International  Symbolist.  Jugenstil 
Works.  Museum  quality,  British  and 
Continental  Drawings 

PITT  &  SCOTT  LTD. 

20/24  Eden  Grove,  London  N7  8ed 
Tel:  01-607  7321  Telex:  21857 
Packing  and  shipping  of  fine-art  works 
throughout  the  world 

G.  T.  RATCLIFF  LTD. 

Durwards  Hall,  Kelvedon, 

Essex  cm8  3HB 

Tel:  0376-70234  Telex:  987748 

STRICTLY  TRADE  ONLY 

Also  at: 

La  Pecherie,  1 165  Allaman,  Vaud, 

Nr.  Geneva. 

SWITZERLAND 

Tel:  (021)76-33-44  Telex:  26464 

C.  ROBERSON  &  CO.  LTD. 
71  Parkway,  London  nwi  7PP 
Tel:  01-485  1163-4 
Picture  Restoration 

FRANK  T.  SABIN  LTD. 

4  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  5553  and  01-449  5487 
English  Paintings,  Walereolours  and 
Fine  Antiquarian  Print 

S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE  LTD. 

43  Museum  Street,  London  wci 
Tel:  01-405  2712 

Tgms:  Shrubsilvr  London 

Open  Mon-Fri  9-5.30 

Fine  antique  English  silver  and  old 

Sheffield  Plate  for  the  disi  erning 

collector. 


CONNOISSEUR 


SPINK  &  SON  LTD. 

5-7  King  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  7888 
Cables:  Spink  London  wi 
Coins,  Medals  and  Orders;  Oriental, 
South  East  Asian  and  Persian  and 
Islamic  Art;  English  Pictures;  Silver 
and  Jewellery;  Paperweights  and  1 9th 
century  Glass 

STAIR  &  COMPANY 

120  Mount  Street,  London  wiy  shb 

Tel:  01-499  1784/1785 

In  USA:   59  E.  57th  Street,  New  York, 

NY  10022 

Fine  18th  Century  English  Furniture, 

Works  of  Art,  and  Chinese  Export 

Porcelain. 

WILLIAM  TILLMAN  LTD. 

30  St.  James's  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  2500 

Fine  English  Furniture  of  the  18th  and 
Early  19th  Century  and  Quality 
Reproductions  of  the  Same  Period. 
Specialising  in  Boardroom  and  Dining 
Room  Furniture 

JOHNNY  VAN  HAEFTEN 

13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London 

swiy  6db 

Tel:  01-930  3062 

Old  Master  Paintings,  principally  of  the 

Dutch  and  Flemish  Schools 

WILLIAM  WALTER  ANTIQUES 
LTD. 

London  Silver  Vaults,  Chancery  Lane, 

London  WC2A  iqs 

Tel:  01-242  3248/9 

Specialists  in  antique  silver  and  old 

Sheffield  plate  throughout  the  world 

LOUISE  WHITFORD  GALLERY 

25a  Lowndes  Street,  London  sw  i 
Tel:  01-235  3155/4 
Late  19th  and  early  20th  century 
Paintings,  specialising  in  Symbolist, 
Secessionist,  Belle  Epoque,  Orientalist, 
Exotic,  Salon  and  Academics 

WILDENSTEIN  &  CO.  LTD. 

147  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  0602 

Cables:  Navild,  London  wi 

Telex:  267155  Navild  G 

Old  Master  and  Impressionist  Paintings 

and  Drawings 

WILLIAMS  &  SONS 

2  Grafton  Street,  London  wix  3LB 
Tel:  01-493  5751 

Fine  Traditional  English  and  European 
Paintings  from  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries 

TEMPLE  WILLIAMS 

34  Abingdon  Road,  Kensington, 

London  w8  6as 

Tel:  01-937  4677  with  answering 

machine. 

Correspondence  only,  Stock 

temporarily  in  store.  Fine  Regency 

furniture,  Works  of  Art,  Valuations 

WINIFRED  WILLIAMS 

3  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  4732/0729 

Important  18th  century  English  and 
Continental  Porcelain  and  Enamels, 
Collectors'  pieces  of  Museum  quality 

CHRISTOPHER  WOOD  GALLERY 

15  Motcomb  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  9141/2 
Victorian  paintings,  drawings  and 
walercolours,  sculpture,  19th  and  20th 
century  ceramics  and  photography 


SPECIALIST  SUPPLIERS 
&CRAFTSMEN 


ANTIQUE   INFORMATION 
SERVICES 

Compute  Antique, 
204-6  High  Street,  Bromley,  Kent, 
BR1  1PW. 
Tel:  01-290  0033 

For  everything  you  need  to  know  in  the 
world  of  art  and  antiques.  We  will  find 
your  next  purchase,  locate  a  specialist, 
value  an  antique,  recommend  an 
auction  or  collector's  fair — anywhere  in 
the  world.  For  a  free  information 
service  write  to  the  above  address  or 
telephone  us  on  01-2900033  (London). 
Compute- A  ntique — the  international 
marketplace  for  art  and  antiques. 

ART  RESTORATION 

T.  Douglas  Warren,  Inc. 

315  East  69th  Street,  New  York, 

NY10021.USA. 

Tel:  212  861  6324 

For  over  twenty  years,  T.  Douglas 

Warren,  Inc.,  has  been  one  of  the 

leading  conservators  of  fine  oil 

paintings  and  murals  in  America. 

Work  in  studio  and  on  premises. 

CHINA 

Thomas  Goode  &  Co  (London)  Ltd.  ,* 

19  South  Audley  Street,  London  WI  Y 

6BN 

Tel:  01-499  2823 

Magnificent  showrooms  filled  with  fine 

china,  crystal  glass,  silver,  antiques, 

furniture,  chandeliers  &  lamps.  Cresting 

and  glass  engraving  a  speciality. 

CONSERVATION  &  DISPLAY 

Robert  Haber  Conservation, 
16  West  23rd  Street,  New  York, 
NY10010,  USA. 
Tel:  212-243  3656 

Professional  staff  provides  complete 
conservation,  display  and  consulting 
services  related  to  ancient  art.  Ancient 
bronze,  silver  and  gold  expertly  hand- 
cleaned,  as  well  as  stone  sculpture, 
terra-cotta,  wood,  bone  and  ivory. 
Display  services  include  mounting  of 
sculpture  and  artifacts  using  acrylic, 
stone,  etc.  Covered  pedestals, 
turntables,  fixtures  and  cases  custom 
designed  and  fabricated. 

COURIER  SERVICE 

Gray  Associates, 

Box  851 ;  Downer  Avenue, 

Mantoloking,  NJ  08738,  USA. 

Tel:  212-295  8958 

Asset  protection  specialist;  licensed, 

bonded,  and  board  certified;  highly 

skilled  exclusive  courier  service  that 

transports  and  delivers  precious  objects 

anywhere  in  the  world. 


DECORATIVE  METAL  WORK 

Daniel  Cullity  Restoration, 

209  Old  County  Road ,  East  Sandwich , 

MA02537.USA. 

Tel:  617-888  1147. 

Restoration  of  fine  objects — artist  or 

mechanical.  Engraving,  precious  metal 

inlay,  overlay,  casting  and  chasing, 

repousse  work  and  structural  repairs. 

Eighteen  years  experience.  Specialists  in 

decorated  weaponry.  References. 

DESKS 

The  Desk  Shop,  41  St.  Clements, 
Oxford,  OX4  4 AG 
Tel:  0865  45524 

Specialist  dealers  and  restorers  of 
antique  pedestal  and  partners  desks. 
Copies  made  to  commission. 
Releathering  service,  hand  coloured 
skins  used.  Collection  and  delivery. 

ENGLISH  OAK  REPRODUCTION 

FURNITURE 

Tudor  Oak  (Kent)  Ltd., 
Bakers  Cross,  Cranbrook,  Kent 
Tel:  0580  712465 

Top  quality  solid  English  oak  furniture 
made  in  the  traditional  16th,  1 7th  and 
early  18th  Century  styles.  Dining  room, 
occasional,  bedroom  furniture 
including  Four  Poster  beds.  Fully 
distressed  antique  finish.  Specialist 
refectory  tables  made  from  antique  oak. 

FABRICS 

Capebay  Silk,* 

27a  Motcomb  Street,  Belgrave  Square, 

London  SWI. 

Tel:  01-235  5295/235  7241 

Exclusive  and  unique  hand-woven  silks 

for  interior  decorating;  cushions, 

lampshades,  tableskirls;  hand-painted 

silks;  colour  matching  sen-ice. 

Pallu&  Lake  Ltd. 

18  Newman  Street,  London  W1P3HD 

Tel:  01-636  0615 

Suppliers  of  fine  fabrics,  wallcoverings 

and  trimmings  to  the  interior  designer 

and  decorator. 

Warner  &  Sons  Limited,* 
7-11  Noel  Street,  London  W1V4AL 
Tel:  01-439  2411 

Suppliers  of  printed  furnishing  fabrics 
including  cottons,  glazed  chintzes  and 
unions,  many  of  which  have  related 
wallpapers;  also  woven  fabrics 
including  plain  and  textured  weaves, 
damasks,  brocatelles,  velvets,  moires, 
Madras  nets  and  Nottingham  lace. 
Specialists  in  the  reproduction  of 
traditional  silk  fabrics  to  special  order. 


LEATHER 

Antique  Leathers, 

4  Park  End,  South  Hill  Park,  London 

NW3  2SE 

Tel:  01-435  8582  and  01-435  7799 

Top  quality  Table  Liners  and 

Upholsterers  to  the  trade  only. 

Collection  and  delivery  service  in 

London  area.  Gold  Tooled  Loose 

Leathers  by  post — world  wide. 

REMOVALS  &  SHIPPING 

Michael  Davis  Shipping  Ltd.  ,* 
111  Mortlake  Road,  Kew, 
London  TW9  4AU 
Tel:  01-876  0434  Telex:  928696 

Specialist  shippers  and  packers  of  fine 
art,  household  removal  services,  storage 
and  all  allied  services  available. 
Offices  in  New  York,  Los  Angeles, 
Tokyo  and  Hong  Kong. 

WOODEN  JIGSAW  PUZZLES 

Stave  Puzzles,  Inc.  Main  Street, 

Norwich, 

VT  05055,  USA. 

Tel:  802-649  1450. 

The  world's  most  beautiful  and  difficult 

wooden  jigsaw  puzzles.  From  $200  to 

$3,000;  elegantly  hand-crafted  and 

personalized. 

'Denotes  member  of  the  l.D.D.A. 


If  you  are  interested  in  appearing  in  our 
Address  Book  and  would  like  further 
details  please  contact  Geraldine 
Conneely  on  01-439  7144 
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INTERIOR  DESIGN 
&  DECORATION 


ASPREY  INTERIORS  LTD.* 

165-169  New  Bond  Street,  London 

W1Y0AR 

Tel:  01-629  2608 

Fine  traditional  and  contemporary 

interior  design  exet  Med  to  the  highest 

quality.  Domestic  tuul  overseas 

residential  and  top  level  commen  ial 

projects 

FRAYLAND  INTERIORS  LTD. 

1 1 1  Power  Road.  London  \V4  SPY 
Tel:  01-995  4753  Telex:  8814385 
FRALNDG 

International  interior  design, 
dei  oration,  refurbishment  and 
restoration  of  period  buildings, 
chateaux,  palaces  and  luxury 
apartments 

CHARLES  HAMMOND  LTD.* 

165  Sloane  Street,  London  SW1 X  9QE 
Tel:  01-235  2151  Telex:  917976 
Classical  interior  design  and  decoration 
and  contrai  t  service.  UK  and  overseas. 
Exclusive  English  chintzes  and  linens, 
handmade  upholstery. 


HOWARD  HOUSTON  LTD.* 

ss  David  Place,  St   Holier,  Jersey. C  I 

1673 
Fine  interioi  design  for  private  houses, 
prestige  offices  and  apartments 
Worlds 

INCHBALD  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN' 

7  Eaton  dale,  London  SWI 

Tel:  01-730  5508 

One  year  courses  in  Interior  Design  and 

Fine  and  Dei  oralis  e  Arts,  ten  week 

courses  m  Decoration,  Fine  Arts  and 

Garden  Design.  Shorter  courses 

available. 

JAMAND1C   LTD.* 

22  Bridge  Street  Row.  Chester  (HI 

INN 

Tel:  0244  312822 

Interior  Designers,  Decorators  and 

Contract  Furnishers.  Fahrn  s. 

Wallpapers.  Lighting  and  Furniture. 


KOKV  RAMSDEN  LTD.* 

Tower  Hill  House,  The  Bordage, 

St   Peter  Port.  Guernsey. 

Tel  (MSI  2070(1 

Residential  and  commercial  interior 

designers  working  to  a  high  standard  in 

Europe 

SCARISBRICK  &  BATE  LTD.* 

1 1  1  Mount  Street,  London  Wl 
Tel:  01-499  2043 

Fully  comprehensive  interior  design  and 
decoration  service  available  with  a  large 
choice  of  international  fabrit  s  and 
wallpapers  Specialists  in  historic 
budding  restoration  to  include  structure 
and  furnishings. 

WALSH-McLELLAN  INTERIORS, 
INC. 

1417  28th  Street,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  201X17,  USA 
Tel:  202-337  2400 

Prestigious  residential  and  corporate 
interiors    Our  staff  pros  ides 
personalized  services  from  design 
conception  to  completion. 


HUGH  CLIFFORD  WING* 

32  Chapel  Street,  London  SW1X  7DD 
Tel:  01   235  3856 

International  (  onsultanl.  Designer  and 
Decorator  specialising  in  the  classical. 
Private  residences.  Boardrooms. 
Hotels.  Restoration.  Works  with  clients, 
architects  and  builders  to  agreed  fee. 
Antiques.  Fabrics.  Carpets.  Light 
lutings   Supplied  Reasonably  priced, 
lis  appointment  only. 


Denotes  member  of  the  ID. DA. 
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Stautrra  SClra 

•EHtatr  ana 
Antique  Uruirla 


Possibly  the  largest  and 
finest  collection  in  the  world 

310  N.  Rodeo  Dr. 

Beverly  Hills,  California 

(213)  273  0155 

We  purchase  Estates  and  Quality  pieces. 


m 


•» 


FLYING  W.  FARMS 
LITTLE  BLUE  BOY 


Our  main  herd  sire 

Show  champion,  and  provan  alra  of  tiny  foalal 
30  Inchaa,  allvar  dapple  gray. 

Flying  W  Farms  Is  1600  acres  in  beautiful  Pike 
County,  Ohio.  Breeding,  raising  and  showing 
champion  miniature  horses.  Striving  always  for 
excellence!  We  specialize  In  the  refined,  elegant 
miniature  horse.  We  show  our  horses  and  were 
leading  breeder  for  trophies  won  In  1981  and 
1982.  Send  $2  cash  for  full  color  brochure.  We 
have  some  beautiful  little  horses  for  sale.  250  to 
choose  from!  "Gift  certificates  available" 


f\ 


Flying 


"For  those  who  want 
the  very  best!' 


Farms 


blob  and  Frederlcka  Wagner 

P.O.  Box  831J  •  Piketon.  Ohio  45661 
Telephone  (614)  493-2401 
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CONNOISSEUR 


ormatt  E  [bam* 


10HANSROAD,    K  N  IG  HTSB  R  I  DG  E,   LON  DON,  S.  W.3. 

(opp.  west  side  Horrods) 

Telephone  .01-  589  52661 7 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


// 
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A  fine  Hepplewhite  mahogany  centre  writing  table  (with  rare  extension  slides). 

Circa  1780 
Height  30|-  ins     76.7  cms 
Length  60  ins    1.52.4  cms 
Depth  34  ins     86.4  cms 


Henredon.  For  those  who  value  excellence. 


■".  Henredon's  Aston  Court  includes  some  of  the  finest  18th  century 
rep/Q^jafeQs  made  today.  This  four  poster  bed  is  only  one  example.  The 
delicate  tassel  hung  drapery  and  fully  developed  acanthus  leaf  carvings 
on  bed  posts  are  executed  entirely  by  hand  from  solid  walnut— a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  careful  research  and  attention  to  detail  found  throughout 
thex:ollection.  To  explore  this  abundant  English  heritage,  we  invite 
.  you  to  send$3.00  for  the  Aston  Court  catalog,  I i 
ixt^donspept.  Q112,  Morganton,  NC  28655.  ttf^Wf^C 


w 


Henredon 


ttAicwwaiiN 


MBER  1982 


$3.00  £2UK 
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Available  in  diamonds,  rubies, 
emeralds,  sapphires  or  a 
combination  of  these  stones. 

All  GemLok™  jewelry  is  made 
with  finest  quality  gems  in  18Kara 
gold  or  platinum.  For  your  nearest 
authorized  GemLok™  jeweler, 
write  or  call  Geml_ok,M,  RO.  Box 
5309,  New  York,  N.Y  10022, 
(800)  221-1299:  In  New  York: 
1-800-442-4210. 
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LAS  CRUCES,  NEW  MEXICO 
EL  PASO,  TEXAS 


©  1981  G  J.C 

Patent  #^  3  339  378/4.  222.  245/4,  292. 


Rare  Carved  Marjple  Figure  of  Kuan  Yin, 

Of  the  Tang  aYriasty,.  A.D.  618-907 

Height:  T  7  3/4  inches 


RALPH  M.  CHAIT  GALLERIES 

...  ■  ,  :■•■  -  ,-....:/  inc. 


ESTABLISHED  1910 


WORKS  OF  ART-CHINESE  ART 


12  EAST  56th  STREET,  MEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10022,  US  A. 


Telephone  21 2  768-0937 


Cables  "Ralima"  New  York 


MEMBER  OF  THE  NATI0NAL:ANTIOUE  AND  ART  DEALERS   ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 


jHERON 
ISTANTIN 


Masters  of  timepiece  elegance,  since  1755 


Italian  tradition  since  1794 
aue  at  59th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10022.  (212)  832-9000 


Over  100  paintings  will  be  on  exhibit 
in  this  comprehensive  treatment  of 
an  important  master  of  American 
portraiture  and  landscape.  The 
exhibition  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
catalogue  written  by  Ross  Anderson, 
chief  curator  of  the  exhibition  which 
was  organized  by  the  Everson 
Museum,  Syracuse. 


National  Academy  of  Design 

1083  Fifth  Avenue  at  89  Street 
New  York  City 
(212)  369-4880 

Hours 

12  to  5  p.m.  Wednesday  through  Sunday 
12  to  8  p.m.  Tuesday 
Admission 

$1 .50,  free  for  Friends  of  the  Academy 
free  after  5  p.m.  on  Tuesday 


-\J 


Portrait  of  Beatrice  Holden, '1902; 

Collection  of  the  Everson  Museum 
of  Art,  Gift  of  Mr.  Robert  G.  Soule 
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ILLUMINA-  i 
TIONJ 


PROBABLY  THE  BEST 
investment  you'll  ever  make  in 
decorating  your  home.  It's  the 
same  handmade  Waterford 
crystal  that  now  hangs  in  such 
famous  places  as  Westminsters 
Abbey  and  Kennedy  Center.' 
Not  only  does  it  illuminate  y**«* 
home,  a  Waterford  chandi 
transforms  it.  (f 


Waterford 


Be  sure  it's  authentic  W 
handmade  only,  in  Ire'"1 
Illustrated  booklet.  W 
225  Frffi^»enue,  New  y 


In  1854,  Louis  Vuitton  began  making  the  finest 
trunks  ever.  He  selected  a  natural  cow-hide  for 
handles  and  other  leather  fittings.  Designed  a 
pick-proof  lock  for  protection.  Chose  solid  brass 
for  strength.  His  signature  became  the  standard 
of  excellence. 

Today,  this  passion  for  quality  is  still  evident  in 
every  detail.  For  instance,  all  locks  are  individu- 
ally numbered,  unique  to  every  owner,  who  can 
have  the  same  lock  fitted  to  all  'Lozine  luggage. 
The  combination,  of  course,  is  known  only  to 
Louis  Vuitton. 

There  is  so  much  more  to  Louis  Vuitton  than 
you  may  know. 


New  York,  51  East  57th  Street  and  at  Macy's  Herald  Square 
Bal  Harbour,  Bal  Harbour  Shops        Chicago,  Water  Tower  Place 
Palm  Beach,  251  Worth  Avenue         Dallas,  Dallas  Galleria 

Beverly  Hills,  Rodeo  Collection 
San  Francisco,  317  Sutter  Street  and  at  I.  Magnin  Union  Square 


LOUIS  VUITTON 

MALLETIER  A  PARIS 


MAISON  FONDEE  EN  1854 


is,  Nk :■-•  ind  in  the  major  cities  of  Europe,  America  and  the  Far  East. 
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Houston;  Galleria  II 
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MY  EYE 


by  Thomas  Hoving 


MESSING  WITH 
A  MUSEUM 

Today's  architecture  seems  to  be  the  most 
creative  of  the  fine  arts  and  the  one  most 
concerned  with  quality.  Thus  it's  sad  to 
say  that,  from  the  looks  of  the  designs, 
every  one  of  the  seven  finalists  in  a  recent 
highly  touted  architectural  competition  for 
the  new  addition  to  the  National  Gallery 
in  London  has  produced  a  disaster. 

The  original  proposal  was.  if  not  en- 
tirely novel,  at  least  a  plucky  attempt  to 
merge  art  and  commerce.  On  a  plot  called 
the  Hampton  Site,  to  the  left  of  the  gal- 
lery— the  last  undeveloped  piece  of  land 
in  Trafalgar  Square — the  program  called 
for  a  private  building  with  a  series  of  day- 
lit  galleries  on  top  for  the  museum's  early- 
Renaissance-paintings  collection.  The 
complex  was  billed  as  an  "exciting  new 
partnership." 

Seventy-nine  architects  and  developers 
entered  the  open  competition.  According 
to  the  press  release  from  the  National  Gal- 
lery, "their  proposals  were  of  such  a  high 
and  imaginative  standard  that  it  was  de- 
cided to  short  list  seven  schemes  instead 
of  six,  as  originally  intended."  The  seven 
detailed  plans  and  renderings  were  exhib- 
ited at  the  gallery  during  part  of  August 
and  September,  and  the  public  was  invited 
to  vote  lor  its  favorite. 

B\  now  the  winner  has  been  selected, 
in  part  b\  five  judges,  who  ma\  (or  may 
nott  have  taken  the  pub!;  response  into 
consideration.  The  fin;  rs  with 

the  secretary  ol  state,  whose  task  must 
have  been  iinerr  .  die  seven  final 

design-  put  n  mildly. 

^  h\  '  njtu  J  proj- 

ects thai 

unsuitah  Square 

is  Lond 
firm  ol 
eided  to  m 
simpl)  b\  ha 


Top:  Design  submitted  by  Arup  Associates 
is  "undistinguished."  Above:  Sheppard 
Robson's  "pedestrian  horizontally"  and 
Raymond  Spratley's  "Kleenex  box." 

is,  it  can  be  described  only  as  pedestrian 
hori/ontality.  The  project  includes  a  bridge 
from  the  gallery  to  the  new  building  that 
looks  like  an  afterthought.  And  the  ceil- 
ing design  is  overly  complex,  ugly,  and  in 
all  likelihood  expensive  to  maintain. 

Similarly,   Raymond  Spratley  Partner- 
ship have  managed  to  come  up  with  an 
d't'ice  that  looks  like  a  Kleenex  box  on  a 


couple  of  sticks  hanging  uneasily  over  a 
truncated  glass  pyramid.  It  is  out  of  scale 
and  out  of  whack,  and  not  to  be  taken  very 
seriously. 

The  kindest  word  one  could  dredge  up 
for  the  plan  by  Arup  Associates  is  "un- 
distinguished." At  least  the  proposed  new 
Renaissance  galleries  themselves  are 
practical  and  spacious.  The  plan  also  has 
wisely  provided  a  small  auditorium  seat- 
ing 100.  The  details  of  the  lighting 
scheme — an  all-important  factor  in  any 
museum — have  been  carefully  consid- 
ered: the  proposal  includes  automatic  sun 
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Reserve  du  Fondateur  Cognac  byMartell.$1100. 


Tb  be  privileged  enough  to  possess  it  is  to  be  privileged, indeed. 

Reserve  du  Fondateur  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  finest  cognacs  ever  to  come  from  the  cellars  of  Martell,  the  oldest  of 
the  great  traditional  cognac  houses  of  France.  A  cognac  so  uncommon,  only  one  hundred  and  eighty  bottles  will  be 
available  for  sale  in  the  United  States  out  of  a  strictly  limited  bottling  to  be  offered  worldwide. 

Created  to  honor  Jean  Martell,  on  the  occasion  of  the  issue  of  a  commemorative  Island  of  Jersey  stamp  celebrating  his 
founding  of  the  House  of  Martell  in  1715,  Reserve  du  Fondateur  is  the  distillation  of  more  than  two  and  .a  half  centuries  of 
the  cognac  makers'  art. 

A  very  special  premium  cognac,  it  is  an  inspired  marriage  of  carefully  chosen  stocks  of  impeccable  breeding  and 
character,  each  personally  selected  by  Martell's  Head  Taster  for  their  exceptional  qualities,  including  stocks  held  in  the 
Martell  family's  own  exclusive  reserves.  Cellared  in  the  best  possible  aging  conditions  throughout  the  years,  these  stocks 
have  slumbered  in  their  casks  of  perfectly  seasoned  Troncais  oak  until  they  have  reached  their  finest  hour,  slowly 
maturing  and  unhurriedly  developing  the  body,  nose,  finesse,  and  magnificent  finish  only  the  mysterious  alchemy  of 
wood  and  time  can  bring. 

These  are  the  superb  reserve  stocks  of  the  House  of  Martell  that  we  bring  cognac  connoisseurs  now  in  Reserve  du 
Fondateur.  A  soft,  mellow,  full-rounded  cognac  with  a  fine,  fruity  bouquet  and  lingering  aroma.  Reserve  du  Fondateur 
is  so  beautifully  balanced  in  its  body  and  bouquet  that  it  has  been  bottled  by  hand  to  disturb  it  as  little  as  possible,  much 
as  you  would  decant  a  fine  old  wine.  In  addition,  each  bottle  hasbeen  numbered  by  hand  and  each  bears  a  hand-affixed 
first  edition  of  the  Jean  Martell  commemorative  stamp.  And,  as  befits  3  cognac  of  such  distinctive  quality,  Reserve  du 
Fondateur  is  richly  boxed  in  a  handsome  presentation  case  that  also  holds  the  complete  set  of 
collector's  series  marking  the  Island's  historic  "Links  with  France!' 

Truly  a  cognac  destined  to  be  ..prized, Reserve  du  Fondateur  is 
available  now  by  telephone  reservation  only. -To  order  Reserve  du 
Fondateur,  call  J&F  Martell,  collect,  (212)  986-1534. lobe  privileged 
enough  to  possess  it  is  to  be  privileged,  indeed. 

Si 100  docs  not  include  state  and  local  taxes.  Void  .  ti  r.  prohibited; 


K  Jersey  stamps  in  this 

The  Jersey  commemorative 
stamp,  issued  in  honor 
of  Jean  Martell,  eminent 
Jeneyman  and  founder 
of  the  House  of  Martell. 

88  proof.  ©  Imported  by  The 
Jos.  Garneau  Co..  N.\'.,S.Y.1982. 
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blinds,  ultraviolet  filters,  and  double  glaz- 
ing. Yet  overall  it  looks  as  if  the  lighting 
will  be  too  localized  and  spotty. 

The  partnership  of  Covell,  Matthews 
Wheatley  has  made  the  fundamental  mis- 
take of  trying  to  keep  in  scale  with  the 
National  Gallery  and  in  doing  so  has  pro- 
duced the  most  cramped  and  pinched  de- 
sign of  the  lot.  The  lighting  system  looks 
horrible  and  technically  seems  to  be  a  case 
of  overkill. 

The  submission  by  Ahrends,  Burton  and 
Koralek,   in  a  misguided  attempt  to  be 
completely  different,  came  up  with  what 
looks  like  a  mediocre  factory  building.  The 
early-Renaissance  galleries  themselves  are 
round.  This  may  be  artsy,  but  it  is  also  a 
distinct  mistake,  as  anyone  who  has  tried 
to  work  in  the  circular  Guggenheim  Mu- 
seum, in  New   York,  would  realize.  The 
lighting  through  the  scries  of  circular  roof 
poris  would  be  terribly  uneven,  the  main- 
ightfully  expensive. 
the  project  by  Richard  Rogers 
il  fan  of  the 

j  iied, 
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orous,  and  spirited — a  fresh  image  per- 
fect for  the  last  decades  of  the  twentieth 
century.  But  as  a  former  museum  profes- 
sional I  recognize  that  within  the  Beau- 
bourg  are  some  failures  and  that  the  most 
grievous  of  them  are  the  galleries.  Rog- 
ers's space-movie  set  for  the  addition  to 
the  National  Gallery  is  tired,  stylized — a 
slightly  warmed-over  Beaubourg  lacking 
the  sweep  and  panache  of  the  original. 
The  clunky  top-floor  galleries  will  grace 
early-Renaissance  paintings  about  as  well 
as  an  omnibus  garage  would.  Besides,  if 
built  as  is,  the  structure  could  probably 
prove  perilously  expensive  to  maintain. 

Finally,  the  solution  by  Skidmore,  Ow- 
ings  and  Merrill  is  architecture  by  the  blend- 
er, a  superior  example  of  the  give-them- 
a-little-of-this-and-a-bit-of-that  school  of 
decoration.  The  result  is  a  monumental 
dullness.  In  certain  specific  technical  areas 
there  are  also  serious  deficiencies.  Stor- 
age for  works  of  art  seems  inadequate  and 
there  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  quick  way  to 
get  pictures  out  in  case  of  a  fire.  But  wait. 
there's  hope,  too.  The  gallery  heights  are 
perfect,  at  6.85  meters.   And  S.O.M.'s 


Top  left:  Design  by  Covell,  Matthews 
Wheatley  is  "pinched."  Above:  Ahrends, 
Burton  and  Koralek's  "factory."  Far  left: 
Richard  Rogers's  "warmed-over"  design; 
left:  Skidmore,  Owings  and  Merrill's 
"monumental  dullness." 

thinkers  and  designers  have  devised  the 
most  superior  connection  with  the  exist- 
ing gallery  and — most  important — have 
conceived  a  brillant  lighting  scheme.  It 
relies  on  something  called  the  "Goodbar 
Daylight  Collimator."  which  allows  for 
everything  a  picture  gallery  needs — con- 
trolled light  in  the  hanging  zone,  low  ceil- 
ing brightness,  a  pleasing  ceiling  design, 
and  reasonable  costs. 

One  has  to  wonder  what  went  wrong. 
Not  all  the  firms  that  chose  to  compete 
are  lackluster  operations.  The  unusual 
wedding  of  art  and  commerce  didn't  have 
to  produce  such  uninspired  progeny.  Ad- 
mittedly, the  site  is  awkward,  but  that  is 
where  gifted  architects  are  supposed  to 
thrive. 

The  disasters  came,  I  think,  because 
there  was  open  competition,  which  some- 
how is  anathema  for  modern  architecture. 
You  get  either  the  safe,  homogenized, 
don't-shock-the-committee  approach  or  the 
cynical  shock  treatment.  What  you  do  not 
get  is  a  specially  considered,  highly  crafted 
space — just  what  a  museum  absolutely 
must  be. 

What  to  do  now?  The  best  course — and 
the  one  I'll  bet  is  taken — would  be  to  ac- 
cept the  chosen  winner,  then  throw  out 
the  winning  design  and  begin  again,  this 
time  with  a  greater  sense  of  dedicated 
craftsmanship  and  quality. 
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A  CAUTIONARY  TALE 

When  Paul  M.  Fekula  died  in  New  York 
last  May  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  he 
left  behind  him  an  exquisite  collection  of 
Russian  art  and  manuscripts  worth  more 
than  two  million  dollars — and  no  will. 
Because  he  did  not  like  complicating  his 
life  with  lawyers,  his  heirs  arc  now  faced 
with  estate  taxes  that  may  total  in  the  mil- 
lions, and  the  future  of  the  collection  is 
very  much  in  question. 

Fekula  owned  an  18. 000- volume  set  of 
books  and  manuscripts  that  may  be  the 
finest  assemblage  of  Slavica  in  the  West. 
as  well  as  ninety-one  Russian  icons.  The 
manuscripts  date  from  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury to  the  twentieth  and  include  illumi- 
nated gospels  written  in  church  Slavonic. 
Russian,  and  even  Aleut;  first  editions  of 
Dostoevsky,  Pushkin,  and  Turgenev;  and 
newspapers  edited  by  Lenin.  The  icons 
also  fall  into  a  wide  range  of  categories. 
Some  are  ancient,  simple,  powerful  By- 
zantine images,  while  others  arc  vintage 
Faberge,  densely  decorated  with  hundreds 
of  gems  and  enamel  framework.  Several 
of  the  icons  are  said  to  have  been  the 
personal  property  of  the  last  czarina,  Al- 
exandra, herself. 

Fekula,  the  wealthy  son  of  a  Russian 

Orthodox  archpriest,   began  collecting 

manuscripts  in  the  thirties.    In    1961    he 

loaned  the  icons,  which  he  acquired  after 

War  II.  on  a  permanent  basis  to  the 

irch  Center  in  New  York 


in  New  York.  "Fekula  wasn't  interested 
in  the  artistic  or  financial  value  of  his 
collection  at  all."  says  the  Reverend  Fd- 
win  Gault,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
Interchurch  Center.  "He  believed  in  its 
religious  significance  only."  That  is  one 
reason.  Gault  says,  that  the  collection  was 
seriously  undcrinsured  and  never  inde- 
pendently appraised  until  now. 

What  is  the  estate's  total  value'.'  Walter 
Fekula.  one  of  the  heirs  and  an  investment 
banker,  will  not  say.  but  he  points  out  that 
taxes  on  the  manuscripts  and  icons  alone 


•ainted  icon.  Angel  Gabriel,  ca.  1450. 


St. Nicholas  icon,  gilt  and  enamel,  ca.  1900. 

approach  one  million  dollars.  To  pay  that 
amount.  Fekula  fears,  the  collection  may 
have  to  be  auctioned  off  piecemeal.  "I'm 
trying  desperately  to  avoid  the  auction 
route,  but  the  Interchurch  Center  can't  pay 
such  taxes,  and  there  are  relatively  few 
buyers  in  the  West  for  Russian  art.  The 
only  way  the  collection  will  stay  together 
is  it  I  can  find  some  angel  who'll  buy  it 
in  toio."  Better  yet,  of  course,  would  have 
been  for  Fekula  to  have  given  a  fraction 
of  the  thought  he  put  into  amassing  his 
collection  to  preserving  it. — Ava  Plakins 

RIGHT  ROYAL  ROWS 

The  domestic  lives  of  England's  first  four 
King  Georges  were  a  series  of  quarrels 
that  descended  to  the  realm  of  farce.  The 
Georges  detested  their  heirs  and  their  heirs 
hated  their  fathers,  each  venting  his  hatred 
with  an  almost  pathological  bitterness. 

No  row  was  more  venomous  than  that 
between  George  II  and  his  son  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales.  Fortunately  for  posterity, 
the  royal  animosity  was  recorded  in,  among 
other  places,  a  previously  unpublished  let- 
ter that  has  recently  come  to  light  and  that 
will  be  auctioned  this  month  by  Phillips 
in  New  York.  Frederick  had  been  angered 
by  his  father's  veto  of  two  proposed  mar- 
riages— one  of  them  with  a  Lady  Diana 
Spencer,  an  ancestor  of  the  present  prin- 
cess of  Wales — and  in  1736  was  married 
off  in  great  haste  to  a  German  princess 
with  too  little  money. 

Frederick  had  his  revenge  in  1737.  He 
concealed  his  wife's  pregnancy  from  his 
parents,  and  when  the  baby  was  due  drove 
the  princess  away  in  a  carriage,  prevent- 
ing the  child  from  being  born  under  the 
king's  roof.  In  retaliation,  George  II  ban- 
ished Frederick  from  the  Court  of  St. 
James's  and  refused  to  have  anything  fur- 
ther to  do  with  him.  This  he  did  in  the 
Phillips  letter. 

George  began  the  letter  by  reciting  his 
son's  offense,  and  then  asserted  his  eigh- 
teenth-century mind.  "This  Extravagant 
&  undutiful  Behaivour  in  so  essential  a 
Point,  as  the  Birth  of  an  Heir  to  My  Crown, 
is  such  an  Evidence  of  your  premeditated 
Difiance  of  me.  &  such  a  Contempt  of 
My  Authority,  &  of  the  Natural  Right  be- 
longing to  yr  Parents,  as  cannot  be  ex- 
cused by  any  evidence  of  your  Intentions, 
nor  palliated  or  disguised  by  Specious 
Words.  In  fact  the  whole  Tenor  of  your 
Conduct,  for  a  Considerable  Time,  has 
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been  so  entirely  void  of  all  real  Duty  to 
Me,  that  I  have  long  had  Reason  to  be 
highly  offended  wtn  you:  And  Until  you 
w™draw  yr  Regard  And  Confidence  from 
those  by  Whose  Instigations  &  Advice 
you  are  directed  and  encouraged  in  yr  un- 
warrantable Behaivour  to  Me  And  ye 
Queen,  &  until  you  return  to  yr  Duty,  you 
shall  not  reside  in  my  Pallace,  wcn  I  will 
not  suffer  to  be  made  the  Resort  of  them, 
who  under  the  Appearance  of  an  Attach- 
ment to  you  foment  ye  Division  wcn  you 
have  made  in  my  Family  and  therby  weak- 


ened the  common  Interest  of  the  Whole." 
The  bitterness  between  parents  and  son 
was  so  great  that  Frederick's  mother  re- 
fused to  see  him  when  she  lay  dying  later 
that  year.  She  is  reported  to  have  said,  "If 
I  was  to  see  him  in  hell  1  should  feel  no 
more  for  him  than  for  any  other  rogue 
that  ever  went  there,''  while  George 
shouted,  "He  is  a  monster  and  the  greatest 
villain  ever  born!"  The  queen  even  called 
in  the  lord  chancellor  to  examine  her  will 
and  assure  her  that  nothing  of  hers  could 
be  inherited  by  Frederick. 


Father  and  son  never  spoke  again.  Fred- 
erick died  in  1751  in  a  thoroughly  undra- 
matic  way,  having  caught  a  chill  after  a 
game  of  tennis.  George  II  fell  dead  in 
1760.  from  a  stroke  occasioned  by  his 
morning  exertions  in  the  water  closet.  Farce 
again  following  tragedy,  Frederick's  ul- 
timate revenge  lay  in  his  son  George  III, 
who  became  insane.  His  sickness,  in  turn, 
precipitated  the  rule  of  the  prince  regent, 
later  George  IV,  a  discussion  of  whose 
furnishings  is  preferable  to  any  account 
of  his  public  or  private  life. 


CHOICE  AUCTIONS 

New  York— Sotheby's,  December  2,  1982, 
10:15  A.M.  and  2:00  P.M.,  "American 
Impressionist  and  Twentieth-Century 
Paintings,  Drawings,  and  Sculpture."  In- 
cluded are  works  by  James  Whistler, 
Thomas  Hart  Benton,  and  Stuart  Davis. 
An  1889  William  Merritt  Chase  pastel. 
Afternoon  in  the  Park  (above),  may  sell 
tor  $200,000;  a  1980  tempera  by  Andrew 
Wyeth,  Dawn  Li^ht,  is  estimated  at  up  to 
$600,000. 

Amsterdam— Christie's,   December  7, 
1982,    at    2:30    I'M  .    "Old    Master    Pic- 
tures." A  standout  among  eighty  seven- 
teenth-century  paintings   is   The  Alche- 
mist, by  Jan  Steen,  estimated  at  200,000 
guilders  ($73,000).  Other  fim 
elude  Salomon   van 
Landscape  (right),  50,00 
$18,000);  and   Peter  Seho 
mils  in  a  Wooded  Rocky  Landst  i 
milders  (about  $29,000). 


New  York — William  Doyle  Galleries,  De- 
cember 8,  1982,  7:00  P.M.,  "Christmas 
Gift  Items."  This  annual  standing-room- 
only  event  is  strictly  for  fun.  Exotic,  use- 
less, and  unique  items,  all  of  excellent 
quality,  include  a  miniature  bicycle  fitted 
with  fruit  knives  ($200),  two  Stafford- 
shire dogs  ($125),  and,  for  the  resolutely 
practical,  a  sterling  string  dispenser  ($100). 

New  York — Christie's,  afternoon  of  De- 
cember 11,  1982,  "Magnificent  Tiffany 
Lamps  and  Windows."  Nineteen  leaded- 
glass  lamps  with  spiderweb,  peacock,  and 
other  nature  motifs  and  six  windows  of 
brilliant  flowers  and  landscapes  will  be 
offered.  Highlights  include  a  "squash" 
lamp  (up  to  $225,000)  and  a  "lotus"  lamp 
(right),  believed  to  be  the  only  surviving 
example  of  its  kind  ($250,000). 

New  York— Phillips,  December  15.  1982, 
2:00  p.m.,  "European  and  American 
Paintings  and  Prints."  This  sale  of  about 
two  hundred,  mostly  nineteenth-century 
works   includes  scenes  of  horse  racing. 


sporting,  and  hunting  by  such  artists  as 
Thomas  Butler,  William  Trost  Richards, 
and  Lambert  Marshall.  John  Singleton 
Copley's  1763  Portrait  of  Mrs.  John  Scol- 
lay  may  bring  $125,000. 
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WHOSE  PROPHET? 

London — Raymond  Mason  retrospec- 
tive, at  the  Serpentine  Gallery,  until 
January  9,  1983. 

Prophets  may  be  without  honor  in  their 
own  country,  but  there  is  sometimes  a 
question  as  to  which  country  is  actually 
native  turf.  Raymond  Mason  was  bom  in 
Birmingham  in  1922  but  has  lived  and 
worked  in  Paris  since  1946.  He  has  per- 
sistently plowed  his  solitary  furrow,  un- 
connected with  any  art  movement  or  group. 
producing  a  long  scries  of  street  scenes 
in  low  relief — such  as  Tragedx  in  the  North, 


above — which  conformed  to  no  currrent 
fashion.  But  time  brings  its  revenges,  and 
now  his  work,  half-realistic,  half  carica- 
ture, suddenly  seems  prophetic  of  the  re- 
turn to  representation  of  recent  years. 
Earlier  this  year  it  was  shown  in  the  in- 
ternational section  of  the  Venice  Bien- 
nale,  where  just  a  short  time  ago  it  would 
have  been  sneered  at.  And  now  Mason  is 
being  rapturously  welcomed  back  to  Lon- 
don with  this  major  retrospective.  But  who 
can  rightfully  claim  him?  For  informa- 
tion, call:  The  Serpentine  Gallery,  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  London  W2  3XA; 
01-402-6075.  —John  Russell  Taylor 


AUTOMOBILE  GRAVEYARD 


Artists  have  long  been  fascinated  with  au- 
tomobiles, but  few  have  come  up  with  a 
more  provocative  use  of  them  than  France's 
latter-day  Dadaist  sculptor  Annan.  He  has 
created  for  a  privately  owned  club  at  the 
Chateau  du  Montcel.   twenty  minutes 
southwest  of  Paris,  an  astonishing  con- 
crete construction,  sixty-six  feet  high,  in 
which  he  embedded  fifty-six  cars.  Their 
brightly  colored  doors  and  their  radiators 
and  headlights  protrude  from  the  cement 
like  half-uncovered  archaeological  trea- 
sures  A  modern  Tower  of  Babel?  "Yes!" 
vi  s  the  artist.  "Each  car  comes  from  a 
inintry!"  The  assemblage  cost 
than   $500,000 — or  just  about 
per  car.  for  the  information  of 
iyone  who  is  thinking  of  disposing  of 
h  style.  For  in)     motion,  call: 
Montcel,  Jouy       losas  78350; 
46.  c  Thornton 


COBRA  STRIKES 
AGAIN 

Paris — CoBrA  retrospective,  at  the  Mu- 
see  d'Art  Moderne  de  la  Ville  de  Paris, 
through  February  27,  1983. 

Savage,  primitive,  forceful,  CoBrA  was 
the  first  international  art  movement  of  the 
postwar  years.  Formed  in  1948  and  dis- 
solved only  three  years  later,  its  name  was 
an  acronym  derived  from  the  abbrevia- 
tions for  Copenhagen,  Brussels,  and  Am- 
sterdam— all  centers  of  the  members'  ac- 
tivities. Paris,  too  long  dominant,  was 
deliberately  excluded.  "CoBrA  is  known 
really  because  some  of  the  thirty-five  art- 
ists who  formed  its  core,  such  as  Asger 
Jorn,  Pierre  Alechinsky,  and  Karel  Appel, 
have  now  become  famous,"  says  Sylvain 
Lecombre,  commissioner  of  the  retro- 
spective. Yet,  CoBrA's  contribution  to  Eu- 
ropean modernism  was  in  itself  original 
and  noteworthy.  Influenced  by  both  Sur- 
realism and  Nordic  mythology,  CoBrA 
artists  explored  Expressionist  territory, 
much  as  their  contemporaries  in  New  York 
were  doing.  Unlike  the  Americans,  though, 
CoBrA  artists  often  painted  the  figure. 

Perhaps  because  this  movement  had  its 
greatest  impact  in  northern  Europe,  CoBrA 
has  received  relatively  little  attention  in 
New  York  or  Paris.  This  is  the  first  such 
retrospective  to  be  held  in  France,  and, 
as  Lecombre  points  out,  "There  is  still  a 
great  deal  to  be  learned  about  this  period 
of  painting."  Meanwhile,  those  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  should  see  the  excel- 
lent collection  at  the  Museum  of  Art  in 
Fort  Lauderdale.  For  information,  call: 
Musee  d'Art  Moderne  de  la  Ville  de  Paris, 
II,  avenue  du  President  Wilson,  75116 
Paris;  72 J -61 -27.  — Lynne  Thornton 

Alechinsky,  Serpent,  ink  on  paper,  1950. 
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A  LAST  FLOWERING 


The  most  private  of  late-medieval  arts  goes 
public  this  winter  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan 
Library's  festive  exhibition  of  fifteenth- 
and  sixteenth-century  illumination  from 
France  (until  January  30,  1983).  The  133 
masterworks    in    '"The   Last   Flowering: 
French  Painting  in  Manuscripts,    1420- 
1530,"  all  from  U.S.  collections,  repre- 
sent the  final  and  most  extravagant  era  of 
French  illumination.    Many   are  elegant 
personal  prayer  books,  or  books  of  hours, 
created  by  first-rate  French  artists  such 
as  Jean  Fouquet.  Wealthy  patrons  in  those 
days  were  bent  on  outdoing  each  other  in 
amassing  libraries  of  magnificently  painted 
and  gilded  hand-lettered  books;  the  rise 
of  printing  after  1470  only  increased  the 
cachet    of    owning    illuminated    manu- 
scripts. Painters,  especially  in  Loire  valley 
centers  such  as  Nantes,  Tours,  and  An- 
gers, rose  to  the  occasion  with  page  after 
page  of  jewellike  fantasies  incorporating 
inventive  perspective  and  treatments  of 
margins.   By   1530,  popular  taste,  influ- 
enced by  Antwerp  and  Italian  Mannerist 
influences,  changed,  and  the  production 
of  these  little  books  dropped  off  dramat- 
ically in  number  if  not  quality 

Illuminated  manuscripts  like  the  ones 
in  this  show  often  give  the  best 
times   the   only      clues   to   the    vai 
splendors    of   French    paint i', 
Agincourt  and  the  reign  of  Francis  I 
lay  forgotten  for  centuries  in  ol 
braries  and  private  collections,  how. 
ignored  by  most  scholars  and  rat 


played,  because  of  their  intimate  size  and 
acute  sensitivity  to  light.  The  organizer 
of  "The  Last  Flowering,"  the  Morgan  cu- 
rator John  Plummer,  spent  more  than  three 
years  combing  through  both  public  and 


Annunciation  with  Anne  of  France, 
ca.  1473,  by  Jean  Colombe,  Bourges. 

private  American  collections,  most  ac- 
quired since  the  First  World  War.  This 
exhibit  represents  the  cream  of  his  find- 
ings. Dr.  Plummet  also  combines  patient 
detective  work  and  an  unerring  eye  in  the 
show's  fine  catalogue,  assigning  late 
French  manuscript  painting  a  more  vital 
role  in  late-medieval-early-Renaissance 
artistic  innovation  and  restoring  a  lively 
history  and  personality  to  each  work  on 
view.  Among  the  exhibition's  standouts 
are  manuscripts  associated  with  royalty: 
the  lyrical  Hours  of  Henry  VIII,  ca.  1500; 
a  palm-size  prayer  book  for  the  young 
Queen  Claude  of  France,  ca.  1510-20;  and 
what  is  thought  to  be  a  royal  coloring  book, 
produced  ca.  1445,  possibly  for  Rene  of 
Anjou,  a  Sunday  painter.  Many  of  its  scenes 
and  borders  were  inked  in  and  gilded  but 
carefully  left  unpainted,  allowing  good 
King  Rene  the  pleasure  of  coloring  each 
page  himself.  For  information,  call:  The 
Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  29  East  Thirty- 
sixth  Street,  New  York,  NY  10016;  (212) 
685-0008.  —Anne  Matthews 
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MEMENTOS  OF 
THE  GRAND  TOUR 

Brighton,  England — An  exhibition  of 
antique  Italian  fans,  at  the  Brighton 
Museum,  until  January  5,  1983. 

Modern  travelers  to  Spain  who  buy  sou- 
venir fans  painted  with  bullfight  scenes 
arc  not  the  first  tourists  to  be  attracted  to 
this  practical  and  portable  kind  of  me- 
mento. The  Fan  Circle,  an  international 
zation  of  collectors,  evokes  the 
eighteenth-century  grand  'our  with  this 
display  of  tans  that  aristo.  ratic  travelers 
it  back  from  Italy.  Mai  \  of  the  fans 
.orated  with  scenes   from  Rome, 


—  f 


Trevi  Fountain,  Rome, 
carved  in  ivory,  late 
eighteenth  century. 


Florence,  Venice,  and  Naples,  not  to  men- 
tion Vesuvius  and  the  then  recently  dis- 
covered Pompeii,  painted  in  gouache  on 
animal  skins  or  paper.  Some  also  carry 
renderings  of  famous  works  of  art  that  the 
tourist  would  have  encountered  on  his 
journey.  The  exhibition  also  includes  min- 
iature mosaics  and  Canaletto  paintings, 
but  it  is  the  flutter  of  innumerable  fragile 
souvenirs  that  most  captures  the  imagi- 
nation. For  information,  call:  The  Brigh- 
ton Museum,  Church  Street,  Brighton  BN1 
WE; 0273-603005— John  Russell  Taylor 
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THE  LAPIS  ROLEX  DATEJUST 

Sea  bl ue  beauty  and  seatjeep  integrity  glow  in  these  superlative 

1-8'kt.  gold  Rolex  Datej ust  Chronometers  with  lapis  dials.  Hers  with 

matching,  hidden:  clasp  President  bracelet;  his  with  matching  Jubilee 

bracelet.  Elegant,  enduring,  both  exclusive  Datejusts  are  self-winding  V 

and  pressure-proof  to  165  feetwith  the  seamless  Oyster  case 

The  lapis  Rolex  Date  Hwfime  as  performing  art. 

The  Swiss  family  of  master  jewelers  and  watehmakers. 

730  Fifth  Avenue  (between  56th  and  57th  Streets),  New  York>  N.Y.  10019 


THE  ARTMARK  COLLECTION 

"The   finest   in   contemporary  original 
bronze  sculpture  in  Limited  Edition" 
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ABSTRACT  CELLO  by  Paul  Fairley 
Height:  23"  Edition  Size:  350 

One  of  twenty  sculptures  created  by 
internationally  known  artists  for  The 
Artmark  Collection. 

Available  through  your  Fine  Art  Gallery, 
Interior  Designer  or  Architect. 


Artmark  Sculptures  Ltd. 

P.O.  Box  541  Lenox  Hill  P.O. 

New  York.  N.Y..  10021 

1-800-462-4644 

U.S.  except  New  York  re  8222 

Artmark  Sculptures  Ltd. 

250  Adelaide  St, 
Toronto,  Ontario,  i 
1-800-268-90 


MODERN  TIMES 

Washington — Manet  and  Modern  Paris, 
at  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  through 
March  6,  1983. 

It's  been  one  hundred  years  since  the  death 
of  Edouard  Manet,  and  the  National  Gal- 
lery is  honoring  that  centenary  with  a 
thoughtful  show.  Manet  broke  with  clas- 
sical concepts  of  painting  by  downplaying 
the  importance  of  narrative,  composition, 
even  subject,  in  his  work.  What  mattered 


to  him  most  was  paint.  From  that  point  to 
Impressionism,  Cubism,  and  later 
Expressionist  movements  is  a  long  but  di- 
rect path,  which  is  why  Manet  is  often 
called  the  father  of  modern  art. 

He  painted  what  he  saw.  and  much  of 
what  he  saw  was  the  emerging  modern 
city  of  Paris.  The  focus  of  the  National 
Gallery's  show  is  precisely  the  relation- 
ship of  Manet  and  his  contemporaries  to 
that  city.  Organized  thematically.  the  ex- 
hibit looks  at  works  about  the  railroad, 
the  racetrack,  the  theater,  the  cafe,  and 
other  urban  milieus.  Manet's  paintings  are 
nicely  accompanied  by  works  by  such  fel- 
low artists  as  Degas.  Toulouse-Lautrec, 
and  Renoir.  In  the  section  on  railroads. 
for  instance,  Manet's  Gare  St.-Lazare  (left) 
hangs  next  to  analogous  works  by  Monet. 
Vuillard.  and  Daumier.  In  all,  about  one 
hundred  paintings,  prints,  pastels,  and 
photographs  will  be  on  exhibit.  For  in- 
formation, call:  The  National  Gallery  of 
Art,  Fourth  Street  at  Constitution  Avenue, 
NW,  Washington,  D.C.;  (202)  737-4215. 


MAGIC 
COSMOLOGIES 

New  York — "Star  Gods  of  the  Ancient 
Americas,"  at  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  through  March  27, 
1983. 

Although  many  exhibits  have  documented 
the  sun  worship  of,  say,  the  Aztecs  or  the 
Incas,  "Star  Gods"  is  the  first  show  to 
present  the  magic  cosmology  of  many  an- 
cient indigenous  peoples  of  the  Americas. 
Here  are  calendars  made  by  the  Hopi,  the 
Aztec,  and  the  Huari-Tiahuanaco  Indians 
of  Peru.  We  see  a  sun  mask  of  the  Incas 
and  one  from  the  Kwakiutl  of  British  Co- 
lumbia. Here  are  a  Pawnee  star  rattle  that 
symbolically  allowed  the  bearer  to  hold 
the  whole  world  in  his  hands,  and  a  group 
of  seven-foot-high  Alaskan  Tlingit  "moon 
posts"  that  supported  the  world  by  the 
corners.  Sacred  beer  could  be  drunk  from 
an  Inca  jaguar  cup  (right),  a  Tiahuanaco 
llama  vessel,  or  a  Chimu  bottle  that  also 
commemorated  the  night  when  the  sun 
god  and  the  moon  goddess  produced  the 
new  moon  alter  drinking  the  brew  and 
making  love.  Organized  by  the  Museum 
o!  the  American  Indian,  "Star  Gods" 
covers  the  area  from  'he  Arctic  slope  to 
Tierra  del  Fuego  duri  g  the  past  3.000 
years,  focusing  on  five  i  lajor  cultures:  the 
Plains    Indians   of   Nori      America;   the 


Pueblos  of  the  southwestern  United  States; 
Central  Americans  such  as  the  Aztecs  and 
the  Maya;  and  the  Andean  cultures  of  Peru 
and  Bolivia.  Some  140  artifacts  have  been 
gathered  together.  Many  things  that  could 
not  be  transported  have  been  included 
anyway — there  is,  for  instance,  a  photo- 
mural  of  the  great  observatory  at  Chichen 
Itza,  a  product  of  the  Maya,  whose  cal- 
endar, by  the  way,  surpassed  the  Grego- 
rian in  precision.  For  information,  call: 
The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Central  Park  West  at  Seventy-ninth  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y.;  (212)  1373-1300. 
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Not  everyone  can- appreciate  the  rare  and^deHcate  taste  of  Godiva® 
Chocolates.  But  those  who  indulge  in  them  know  why  they  belong  in  a  class  by 

themselves.  They're  simply  unique.  With  fillings  that  are  naturally  @&$$L 

rich.  Uncommonly  delicious,;  And. shapes  that  are  noble  by  design.  How  -^p 

appropriate  that  Godiva  Chocolate*  are  craved  )y  only  the  most  cultured  palates  ^^*  \  -■ 

They're  the  elite  treat.  GODIVA 
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THE  TREASURES 
IN  PERSON 

Boston — Living  National  Treasures  of 
Japan,  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
through  January  2,  1983. 
In  1955,  the  Japanese  government  estab- 
lished the  special  classification  ol  "In- 
tangible Cultural  Property"  as  a  way  of 
preserving  for  future  generations  the  works 
and  techniques  of  artisans  of  traditional 
crafts.  The  designation  "Living  National 
Treasure"  is  given  to  extraordinary  crafts 
people  who  create  new  objects  by  using 
ancient  techniques.  They  learn  their  craft 
by  apprenticing  themselves  to  a  master. 
or.  if  none  is  alive,  by  studying  ancient 
objects  for  clues.  At  present,  forty-three 
traditional  crafts,  as  practiced  by  thirty- 
three  individual  artisans  and  eleven  or- 
ganizations, are  included  in  the  list  of  Im- 
portant Intangible  Cultural  Properties.  The 
title  has  also  been  conferred  on  another 
thirty-three  artisans  before  their  death. 

Above:  Kimono,  M.  Kako,  1960.  Below: 
Lacquer  bowl,  M.  Gonroku,  1967. 


The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  Japan's 
Living  National  Treasures  Exhibition 
Committee  have  together  produced  a  su- 
perb show  of  some  160  objects  created  by 
Living  National  Treasures.  Tapestries, 
dolls,  ceramics,  lacquers,  woodwork,  ki- 
monos, stencil-dyed  paper  and  cloth  items, 
swords,  and  bamboo  baskets  will  all  be 
on  view.  In  addition,  several  oi  the  Trea- 
sures themselves  will  be  on  hand  to  dem- 
onstrate their  skill.  The  master  sword- 
smith  Mr.  Gasan,  for  instance,  will  present 
the  1 , 000-year-old  method  of  forging  crude 
iron  into  the  world's  most  beautiful  swords. 

The  show  dovetails  nicely  with  the  re- 
opening, on  November  7,  of  the  mu- 
seum's vast  Asiatic  Wing.  Closed  for  ren- 
ovation since  1978,  the  wing  will  be  holding 
special  events  to  celebrate  the  new  space. 
Visitors  should  inquire  about  the  Asian 
film,  dance,  and  lecture  series,  which  will 
continue  into  December.  In  any  case,  ac- 
cess to  the  3.500  objects  in  the  excellent 
permanent  collection  certainly  constitutes 
special  event  enough. 

A  PROPER 
CHRISTMAS  PUDDING 

English  Christmas  fare  would  win  no  prize 
for  delicacy,  but  then  neither  would 
Thanksgiving  dinner.  Ceremonial  meals 
that  include  turkey  suffer  from  a  terminal 
lack  of  subtlety  that  derivt  n  from  the  serv- 
ing of  that  ungainly  fowl 

Christmas  pudding  nu  I)  rounds  off 
such    a    menu.    Sometime     called    plum 


pudding — perversely,  since  it  contains  no 
plums — it  is  dense,  rich,  and  sweet,  ex- 
pressly concocted  to  induce  a  leaden  tor- 
por that  is  as  vital  an  element  of  the  Eng- 
lish Christmas  as  Her  Royal  Majesty's 
annual  message  exhorting  her  subjects  to 
strive  for  even  higher  standards  of  do- 
mestic virtue. 

There  are  many  recipes  for  Christmas 
pudding,  but  those  that  do  not  call  for 
suet — the  fat  rendered  from  mutton  and 
beef — should  be  discounted,  for  it  is  the 
suet  that  gives  the  pudding  its  essential 
rib-clinging  texture.  The  other  ingredients 
common  to  good  recipes  are  sultanas, 
raisins,  candied  mixed  citrus  peel,  flour, 
breadcrumbs,  almonds,  nutmeg,  salt,  milk, 
and  optional  brandy  or  rum.  This  formi- 
dable mix  should  be  steamed  for  up  to 
seven  hours  and  aged  for  months  in  a  cel- 
lar or  in  the  servants'  quarters  at  the  big 
country  house,  whichever  is  cooler  and 
damper.  Don't  take  shortcuts;  aging  is  as 
essential  to  a  proper  Christmas  pudding 
as  it  is  to  wine. 

On  Christmas  Day,  stick  a  sprig  of  holly 
into  the  top,  douse  the  whole  liberally  with 
brandy,  and  set  the  dark  brown  object 
alight.  Serve  it  while  it  is  still  warm,  and 
keep  the  antacid  bottle  handy. 

The  old  custom  of  burying  coins  or 
charms  in  the  pudding  was  probably  a  dis- 
creet way  of  giving  alms  to  the  poor.  Many 
believe  it  a  prime  cause  of  the  habitually 
broken  teeth  of  the  working  classes; 
nevertheless,  the  tradition,  this  being 
Britain,  continues.    — Michael  Leapman 
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exclusive  watch,  The  Audemafs  Piguet. 

re  has  a  watch  been  treated  so  beautifully;  each  is 
i  unique  grace  of  line,  lavish  spirit  and  fine  angles  lit 
*o,A'els.  And,  each  is  wrought  by  the  gifted  hands  of 

an  achievement  so  remarkable,  it  is 
But,  then  again,  there  are  so  few 
niKiieh  to  be  treated  with  one. 
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DISCOVERY 


THE  FIRST  AMERICAN 
LANDSCAPE 

The  subject  was  colonial  Boston  as  it  must  have  appeared 
in  1738.  But  who  painted  it? 

By  Paula  Deitz 


Smibert's  view  of  the 
Boston  of  1738.  No 
colonial  painter  of 
the  period  had  done 
such  ambitious  work. 


Hi 


Seven  years  ago  in  Washington.  D.C.,  a 
big  view  painting,  thirty  by  fifty  inches. 
was  ottered  for  sale  by  a  dealer  on  behalf 
of  a  New  Orleans  collector.  Though  it  was 
badly  marred  by  clumsy  overpainting.  what 
could  be  made  out  through  the  overlay 
appeared  to  be  a  landscape  painted — 
judging  by  the  dress  of  the  people  in  the 
foreground — in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Its  most  striking  ele- 
ments were  twelve  church  steeples  pierc- 
ing (he  horizon:  plainly  it  was  a  view  of 
Boston  from  a  hill  overlooking  the  inner 
harbor.  D.  Roger  Howlett  and  Carl  L. 
Crossman,  of  Boston's  Childs  Gallery,  re- 
ali/ed  that  if  it  was  genuine,  it  was  some- 
thing very  remarkable  indeed — an  early 
American  landscape.  No  colonial  painter 
of  the  period  had  undertaken  such  am- 
bitious work.  The  artist,  however,  was  un- 
known, and  the  question  the  men  from 
asked  themselves,  even  as  the\  ar- 


thc  I  ludson  Re- 


ranged  to  buy  the  painting,  was  "Is  it  real 
eighteenth  century?" 

Once  the  painting  was  cleaned,  the  in- 
dividual structures  of  the  city  could  be 
seen,  and  when  compared  with  contem- 
porary prints,  proved  to  be  accurately  de- 
lineated. The  painting  was  probably  gen- 
uine. Howlett  and  Crossman  believed,  but 
the  date  and  the  painter  were  still  un- 
known. By  consulting  architectural  rec- 
ords and  topographical  histories,  they 
succeeded  in  identifying  the  main  build- 
ings depicted  and  recording  their  dates  of 
construction  and  destruction.  The  ob- 
vious key  to  the  dating  was  the  absence 
of  Faneuil  Hall,  a  combination  market  and 
assembly  hall  given  to  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton by  Peter  Faneuil  in  1742.  The  last 
major  building  completed  before  that  date 
which  could  be  positively  identified  in  the 
painting  was  the  Old  West  Church,  to  the 
right  of  center.  The  paintin"  must  there- 
fore have  been  done  betwe.  n  1737  and 
1740,  when  Faneuil  Hall  wa^  begun.  The 
field  of  possible  artists  grew  narrower. 

Howlett  and  Crossman  had  n   narked  a 


similarity  between  their  painting  and  the 
landscape  and  seascape  backgrounds  in 
portraits  by  a  well-known  painter  and  ar- 
chitect active  in  Boston  at  that  time.  He 
was  the  very  man  who  had  drawn  up  the 
plans  for  Faneuil  Hall,  and  he  was  a  pa- 
rishioner (and  possibly  the  architect)  of 
the  1737  church  that  helps  date  the  paint- 
ing. His  name  was  John  Smibert. 

BERKELEY'S  VISION 

Smibert  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1688 
and  died  in  Boston  in  1751.  He  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  house  painter  and  plasterer 
as  a  boy,  and  by  the  time  he  was  twenty- 
one  was  in  London  working  as  a  coach 
painter  and  copyist  of  pictures  for  dealers, 
while  he  got  some  formal  training  at  an 
academy.  He  set  out  for  Italy  in  1719;  an 
account  of  his  voyage  is  detailed  in  his 
notebook' (published  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society  in  1969).  He  spent 
three  years  in  Florence  and  Rome,  where 
he  could  study  and  copy  important  col- 
lections of  paintings. 

It  seems  that  in  Florence  he  met  the 
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philosopher  George  Berkeley,  traveling  as 
tutor  to  a  young  Englishman  whose  inn- 
trait  Smibert  painted.  Dean  Berkeley  was 
formulating  a  plan  to  found  a  "universal 
college  of  science  and  arts"  in  "the  Ber- 
mudas." He  invited  Smibert  to  join  the 
group  to  teach  the  arts  of  painting,  draw- 
ing, and  architecture.  (A  Smibert  portrait 
of  Berkeley  painted  ca.  1729  is  on  view 
at  the  Hirschl  &  Adler  Gallery,  in  Man- 
hattan, through  January  8.) 

With  the  Bermuda  group,  Smibert  ar- 
rived in  Newport.  Rhode  Island,  in  1729; 
but  while  they  vainly  awaited  funding  from 
Parliament,  he  left  for  Boston  to  pursue 
his  career  as  a  portrait  painter,  taking  along 
a  collection  of  paintings,  drawings,  and 
plaster  casts.  He  set  up  his  own  art  gallery 
and  "colour"  shop — Boston's  only  art 
center — located  on  Queen  (now  Court) 
Street  behind  the  old  State  House,  where 
he  sometimes  showed  his  own  work,  but 
more  often  prints  and  drawings  he  had 
acquired  in  Europe.  Younger  artists  could 
study  his  plaster  casts  of  antique  sculp- 
tures and  his  copies  of  old-master  paint- 
ings to  learn  from  and  to  copy  in  turn. 
The  Bowdoin  College  Museum  of  Art  now 
has  in  its  collection  some  of  Smibert's 
old-master  copies  as  well  as  what  they 
believe  to  be  the  remains  of  his  drawing 
collection. 

Until  1759,  when  Benjamin  West  be- 
came the  first  American-born  artist  to  study 
in  Italy,  the  colonies  were  not  to  see  the 
like  of  John  Smibert.  He  sought  success 
here  and  achieved  it  at  a  level  impossible 
for  him  in  London,  painting  over  275  por- 


Dean  Berkeley  with 
family  and  Bermuda- 
bound  friends  (1729). 
Smibert  painted  him- 
self at  far  left. 


Francis  Brinley. 

him.    I  he  b.. 
resembles  the  Child 


l raits  of  prosperous  merchants  and  land- 
holders in  the  traditional  English  style  un- 
til his  eyesight  began  to  fail,  in  1746.  His 
last  portraits  were  of  the  victors  of  the 
Battle  of  Louisburg,  colonial  volunteers 
who  had  captured  the  French  fortress  on 
Cape  Breton  Island. 

The  Smibert  paintings  hanging  in  mu- 
seums present  the  forthright  faces  of  men 
in  russet  or  blue  coats  with  ruffled  shirt 
fronts,  often  portrayed  against  back- 
ground vistas  of  their  ships  and  land.  In 
these  backgrounds  certain  strong  similar- 
ities to  the  Childs  Gallery  landscape  can 
be  discerned.  Smibert's  portrait  of  Fran- 
cis Brinley,  for  example,  contains  an  early 
view  of  Boston  that  resembles  it,  espe- 
cially in  the  way  the  early-morning  light 
strikes  the  church  steeple;  and  in  his  por- 
trait of  Judge  Charles  Chambers,  the  ships 
in  the  background,  with  the  sun  glinting 
off  the  gilded  stern  carving,  are  very  like. 
In  painting  dawn  light,  Smibert  would  al- 
ways brush  in  a  pink  streak  on  the  hori- 
zon, like  the  rosy  sky  pierced  by  the  spires 
of  Boston  in  the  big  landscape. 

Once  the  Childs  Gallery's  researchers 
had  discovered  all  these  visual  similari- 
ties, they  turned  to  The  Notebook  of  John 
Smibert.  The  original  is  a  four-by-seven- 
inch  green,  leather-bound  notebook,  in 
which  Smibert  noted  the  births  and  deaths 
of  his  children,  his  travels  abroad,  and  a 
list  of  his  works.  It  has  been  preserved 
smce  1794  in  London,  where  it  was  filed 
as  evidence  in  a  contested  will.  There  was 
a  significant  entry  under  August  1 7 3 X ;  "a 
vew  of  Boston."  No  price  was  entered, 
meaning  that  the  painting  was  not  up  for 
immediate  sale.  Howlett  and  Grossman's 
search  lor  the  painter  was  co  te 


Although  Smibert's  estate  inventory  lists 
thirteen  "landskips,"  the  newly  found 
painting  is  the  only  landscape  presently 
attributed  to  him.  The  portraits  fortu- 
nately remained  in  family  ownership  until 
they  ultimately  went  to  major  museums. 
Smibert's  view  of  Boston  is  of  a  provin- 
cial city,  but  it  is  not  a  provincial  painting. 
In  technique  and  in  the  portrayal  of  two 
couples — one  colonial,  the  other  In- 
dian— on  the  pastoral  hillside  in  the  fore- 
ground, it  is  linked  to  European  art,  sug- 
gesting Boston's  growing  sophistication. 
In  the  breadth  of  the  artist's  vision,  the 
foundation  of  an  American  art  in  the  ac- 
ademic rather  than  in  the  naive  tradition 
appears.  Roger  Howlett  believes  that  the 
painting  is  "the  earliest  known  American 
academic  landscape  painting,  and  unique, 
in  the  original  sense  of  its  being  the  only 
one  of  its  kind." 

FOND  OF  LANDSKIPS 

The  depiction  of  cities  from  the  vantage 
of  higher  ground,  or  from  an  imaginary 
bird's-eye  perspective,  is  a  landscape- 
painting  convention.  Those  woodcuts  of 
northern  European  cities  that  appear  in 
sixteenth-  and  early-seventeenth-century 
atlases  gave  naive  but  recognizable  ren- 
derings of  the  important  landmarks  in 
town.  By  the  early  eighteenth  century, 
view  paintings  and  engravings  based  on 
them  were  popular  in  England  and  Italy. 
Smibert  was  acquainted  with  these  pan- 
oramic views  over  water  through  both  his 
studies  and  his  frequent  acquisitions 
abroad.  His  London  agent  continually 
supplied  him  with  prints  of  landscapes  and 
ships.  In  letters  to  him  Smibert  writes,  "I 
am  much  obliged,  the  View  from  Green- 
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In  this  world  of  mass  production  there 

remains  one  car  built  in  very  limited  numbers 

bv  the  finest  method  man  has  vet 


devised:  from  the  ground  up-  by  hand. 

At  Aston  Martin,  master  panelbeaters  sculpt 

exquisite  aluminum  bodies  by  hand. 

Meticulous  trimmers  tailor  sumptuous 

interiors  out  of  Connolly  leather,  Wilton  carpet 

and  burled  walnut  by  hand.  Dedicated 

mechanics  build  powerful  engines  one  at  a 

time  by  hand  and  affix  to  each  one  a  plaque 


with  the  name  of  its  builder. 

The  magnificent  finish,  the  awesome  strength 


anu  ine  masienui  reel  01  iuuay  s  /\sion  ivi< 
are  tributes  to  the  coachbuilder's  art. 

If  you  have  driven  a  succession  of  expensive 
automobiles  but  have  yet  to  find  one  that 
conforms  to  your  unyielding  demand  for 
excellence,  the  time  has  come  for  you  to 
experience  an  Aston  Martin. 
Please  write  for  our  brochure. 
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Aston  Martin  Lagond 


Putnam  Avenue,  GredjwijL  Connecticut  06836  (203)  629-8830 


DISCOVERY 


He  rendered  each  building 
accurately  and  washed  the 
scene  with  morning  light. 


wich";  in  another,  "You  know  I  was  al- 
ways fond  of  Landskips  so  that  you  could 
not  have  sent  anything  more  to  my  taste"; 
and,  in  requesting  prints  of  ships,  "These 
ships  I  want  sometimes  for  to  be  in  a  dis- 
tant view  in  Portraits  of  Merchts  etc  who 
chuse  such.  .  .  ."In  the  collection  at 
Bowdoin  of  drawings  thought  to  be  his, 
there  are  two  beautiful  seventeenth-cen- 
tury Dutch  water  views. 

In  Boston,  too,  the  engraver  William 
Burgis's  A  South  East  View  of  the  Great 
Town  of  Boston  in  New  England  in  Amer- 
ica (1725)  was  well  enough  known  to  have 
influenced  Smibert's  composition.  A 
phantom  galleon  barely  visible  in  the  lower 
left  of  the  painting  may  have  been  an  at- 
tempt to  duplicate  a  galleon  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  Burgis  print,  which  he 
thought  better  of  and  removed  so  that  it 
would  not  conflict  with  the  pastoral  scene. 
Although  the  painting  would  have  been 
done  in  the  studio,  Smibert  certainly  must 
have  gone  on  more  than  one  occasion  to 
Noddles  Island — where  sheep  grazed,  as 
they  often  did  on  out  islands — to  see  the 
view  for  himself.  In  his  arranging  of  the 
elements  of  the  painting,  the  architect's 
eye  as  well  as  the  painter's  sensibility  was 
at  work.  A  city  then  made  of  wood,  brick, 
and  stone,  Boston  was  dark  brown,  clay 
red,  and  gray,  and  Smibert  rendered  each 
building  accurately,  from  the  color  of  the 
construction  material  to  the  number  of 
dormer  windows  and  chimneys.  And  again 
the  whole  scene  is  washed  with  the  fresh- 
ness of  morning  light. 

Long  Wharf,  which  projects  far  into  the 
harbor  (left  of  center),  is  shown  built  up 
with  structures  of  domestic  proportions 
rather  than  the  warehouses  of  the  next 
century.  Among  these  houses  on  Long 
Wharf  was  the  tobacco  shop  of  Richard 
and  Mary  Singleton  Copley,  whose  son, 
the  artist  John  Singleton  Copley,  was  born 
on  July  3,  1738,  the  very  summer  Smibert 
was  at  work  on  his  painting.  It  was  that 
year  when  Peter  Faneuil  inherited  the  large 
brick  Faneuil  house,  seen  at  the  base  of 
Beacon  Hill,  from  his  French  Huguenot 
uncle.  When  it  came  time  to  work  out  the 
plans  for  Faneuil  Hall,  Smibert's  famil- 
iarity with  the  view  must  have  made  him 
aware  of  how  striking  would  be  the  pres- 
ence of  a  building  of  the  imposing  pro- 
portions he  planned. 
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Discover  an  America  that 
Americans  haverft  discovered  yet. 

Off  the  coast  of  Ecuador  in  South  America  sit  islands  filled 

with  flora  and  fauna  so  unspoiled,  they  provided  the  key  to  Darwin 

in  forming  his  theory  of  evolution.  The  Galapagos  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

See  your  Travel  Agent  and  pick  up  Eastern's  beautiful  color  brochure. 
And  discover  another  America  the  beautiful.  South  America. 


The  worldwide 
popularity  of 
Steiff  bears 
keeps  on 
growing. 
Collectible 
and  lovable, 
they're  from 
the  creator 
of  the  original 
Teddy  Bear, 
and  handmade 
in  Germany, 
since  1903. 
Ask  for  the 
authentic 
Button-In-Ear 
brand  at  fine 
toy  and 
department 
stores. 

BUTTON  IN  EAR 


The  bear  market  is  bullish. 
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Legend  compels  us  to  shore  perfection  with  others! 


Our  18th  Century  Lopis  Screen 
depicts  o  perfect  gothering-of  the 
perfect.  Duddho's  disciples  or  Lohon 
are  reported  to  hove  attained 
perfection.  Once  more,  they  are 
capable  of  passing  along  this 
quality  to  others,  we  refuse  to 
detour  their  course.  This  well- 
carved  piece  measures  12  inches 
high  by  9  inches  wide.  The  reverse 
carries  a  delicately  engraved 
inscription  of  the  virtues  of  Lohon. 
Set  on  a  gilt  bronze  stand,  its  com- 
manding presence  is  undeniable. 


DISCOVERY 


Abbott  Lowell  Cummings,  executive 
director  of  the  Society  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  New  England  Antiquities,  speaks 
of  the  value  of  the  newly  discovered  Smi- 
bert  painting  in  clarifying  the  relations 
between  important  early-eighteenth-cen- 
tury houses  hidden  in  later  views.  The 
signal  beacon  that  gave  Beacon  Hill  its 
name  is  visible  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  a 
sort  of  tripod  with  a  ladderlike  post  ex- 
tending from  it  that  may  have  supported 
a  bucket  of  burning  pitch.  Its  purpose  can 
only  be  conjectured;  perhaps  it  was  used 
to  send  messages  such  as  military  warn- 
ings and  navigational  instructions. 

NEW  WORLD  HARMONIES 

Mysterious  though  the  nature  of  the  fel- 
lowship between  the  figures  that  stand  in 
the  foreground  of  Smibert's  view  may  seem 
now,  the  artist  had  a  purpose  in  portraying 
quiet  intimacy  as  opposed  to  the  formal 
relationships  shown  in  a  portrait  he  painted 
of  the  Bermuda  group  in  1729.  There  is 
something  in  the  pastoral  scene,  in  the 
red,  Prussian  blue,  saffron  yellow,  and 
brown  of  the  costumes  and  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  sky — scudding  white  clouds 
against  a  medium  blue  and  a  horizon 
flushed  with  pink — that  makes  one  think 
of  Nicolas  Poussin's  The  Arcadian  Shep- 
herds. It  comes  therefore  as  no  surprise 
to  learn  that  one  of  Smibert's  copies  was 
of  Poussin's  The  Continence  ofScipio,  now 
in  the  Bowdoin  College  Museum  of  Art, 
and  to  note  that  the  red  costume  of  Pous- 
sin's prince  is  draped  like  the  Indian's  in 
Smibert's  view,  while  next  to  him  a  woman 


Smibert's  wife,  Mary  Williams, 
great-granddaughter  of  the  poet 
Anne  Bradstreet,  ca.  1730. 
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Americans  haven't  discovered  yet. 

In  Peru,  there  is  a  city  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  built 

5800  years  before  Columbus  landed  at  North  America.  It's  the  mysterious, 

wondrous  fortress  city  of  Machu  Picchu,  the  lost  city  of  the  Incas. 

See  your  Travel  Agent  and  pick  up  Eastern's  beautiful  color  brochure. 
And  discover  another  America  the  beautiful.  South  America. 


A  small  sampling  of 


collection  of  Victorian  Silver  Plate: 

A)  Egg  coddler,  circa  1875,  $150; 

B)  two  piece  fish  set,  circa  1870,  $165; 

C)  toast  rack  butter  dish  set, 

circa  1875,  $165;  D)  cake  basket, 

circa  1865,  $225;  E)  cut  glass  and 

silver  plate  biscuit  box,  circa  1875,  $700. 
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54th  Street, 
istbury,  L.L: 
Vayne,  N.J.  0 
'  State  ca 


our  New  York  City  or  800  numbers. 

212)  758-6660. 
"II,  Paramus,  N.J.: 

'brook  Mali). 

3-2326. 


DISCOVERY 


There  is  something  in  the 
scene  that  makes  one  think 
of  Poussin. 


wears  the  same  saffron  yellow  as  Smi- 
bert's Indian  woman. 

The  colonial  couple  are  like  the  subjects 
of  Smibert's  portraits,  except  that  more 
clothes  are  visible:  the  flattish  hat,  the 
knee  breeches,  the  silver  shoe  buckles. 
The  seated  woman  in  blue,  leaning  on  her 
left  hand,  resembles  his  1733  portrait  of 
Mrs.  John  Erving,  dressed  in  blue-green 
with  her  left  hand  on  the  chair  arm. 

The  scene  of  quiet  contentment  no  doubt 
represents  Berkeley's  vision  of  extending 
enlightened  knowledge  to  the  Indians.  It 
was  a  vision  Smibert  shared.  The  domi- 
nant figure  extends  his  arm  to  the  sea, 
the  source  of  colonial  prosperity.  In  time, 
this  painting  may  well  symbolize  its  pe- 
riod as  other  American  paintings,  espe- 
cially of  the  nineteenth  century,  have  done 
theirs — like  Emanuel  Leutze's  Westward 
the  Course  of  Empire,  or  Thomas  Cole's 
visionary  The  Architect's  Dream.  On  the 
penultimate  page  of  his  notebook  Smibert 
quotes  two  lines  that  could  be  a  caption 
for  his  "vew  of  Boston":  "Here  flourish 
learning  trade  &  wealth  increas  /  The  hapy 
fruits  of  liberty  and  peace." 

Looking  at  this  same  view  in  the  late 
twentieth  century  from  what  is  now  East 
Boston,  one  notes  how  the  tonalities  of 
the  city  have  remained  the  same,  while 
materials  have  of  course  changed:  brown 
Cor-ten  steel,  rosy  beige  granite,  gray 
reinforced  concrete,  glass,  and,  always, 
brick.  Although  the  hills  are  still  partially 
visible  and  the  wharves  have  been  re- 
stored, the  skyscrapers  have  eclipsed  Smi- 
bert's Boston,  with  one  major,  appropri- 
ate exception.  The  attenuated  spire  of  Old 
North  Church,  at  the  extreme  right  of  the 
painting,  made  famous  by  Paul  Revere's 
ride  and  Longfellow's  poem,  survives 
among  the  smokestacks. 

And  finally,  changed  though  the  con- 
figuration of  the  skyline  may  be  since  that 
summer  when  Smibert  stood  on  the  hill- 
side and  looked  across  the  inner  harbor, 
time  has  done  little  to  alter  the  pleasing 
aspect  of  the  sailboats  skimming  across 
the  water — as  so  many  were  indeed  doing 
on  a  recent  blustery  day.D 

Smibert's  View  is  in  the  show  "American 
Landscape  Tradition,'  'at  the  Cedar  Rapids 
(Iowa)  Museum  of  Art  unti I  January  10. 


Discover  an  America  that 
Americans  haven't  discovered  yet. 

Just  a  few  waves  away  from  Panama,  rests  an  island  resort 

fringed  by  powdery  beaches  and  palm  trees.  It's  called  Contadora. 

And  it's  one  of  the  world's  great  pearls. 

See  your  Travel  Agent  and  pick  up  Eastern's  beautiful  color  brochure. 
And  discover  another  America  the  beautiful.  Latin  America. 
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A  rare  and  beautiful  small  Sheraton  mahogany  breakfront  bookcase. 
The  whole  of  magnificent  crotch  and  flame  grain  timbers  and  fabulous 
rich  color.  The  veneered  astragal  doors  strung  with  holly  and  with  fan 
inlay  decoration  at  top  and  base  of  each.  Cupboards  at  each  side  of  the 
base  and  the  central  section  with  eight  drawers,  the  upper  left  of  which 
opens  to  a  small  desk.  Shown  with  glass  shelves  for  display  but  the 
original  wooden  shelves  with  molded  front  edges  are  included. 
England,  Circa  1785-1795.  Just  88-Y4"  high,  94"  long  and  \%Vi"  deep  at 
the  ends  and  23'/:"  deep  at  the  center. 
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INCORPORATED 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  assist  you  in 

obtaining  items  suited  to  your  specific  needs. 

4839  DEL  RAY  AVENUE 

BETHESDA,  MARYLAND  20814 

TELEPHONE  (301)  654-6665 

8424  MELROSE  PLACE 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA  90069 

TELEPHONE  (213)  655-5438 

TURDAY,  70  a.m. -5  p.m. 
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Service  Available 
ia         Mr  William  Wallace— Los  Angeles 
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FOCUS 


UNRETRACTABLE  QUALITY 

Pens  and  pencils  of  elegantly  simple  design  with 

a  lifetime  guarantee  are  the  signature  of  A.  T.  Cross, 

in  Rhode  Island. 

By  Stephan  Wilkinson 


Penmanship  has  been  pattered  into  in- 
scrutability by  billions  of  typewriter  keys 
and  computer  printouts.  The  world  is 
flooded  with  felt  tips,  and  nobody  re- 
members what  a  nib  is.  Yet  one  American 
firm  has  only  black  ink  to  show  for  man- 
ufacturing nothing  but  "fine  writing  in- 
struments" and  indeed  is  on  the  verge  of 
bringing  back  that  calligraphic  buggy  whip 
the  fountain  pen. 

While  other  American  industries  dig 
their  own  graves  with  shovels  marked 
"poor  quality  control"  and  "planned  ob- 
solescence," the  A.  T.  Cross  Company 
does  its  conservative,  carefully  limited  work 
so  well  that  it  confidently  offers  one  of 
the  only  absolute  lifetime  guarantees  in 
the  world.  And  while  American  execu- 
tives ponder  Theory  Z  and  Japanese  man- 
agement techniques,  the  Cross  reputation 
glows  nowhere  more  brightly  than  in  Ja- 
pan, where  a  Cross  pen-and-pencil  set  is 
a  pocket  status  symbol. 

There  are  more  expensive  pens  and  me- 
chanical pencils  than  the  ones  Cross  man- 
ufactures, but  there  are  probably  none  bet- 
ter. Beneath  every  exterior — be  it  the  $600 
fourteen-karat-gold  pen  or  the  identically 
shaped  $10  chrome  proles — the  two  dozen 
precise  mechanical  bits  are  utterly  the 
same.  "If  we  wanted  to  do  it  differently 
and  sell  inexpensive  writing  instruments, 
how  would  we  tell  half  the  work  force  to 
leave  out  quality?"  asks  Bradford  R.  Boss, 
chief  executive  officer  of  Cross. 

A  LEADEN  HERITAGE 

Cross  makes  much  of  its 
tory — a   past   that   stretches 
founding,   m  Providence.   Rhode 
by  the  British  immigrant  tinkerer  Alonzo 
T.  Cross — but  the  present  success  of  the 
firm  is  based  on  more  recent  events.  Old 
Alonzo  literally  made  his  mark  with  the 
invention  of  the  propel-repel  mechanism. 


Stephan  Wilkinson  writes  nii, ■■. 
cles  on  a  typewriter  anil  liln< 
a  Cross  pen.  His  films  Inn 
Academy  Award  nominations. 


Some  of  Cross's  favorites  (from  top): 
Alonzo's  metal  pencil  case  (1846); 
"clutch-type"  pencil  (1870);  stylo- 
graphic  pen  (1879);  and  a  trio  of  con- 
temporary classics. 

the  screwlike  device  that  extends  and  re- 
tracts the  lead  in  a  mechanical  pencil.  In 
the  early  days.  Cross's  company  made  not 
only  fancy  propel-repel  pencils  but  also 
decorative  metal  covers  for  simple  wooden 
pencils — chased,  filigreed,  and  engraved 
tubes  of  brass,  silver,  and  gold.  It  also 
cranked  out  toothpick  holders,  thermom- 
eter cases,  fountain  pens,  cigar  piercers, 
propel-repel  pocket  swizzle  sticks — any- 
thing tubular — and  made  forays  into  the 
cuff-link,  key-fob,  and  cigarette-lighter 
ets.  A.  T.  Cross  was  just  another  of 
land's  many  bangle-and-jewelry 
in  a  small,  specialized  sea 

of  today's  Cross  writing 
simple  mechanical  pencil 
called  the  to  commemorate  the 

company's  uindre    years,  was  intro- 

duced in  19-  it  was  1  rdly  an  overnight 
success,  for  th  half  |  pen,  developed 
during  World  War  I!  replace  the  more 
demanding    fountai       >en,    was   soon   to 


change  the  entire  writing-instrument  in- 
dustry. By  the  beginning  of  the  1950s, 
sales  of  Cross  pencils,  elegant  as  they  were, 
had  been  decimated  by  their  indelible  and 
cheaper  rivals. 

One  management  visionary,  however, 
saw  that  the  moribund  pencil's  propel- 
repel  mechanism  could  easily  be  modified 
to  make  something  new — a  precise  re- 
tractable ballpoint  companion  for  the 
Century.  By  the  late  fifties  Cross  had 
something  of  a  lock  on  the  market  for  the 
perfectly  matched  braces  of  shiny  metal. 
Having  found  products  with  such  univer- 
sal appeal,  the  company's  president,  El- 
lery  Boss,  and  his  brother,  W.  R.  Boss, 
Jr.  (Bradford's  father),  determined  that 
Cross  should  settle  down  to  make  nothing 
but  a  small  family  of  ballpoint  pens,  pen- 
cils, and  pairs  with  virtually  identical  slim 
lines. 

Part  of  the  company's  success  today  is 
that  it  reaps  the  economies  of  having  a 
single  product  that  can  be  as  precisely 
manufactured  in  precious  metal  as  in 
practical  alloys.  "We're  not  perfect,"  says 
the  Cross  marketing  vice-president,  Rich- 
ard B.  Walls,  "but  we're  working  on  it." 
Just  the  sort  of  thing  a  marketing  VP  would 
say,  but  the  truth  is  that  perfection  is  an 
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CONNOISSEUR 


McUUIKh 

For  contemporary  furniture, 
handmade  and  collectable,  visit 
a  McGuire  showroom.  For  a 
36-page,  full-color  booklet,  send 
$3.00  to  McGuire,  Dept.C12-82, 
38  Hotaling,  Jackson  Square, 
San  Francisco,  CA  94111. 

Other  showrooms: 
New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago 
Boston,  Miami,  Atlanta,  Dallas, 
Seattle,  Portland,  Denver. 
International:  Belgium,  Canada, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Greece, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  West  Germany. 
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On  the  manufacturing  and  assembly 
lines  at  the  Cross  factory,  the  tool  of 
choice  is  the  human  hand. 


economic  necessity  for  Cross.  The  com- 
pany guarantees  all  its  writing  instru- 
ments forever,  no  questions  asked. 

Until  perfection  is  achieved,  the  Cross 
service  department  does  process  a  stead) 
flow  of  pens  and  pencils  sent  in  for  repair 
and  renovation — less  than  2  percent  ol 
total  production — plus  a  wide  selection  of 
competitors'  pens  and  battered  Mark  Cross 
briefcases  submitted  by  optimistic  own- 
ers. The  legitimate  Cross  instruments  arc 
repaired  or  replaced  and  returned  within 
three  days.  (Some  are  so  old  or  unusual 
that  the  company  tries  to  buy  them  for  its 
considerable  collection  of  antique  Cross 
writing  instruments.)  Cross  has  replaced 
several  policemen's  pens  that  stopped  bul- 
lets and,  recently,  one  over  which  a  care- 
less owner  had  backed  his  car.  The  com- 
pany tries  to  resuscitate  the  returned  unit, 
or  if  it  is  beyond  repair  will  ship  out  a 
new  one.  "We  make  an  awful  lot  of  friends 
when  we  send  them  back  a  brand-new 
pen,"  says  the  president,  Russell  A.  Boss, 
"although  we  don't  tell  them  it's  not  their 
old  one." 

A  robotics  engineer  would  be  amused 
by  the  manufacturing  and  assembly  lines 
at  the  Cross  factory,  for  the  tool  of  choice 
is  the  human  hand.  There  is  little  mass 
production  and  lots  of  people.  Nearly  all 
of  them  work  on  only  one  tiny  component 
at  a  time — shaping  a  pocket  clip,  knurling 
a  pen  barrel,  inserting  a  lead  into  a  fin- 
ished pencil,  pressing  the  dot  of  silver  or 
gold  into  the  very  top  of  the  pen  so  that 
a  glance  makes  it  apparent  which  is  the 
pen  and  which  the  pencil. 

Few   parts  are  produced  in  multiples. 

and  even  the  machines  that  digest  vast 

quantities  of  raw   material  are  carefully 

tended,  their  output  constantly  inspected 

One  ol  them  sands  down  pencil  erasers 

to  the  precise- within- .004-inch  diameter 

required  by  Cross  standards.  A  roomful 

.ices  test  to  exhaustion  gangs 

•  i  t  dozens 

tep 

slow '  • 

.  w  he 
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Each  cartridge  is  hand  tested  before 
being  inserted  into  a  new  pen.  Then, 
applying  the  tip  is  virtually  a  surgical 
procedure,  followed  by  several  twists 
to  assure  that  the  mechanism  works. 

hands  are  twisting  and  untwisting  propel- 
repel  mechanisms,  reflexively  exercising 
and  double-checking  the  device  that  is  at 
the  heart  of  Cross's  welfare. 

The  hands  all  belong  to  people  who  seem 
remarkably  fond  of  their  firm  despite  the 
drudgery  of  repetitive  assembly-line  work, 
and  the  company's  benefits  are  charm- 


ingly personal — fat  bonuses,  impressive 
gifts  at  Christmastime  and  before  summer 
vacation,  a  handsome  executive/blue-col- 
lar dining  room  for  all,  no  time  clocks,  a 
profit-sharing  plan. 

A  company  where  quality  comes  first, 
whose  1,500  loyal  employees  frequently 
consider  themselves  lifetime  members  of 
"the  Cross  family" — it  sounds  suspi- 
cious: could  it  be  that  A.  T.  Cross  is  se- 
cretly a  Japanese  company? 

"We've  been  around  for  136  years," 
laughs  Richard  Walls,  "so  maybe  it's  the 
Japanese  who  have  Cross  companies. "□ 


CROSS  MAKES  ITS  POINT 


Cross  recently — and  with  typical  cau- 
tion— introduced  overseas  a  product 
that  is  its  biggest  challenge  yet:  a  lux- 
ury fountain  pen,  every  nib  hand  pol- 
ished, its  barrel  packed  with  almost 
150  minute  components  to  be  guaran- 
teed for  eternity.  Six  years  in  concep- 
tualization, another  four  in  final  devel- 
opment, the  fountain  pen  will  go  on 
sale  in  the  United  States  in  1984  for  at 
least  S 1 50.  if  all  goes  well.  The  pen 
has  been  test  marketed  in  Japan  and 
Canada  as  well  as  in  France,  where 
the  imperious  Mont  Blanc  and  home- 
grown S.  T.  Dupont  pens  are  so  fa- 


vored, and  early  reports  are  glowing. 
"The  quality  that  goes  into  making 
the  fountain  pen.  1  have  to  say  it's 
overkill,"  admits  a  Cross  designer. 
Jens  von  Edler. 

Though  the  introduction  of  the  ball- 
point dried  up  the  inkwells  of  America 
almost  instantly,  in  Europe  such  pens 
are  still  thought  of  as  mere  jotters.  Se- 
rious work  requires  a  nib.  "A  ballpoint 
slips  and  slides  across  the  page,"  von 
Edler  says.  "But  with  a  fountain  pen, 
you're  always  conscious  of  what  you 
write — conscious  of  the  fact  that 
you're  laying  down  ink  for  posterity." 


CONNOISSEUR 


R     I     C    C    O     • 

JOHNSON 

GALLERY 


19th  Century.  Polychromed  wood. 

An  almost  identical  sculpture,  and  possibly 
the  mate  to  this  example,  is  illustrated  in 
"Folk  Sculpture  USA",  catalogue  of  the 
Brooklyn  Museum  show  of  Folk  Sculpture. 

This  superb  sculpture  has  been  in  only  two 
private  collections  in  Maine  for  over  95 
years. 


Provenance  available 


-:■;■;.■   ■.;■-'  ..    *  , 


We  are  pleased  to  offer  for  sale,  "The  Rattlesnake,"  an 
original  Frederic  Remington,  with  excellent  provenance, 
or,  its'  superb  full  size  museum  quality  after-cast  from  our 
foundry  in  limited  edition. 

The  only  difference  is  the  price. 


We  are  specialists  in  fine  bronzes,  casting  and  restoration, 
and  offer  other  Remingtons.  Single  casting  service  of  sculpture 
prior  to  sale  or  donation,  for  insurance  purposes,  or  for  estate 
settlements.  Sculpture  leasing  programs  available. 


lers.  Inquiries  invited. 


CHRISTINE  ROUSSEL  INC. 

STREET     NEW  YORK     NEW  YOilf  10019    212-397-0810    TLX  669150  ROUSSEL 


r 
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Ansoumana  Diedhiou        The  Ravens 


Tapestry 


Contemporary  Artists  from 

The  Republic  of 

SENEGAL 

First  comprehensive  exhibition  in  the  United  States  available  for  acquisition 

Exclusive  Representation  of  Tapestries 
from  the  Manufacturers  Senegalaises  des  Arts  Decoratifs. 

also  featuring 

AMADOU  SECK  MBOR  FAYE         THEODORE  DIOUF 

SPECIAL  COLLECTION  OF  GLASS  PAINTINGS 

December  7  through  December  31 

WALLY  F1NDLAY  GALLERIES  NEW  YORK 

17  EAST  57  STREET,  NEW  YORK  10022 
HOURS:  MONDAY  THROUGH  SATURDAY  10  A.M.  TO  6  P.M. 

TELEPHONE-  212/421-5390 
©  THE  BORYNACK  CORPORATION.  NEW  YORK 
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A  delightful  love  seat 
complete  with  the  bear  necessities. 


>*. 
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Newel. 


■argest  and  most  extraordinary 
Iflue  resource  in  the  world. 


-York,  N.Y.  10022  fym$ks-l970 


c  c  t! 


SUMMER  HOUSE  F8«E  ARTS/ 424  Arroyo 


•c.  Santa  Fc.  New  Mexico'87501  ■.  505Y- 


RICHARD  GREEN 


i*&\ 


36  Dover  Street 
London  W1X4JQ 
01-491  3277/493  7997 
Telex:  25796  GREEN  G 


Christmas  Exhibition 
Victorian  Paintings 
and  Watercolours 
under £5000 


Daily  10.00-6.00 
Saturdays  10.00-12.30 

25  November  -  23  December 


David  Bates  (fl.  1868-1909) 

'Near  Tan-y-BwIch  Hotel,  Capel  Curig, 

N.Wales" 

Signed  and  inscribed  on  reverse 

Canvas:  18x24in/46x61  cm 


Robert  Alexander  Hillingford  (fl.  1864-1893) 

French  cavalry  repulsed  by  the  British  Squares 

at  Waterloo 

Signed 

Canvas:  18x24in/46x61cm 


Frank  Moss  Bennett  (1874-1953) 

"Les  Litterateurs,  The  Plantin  Museum, 

Antwerp" 

Signed  and  dated  1951/2 

Canvas:  15x20in'/38x51cm 


James  Hardy  Jnr  (1832-1889) 
The  pet  rabbit 

Signed  with  initials  and  dated  '68 
Panel:  6x8in/15.2x20.3cm 


Fully  illust 


:juest,  price  £2.00  including  postage.  $5.00  including  airmail  postage. 


EUBLES-   LUM   I  H  AJ   R  E  S   •   O  B  J  E  T  S     D  '  A  R  T     19  0  0-19  30 
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Armoire  en  ebene  de  macassar et  ivoireparJ.E.  Rulhmann. 


ASHKENAZY  GALLERIES 


MANE-KATZ  (1894-1962)  "Young  Boy  Proying'Voil  25 W  x  21"  (65  x  53.5  cm)/1960  signed 

Fine  19th  and  20th  Century  Original  Oils,  Watercolors  and  Drawings  by: 


American  19th  Century 
Bietstadt,  Albert 
Cropsey,  Jasper  Francis 
Eilshemius,  Louis  Michael 
Millar,  Addison  T. 
Symons,  George  Gardner 
Wendt,  William 

20th  Century 
Albright,  Ivan  Leiorraine 
Burchfield,  Charles 
Dixon,  Maynard 
Francis.Sam 
Gross,  Chdim 
Hassam,  Ghilde  F. 
Jenkins,  Paul 
Koerner,  Henry 
MacDonald-Wright 
Moses,  Grandma 
Soyer,  Moses 
Soyer,  Raphael 
Steinberg,  Saul 
;,Stelta,  Frank 


- 


European  19th  Century 

Boudin,  Eugene 
Constant,  Benjamin 
Delacroix,  Eugene 
Diaz  de  la  Peha 
Dinet,  Alphonse-Etienne 
Dupre,  Jules 
Forain,  Jean-Louis 
Gerome,  Jean-Leon 
Gillot,  Eugene-Louis 
Guillaumet,  Gustave  Achille 
Guillemet,  Jean  B.A. 
Guys,  Constantine 
Hqrpignies,  Henri- Joseph 
Kaufman,  Isidor 
Le  Sidaner,  Henji 
Luce,  Mdximilien  .  '     ■ 
Mdkowsky,  Constantin 
Pdscin,  Jules 
Pissaro.,  Camille 
Redon,  Odilon 

'  :Pierre:Auguste 
Giulioy,.1;. '>,;;<■';  ■■ 


Styka,  Jan 
Thaulow,  Fritz 
Valadon,  Suzanne 
Vernet,  Carle 
Vernet,  Horace 
Vuillard,  Edouard 
West,  Edgar  E. 
Wierusz.Von  Kowalski 


20th  Century 
Bombois,  Camille 
Braque,  Georges 
Brayer,  Yves 
Chagall,  Marc 
Domergue,  Jean  Gabriel 
Duty,  Raoul 

Dunoyer  de  Segonzac 
Foujita,  Tsugouhara 
Gontcharova,  Natalia 
Kadar,  Bela 
Kisling,  Moise 
Larionov,  Mikhail 
Laurencin,  Marie 


Leger,  Fernand 
Lhote,  Andre 
Magritte,  Rene 
Mane-Katz 
Manguin,  Henri 
Massana 
Masson,  Andre 
Miro,  Joan 
Picasso,  Pablo 
Renault,  Abel 
Rouault,  Georges 
Rubin,  Reuven 
Survage,  Leopold 
Tchelitchew,  Pavel 
Utrillo,  Maurice 
Vlaminck,  Maurice  de 


Latin  American 
Cuevas,  Jose  Louis 
Friedeberg,  Pedro 
Galvan,  Jesus  Guerrero 
Merida,  Carlos 
Rivera,  Diego 
Siqueiros,  David  Alfaro 


i  M 


M  •  BHVERLY  H1LLSVC\LIK)RNIA  902.0  •  (213)  271-7777 


Arthur  G.  Dove 

(1880-1946) 

Tug  Boat 

Oil  km  metal  mounted  on  wood, 
16  x  "21  inches 

Signed  and  titled  on  stretcher: 
Tug  Boat.  Dace 
Painted  in  1927 

Exhibited:  The  Intimate  Gallery,  N.Y., 
Arhtur  0.  Dove  Paintings,  1927, 
1927-28,  no.  18 

Recorded:  Helen  Dove's  diary 
(four  entries,  Oct.-Nov.  1927) 


Berry-Hill  Galleries,  Inc. 


743  Fifth  Avenue,  at  57th  Street,  New  York  10022  •  (212)  371-6777 

Member  of  the  Art  Dealers  Association  of  America,  Inc. 
Member  of  the  National  Antique  and  Art  Dealers  Association  of  America ,  Inc. 


CHRISTMAS 

in  the  Hills 

by 
Will  Moses 


Original  oil  painting-$4000. 
(22"  x  14") 

This  beautiful,  primitive  painting  is 
also  available  as  a  lithograph.  A 
limited  edition  of  500  prints  has  been 
lovingly  reproduced,  each  signed  and 
numbered  by  the  artist.  Prompt 
delivery.  $55  each  plus  $2  postage  and 
handling.  Satisfaction  guaranteed! 

Mt.  Nebo  Gallery,  R.  R.  Box  243A, 
Grandma  Moses  Road,  Eagle  Bridge, 
New  York,  12057,  (518)686-5381. 
Other  Will  Moses  paintings  from  $500. 
Mastercard  and  Visa  accepted.  New 
York  residents  please  add  sales  tax. 


American  Silver 


Dominick  &  Haff 

Water  pitcher 
(1882) 


Constantine  Kollitus 

440  West  34th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y.  10001 

By  appointment  only  (212)  736-0947 


DECEMBER  1982 
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DAHL&SON 

I  have  opened  this  simp  for  my  son  Then.  I  want  nothing  from  it  mysell  except  lor  the 
pure  pleasure  ol  finding  and  handling  objects  of  great  quality  and  beauty  We  have  no 
intention  of  becoming  a  run-of-the-mill  country  antique  shop.  Our  things,  and  we 
already  have  plenty  of  them,  are  going  to  be  very  special  indeed.  Look,  for  example, 
at  these  girandoles.  Where  would  you  find  another  pair  like  them  '  — RoaldDahl 


A  pair  of  superb  Chinese  Chippendale giltwood girandoles.  Height  60" 


RoaldDahl 
•  Dahl 


n 


92  High  Street 

Great  Missenden 

Bucks.,  England 

Telephone:  Great  Missenden  (02406) 6427 


-•*.' 


Mlver 

I  by 

Robert  Garraixl 


Four  gilt  figurine  salts, 
:e  Victoria,  1855/6. 

They  are  from  a  set  of  eight, 
hich  have  been  added 

four  matching  salts  by  Sebastian 
•  Edward  VH,  1905. 
Heights  approximately 
7  inches.         ^r 
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Visit 


iatrard 


Christmas  Fayre 

rdm  December  1st. 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 

HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN 

GOLDSMITHS  &  CROWN  JEWELLERS, 

GARRARD  &  CO  LTD.  LONDON 

GARRARD 

The  Crown 
Jewellers 


■&SH1  STREET  LONDON  W1A  2JJ 
TELEPHONE:  01-734  7020 


A 


From  /iLvercamp 


to 


Z 


eeman 


Our  many  connections  with 
United  Kingdom  and 
European  private  owners 
enable  us  currently  to  locate 
and  sell  on  commission  at 
realistic  prices  for  the  Collector 
and  Connoisseur  Fine  and 
Important  Dutch  and  Flemish 
17th  century  Old  Master 
Paintings. 


JAN  VAN  GOYEN 

1596-1636 

The  Ruined  Church  at  Egmond 

Oil  on  panel,  monogrammed  and  dated 

1634  Lit.;  Dr  Hans-Ulnch  Beck,  cat. 

taisonne,  no.  G  926A 
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Valuations, 
restorations,  art 
historical  research  and 
certification  undertaken. 


JACOB  VAN  DER  MERCK 
1610-1664 
Still  Life  With  Peaches 

Oil  on  panel ,  signed,  7 1  x  90  cm 


Please  write  or  telephone: 

ALAN  JACOBS  GALLERY 

8  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S, 
LONDON  SW1 ,  ENGLAND. 

Tel:  01  -930  3709  for  details  of  services,  information  and 
photographs  of  artists  currently  available. 


I 
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THE  FOSSE  WAY 

STOW-ON-THE-WOLD 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

0451  30476 


An  exceptional  PAIR  of 

Regency  rosewood  sofa  tables 

crossbanded  in  coconut  palm  and  tulip  wood 

Length  55"        Depth  22"        Height  28|' 


JEREMY  LTD. 


255  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W.3 


Telephone:  01-352  0644 
01-352  3127 


Cables:  jh<kmiq_ue.  London,  s.w.3 


OPEN  ALL  DAY  SATURDAY 


Members  ofThe  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
FINEST  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  FURNI  I  IRK 


LlSH:LASTQUARTEROFTHE18thCENTURY: 
l  i  I  period  Bookcase/China  Cabinet  being  carried  out  in  selected,  figured 
iogaii\  v\  ithcrossbandingsofTulipwoodand  inlay  of  Boxwood  Stringing. 
it:6'  10"  (2m  08.  m).  Maxwidth:4'  I"(lm24cm),  Max  depth:  2'  0£"  (62cm).        Date:c.  1790 


MALLETT 

BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 
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A  very  unusual  mid- 19th  century  Gothic  breakfront  bookcase  in  the  manner  of 
Augustus  Pugin  with  metalwork  cresting  and  mouldings  and  decalcomania 
decoration  on  the  glass  doors. 

English  circa  1840 
Height  9'     Width  10'     Depth  1'  8f 


MAI  I  ETT  &  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD.,  4(1  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  W1Y  (IBS  TELEPHONE:  01-499  741 1  (5  lines) 
TELEX  2%92  f  :ABI  T.S    MALLETS!  )N  LONDON  Wl  Y  DBS  and  al  BOURDON  HOUSE,  2  DAVIES  STREET,  LONDON  W1Y  1  LJ 


Adler's 

Oriental 

Room 


One  of  the  most  selective 
and  discriminating  collec- 
tions of  Oriental  art  in  the 
South.  At  Adler's,  a  New 
Orleans  tradition  for  qual- 
ity and  service  since  1 898. 

Antique  Chinese  Porcelain 

Plate— Yung  Cheng  Period 

(1723-I73  5)A.D.  8V  W 

Originally  in  the  Royal 
Saxon  Collection, 
inventory  mark  on  reverse 
of  plate.  Similar  Plate  in 
Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  donated  by 
Queen  Victoria. 

Address  inquiries  to 

Drew  Andersen. 

Director.  Oriental  Room 

Coleman  E.  Adler  &  Sons 

722  Canal  Street 

New  Orleans,  La.  70130 

504-523-5292 


722  CANAL  STREET:  ]NEW  ORLEANS   LA,7013C 
504-523-5292 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THAT  SPECIAL 
"NEW  YEAR- 
GIFT 


"FOR  THE  SECURITY  MINDED"  A  white  chalcedony  carving  of  a  bulldog  with  ruby  eyes  by  Faberge  in  his  original  "kennel". 

"FOR  THE    NEW  LIFFE  MEMBER".  A  silver  vinaigrette  by  Nathaniel  Mills  with  a  view  of  the  Royal  Exchange  London  C.1344. 

"FOR  THE  CAMERA  ENTHUSIAST"  A  superb  miniature  enamelled  plate  camera.  Three  coloured  gold,  set  with  pearls,  by  Cartier  C.1  910. 

"TO  CUP  IT  ALL"  A  pair  of  Minton  Stirrup-Cups  C.1  840  from  a  collection  of  Stirrup- Cups 

"ALL  THE  BETTER  TO  SEE  YOU  WITH  MY  DEAR"  A  magnificent  pair  of  Faberge  diamond-set  gold  and  enamel  opera  glasses, 

"FOR  THOSE  WHO  LIKE  SOME  SPICE  WITH  THEIR  GAME"  A  pair  of  silver  pepper  &  salts  English.  C.1  895 


ararailfflgfararaE^ 


Magnificent  Tiffany  Lamps  and  Windows 

Saturday,  December  11  at  2:00  p.m.  approximately 

Catalogue  "Lotus,"  $13,  $15  by  mail.  For  further 

details,  please  contact  Alastair  Duncan  or  ,-TT     _«^ — .-. 

Nancy  McClelland  at  212/546-1084 .  ,V.;^ 

Part  of  a  three  catalogue  sale 

devoted  to  Important  Art  \r 

Nouveau  and  Art  Deco. 
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VI 


'Lotus" 


hristie's 

502  Park  Avenue,  New  Vbrk,  New  Vbrk  10022  212/546-1000 


Paul  Martini 

i/intiques  -  woms  of  Cnrt 


833  BROADWAY  (BETWEEN  12-13  STREETS) 

New  York  City  10003 
Telephone  21 2  982  5050 


16,  rueDrouot 

75009  Paris 

Telephone  770  26  24 


■«■-*** 


BUREAU  DU  ROI 


Signed  and  dated:  H.  DASSON  1875 

Sculptors:  AUBERT  &  DALLIERS 

Exhibited:  Exposition  Universelle  Paris  1878 

Collection:  Lord  &  Lady  Ashburton 


Edvard  Munch 


Separation  I, 1896,  Sch.  67 


Lithograph .  18  x  2216  inches. 


PREMIERE  EXHIBITION 

Edvard  Munch  (1863-1944) 

Paintings  and  Graphics 

November  16  through  December  22 

Tuesday  through  Saturday,  10  a.m. -6  p.m. 

Illustrated  catalogue,  $12.00 


alleri  Bellman 


41  East  57th  Street,  fifth  floor.  New  York,  New  York  10022  •  (212)  486-7944 
19th  and  20th  Century  Paintings  and  Graphics 


Winter  Exhibition  of 
Old  Master  Paintings 

6th-24th  December,  1982 


On  panel 


BONAVENTURA  PEETERS 
(Antwerp  1614-1652  Hoboken) 

Signed  with  initials  and  dated  1645 


57  x  102  cm 
(22i  x  40  inches) 


The  Exhibition  includes  works  by  the  following  artists: 


B.  van  Bassen 

A.  Hanneman 

G.  Rombouts 

A.  Begeyn 

M.  de  Hondecoeter 

S.  van  Ruisdael 

N.  Berchem 

J.  van  Kessel 

J.  Schoeff 

R.  Brakenburgh 

M.  van  Mierevelt 

M.  Schoevaerdts 

A.  van  Cuylenborch 

C.  Netscher 

J.  Steen 

B.  Graat 

J.  Porcellis 

P.  Wouwerman 

Johnny  \fon  Haeften 

13  Duke  Street,  St  James's,  London  SW1Y  6DB 
Telephone  (01-)  930  3062 
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BY    APPUINTMfNT 

ANTIQUE  DtALFR 

TO  THf    I   KT% 

QUI  r  N    MARY 


Slcvre  Gfig&bfi  and  GrntinetttaC  oiiwer.  cMvniatut*& 
csfniiq/ue  Heuteld.  &me  o/nuff-  JioxeS 


A  Charles  II  silver  tankard, 

maker  A.  L.,  London,  1671. 

Height:  5.25  inches. 

Weight:  21 .65  ounces. 


From  o  i 


'Ilth 


*&?  ^AQ,  JlL/jX^iS^    /VZs&r&dt 


Valuations  for  Probate,  Insurance  at     Division 

Telephone:  01-629  626:      Telegraphic  Addrnt"Eua       Lindtrn  W.I" 


"  TIL  DAWN"  by  Robert  Peak.  30"  x  22".  5  colors. 
Edition  of  150.  Paper:  Tan  Rives 

"  Til  Dawn"  is  Mr.  Peak's  first  stone 
lithograph  and  is  the  lithographic 
interpretation  of  the  painting  he  did  for 
the  movie  "Pennies  from  Heaven." 
Both  Mr.  Peak  and  Mr.  English  are 
well-known  contemporary  artists  with  their 
paintings  in  collections  here  in  America 
and  abroad. 

Join  the  O'Grady  Lithograph  Club  - 
purchase  3  lithographs  within  a  year  from 
a  selection  of  6  and  receive  the  third  one 
at  half  price. 

Send  for  free  brochures  featuring  O'Grady 
Galleries  lithographs. 

"Morning  Chores"  is  Mr.  English's  4th 
stone  lithograph,  his  interest  in  lithography 
spanning  several  years. 


y'Mark-Eri 
prvoflM 
TAW  x  19%".'Paper:'Gra^Riyies. 

O'GRADY  GALLERIES 

333  N.  MICHIGAN,  GHICAG6.IL  60601 

312/726-9833,-  ■,'    '■' ,;. M  ■:.:.•. 


Manheim  Galleries 
New  Orleans 

Established  IQig 

409  Royal  Street,  New  Orleans,  LA  70130 

(504)  568-1901 


San  Francisco 


Rare  Antique  Jade  Mountain 

Chien  Lung  period,  1736-1795  A.D. 

Height:  11 W  "high 

Appointment  Advisable 

. maUna,  iNc 

680 Madison  Avenue  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10021 
Telephone:  (2fb  593-0323 


New  Orleans 


This  bejeweled  sixteenth-century  Bavarian 

reliquary  cost  as  much  as  a  small  army  and  was  used 

like  one — for  mainly  political  ends. 

ST  GEORGE 
TRIUMPHANT 

By  Bruce  Livie 
Photographs  by  Wolf- Christian  von  der  Miilbe 


In  all  the  royal  and  church 
treasuries  of  Europe  there 
is  probably  no  precious  ob- 
ject with  a  more  magical 
presence  than  the  Saint 
George  reliquary  that  stands 
in  the  Schatzkammer  of  the 
Munich  Residenz.  Created 
in  the  last  decade  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  this  su- 
preme masterpiece  of  the 
goldsmith's,  lapidary's,  and 
enameler's  art  has  tradi- 
tionally been  revered  as  the 
guardian  genius  domus  of 
the  palace  and  chief  glory 
of  the  Bavarian  royal  col- 
lections. Oddly  enough,  it 
is  little  known  outside  of 
Germany. 

To  see  it  for  the  first  time 
is  to  be  dazzled.  The  vis- 
itor is  confronted  with  a  vi- 
sion, forceful  in  color  and 
never  quite  motionless 
through  the  bright  sparkle 
of  innumerable  jewels.  Al- 
though the  figure  and  base 
measure  exactly  fifty  centimeters  high  by 
thirty  centimeters  deep  (twenty  by  twelve 
inches),  the  reliquary  seems  to  defy  all 
dimensions,  dominating  its  surroundings 
with  sheer  splendor. 

Bruce  Livie  is  an  art  historian  and  owner 
of  the  Galerie  Arnoldi-Livie,  in  Munich. 


A    horse    of 
pearls,    rubies 


That  effect  is  in  part  a 
result  of  the  use  of  the  cost- 
liest materials.  In  1612  the 
Augsburg  diplomat  and  art 
dealer  Philipp  Hainhofer 
recorded  in  his  travel  diary 
an  official  valuation  of 
300,000  florins  for  the 
statuette,  a  sum  sufficient 
at  the  time  to  field  an  army. 
A  late-eighteenth-century 
inventory  lists  the  follow- 
ing: gold  equal  in  weight 
to  1,750  ducats;  36  large 
diamonds  at  40  carats;  2,613 
smaller  diamonds  at  330 
carats;  130  emeralds  at  150 
carats;  430  rubies  at  198 
carats;  and  4  outsized,  32 
large,  and  312  smaller 
pearls. 

Despite  its  apparent  riot 
of  detail,  the  Saint  George 
is  a  careful  composition, 
calculated  both  to  delight 
and  to  instruct  the  viewer's 
eye.  From  a  distance,  white 
light  radiates  from  the 
horse's  enameled  caparison,  patterned  with 
rows  of  table-cut  diamonds;  that  light  an- 
nounces the  harbinger  of  unearthly  pu- 
rity. Drawing  closer,  one  perceives  rider, 
horse,  and  dragon  as  ordered  tiers  of  color, 
blue  and  gold,  red  and  white,  and  red  and 
green  respectively.  The  knight  holds  a  rock- 
crystal  sword  in  a  threatening  gesture  which 


chalcedony, 
diamonds. 
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Despite  its  apparent  riot  of  detail,  this 

is  a  careful  composition,  calculated  to  delight  and 

to  instruct  the  viewer's  eye. 


The  elector  Maximilian  Is  coat  of  arms 
ornaments  the  reliquary's  base. 

closes  the  form  and  signifies  triumph  over 
his  vile  adversary,  recoiling  from  the  fatal 
thrust  of  a  shattered  lance.  A  trinity  of 
carved  ruby  plumes  topped  with  paragon 
pearls  shapes  the  silhouette.  The  calmly 
prancing  horse  is  made  of  chalcedony, 
carved  and  polished  with  an  almost  un- 
paralleled virtuosity;  and  the  dragon,  its 
maw  dripping  blood  red  rubies,  is  an  equal 
treasure.  Large  emeralds  in  raised  box  and 
cabochon  settings  encrust  the  reptile's  outer 
skin,  while  the  exposed  underbelly  pre- 
sents a  configuration  of  scales  in  white 
enamel  relief  punctuated  with  ruby  chips. 

A  symbolic  tour  de  force  was  achieved 
in  the  knight's  flamboyant  suit  of  armor. 
Bands  of  pave  sapphires  and  diamonds 
describe  fields  of  azure  blue  champleve 
enamel  over  gold  ornament,  in  exact  im- 
itation of  contemporary  artistry  in  metal- 
work.  The  reference  to  the  heraldic  colors 
of  the  Wittelsbach  dukes  of  Bavaria — blue 
and  white — is  unmistakable.  All  is  sub- 
ordinated, however,  to  a  predominant 
scheme  of  red  and  white,  appropriate  to 
the  cross  of  Saint  George. 

How  did  this  amazing  object  come  to 
be?  The  key  is  to  be  found  in  the  character 
of  Duke  Wilhelm  V  of  Bavaria,  who  com- 
bined an  insistent  display  of  luxury  in  the 
conduct  of  his  court  with  a  religious  life 
of   mystical    self-denial.    This    inherited 
fondness  tor  beautiful  things  nearly  caused 
state  bankruptcy  in  1575.  Sharp  censure 
from  his  spendthrift  father.  Albrecht  V, 
did  little  to  moderate  Ins  e> 
perhaps  of  moral  con 
turned  increasingly 
elaborate  religious  vessel  I 


in  the  Mass  and  private  delectation.  Spe- 
cial dispensation  pertaining  to  the  pos- 
session of  reliquaries  was  duly  obtained 
from  Pope  Gregory  Xlll  in  1577.  Wil- 
helm's  accession  to  the  dukedom  in  1579 
made  legitimate  this  enthusiasm. 

Pomp  and  Miniaturization 

Unusual  as  it  might  now  seem,  the  duke's 
passion  fit  its  times.  Fascination  with 
Kleinkunst — smaller  precious  objects — 
characterized  German  court  life  in  the  age 
of  Mannerism  and  the  early  Baroque.  The 
precedents  lie  in  Renaissance  Italy,  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  collections  of  the  Medici 
in  Florence  and  of  many  another  art-lov- 
ing potentate.  Translated  to  German  lands. 

The  dragon,  in  its  death  agonies,  writhes 
in  enameled  gold,  rubies,  and  emeralds. 
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the  original  humanist  and  antiquarian  mo- 
tivation of  princely  collecting  was  soon 
eclipsed  by  interest  in  the  rare,  the  exotic, 
and  the  exquisitely  crafted. 

Love  of  pomp  was  another  pronounced 
feature  of  the  German  courts.  In  Bavaria, 
the  popular  cult  of  Saint  George  gave  rise 
in  1496  to  the  founding  of  a  confraternity 
of  nobles  dedicated  to  the  ideals  associ- 
ated with  the  chivalric  saint. 

Like  its  older  English  counterpart,  the 
Order  of  the  Garter,  the  main  function  of 
this  Georgi-Hof-Erzbriiderschaft  was  cer- 
emonial. A  high  point  in  the  court  cal- 
endar was  the  procession  of  Corpus  Christi 
in  Munich,  in  which  an  official  group  from 
the  confraternity  paraded  with  costumed 
representatives  of  the  town  guilds.  Ac- 
companied by  fanfares  and  brightly  painted 
banners,  each  of  the  several  dozen  par- 
ticipants was  a  mounted  Saint  George  in 
full  armor.  No  color  other  than  red  and 
white  was  permitted,  and  the  nobles  com- 
peted fiercely  to  have  the  best  knightly 
armor:  a  suit  made  by  the  Augsburg  ar- 
morer Anton  Pfeffenhauser  in  1579  sur- 
vives at  Schloss  Berchtesgaden,  as  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  splendors  of  the 
procession.  The  climax  of  the  day  was  a 
High  Mass  in  the  Saint  George  Chapel  of 
the  Residenz. 

This  nostalgic  re-creation  of  late-medi- 
eval romance  assumed  deep  meaning  in 
the  Reformation.  The  Protestant  threat  to 
the  authority  of  the  church  and  her  secular 
allies  rapidly  became  of  paramount  con- 
cern to  the  central  European  powers.  From 
the  outset  of  Lutheranism,  Bavaria's  rul- 
ers remained  steadfast  adherents  of  the 
older  faith  and  lieges  to  the  Holy  Roman 
Emperor.  Protestant  sympathies  within  the 
nobility  were  suppressed,  the  Jesuit-led 
Counter-Reformation  actively  sponsored. 
The  dynasty  looked  to  Saint  George  as  a 
strong,  historically  compelling  symbol  of 
their  growing  role  as  defenders  of  the  faith, 
identifying   the    Virgin    Mary   with   the 

Radiating  an  immense  aura,  the  reliquary 
actually  measures  twenty  inches  high  by 
twelve  inches  deep. 
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The  knight's  flamboyant  suit  of 

armor  is  an  exact  imitation  of  contemporary 

artistry  in  metalwork. 


mythical  Libyan  princess  saved  from  the 
evil  dragon's  fangs  by  the  gallant  Cap- 
padocian  knight.  The  Legenda  Aurea,  by 
Jacobus  de  Voragine,  a  compilation  of  re- 
ligious apocrypha  from  the  thirteenth 
century  much  read  in  the  sixteenth,  be- 
stows on  Saint  George  the  title  "Defensor 
Mariae. " 

It  thus  could  hardly  have  been  more 
appropriate  that  in  1586  the  elector  and 
prince  bishop  of  Cologne  chose  to  honor 
his  older  brother  in  Munich  with  a  relic 
of  Saint  George,  a  bone,  hitherto  en- 
shrined in  a  Rhenish  monastery.  The  gift, 
in  return  for  military  and  diplomatic  aid, 
was  enthusiastically  received.  Duke  Wil- 
helm  hastened  to  commission  a  tropaion, 
or  image  of  the  martyr  victorious,  that 
would  outshine  all  reliquaries  in  his  own 
and  all  other  treasuries.  A  symbolic  focus 
for  both  the  ceremonies  of  the  Saint  George 
confraternity  and  Wittelsbach  policy  was 
also  intended. 

The  Unknown  Masters 

To  fulfill  this  fantastic  scheme  took  time 
and  a  collective  effort  of  a  rare  kind. 
Quantities  of  gems  were  secured  in  for- 
eign markets;  meanwhile  the  leading 
Munich  and  Augsburg  workshops  studied 
the  latest  techniques  in  gold  casting,  ap- 
plication of  enamels,  and  gem  cutting. 
Strangely,  the  names  of  the  artisans  in- 
volved are  unrecorded.  It  is  plausibly  as- 
sumed, however,  that  the  design  and  over- 
all supervision  stemmed  from  Friedrich 
Sustris,  a  versatile  Fleming  schooled  in 
Vasari's  academy  in  Florence.  Only  a 
highly  cosmopolitan  artist  could  have 
overseen  such  a  complex  work  requiring 
complete  mastery  ol  ments, 

scale,  and  relation  of  mass  to  detail. 

Two  models  from  the  remote  past  dom- 
inated the  conception  of  the  Saint  George. 
The  bronze  equestri 
of  the  Capitolinc  in  K 
Renaissance    prin  v    thi 
tions,  provided  the  typ 
Duke  Wilhelm  doubtless  \ 
ot  the  Goldenes  Km 
adorned  with  enamels  and  jewels  th 
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St.  George,  armored  with  gold  and  jewels, 
raises  his  rock-crystal  sword  in  triumph. 

executed  for  King  Charles  VI  of  France 
in  1403  and  was  then  sold  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  Duke  Ludwig  the  Bearded  of  Ba- 
varia-Ingolstadt. 

In  1597  Bavaria's  finances  were  once 
again  in  extreme  disarray,  inducing  the 
unhappy  Wilhelm  to  hand  over  the  throne 
and  the  completed  reliquary  to  his  heir, 
Maximilian  I.  In  person  more  sober  than 
his  father,  the  politically  ambitious  Max- 
imilian was  appreciative  of  the   inheri- 
tance; he  pursued  strategic  ends  well  served 
by  the  symbol  of  Saint  George.  Height- 
ened  tensions  in  central  Europe  and  Scan- 
inavia  were  pointing  inexorably  to  the 
disastrous  Thirty  Years'  War  of  1618^8. 
was  the  young  duke's  genius  to  foresee 
conflict — and  so  to  draw 


the  ultimate  advantage  to  the  Wittelsbach 
position. 

In  1609  Bavaria  became  head  of  the 
Catholic  League,  formed  to  oppose  the 
Protestant  forces  within  the  empire.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Maximilian  placed 
an  army  and  a  brilliant  commander  at  the 
disposal  of  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  But  he 
demanded  a  high  price  in  return:  elevation 
to  the  rank  of  elector,  thereby  to  join  the 
college  of  seven  German  princes  who 
nominally  "elected"  the  emperor  and 
constituted  the  inner  council  of  imperial 
deliberations.  Reluctantly,  in  1623,  the 
emperor  complied. 

To  commemorate  the  historic  advance 
in  Wittelsbach  fortunes,  Maximilian  com- 
missioned a  new  base  for  the  Saint  George 
reliquary.  Originally  of  ebony  with  ap- 
plied relief  ornamentation,  the  rectan- 
gular base  held  the  relic  and  served  as  a 
neutral  foil  for  the  glittering  statuette.  Now 
the  elector  wished  another,  far  grander 
interpretation,  for  which  he  turned  to  the 
major  artist  in  his  service,  the  sculptor 
Hans  Krumper. 

The  new  base,  completed  by  1641,  re- 
tains the  form  and  certain  relief  elements 
of  the  old.  Krumper's  design  presents  a 
compendium  of  Baroque  architectural  or- 
nament executed  in  silver  gilt,  enamel, 
and  precious  stones.  The  result  is  a  visual 
equivalent  to  the  statuette,  linking  the  name 
of  Maximilian  I  to  the  glory  of  the  Saint 
George  legend.  The  sculptural  program 
celebrates  knightly  virtues,  with  figures 
of  "Temperance"  and  "Wisdom,"  as  well 
as  "Vanitas,"  set  in  niches  at  both  ends. 
The  longer  sides  support  the  arms  of  Ba- 
varia and  Wittelsbach  rendered  in  sap- 
phires and  diamonds.  Beneath  a  garland 
of  rubies  and  pearls  is  this  proud  Latin 
inscription:  "Maximilian,  Count  Pala- 
tine, Duke  of  Bavaria,  Elector,  dedicated 
this  to  the  great  martyr  Saint  George,  pa- 
tron of  the  line  and  family." 

Duke  Wilhelm  had  devoted  his  most 
valuable  possession  to  sacred  purposes; 
the  new  elector  remade  it  into  a  monument 
in  miniature  to  himself  and  the  dynasty. 
The  era  of  absolutism  had  arrived. D 
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THE 
MAGIC  OF 
CARPETS 

The  auction-house 

expert  John  Edelmann 

believes  a  fine  Oriental 

carpet  is  the  most  exalted 

artwork  of  the  East;  he 

is  happy  to  explain  why. 

By  John  Cuadrado 


This  fine  Persian  Scrape 
(below),  with  typical  bold 
medallion  and  powerful 
arabesques,  sold  for  $22,000 
at  a  1980  auction  at 
Edelmann  Galleries  (above). 


At  a  small  gallery  on  East 
Seventy-seventh  Street, 
L  the  lights  on  occasion 
stay  lit  until  well  past  mid- 
night. Inside,  a  peculiar  chaos 
reigns.  While  the  gallery  mas- 
cot, a  seven-foot-long  boa 
constrictor  named  Cloudband, 
slithers  serenely  in  her  cage, 
elegantly  dressed  men  and 
women  gambol  about  on  their 
knees  like  kindergarten  chil- 
dren. At  the  center  of  the  com- 
motion stands  the  man  who  in- 
spires it:  John  C.  Edelmann, 
Oriental-rug  auctioneer  and 
expert.  The  handsome, 
bearded,  thirty-seven-year-old 
Edelmann  is  conducting  the 
course  on  rugs  and  carpets  that 
he  and  his  partner,  Robert  H. 
Kahn,  offer  each  month.  His 


eager  students  are  bending, 
kneading,  and  otherwise  ex- 
ploring several  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  worth  of  Persian, 
Caucasian,  and  Chinese  floor 
coverings,  gaining  the  hands- 
on  experience  that  Edelmann 
deems  fundamental  to  pos- 
sessing a  true  connoisseurship 
in  Oriental  rugs. 

Because  of  his  own  head- 


70/7:  Gallery  owner 
Edelmann  and  Rol» 
Above:  Their  silent  partner. 
Cloudband,  curls  up  on  a 
millefleur  Kirman. 


first  entry  into  the  field,  Edel- 
mann can  sympathize  with  the 
confusion  experienced  by 
newcomers  to  the  rug  world. 
In  1970  he  arrived  in  New  York 
with  long  hair  and  a  vintage 
Dodge  van  and  walked  into  the 
largest  art-auction  firm  in  the 
nation,  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet. 
With  only  limited  experience 
in  the  decorative  arts  and  none 
in  the  area  of  Oriental  rugs,  he 
somehow  talked  his  way  into 
a  job  as  an  auctioneer  at  PB 
84.  Learning  and  advancing 
quickly,  Edelmann  soon 
founded  the  Sotheby's  rug  de- 
partment, which  he  headed  for 
the  next  five  years.  Then,  in 
1979,  he  established  his  own 
auction  house,  John  C.  Edel- 
mann Galleries,  now  second 
only  to  Sotheby's  in  the  yearly 
volume  of  rug  sales.  Even  dur- 
ing the  current  recession,  the 
firm  has  been  successful 
enough  to  allow  Edelmann  to 
expand  his  quarters  to  include 
a  large  selling  floor  on  East 
Seventy-third  Street. 

in  the  space  of  about  a  dozen 

Edelmann  has  become 

nost   respected 

ompetitive 

boundless. 

its  and 

igisti- 

before 

(  s 


a  major  auction,  he  can  tire- 
lessly face  the  crowds  the  next 
day  at  any  one  of  his  gallery's 
twenty-six  yearly  sales.  Then. 
as  auctioneer,  he  continues  for 
an  exhausting  six  hours,  inton- 
ing a  rhythmic  litany  o\'  prices 
punctuated  only  by  the  rap  of 
his  hammer  and  endless  quips 
and  asides — "Yeah,  we  didn't 
think  that  one  would  sell 
either."  On  occasion,  he  will 
make  an  announcement  at  the 
end  of  a  sale  that  will  leave 
even  the  regulars  on  the  floor 
surprised  by  his  vigor:  he  must 
leave  immediately  to  conduct 
yet  another  auction,  out  of  state, 
that  very  evening. 

Edelmann  displayed  his  en- 
trepreneurial talent  at  an  early 
age.  While  still  in  his  teens  he 


antiques  in  the  meadow  beside 
his  Vermont  farmhouse.  Once 
he  was  smitten,  his  migration 
to  Sotheby's  and  the  establish- 
ment of  his  own  firm  became 
almost  inevitable. 

Robert  Kahn,  co-owner  of 
Edelmann  Galleries,  serves  as 
the  perfect  foil  for  his  partner. 
Articulate  and  soft-spoken,  he 
has  the  patience  and  tact  of  a 
diplomat  and  the  eye  of  a  true 
connoisseur.  Kahn  first  began 
acquiring  carpets  while  still  an 
undergraduate  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  As  his 
collection  developed,  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Edel- 
mann. who  in  1981  invited  him 
to  join  the  business.  The  team 
works.  Kahn's  subtlety  pro- 
vides  the    ideal    balance    for 
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engineered  a  successful  clam- 
ming business  at  the  New  Jer- 
sey shore,  moved  on  to  manage 
a  chain  of  clothing  stores  while 
a  student  at  the  University  of 
Vermont,  then  did  a  stint  as  a 
restaurateur  in  Vermont  and  in 
New  York  City  before  discov- 
ering his  calling.  Edelmann 
1  -came  enamored  of  the  auc- 
i  profession  while  selling  his 
collection   of  American 


Caucasian  rugs  such  as 
this  midnineteenth-century 
Kazak  were  woven  for 
warmth  and  color  by 
villagers  living  in  the  harsh 
mountains  between  the 
Black  and  Caspian  seas. 
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"We  are  seeing  an 
end  to  the  rug 
hysteria  and  a  return 
to  a  market  operating 
on  knowledge." 

Edelmann's  drive.  That  their 
backgrounds  are  so  similar — 
they  were  born  just  days  apart 
and  both  were  adopted  by  fam- 
ilies of  like  circumstance — 
seems  only  natural.  Over  the 
years  the  two  have  become 
close  friends;  they  even  live  on 
neighboring  vessels  at  Man- 
hattan's Seventy-ninth  Street 
Boat  Basin. 

Edelmann's  name  is  on  the 
door,  however,  and  customers 
turn  first  to  him;  it  is  his  per- 
sonality that  animates  the  gal- 
lery. His  forthright  manner 
engenders  an  almost  protec- 
tive loyalty  in  his  clientele.  For 
three  years  they  have  cheer- 
fully endured  the  inconven- 
iences of  the  cramped  gal- 
lery— Kahn  compares  it  to  the 
interior  of  a  crowded  taxi — in 
exchange  for  his  counsel  and 
special  courtesies.  On  occa- 
sion, this  attention  extends  even 
to  nighttime  telephone  calls 
from  Edelmann  instructing 
them  not  to  bid  on  a  particular 
carpet  because  of  undue  wear, 
or  because  of  his  instinctive 
feeling  that  the  rug  is  some- 
how not  for  them. 

End  of  the  Boom 

In  a  similar  manner,  Edel- 
mann is  notably  candid  in  his 
appraisal  of  the  difficulties 
sustained  by  the  Oriental-rug 
market  in  the  past  two  years — 
troubled  times  that  many  deal- 
ers are  reluctant  even  to  ac- 
knowledge. He  describes  a 
market  that  has  changed  dra- 
matically since  the  boom  years 
of  the  1970s.  At  that  time,  after 
decades  of  undervaluation. 
Oriental  carpets  caught  the 
public  imagination  with  an  in- 
tensity not  seen  since  early  in 
the  century.  Double-digit  in- 
flation, a  devalued  dollar,  the 
new  oil  wealth  of  OPEC,  and 
an  unprecedented  interest  in 
folk  art  and  collectibles  fueled 
price  increases  for  both  an- 


tique and  semi-antique  car- 
pets. A  superior  Kazak  rug 
worth  $2,500  in  1970  brought 
closer  to  $25,000  by  the  end 
of  the  decade,  and  prices  for 
top-quality  Heriz,  Tabriz,  and 
Kashan  carpets  seemed  to  know 
no  bounds.  Edelmann  himself 
had  set  an  international  auc- 
tion record  during  this  period 
with  the  sale  at  Sotheby's  of 
an  antique  silk  Heriz  for 


The  most  important  rug  yet 
to  come  up  for  auction  at 
Edelmann  Galleries  is  this 
Tabriz  medallion  and 
cartouche  carpet.  Woven  in 
1520,  it  is  valued  at  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 
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The  repeated  motif  woven 
into  this  unusual  Ottoman 
prayer  rug  represents 
mihrabs,  the  prayer  niches 
facing  Mecca  in  a  mosque. 

should  spend  at  least  six  months 
developing  an  "eye,"  cultivat- 
ing what  Edelmann  describes 
as  a  "sense  of  aesthetic  con- 
noisseurship."  Edelmann  urges 
beginners  to  see  the  best — 
museum  pieces  or  top  auction 
lots,  "ultimate  rugs"  in  terms 
of  color,  harmony,  balance,  and 
design — and  then  to  examine 
lesser  carpets.  In  this  way,  the 


$200,000.  This,  says  Edel- 
mann, was  a  "market  without 
fear,  seemingly  able  to  go  no- 
where but  up." 

The  inevitable  shakeout  came 
with  a  vengeance.  The  fall  of 
the  shah  pulled  all-important 
Iranian  buyers  out  of  the  mar- 
ket, and  though  strength  shifted 
from  the  elaborate  Persian  car- 
pets they  had  favored  to  tribal 
rugs,  a  more  generalized  de- 
cline became  apparent  by  the 
onset  of  1981 .  A  weakening  in- 
ternational economy  and  high 
interest  rates  forced  dealers  to 
reduce  inventories  and  lured 
buyers  away  from  collectibles 
into  interest-bearing  securi- 
ties. Meanwhile  a  stronger  dol- 
lar removed  another  major 
support  as  rugs  on  the  Amer- 
ican market  became  too  costly 
for  German  and  other  Euro- 
pean buyers.  The  result,  says 
Edelmann,  has  been  no  less 
than  a  "major  upheaval." 
"Auction  estimates  are  being 
lowered  all  the  time;  in  fact, 
for  a  long  while  they  could 
hardly  be  scaled  down  fast 
enough  to  keep  up  with  the  de- 
cline in  the  market." 

The  downturn  in  the  market 

Early-nineteenth-century 
Turkish  weavings  such  as  this 
Konya  prayer  rug  offer  the 
collector  sophisticated 
design,  rarity,  and  beauty  at 
a  relatively  modest  price. 


has  had  its  corrective  aspects 
as  well,  most  notably  the 
greater  selectivity  of  buyers  of 
Oriental  rugs  and  carpets. 
(Though  the  terms  are  often 
used  interchangeably,  strictly 
speaking,  a  rug  is  smaller  than 
six  feet  by  nine  feet,  while  a 
carpel  is  larger.)  Quality  has 
become  increasingly  impor- 
tant as  auction  prices  for  the 
finest  antique  rugs  and  carpets 
continue  to  rise.  Uneasy  still- 
ness reigns  in  the  shops  of  low- 
end  dealers  in  the  downtown 
"rug  market,"  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, but  business  remains  rel- 
atively good  for  such  top-of- 
the-line  New  York  dealers  as 
Vojtech  Blau,  Berdj  Abadjian, 
Dildarian,  and  Doris  Leslie 
Blau.  Edelmann  views  this 
readjustment  as  long  overdue. 
"With  the  market  booming, 
everything,  even  the  junk,  sold 
at  premium  prices.  Now  the 
confusion  about  what  is  good 
and  not  good  is  being  cleared 
up,"  he  observes. 

Whatever  the  immediate 
price  trend,  if  is  unlikely  that 
the  rug  market  of  the  1980s 
will  be  characterized  by  the  fast 
profits  of  the  1970s.  Oriental 
rugs  are  much  more  fully  val- 
ued today  than  they  were  be- 
fore the  boom,  and  investment 
has  become  a  long-term  ques- 
tion. Nonetheless,  Edelmann 
believes  that  the  softening  in 
prices  may  offer  a  second 
chance  for  discriminating  pri- 
vate buyers  who  were  prici  d 
out  of  the  market  during  the 
1970s.  "What  we  are  seeing  is 
an  end  to  the  rug  hysteria  and 


a  return  to  a  market  operating 
on  knowledge." 

It  is  for  this  selective  market 
that  Edelmann  and  Kahn  at- 
tempt to  prepare  the  students 
in  their  rug  course.  The  course 
is,  however,  only  a  first  step. 
Both  men  warn  students  not  to 
buy  at  the  first  auctions  they 
attend  or  from  the  first  dealers 
they  encounter.   Instead  they 


The  rhythmic  patterning 
and  brick  red  colors  of  this 
nineteenth-century  tribal 
door  hanging  are  typical  of 
rugs  of  the  Turkoman  group. 
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sharp,  garish  quality  of  certain 
synthetic  dyes  and  the  stan- 
dardized look  of  many  new 
Oriental  rugs  will  become  im- 
mediately apparent. 

As  an  art  form.  Oriental  rugs 
and  carpets  are  not  only  a  vi- 
sual but  also  a  tactile  experi- 
ence. For  Edelmann.  inspect- 
ing a  rug  quadrant  by  quadrant 
with  the  hands  is  essential:  "If 
you  won't  get  down  on  your 
knees  to  examine  a  rug  you  have 
no  right  to  buy  it  at  all."  This 
kind  of  scrutiny  is  expected  at 
dealers*  shops  and  auction 
houses.  For  this  reason  Edel- 
mann and  Kahn  advise  stu- 
dents to  seek  out  the  best  deal- 
ers in  their  areas,  to  subscribe 
to  auction  catalogues,  and  to 
attend  auction  exhibitions.  Here 
beginners  can  test  themselves 
by  analyzing  a  rug  or  carpet 
in  terms  of  its  design,  regional 
and  tribal  origin,  and  age. 


When  the  individual 
schooled  and  ready  to  buy. 
Edelmann  believes,  he  can  do 
far  better  in  terms  of  price  at 
auction,  where  he  avoids  the 
substantial  markup  o(  a  retail 
purchase.  But  as  Edelmann  ac- 
knowledges, a  fine  dealer  does 
offer  certain  advantages.  He 
has  the  time  to  provide  more 
guidance  than  even  the  most 
accessible  auction-house  ex- 
pert. Furthermore,  a  top  dealer 
carefully  selects  his  stock;  at 
auction,  it  is  the  buyer  who  must 
separate  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff.  "Finding  the  right  rug 
at  auction  is  the  major  task." 
warns  Edelmann.  "Be  ready 
to  work  or  you  are  not  ready 
for  auction." 

"Antiquing"  Means  Faking 

Edelmann  cautions  against  ho- 
tel and  airport  "distress"  auc- 
tions. Quality  is  often  poor,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  hold  such  itin- 
erant auctioneers  accountable 
after  a  sale.  Apart  from  his  own 
firm.  Edelmann  recommends 
such  houses  as  Sotheby  Parke 
Bernet  and  Christie's,  in  New 
York;  the  Robert  Skinner  Gal- 
lery, in  Boston;  Samuel  T. 
Freeman  &  Co..  in  Philadel- 
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Left:  The  gold  central  field  of 
this  Chinese  carpet,  ca. 
1800,  is  woven  in  a  bat  and 
meander  design.  Edelmann 
and  Kahn  believe  that  such 
top-quality  Chinese  weavings 
are  greatly  underpriced. 


phia;  Sloan's,  in  Washington. 
DC;  Morton's,  in  New  Or- 
leans; and  Butterfield's,  in  San 
Francisco.  Above  all  else, 
though,  he  urges  clients  to  ex- 
amine carpets  rigorously  be- 
fore bidding  and  to  seek  the 
advice  of  the  auction  expert, 
for  even  the  most  knowledge- 
able buyer  can  err  if  he  is  not 
sufficiently  careful.  As  evi- 
dence. Kahn  tells  of  a  mistake 
he  narrowly  avoided.  Several 
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years  ago  he  thought  that  he 
had  "discovered"  a  125-year- 
old  Turkish  rug  at  auction. 
Upon  looking  more  closely,  he 
realized  it  was  a  $700  Rou- 
manian copy  that  had  been 
"antiqued."  He  sat  silent  dur- 
ing the  bidding  as  the  rug  was 
snapped  up  by  a  prominent  New 
York  dealer  for  $8,500.  "He 
of  all  people  should  have  known 
better,  but  he  was  lazy  and 
tricked  himself." 


Perhaps  more  vexing  than 
the  question  of  where  to  buy 
is  that  of  what  to  buy.  Like  all 
acquiring  of  fine  art,  the  mat- 
ter is  inherently  subjective. 
Edelmann  and  Kahn  believe 
that  after  sufficient  exposure 
to  rugs  from  each  of  the  major 
weaving  areas— Turkey,  the 
Caucasus,  Persia,  central  Asia, 
and  China— clients  will  estab- 
lish their  own  preferences.  In- 
deed, though  both  men  insist 


This  superb  silk  Heriz  with 
six  prayer  compartments  and 
an  intricate  tree-of-life  design 
ending  in  fabulous  human 
and  animal  figures  sold  last 
year  at  Edelmann  Galleries 
for  $75,000. 


A  carpet  that 
succeeds  as  a  work 
of  art  is  inevitably  a 
wise  acquisition. 

on  the  importance  of  prepa- 
ration,   they    ultimately    urge 
Oriental-rug  purchasers  to  rely 
on  instinct.  "Buy  what  you  are 
absolutely  compelled  to  buy. 
Find  a  carpet  that  speaks  to 
you  the  moment  you  sec  it." 
Beyond  this,  Edelmann  sug- 
gests that  beginners  define  their 
goals  in  buying  a  rug  or  car- 
pet. Is  the  purchase  principally 
for  investment,   to   initiate   a 
collection,  or  to  furnish  a  room? 
Both  investors  and  collectors 
will  want  to  seek  out  the  finest 
available  examples  of  the 
groups  that  interest  them. 
Typically,  such  carpets  are  at 
least  one  hundred  years  old. 
They  exhibit  superb  coloration 
and  balance  and  are  in  exem- 
plary condition.  For  Kahn, 
these  are  the  carpets  that  em- 
body the  excitement  of  rugs 
from  the  Orient.   "When  we 
buy   Oriental   carpets,"    says 
Kahn,   "we  can  still  acquire 
human  greatness,  the  most  ex- 
alted artworks  of  the  East,  for 
relatively   little.   The   finest 
nineteenth-century       Mohta- 
sham  Kashan  carpet  may  sell 
for  $50,000  today.   Compare 
this  with  the  greatest  examples 
of   nineteenth-century    Euro- 
pean painting,  which  sell  for 
millions  of  dollars— the  price 
ratio  is  fifty  to  one.  Where  else 
but  in  the  Oriental-rug  market 
can  you  buy  a  Cezanne  for 
$50,000?" 

Those  buying  a  carpet  pri- 
marily as  a  furnishing  have  the 
greatest  latitude  in  making  their 
purchases.  More  than  inves- 
tors or  collectors,  they  can 
compromise  on  age,  design 
"purity,"  or  condition  in  order 
to  meet  budgetary  demands. 
They  can  acquire  otherwise 
exceptional  rugs  with  slight 
condition  problems,  or  they  can 
abandon  traditional  guidelines 
and  buy  a  "look."  For  exam- 
ple, a  carpet  that  has  been  re- 
duced in  size  is  something  an 
investor   or   serious   collector 
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II ,  shun.  And  yet. 
lot  mar 
of  the  carpet,  il  need 
.  regarded  as  a  mistake. 
As  Hdelmann  notes.  "There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  a  carpet 
that  has  bCcn  reduced  in  size 
or  any  other  less-than-great  rug 
for  that  matter— as  long  as  the 
buyer  knows  what  he  is  pur- 
chasing and  pays  a  'reduced' 
price." 

Even  in  the  context  of  to- 
day's weakened  market.  Hdel- 
mann remarks  that  "bargains" 
are  not  all  that  easy  to  define. 
One  strategy  that  can  prove 
wise  is  the  selective  acquisi- 
tion of  carpets  with  remedia- 
ble condition  problems.  The 
expert  repair  of  an  otherwise 
superior  carpet  with  a  small 
hole  not  only  provides  some- 
thing of  a  perfect  rug  at  a 
greatly  diminished  cost  but  also 
substantially  increases  the 
marketability    of   the   carpet. 

Another  possible  opportu- 
nity is  the  purchase  of  Beluch 
rugs  and  Afghan  kilims.  Be- 
cause of  the  turbulence  in  Af- 
ghanistan, the  market  has  had 
to  absorb  a  great  many  of  these, 
and  prices  remain  low.  Both 
Edelmann  and  Kahn  also  feel 
that  pre- 1850  Turkish  and  Chi- 
nese weavings  are  under- 
priced.  As  Edelmann  points 
out,  "The  amount  of  money  it 
takes  to  purchase  a  great  Chi- 
nese carpet  is  lower  than  that 
necessary  to  buy  any  other  type 
These  are  extraordinary  rugs. 
the  kind  seen  in  rug  books  and 
museums,  and  they  are  still  af- 
fordable." 

The  outlook  for  the  Orien- 
tal-rug market  lor  the  1980s  is 
unclear,  but  if  the  past  two  years 
are  any  indication,  it  will  not 
move  forward  in  the  perfect, 
unbroken  cadence  n 
decade.   In  this  uncertai 
vironment,  Bdelma 
one    final    counsel.    "Buy 
beauty."  Whether  that  I 
is  realized  in  elegant  Persian 
tracery  or  stark  Caucasian  ge- 
ometry, a  carpet  that  succeeds 
as  a  work  of  art  is  inevitably 
a  wise  acquisition.    The  sheer 
pleasure  that  it  provides  is  the 
only  return  that  its  owne 
ever  want  to  seek 


WHAT 

TO  LOOK  FOR 

Edelmann  and  Kahn 
urge  students  in  their 
rug  course  to  exam- 
ine carefully  any  carpet  they 
may  purchase.  Of  course, 
even  the  most  desirable  an- 
tique and  semi-antique  car- 
pets will  show  some  signs  of 
age.  The  real  issue  is  that 
the  buyer  be  aware  of  the 
exact  condition  of  the  car- 
pet. Some  guidelines: 
Character  and  Condition 
of  the  Pile.  Examine  the 
wool  to  make  sure  it  is  of 
|ualit\  and  in  good 

The  libers  should 
u  ■■  and  springy.  If 
tii  y  or  mushy, 

the  her  of  poor 

qual  n  damaged 

In  h  i  als  em- 

w   its  colors 
urt  i 1 1 
Drv  ';  be  al- 


most worthless  if  improper 
storage  has  lessened  the 
elasticity  of  its  foundation 
fibers.  If  a  carpet  splits  or 
crackles  when  bent  first 
backwards,  then  forwards,  it 
will  disintegrate  with  use. 
Moth  Damage.  If  moths 
have  eaten  through  the  pile 
of  a  rug  or  its  reverse  side, 
the  damaged  areas  may  be 


painted  over  with  watercol- 
ors  or  the  ink  from  felt-tip 
markers.  A  damp  handker- 
chief will  pick  up  some  of 
the  color  from  the  suspect 
area.  Moth  holes  or  similar 
damage  will  also  become 
apparent  if  the  rug  is  held 
up  to  the  light 

Wear.  Some  degree  of  wear 
is  generally  acceptable  as 
long  as  the  pile  is  even  and 
not  so  low  that  it  begins  to 
reveal  the  foundation  of  the 
carpet.  But  obtrusive  bald 
spots  can  lower  the  value  of 
a  rug  significantly.  Wear  may 
be  hidden  with  colored  ink. 
Stains,  Holes,  Tears,  and 
Repairs.  Large  stains  may 
be  impossible  to  remove  and 
can  reduce  a  rug's  value  if 
located  in  an  open-color 
area.  Holes  and  tears  can  be 
repaired,  but  the  expense  is 
generally  warranted  only  for 
top-quality  carpets.  Heavily 
damaged  rugs  should  be 
avoided.  Evidence  of  reduc- 
tion can  greatly  lower  the 
value  of  a  carpet. 
Colors.  If  colors  have  been 
improperly  fixed  and  have 
run,  the  value  of  a  carpet  is 
lessened.  This  variegated, 
washed-out  look  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  desirable 
mellowing  that  age  brings  to 
naturally  dyed  carpets.  The 
bands  of  slightly  different 
tones  of  the  same  color 
known  as  "abrash"  do  not 
reduce  the  merit  of  a  rug 
and  should  not  be  mistaken 
for  objectionable  fading. 
"Antiquing."  A  carpet's 
colors  may  be  mellowed 
with  caustic  washes  to  simu- 
late age.  Rugs  so  treated  are 
usually  brighter  at  the  knot 
than  at  the  pile.  Traditional 
black  and  brown  dyes  often 
show  the  most  wear.  "An- 
tiqued" rugs  may  be  clipped 
to  simulate  this  trait.  Such 
artifice  is  normally  evident 
to  the  experienced  eye. 


Buyers  should  examine  any 
carpet  for  damage  such  as 
dry  rot  (upper  left)  or 
excessive  wear  (left). 
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CRADLES 

FOR 

THE 

CHRIST 

CHILD 

To  the  late-medieval  mind, 

prayerful  meditation  on  the 

humble  setting  of  the 

Nativity  was  best  done 

with  the  aid  of  lavish  and 

costly  miniature  cradles. 

By  Anne  Margaret  Matthews 


Each  medieval  era  made  some  aspect  of 
Christ  distinctly  its  own.  The  battle-torn 
early  periods  imagined  a  warrior  Savior; 
vigorous  twelfth-century  monarchies 
worshiped  the  King  of  Kings;  and  on  the 
thirteenth-century  south  portal  of  Chartres, 
in  whosj  shadow  scholars  joyously  rec- 
onciled Plato  and  Genesis,  He  is  sculpted 
as  a  wise  and  loving  teacher.  As  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  drew  to  a  close,  in  the  1400s, 
popular  devotion  found  a  passionate  focus 
in  Christ  the  Divine  Child. 

Northern  Europe's  well-off  urban  laity, 
in  particular,  developed  a  taste  for  do-it- 
yourself  mysticism  and  embraced  the  rad- 
ical idea  that  perfect  union  with  God  re- 
quired neither  liturgy  nor  learning,  only 
heartfelt,  unmediated  prayer.  Ardent 
meditation  on  the  Child  at  the  heart  of 
the  Christmas  mystery  as  a  way  to  a  direct 
and  personal  understanding  of  God  spurred 
the  popularity  of  cradle  reliquaries.  These 
charming  miniature  cradles  for  the  Christ 
Child  were  desirable  both  as  objets  d'art 
and  as  practical  aids  to  empathetic  prayer. 
To  the  late-medieval  eye,  cradle  reliquar- 
ies carried   layer  on   layer  of  poignant 


A  simple  design  makes  this  fourteenth- 
century  creche  unique. 

meaning.  Struggling  with  mysticism's 
spiritual  exercises,  lay  people  found  it  eas- 
ier to  imagine  themselves  present  at  the 
most  important  Gospel  events,  such  as  the 
Nativity,  if  they  were  contemplating  a  small, 
splendid  artwork  whose  precious  mate- 
rials (so  the  theory  ran)  opened  the  mind 
to  divine  illumination  by  dazzling  the  eye. 

Noblewomen  retiring  from  court  to 
convent  life  were  often  presented  with 
cradle  reliquaries  as  a  reminder  of  the  sac- 
rifices and  corresponding  spiritual  re- 
wards their  choice  entailed.  Faced  with 
examples  such  as  those  on  pages  80  and 
81,  almost  any  fifteenth-century  viewer 
could  more  readily  imagine,  and  share  in, 
Mary's  foreknowledge  of  her  son's  fate. 
These  carved  and  gilded  royal  cradles  were 
envisioned  as  everything  the  manger  at 
Bethlehem  should  have  been.  Their  mag- 
nificence was  also  meant  to  soften,  if  only 
slightly,  the  pain  of  the  sepulcher  they 
prefigure. 

The  nervous  extravagance  of  late-me- 
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The  magnificence  of  these 

carved  and  gilded  royal 

cradles  was  meant  to 

soften,  if  only  slightly,  the 

pain  of  the  sepulcher 

they  prefigure. 


dieval  art  was  governed  by  the  conviction 
that  more  is  better.  Goldsmiths  epito- 
mized this  passion  for  luxurious  excess, 
but  they  dealt  exclusively  with  metals, 
gems,  and  enamels.  The  artisans  who  made 
cradle  reliquaries  went  one  better,  pro- 
ducing a  glittering,  tinkling  distillation  of 
the  full  range  of  medieval  decorative  arts. 
Every  bit  of  surface  on  these  foot-high 
tours  de  force  was  embellished  with  paint- 
ing, illumination  on  parchment,  gilding, 
metal  work,  embroidery,  enameling,  or 
carving  in  wood  or  ivory. 

The  earliest  and  least  complex  of  the 
cradle  reliquaries  shown  here  was  fash- 

c    The  rare  Nainur  reliquary  with  its 
>i<>inal  figure  of  the  Christ  Child.  Ri^ht: 
'any  Flamboyant  Gothic  works,  this 
Uc  resembles  a  cathedral. 
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ioned  of  oak  around  1340,  probably  in 
Vienna.  Today  it  resides  in  Munich's  Ba- 
varian National  Museum.  Unlike  those 
made  later,  this  creche  follows  actual  cra- 
dle design  of  the  fourteenth  century  and 
is  intended  simply  as  a  devotional  object. 
It  is  the  only  creche  here  that  was  not  also 
designed  as  a  formal  reliquary.  The  sturdy 
two-poster  frame  supports  a  free-swing- 
ing crib;  the  sides,  headboard,  and  foot- 
board have  tempera  renderings  of  kneel- 
ing angels  set  against  a  gold-leaf  ground. 

In  the  fifteenth-century  Dutch  inter- 
pretation at  the  bottom  of  page  80,  en- 
thusiastic elaboration  of  the  basic  cradle 
form  is  well  under  way.  The  rectangular 
casket  below  functions  either  as  a  reli- 
quary or  simply  as  a  base  for  the  deeply 
carved  cradle  enshrined  above,  with  its 
watchful  guardian  angels  at  head  and  foot. 
Throughout  the  late,  or  Flamboyant.  Gothic 
period,  which  produced  the  cradle,  now 
at  the  Museum  van  den  Bergh,  in  Ant- 
werp, decorative  forms  moved  easily  back 
and  forth  between  large-  and  small-scale 
artworks,  so  that  many  decorative  art- 
works— this  cradle  reliquary  included — 
came  to  resemble  cathedrals  in  miniature. 

Another  fifteenth-century  creche  from 
the  Low  Countries  (top  of  page  80 )  also 
draws  heavily  from  architecture,  resem- 
bling a  castle  en  fete  in  its  multicolored 
array  of  shields,  bells,  pendant  devices, 
and  herald  angels.  This  Namur  reli- 
quary— it  is  housed  in  the  Musee  des  Arts 
Anciens  du  Namurois,  in  Belgium — is  ex- 
ceptional because  it  still  boasts  a  Christ 
Child  figure  executed  in  gilded  silver.  Most 
cradle  reliquaries  are  thought  to  have  orig- 
inally contained  similar  Christ  figures,  but 
nearly  all  are  now  lost.  A  Christ  Child  in 
swaddling  clothes — now  missing — was 
described  as  late  as  1894  as  part  of  a  su- 


The  cover  of  this  Netherlandish  cradle  is 
embroidered  in  gold  and  pearls. 

perb  fifteenth-century  Netherlandish 
creche  ensemble  of  carved  wood,  now  in 
New  York's  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
(above).  Hidden  behind  the  cradle's  em- 
broidered crimson  silk  pillow  is  a  painting 
on  parchment  of  singing  angels.  These 
delicately  rendered  celestial  musicians 
augment  the  winged  consort,  touched  with 


silver  gilt,  who  perch  atop  the  four-poster 
to  serenade  the  infant  Christ.  Like  all  late- 
medieval  cradle  reliquaries,  the  one  on 
display  at  the  Metropolitan  exhibits  a  bra- 
vura mixture  of  elegant  glitter  and  en- 
trancing pseudoreality  which  delights  the 
eye  and  does  honor  to  the  season's  radiant 
Child.  □ 

Anne  Margaret  Matthews  is  an  art  histo- 
rian who  specializes  in  medieval  art. 


THE  MYSTERY 
CRECHE 

Around  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, no  serious  collector  of 
medieval  antiquities  could  do 
without  a  High  Gothic  object 
in  silver.  Curiously  enough, 
the  supply  never  lagged  be- 
hind the  keen  demand.  From 
1888  to  1907,  a  dozen  pieces 
a  season  would  surface. 
Stranger  still,  all  showed  up 
in  the  hands  of  one  dealer,  a 
certain  L.  Marcy,  of  London 
and  Paris. 

What  he  had  in  fact  done 
was  organize  a  super  forger's 
workshop  in  Paris,  which  was 


unmasked  in  1922  by  the  art 
historian  Otto  von  Falke.  One 
can  spot  a  Marcy  by  its  Ro- 
mantic flavor  and  an  indis- 
criminate mixing  of  elements 
dating  from  the  thirteenth 
century  to  the  sixteenth. 

A  number  of  Marcy  clas- 
sics exist  in  American  mu- 
seums: one  of  the  best  is  a 
typically  flamboyant  Bible 
lectern  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  in  New  York 
(right). The  Met  calls  it  "nine- 
teenth-century Gothic  Re- 
vival." And  in  the  Virginia 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  in 
Richmond,  there's  a  beguil- 
ing silver  cradle  called  Flem- 


ish, of  the  fifteenth  century. 
It's  not  an  exact  copy  of  the 
one  in  Namur,  but  it's  very 
close — and  more  Romantic. 
Its  workmanship  has  a  certain 
mechanical  regularity.  Could 


this  cradle  possibly  be  by  one 
of  Marcy's  elves?  The  Vir- 
ginia Museum  insists  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  so.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  unseasonable 
to  disagree.  — T.H. 
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HARRY! 


Harry  Torczyner 

is  a  seventy-two-year- old 

enfant  terrible  whose 

second-greatest 

pleasure  is  knowing  he 

can  with  impunity  say 

merde  to  anyone. 

As  for  his  greatest  passion, 

it  comes  from  owning 

some  stunning  Magrittes. 


The  things  people  will  say  on  finding  as- 
tonishing and  unexpected  art  in  a  law  of- 
fice are  actually  limited,  and  Harry  Tor- 
czyner can  recite  them  all  with  lavish 
derisiveness.  "Oh,  you  paint"  he  expects 
from  the  person  who  looks  without  really 
seeing.  "Nice  reproductions"  will  be  heard 
from  a  visitor  who  has  loitered  in  a  lew 
museums.  Then  come  the  knowledgeable 
ones,  the  museum  officials  and  the  deal- 
ers; what  they  say  matters  less  than  the 
messages  they  transmit  by  vocal  inflec- 

Left:  Torczyner  in  his  office  with  a  prize 
Magritte,  The  Son  of  Man  (1964).  Below: 
Magritte's  flattering  portrait  of  Harry: 
Justice  Has  Been  Done  (1958). 


tion  and  posture.  They  will  deliver  in- 
formed commentary,  gazing  all  the  while 
at  the  wall  beyond  his  head — which  given 
his  diminutive  size  is  not  hard  to  do — 
voices  oozing  flattery  and  greed,  cash- 
register  eyes  blinking  off  high  numbers  in 
hard  currencies.  They  are  there,  he  un- 
derstands, to  "case  the  joint."  The  meet- 
ing generally  ends  when  Torczyner  an- 
nounces with  a  mocking  smile,  "I  think 
I  can  save  you  time,  because  all  these 
questions  should  be  pursued  with  my 
widow." 

Helen  Dudar  is  a  free-lance  journalist  who 
writes  often  for  this  magazine. 


Harry  Torczyner  (pronounced  Torch-ner) 
owns  a  handsome  range  of  modern  work, 
but  what  brings  the  art  world  to  his  door, 
sometimes  igniting  a  short  temper  and  in- 
citing a  sly  arrogance,  are  his  paintings 
by  Rene  Magritte.  Although  there  are  larger 
private  collections  of  Magritte  in  the  world, 
few — apart  from  the  work  owned  by  the 
painter's  widow — are  so  personal.  The  two 
men  met  in  1957,  an  occasion  sparked  by 
instant  rapport,  and  for  the  next  ten  years, 
until  Magritte's  death,  Torczyner  served 
as  the  artist's  eyes  and  ears  in  America, 
a  personal  "ambassador"  successfully  ag- 
itating for  establishment  recognition.  At 
the  same  time,  he  was  a  serious  client, 
commissioning  work  and  paying  prices  he 
had  prodded  Magritte  into  raising. 

An  international  lawyer  by  trade,  a  poet 
by  temperament,  and  an  enfant  terrible 
by  nature,  Torczyner  is  the  kind  of  mav- 
erick who  took  up  cigarettes  the  week  when 
the  surgeon  general  announced  that 
smoking  could  be  hazardous  to  health. 
Approaching  his  seventy-third  birthday 
with  the  purposeful,  jaunty  step  of  a  teen- 
ager, he  wears  his  iron  gray  hair  shoulder 
length  and  favors  mauve  shirts  with  or- 
ange ties. 

"I  would  kill  for  a  bon  mot,"  he  con- 
fesses. In  truth,  he  merely  longs  to  com- 
mit verbal  mayhem  at  regular  intervals. 
Not  long  ago,  during  a  television  inter- 
view in  Belgium,  where,  after  a  forty-two- 
year  absence,  he  still  enjoys  a  measure  of 
attention,  Torczyner  was  asked  whether 
he  had  accomplished  everything  in  life  he 
had  hoped  for.  Oh.  bliss;  he  could  not  have 
written  a  better  cue  himself.  Yes,  he  said, 
solemnly,  yes  he  had.  There  was  only  one 
thing  he  wanted  out  of  maturity,  and  he 
had  it:  "The  supreme  aim  in  life,  at  any 
time,  at  any  age,  anywhere,  is  to  be  able 
to  say  merde  to  anyone." 

A  dull  wit  or  a  slow-working  intelli- 
gence is  apt  to  turn  Torczyner  waspish, 
but  nothing  will  fire  his  contempt  as  swiftly 
as  the  notion  of  collecting  as  an  organized 
activity.  He  does  not  collect,  nor  does  he 
have  a  collection.  He  merely  owns  a  lot 
of  art.  To  Torczyner,  for  whom  art  is  a 
passion,  collecting  is  synonymous  with 
buying  for  investment,  an  attitude  that  de- 
bases the  creative  spirit. 

Torczyner's  practice  is  quartered  in  an 
unremarkable    white   brick   high-rise   in 


By  Helen  Dudar 
Photographs  by  Jon  Naar 
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Le  Honni,  by  Malta  (1966),  hangs  in  Tor- 
czyner's  law  offices,  as  do  nearly  all  the 
works  pictured  on  these  pages. 

midtown  Manhattan.  Step  through  a  door 
that  bears  only  a  suite  number  and  you 
are  in  an  unexpected  world  of  color  and 
light  and  fantasy.  The  surprises  begin  qui- 
etly enough  in  a  small  anteroom  with  an 
elegant  floor-plan  rendering  by  Susana 
Torre,  the  architect  who  designed  Tor- 
czyner's workplace.  They  escalate  as  you 
proceed  along  corridors  and  through 
rooms,  past  the  immense  Malta  abstract, 
past  Domenico  Gnoli's  giant  image  of  the 
back  of  a  woman's  dark  head  of  hair,  past 
the  Christo  drawing  of  The  Running  Fence 
and  the  dramatically  lighted  African  fig- 
ure of  a  man  on  horseback,  then  full  stop 
at  the  George  Segal  white  plaster  lif 
female  nude  lying  lace  down  on  a  bed. 
The  climax  of  the  lour  is  Torczyner's 


spacious  corner  office,  with  its  oil  by 
Francis  Bacon,  its  Balthus  drawing,  its 
Richard  Lippold  sculpture,  and  its  Carl 
Andre  floor  arrangement  of  bits  of  metal 
rectangles.  And  here,  offered  for  a  single 
sweep  of  the  eye,  are  four  spectacular  Ma- 
grittes,  all  but  one  of  which  was  painted 
especially  for  Torczyner.  In  another  room, 
which  he  uses  when  he  wants  to  flee  the 
telephone  and  concentrate  on  writing,  can 
be  found  Justice  Has  Been  Done,  Ma- 
gritte's  portrait  of  a  younger  Harry  Tor- 
czyner in  a  Socratic  robe  posed  against  a 
Montgolfier  balloon  hanging  in  a  blue  sky. 
Not  far  away,  in  Torczyner's  apartment, 
overlooking  Central  Park,  are  many  more. 
Keeping  company  with  Cornell,  Landuyt. 
Ozenfant,  Klee,  Miro,  Ernst,  and  Ale- 
chinsky  (among  others)  are  Magritte 
gouaches  and  watercolors,  countless 
drawings,  a  painted  bottle  transformed  into 
the  figure  of  a  nude  woman,  and  a  feast 


of  famous  paintings.  They  include  The  Arch 
of  Triumph,  casting  a  leafy  tree  against  a 
leafy  background;  The  Golden  Legend,  with 
its  flying  breads,  the  only  time  Magritte 
ever  used  such  an  image;  and  one  of  nearly 
a  dozen  representations  called  The  Empire 
of  Lights,  in  which  a  nighttime  house  is 
depicted  under  a  daytime  sky. 

Sidney  Janis,  the  New  York  dealer  who 
was  an  early  supporter  of  Magritte's  art 
and  who  has  borrowed  Torczyner's  Ma- 
grittes  for  shows,  thinks  the  lawyer's 
holdings  comprise  "a  unique  collection." 
Torczyner  believes  that  at  one  time  his  was 
the  world's  largest  group  of  Magritte 
paintings  in  private  hands.  Although  his 
holdings  have  since  diminished,  he  is 
fiercely  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  has  never 
sold  one  in  the  cause  of  profit.  What  he 
has  parted  with  has  often  been  Magritte 
work  that  fell  below  Torczyner's  severe 
standards. 
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"Rene  would  say,  Til  paint  something 
for  you,'  and  when  I  would  come  to  visit 
I  didn't  have  the  heart  to  say,  'I  don't  like 
it.'  So  I'd  take  it.  Some  of  the  things  he 
did  I  felt  were  saccharine;  the  colors  and 
designs  reminded  me  of  chocolate  boxes. 
There  was  one  called  Le  Baiser  [The  Kiss], 
a  shape  cut  out  of  a  sea  landscape  and  a 
moon.  Now,  that  one  I  hated." 

The  two  men  were  brought  together 
through  a  mutual  friend.  For  the  lawyer, 
it  was  a  chance  to  meet  an  artist  he  deeply 
admired  and  whose  work  he  already  owned. 
To  outward  appearances,  they  had  little  in 
common  beyond  a  native  land.  Like  Ma- 
gritte,  Torczyner  is  Belgian-born;  unlike 
Magritte,  he  is  a  child  of  Antwerp,  the 
Flemish  "city  of  iconoclasts."  He  is  also 
"a  tribal  Jew,"  not  religious  but  conspic- 

Torczyner  traded  four  Magrittes  for  Fran- 
cis Bacon's  1967  Portrait  of  George  Dyer. 


Top:  The  Architect,  by  Jack  Beat  (1972), 
with  its  rendering  of  Torczyner' s  left  eye; 
sculpture  is  from  the  Ivory  Coast.  Bottom: 
Domenico  Gnoli's  Black  Hair;  sculpture 
is  from  Mali. 

uously  committed  by  ancestry  and  choice 
to  the  Jewish  nation  and  Judaism. 

Their  first  meeting  was  one  of  those 
lightning  encounters  in  which  two  strangers 
become  friends  immediately  and  forever. 
Their  intellects  meshed,  their  prejudices 


matched.  They  held  similar  views  about 
women,  money,  the  establishment,  the 
bourgeoisie,  and  the  value  of  Surrealism 
as  a  poetic  and  artistic  vision.  Their  con- 
versations, he  recalls,  were  like  a  Ping- 
Pong  game,  very  fast  and  often  pleasur- 
ably  hostile.  "We  could  be  plain  nasty  to 
each  other.  I  miss  Magritte  more  as  a  per- 
son than  as  an  artist.  I  could  have  lived 
without  his  paintings;  1  could  not  have 
lived  without  Magritte." 

A  decade  after  his  friend's  death, 


"I  miss  Magritte.  I  could  have 

lived  without  his  paintings.  I  could  not 

have  lived  without  Magritte." 
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Torczyner's  memorial  tribute  was  Ma- 
gritte:  Ideas  and  Images,  a  big  art  book 
largely  in  Magritte's  voice  as  it  had  been 
recorded  in  letters  and  formal  writings. 
Like  almost  everything  Torczyner  under- 
takes, the  book  had  a  double  purpose:  it 
was  both  to  present  Magritte  in  his  own 
words  and  to  protest  against  the  way  writ- 
ers on  art  "substitute  their  vision  and  their 
ideas  for  an  artist's." 

Torczyner's  introductory  visit  to  Ma- 
gritte ended  with  a  purchase.  He  carried 
away  two  paintings,  one  of  them  still  wet, 
and  he  left  behind  a  promise  that  he  would 
do  what  he  could  to  advance  Magritte's 
cause  in  America.  One  result  of  that  pledge 
would  be  the  establishment  in  I960  of  the 
Belgian  Art  Foundation  in  the  United  States 
Inc.  Torczyner  is  the  president  and  mov- 
ing force  of  this  enterprise,  which  he  has 
used  to  remind  Americans  not  only  of  Ma- 
gritte but  also  ut  the  existence  of  other 
important  contemporary  Belgian  artists, 
among  them  Paul  Delvaux,  Octave  Lan- 
duyt,  and  Jean  Brusselmans. 

When   Torczyner   began   his   personal 
crusade,  Magritte  wits  out  o\'  favor  and 
out  of  fashion.   A  majoi 
bition  organized  by  the  Janis  Gallery  in 
1954  managed  to  sell  but  a  single  painting. 


Torczyner's  own  purchase  of  two  Ma- 
grittes  in  1957  was  derided  by  an  impor- 
tant Belgian  collector.  "How  can  you,  who 
love  modern  art,  buy  something  like  that?" 
the  man  demanded.  "Magritte  hasn't 
painted  anything  good  since  I93X." 

The  American  art  establishment  was 
hardly  more  enthusiastic.  Magritte  was  not 
to  receive  major  museum  recognition  until 
1961.  when,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  he 
shared  a  show  with  Yves  Tanguy  at  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York. 
Only  after  that  did  other  major  shows  fol- 
low across  the  country,  often  with  Torczy- 
ner acting  as  intermediary. 

At  the  same  time,  Torczyner  was  busy 
commissioning  his  own  Magrittes.  The 
painter  never  minded  taking  special  or- 
ders, although  he  was  apt  to  ignore  or 
renegotiate  appeals  for  certain  elements. 
In  his  portrait,  Torczyner  asked  to  be  shown 
in  the  company  of  a  flaming  tuba,  an  im- 
age the  painter  had  used  in  other  work 
and  which  the  lawyer  felt  would  nicely 
represent  his  own  verbal  terrorism.  Ma- 
gritte preferred  an  airplane,  as  a  symbol 
of  his  friend's  incessant  travels.  They 
compromised  with  a  Montgolfier  balloon 
floating  above  Torczyner's  head. 

The  famed  The  Castle  of  the  Pyrenees 

Top:  George  Segal's  enigmatic  sculpture 
Blue  Girl  behind  Black  Door  (1975).  Be- 
low: On  the  easel  is  a  Balthus  drawing:  the 
standing  sculpture  is  from  Mali:  next  to  it 
is  Charles  Simonds's  The  Labyrinth. 


Opposite:  Slightly  surreal,  Torczyner  ap- 
pears in  a  mirrored  hall  outside  his  con- 
ference room,  /'aiming  is  Malta's  Le  Honni; 
sculptures  are  from  the  Ivory  Coast. 

was  originally  intended  to  block  the  view 
of  an  exceptionally  ugly  building  going 
up  across  the  street  from  Torczyner's  of- 
fice. When  it  was  done.  Torczyner  could 
not  bring  himself  to  expose  the  canvas  to 
damage  from  city  soot  and  extreme  tem- 
perature changes,  and  hung  it  conven- 
tionally. The  floating  boulder  had  been 
chosen  from  three  small  ink  drawings  of 
possible  themes  which  Magritte  had  sent 
to  Torczyner.  Magritte  used  the  rejected 
ideas  as  elements  in  other  work:  a  giant 
bilboquet  (the  cup-and-ball  game)  which 
appears  obsessively  in  many  Magritte 
paintings  and  the  tiny  chair  set  upon  an 
immense  stone  chair.  The  rock  suspended 
over  water  greatly  appealed  to  Torczyner, 
but  he  worried  that  his  picture  would  have 
the  tranquil  Mediterranean  Sea  Magritte 
liked  to  paint.  Torczyner  wanted  the  gray, 
choppy  North  Sea  he  knew  and  loved,  and 
he  got  it.  He  also  received  the  three  little 
drawings. 

The  Tomb  of  the  Wrestlers  was  the  result 
of  a  talk  the  two  men  once  had  about 
abstract  art.  Torczyner,  who  had  been 
seeing  shows  of  white-on-white  paintings, 
proposed  that  Magritte  do  a  monotone 
variation  of  his  acid  green  apple  filling 
the  space  of  a  room  (The  Listening  Room). 
Paint  a  giant  white  rose  in  a  white  room, 


Nothir*        1  fire  his  contempt  as 

swiftly  as  the  r  \  He  does  not 

collect;  he  mer,  lot  of  art. 
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he  proposed.  "'Rene  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge," Torczyner  recalls.  "Then  he  sent 
me  the  painting,  writing  that  before  it  had 
reached  me  the  rose  had  become  a  revo- 
lutionary." Rather,  it  proved  to  be  gor- 
geously sensuous,  one  of  the  most  erotic 
paintings  ever  wrought  by  Magritte. 

To  Torczyner' s  mind,  one  of  the  best 
pieces  he  owns,  indeed  one  of  the  best 
Magritte  painted,  is  Personal  Values,  an 
assemblage  of  out-of-scale  objects  in  one 
man's  bedroom.  The  picture  had  a  curious 
history.  According  to  a  footnote  in 
Torczyner's  book,  when  the  painting 
reached  Alexandre  lolas,  Magritte's  New 
York  dealer  in  1952,  lolas  wrote  bluntly 
that  it  depressed  him,  deranged  him,  and 


made  him  sick.  Magritte  calmly  replied 
that  "contact  with  reality  .  .  .  always  makes 
people  sick."  The  painting  was  then  pur- 
chased by  a  Belgian  diplomat  for  a  modest 
sum.  For  years,  on  trips  abroad,  Torczy- 
ner would  encounter  the  work  with  envy. 
"Oh,  I  adored  that  painting,"  he  says.  "I 
always  wanted  it."  He  got  it  years  later 
while  paying  a  call,  when  the  owner  said 
he  was  considering  selling  it  and  won- 
dered what  it  would  fetch  in  the  States. 
Torczyner  guessed  at  a  sizable  market  fig- 
ure and  then  bought  it  on  the  spot. 

Money  Talk  Is  Vulgar 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  Torczy- 
ner is  annoyed  by  and  uncommunicative 
on  questions  of  prices  and  values.  He  will 
say  only  that  Magritte  himself  charged  by 
the  size  of  a  canvas  and  never  received 
more  than  $10,000  for  a  painting,  and 
indeed  for  a  long  time  alter  World  War 
II.  a  Magritte  could  be  acquired  from  his 
gallery  for  $3,000.  In  the  1979  Sotheby's 
New  York  auction  of  his  work,  the  room- 


size  green  apple,  a  1953  painting,  brought 
$270,000;  the  total  nineteen  works  sold 
thai  year  fetched  close  to  $2,000,000. 

Torczyner's  aversion  to  talk  of  dollars 
is  partly  rooted  in  a  childhood  environ- 
ment in  which  any  mention  of  money  was 
considered  vulgar.  The  child  of  a  wealthy, 
cultured  family  of  diamond  merchants,  he 
grew  up  learning  languages  as  routinely 
as  he  acquired  table  manners.  Dutch  is 
the  family  tongue  he  still  shares  with  his 
mother  and  brother.  French  is  the  lan- 
guage of  his  poetry  and  his  marriage.  He 
can  do  business  in  Spanish,  German,  and 
modern  Hebrew,  as  well  as  in  Fnglish. 

The  law  became  Torczyner's  choice  for 
a  profession  upon  his  discovery  that  he 
had  a  gift  for  speechmaking  and  was  at- 
tracted to  courtroom  drama.  Successful 
and  celebrated  by  his  midtwenties,  he  ar- 
rived in  this  country  in  1940 — having  made 
his  way  across  Europe  a  few  steps  ahead 
of  the  Nazi  armies — to  find  that  exile  had 
made  him  "a  nonperson." 

He  was  thirty  and  recently  wed  when 
he  landed.  His  total  assets  amounted  to 

Two  Magrittes:  left.  The  Arch  of  Triumph 
(1962),  which  Torczyner  keeps  at  home 
and  The  Tomb  of  the  Wrestlers  (1960). 
which  was  painted  especially  for  him. 


$100,  plus  a  frozen  family  bank  account 
of  $6,000.  Supporting  himself  with  a 
clerking  job  in  a  New  York  attorney's  of- 
fice. Torczyner  began  his  American  law 
studies  at  Columbia.  After  Pearl  Harbor, 
he  became  a  radio  reporter  for  the  Office 
of  War  Information,  and  he  found  friend- 
ships with  the  emigre  colony  of  artists  and 
writers  in  New  York  City,  chief  among 
them  the  Surrealist  poet  Andre  Breton, 
Claude  Levi-Strauss,  and  Julien  Green. 

One  day,  Torczyner  left  his  apartment 
with  $150  to  buy  his  wife  a  much-needed 
sewing  machine.  On  his  way  to  the  store, 
he  ran  into  Amedee  Ozenfant,  a  fellow 
exile,  and  stopped  to  talk.  One  sentence 
led  to  another,  and  before  he  knew  it 
Torczyner  was  visiting  Ozenfant's  atelier. 
When  he  reached  home,  Torczyner  told 
his  wife  a  strange  fable:  "You  know, 
something  very  odd  happened.  The  sew- 
ing machine?  It  changed  into  a  painting." 

That  his  first  important  purchase  should 
have  been  an  Ozenfant  was  entirely  log- 
ical. For  one  thing,  Torczyner's  taste  has 
always  been  strongly  influenced  by  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  Jew.  For  him,  religious 
art  represents  millennia  of  anti-Semitism 
and  persecution,  and  he  is  especially  re- 
pelled by  the  violent  imagery,  the  flog- 
gings,   the    Hayings,    the   decapitations. 


The  painting  depressed  him,  deranged  him, 

and  made  him  sick.  Magritte  calmly  replied,  "Contact 

with  reality  always  makes  people  sick." 
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Imagine  inspecting  all  the  treasures 

of  the  top  art  dealers  and  picking  a  favorite 

for  yourself  or  as  gifts. 


By  Thomas  Hoving 


On  the  first  of  December  our 
fantasies  begin:  impossibly 
delicious  visions  of  gifts  to  give 
and  receive.  Pleasurable  im- 
ages of  a  foot-'ong  stocking 
filled  with  nothing  but  fabu- 
lous jewelry.  The  notion  of  a 
carte  blanche  shopping  spree 
at  the  world's  finest  toy  store, 
electronics  shop,  or  the  most 
inventive  travel  bureau. 

My  favorite  recurring  dream 
is  to  visit  a  selection  of  the  top 
art  dealers  in  New  York,  Lon- 
don, and  Paris.  At  each  stop, 
1  examine  the  most  beautiful 
pieces,  choose  the  most  irre- 
sistible, and  "buy"  it — with 
an  unlimited  gift  certificate. 


This  year,  I  decided  to  make 
the  dream  come  partly  true. 
That  is,  I  wanted  at  least  to  see 
the  dealers'  most  cherished 
objects.  Frankly,  I  didn't  think 
much  of  my  chances,  for  deal- 
ers are  notoriously  reluctant  to 
show  all  their  prizes  at  one 
time.  But  to  my  delight,  I  was 
allowed  to  view  the  best  of  the 
best,  after  promising  to  reveal 
only  one  treasure. 

And  treasures  there  were!  So 
many  of  such  superb  quality 
that  a  collector  with  determi- 
nation and  the  right  amount  of 
cash — $3.5  million — could 
amass  a  collection  to  rank  with 
any  in  the  world. 
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Uma-Mahesvara.  Probably 
the  finest  Nepalese  gilt-cop- 
per sculpture  of  the  four- 
teenth century  in  existence. 
The  piece  represents  Shiva  as 
lord  of  the  world,  with  a 
consort.  Just  under  a  foot 
high  and  inlaid  with  semipre- 
cious stones,  it  is  at  once  ele- 
gant, mysterious,  rich,  spirit- 
ual, and  sensual.  Robert 
Ellsworth,  New  York. 
$225,000. 


A  superior  Roman  marble 
head — life-size — from  the 
second  century  AD.  This  deft 
copy  of  a  Lysippan  Theseus 
is  in  striking  condition.  The 
left  side  is  untouched  by 
time,  the  right  just  lightly 
worn.  Andre  Emmerich, 
New  York.  $75,000. 
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A  brilliant  aquamarine  As- 
syrian tile,  twenty-two 
inches  wide  by  thirteen 
inches  high,  ca. 800  B.C. The 
indomitable  ruler  vanquish- 
ing the  lion  is  drav     with 
breathtaking  energy.  Robin 
Symes,  London.  £85,000. 


A  splendid  and  renowned 
red-chalk  drawing  by 
Antoine  Watteau  of  an 
imaginary  Roman  landscape. 
One  could  spend  a  lifetime 
walking  that  enchanted 
plain  and  visiting  those 
dreamlike  edifices.  Didier 
Aaron,  Paris.  Fr  400,000. 
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Every  dealer  keeps  aside 
something  definitely  not  for 
sale,  and  one  New  York 
dealer,  who  insists  on  ano- 
nymity, possesses  privately 
what  might  well  be  the  most 
beautiful  late-Gothic  ivory 
carving  in  the  world.  It  rep- 
resents the  Adoration,  and 
despite  its  diminutive  size,  it 
is  something  to  pine  for. 
Price:  irrelevant. 
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An  early  portrait  of  a  Gen- 
oese nobleman  by  Anthony 
Van  Dyck,  ca.  1625.  What 
an  intriguing  mixture  this 
Italian  bravo  is — intelligence, 


arrogance,  and  wit  served  up 
with  a  dash  of  cruelty.  A 
super  portrait.  Thos.  Agnew 
and  Sons  Ltd.,  London. 
£250,000. 
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Stunning  little  Faberge  bowl 
in  silver  gilt  and  red,  green, 
and  white  enamel  with  coins 
from  the  reign  of  Catherine 
the  Great.  It  seems  to  be  in 
repose  and  in  flight  at  the 
same  time.  A  marvel  to  hold 
Wartski,  London.  £7.500. 
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Spectacular  ten-bore  rifle 
and  brace  of  pistols  with  lacy 
silver  inlays  by  Moses  Brent. 
A  crescendo  of  quality.  The 
finest  and  most  ornate  exam- 
ples of  eighteenth-century 
garniture.  Holland  and  Hol- 
land, London.  £170,000. 


A  magnificent  Chippendale 
bombe  secretary  in  mahog- 
any and  pine,  eight  feet  tall, 
forty-six  inches  wide.  Mas- 
sive, harmonious,  elegant, 
yet  down-to-earth.  The  piece 
is  in  extra-fine  condition,  its 
first  color,  surface,  and  brass 
mounts  intact.  Impeccable 
provenance — the  Lee  family, 
of  Marblehead,  Massachu- 
setts. Bernard  and  S.  Dean 
Levy,  Inc.,  New  York. 
$350,000. 


A  luxurious  yet  satisfyingly 
simple  gold  box,  only  3'/s 
inches  wide  and  1  Vi  inches 
high,  with  dazzling  scarlet 
enamel  and  tiny  grisailles  de- 
picting classical  maidens.  It 
also  has  a  diamond-set  floral 
thumbpiece.  Perfect!  De- 
signed by  Louis  Roucel, 
1765-66.  Asprey  and  Com- 
pany Ltd.,  London.  £80,000. 
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hinese 
silk  embroidered  hanging 
(with  five  dragons  in  all) 
measuring  no  less  than  six- 
teen by  sixteen  feet.  Imperial 
quality.  An  entire  environ- 
ment! Spink  and  Son  Ltd., 
London.  £9,500. 


In  1964  Nelson  Rockefeller 
commissioned  the  Swiss  art- 
ist Fritz  Glarner  to  paint  mu- 
rals for  the  walls  and  ceiling 
of  his  Fifth  Avenue  dining 
room. The  canvas  panels,  now 
in  storage,  are  not  for  every- 
one. But  I  admire  their  snap- 
ping energy — like  f  lagscrack- 
ling  in  a  milky  sky.  Graham 
Gallery,  New  York.  Price 
on  request. 


This  late-seventeenth-century 
vase  from  the  K'ang  Hsi  pe- 
riod depicts  figures  and  ani- 
mals in  a  garden  setting  with 
a  magnificent  tree.  Heroic, 
abundant,  rich,  and  ('.Mailed. 
Of  such  rare  quality  that  it 
ive  come  from 
rial  workshop.  Ralph 

lait  Galleries,  New 

$90,000. 


An  extraordinarily  beautiful 
still  life  of  flowers  by  the  fa- 
mous eighteenth-century 
Dutch  painter  Jan  van  Os.  A 
lifetime  of  details  and  infi- 
nite discoveries.  Richard 
Green  Galleries,  London. 
£150,000. 
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CULTURE  BY 
CONSENSUS 

UNESCO  was  founded 
on  idealism,  but  majority 
decisions  on  "cultural" 
matters  have  begun  to 
sound  ominously  political. 

By  Paul  Chutkow 


To  its  champions,  the  United  Nations  Ed- 
ucational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Orga- 
nization, based  in  Paris  and  known  sim- 
ply as  UNESCO,  is  the  most  noble  and 
challenging  experiment  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Its  mission,  set  forth  at  its  cre- 
ation, thirty-seven  years  ago,  is  nothing 
less  than  to  build  world  peace  through 
the  unfettered  exchanges  of  education, 
science,  and  culture.  There  is  nothing 
simple  about  that  mission.  Indeed, 
UNESCO  has  become  the  scene  of  con- 
troversy precisely  because  it  is  heroically 
struggling  to  find  the  common  ground 
among  often  conflicting  concepts  of 
freedom,  human  rights,  history,  and  cul- 
ture— at  least  so  say  its  champions. 

To  its  critics,  though.  UNESCO  today 
presents  quite  another  vision.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Director-General  Amadou- 
Mahtar  M'Bow,  of  Senegal,  the  organi- 
zation of  1  fSS  member  governments  has 
given  increased  priority  to  the  problems 
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of  the  developing  world  and  has  become 
a  source  of  pride  and  inspiration  for  these 
nations  of  the  "South."  While  few  quar- 
rel with  this  result,  critics  say  that 
UNESCO's  practical  work  and  its  ideals 
are  being  subverted  by  an  increasing  em- 
phasis on  ideological  issues  and  by  po- 
litical "steamrolling"  of  major  cultural 
issues.  Western  diplomats  and  disgrun- 
tled civil  servants  within  the  UNESCO 
Secretariat  tell  Connoisseur  that  their 
concern  has  now  reached  a  critical  point. 
"If  the  activities  of  the  organization 
continue  as  they  are,  we  must  envision 
some  sign  of  uneasiness  to  show  our  dis- 
agreement," says  Yoichi  Yamaguchi, 
head  of  the  Japanese  delegation  to 
UNESCO.  The  Japanese  government  will 

Paul  Chutkow  is  a  free-lance  journalist 
in  Paris  who  has  written  about  UNESCO 
for  the  Associated  Press,  L' Express,  and 
the  Indian  daily  the  Statesman. 


not  withdraw  from  the  organization,  he 
says,  but  it  may  delay  payment  of  Japans 
dues  (dues  that  represent  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  UNESCO  budget  of  more  than 
$200  million  a  year)  if  the  situation  con- 
tinues to  deteriorate. 

The  Swiss  ambassador,  Charles  Hum- 
mel, agrees.  He  explains  that  his  govern- 
ment, while  supporting  UNESCO's  re- 
ceptiveness  toward  the  developing  world, 
is  deeply  troubled  about  UNESCO's 
thinking  on  human  rights  and  other  is- 
sues so  fundamental  to  Western  values. 
"We  arc  concerned  that  UNESCO  is  be- 
coming uniquely  an  organization  of  the 
Third  World,"  he  says.  "With  respect  to 
human  rights,  UNESCO  appears  to  be 
turning  to  the  East.  Individual  human 
rights  now  are  almost  always  subservient 
to  the  collective  rights  of  peoples." 

It  would  be  naive,  of  course,  to  think 
that  politics  and  ideology  could  ever  be 
kept  out  of  UNESCO  or  any  other  or- 


ganization of  governments.  Ever  since 
its  inception,  on  July  12,  1945,  this  U.N. 
agency  has  reverberated  with  the  politi- 
cal passions  of  its  day.  Important 
UNESCO  studies — such  as  the  Mac- 
Bride  Report  on  world  communications 
issues — have  too  often  wound  up  with 
conclusions  and  recommendations  that 
have  been  horse-traded,  almost  line  by 
line,  and  then  labeled  "consensus."  In  a 
few  cases,  entire  UNESCO  studies  have 
been  quietly  laid  aside  when  the  findings 
have  failed  to  appeal  to  powerful  politi- 
cal blocs.  That  is  what  happened,  for  ex- 
ample, to  a  report  in  1978  about  Israeli 
archaeological  excavations:  it  was  shelved 
after  Arab  pressures  were  brought  to  bear. 
Over  the  past  decade,  most  of  the  crit- 
icism swirling  around  UNESCO  has  fo- 
cused on  its  campaign  for  a  "new  world 
information  order,"  an  ill-defined  slo- 
gan encompassing  a  number  of  initia- 
tives on  global  communications  and  the 
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press.  The  "Group  of  77,"  the  pov 
bloc  of  developing  countries,  sees  in  many 
of  these  initiatives  a  way  to  achieve  a 
better  balance  in  communications  be- 
tween the  information-rich  nations  of  the 
industrialized  world  and  the  informa- 
tion-disadvantaged  nations  of  the  devel- 
oping world.  By  contrast,  many  Western 
governments  and  groups  of  professional 
journalists  see  in  these  initiatives  not  only 
a  conflict  between  haves  and  have-nots 
but  also  a  struggle  between  Western-style 
freedom  of  the  press  and  a  Soviet  model 
that  dictates  that  the  press  be  used  as  an 
"instrument"  of  government  policy. 

The  international  controversy  over 
these  press  initiatives  has  drawn  much  of 
the  public  attention  away  from  the  fact 
that  UNESCO  does  truly  invaluable 
practical  work.  This  work,  carried  out 
by  most  of  the  2.500  people  at  UNESCO 
headquarters,  in  Paris,  and  another  1 ,000 
people  in  the  field,  includes  such  varied 
projects  as  an  international  effort  to  mo- 
bilize and  protect  endangered  cultural 
monuments — among  them  Egypt's  Nu- 
bian treasures;  the  city  of  Venice;  the 
island  of  Goree,  off  the  Senegal  coast; 
and  the  Buddhist  temples  of  Borobudur. 
in  the  jungle  of  Java.  It  sponsors  ocean- 
ography and  hydrology  projects,  tries  to 
promote  ecologically  sound  manage- 
ment of  natural  resources  through  its 
"Man  and  the  Biosphere"  program,  trains 
teachers  in  Africa  and  school  adminis- 
trators in  Asia,  supervises  world  copy- 
right laws,  and  wages  campaigns  for  the 
disabled  and  for  the  rights  of  women. 
And  if  the  world  struggle  against  illit- 
eracy is  losing  ground — there  are  an  es- 
timated 800  million  illiterates  in  the  world 
today— UNESCO  can  hardly  be  faulted 
for  not  trying. 

The  record  of  accomplishment  leaves 
many  Western  nations  and  some  mod- 
erate developing  countries  with  a  seri- 
ous dilemma.  How  to  promote 
UNESCO's  good  work  and  at  the  same 
time  resist  what  many  diplomats  see  as 
an  increasing  and  almost  reflexive  ideo- 
logical attack  on  ba:  xn  values? 

The    United  other 

Western  nation 

to  work ing  foi   i  vithin 

UNESCO   I  I    lomats 

orried  thai 
administrative  pov 
of  Dm. 

■■■ 
nations,  the  West  is  ■ 
to  a  ih  d  sel 

"damage  limitation." 


WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Director-General    Amadou-Mahtar 
M'Bow  talks  to  Thomas  Hoving 


CONNOISSEUR:  UNESCO  seems  to 
have  two  identities.  One  is  to  serve  as  a 
practical,  professional  organization;  the 
other,  as  a  political  and  ideological  forum. 
It  seems  to  me  that  its  political  and  ideo- 
logical identity  is  beginning  to  prevail. 
Would  you  comment  on  that,  sir' 
M'BOW:  1  don't  think  there's  any  ideo- 
logical or  political  aspect  to  UNESCO. 
There  are  these  cultural  problems  that 
have  emerged  over  the  last  five  or  six 
years  with  more  sharpness  than  ever  be- 
fore. I  think  that  is  because  we  live  in  a 
world  that  is  becoming  more  and  more 
uniform,  so  people  are  trying  to  re-find 
the  roots  of  their  own  cultural  identities. 
Certainly,  this  search  will  occasionally 
manifest  itself  in  political  ways. 
CONNOISSEUR:  Some  of  the  indus- 
trial countries  feel  that  this  concept  is 
almost  an  attack  upon  their  own  culture. 
M'BOW:  On  the  contrary,  I  think  we're 
witnessing  a  most  interesting  phenome- 
non. If  you  read  the  speeches  of  the  world 
conference  on  culture  at  Mexico  City,  the 
points  of  view  of  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries and  of  the  developing  countries  are 
in  accord  most  of  the  time. 

Before  the  conference  in  Mexico  City, 
I  had  meetings  with  members  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  and  they  asked  me  what  the 
United  States  could  bring  to  this  confer- 
ence. I  said,  "You  are  the  most  indus- 
d  country  in  the  world.  You  are  a 
ng  pot,  a  country  where  very  di- 
ns blend  together.  Within  this 


national  unity,  nonetheless,  you  have  in- 
dividual cultural  communities  which  ex- 
press themselves.  Therefore,  you  can  see 
how  a  country  can  bring  together  all  the 
elements,  still  guard  its  identity,  and  re- 
main one  of  the  most  unified  nations  in 
the  world.  I  believe  that  could  serve  as  a 
prelude  for  the  future  of  cultural  rela- 
tions in  the  world." 

CONNOISSEUR:  It  sounds  rational. 
Why,  then,  arc  there  harsh  critics  in  the 
United  States  who  say  it  should  pull  out? 
M'BOW:  The  reason  is  that  there  is  a 
lack  of  information  in  the  United  States 
regarding  what  UNESCO  is  and  what  it 
does.  Each  time  that  I  talk  with  Ameri- 
cans and  give  them  the  facts,  they  are  in 
agreement  with  us.  But  I  have  the  feeling 
that  there  are  some  who  present  what 
UNESCO  does  in  an  absolutely  false 
manner.  I  said  to  my  friends  in  the 
American  press  that  I  can't  understand 
why  they  don't  set  forth  the  problems  of 
UNESCO  in  an  objective  way.  There  are 
certain  people  who  pass  their  time  saying 
bad  things  about  UNESCO.  When  we 
say  to  these  people,  "Show  us  the  texts, 
the  actions  of  UNESCO  to  prove  what 
you  say,"  they  say,  "Oh,  we  know  the 
intentions  of  UNESCO."  I  say,  one  can 
only  condemn  on  facts.  But  I  think  the 
truth  is  emerging. 

CONNOISSEUR:  How  do  you  see  the 
condition  of  UNESCO  right  now? 
M'BOW:  At  UNESCO  there  is  no  veto. 
Every  state,  no  matter  what  its  size,  has 
exactly  the  same  rights  as  the  others.  But 
there  are  a  number  of  large  countries  who 
think  that  international  organizations  must 
follow  their  will — and  that  is  the  big 
problem. 

But  there  are  direct  contacts,  through 
UNESCO's  national  nongovernmental 
commissions,  with  the  scientific,  intel- 
lectual, artistic,  and  cultural  communi- 
ties, in  the  fields  of  UNESCO's  com- 
petence. Perhaps  in  the  United  States, 
excuse  me  for  saying  so,  its  National 
Commission  for  UNESCO  [a  section  of 
the  State  Department]  doesn't  have  the 
power  it  should.  If  it  did.  perhaps  many 
things  would  be  clear.  Unhappily,  it  is 
the  State  Department  that  has  the  force, 
so  what  appears  in  the  United  States  is  a 
political  vision  instead  of  a  cultural,  sci- 
entific, and  intellectual  vision. 

The  only  real  problem  now  is  that  those 
who  have  the  means  usually  refuse  to  give 
adequate  means  to  the  organization. 
That's  the  problem — the  means. 
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How  did  it  get  into  such  a  corner?  Am- 
bassador Hummel  wastes  no  words:  "To 
some  degree,  it  is  our  cowardice  and  a 
lack  of  effort  to  improve  the  situation.  It 
is  easier  for  a  diplomat  to  compromise 
than  to  give  forth  a  cry  of  alert."  That 
is  the  beginning  of  an  explanation,  many 
analysts  argue.  They  trace  the  Western 
failure  at  UNESCO  back  to  an  initial 
mistake.  The  West,  believing  that 
UNESCO  was  a  forum  of  little  conse- 
quence, paid  so  little  attention  to  it  that 
the  agency  became  a  podium  where  non- 
Western  governments  could  disparage  the 
West  with  impunity. 

Inattention  led  to  other  blunders.  By 
too  often  agreeing  to  dubious  compro- 
mises on  issues  of  basic  principles,  West- 
ern governments  are  now  discovering  that 
their  credibility  has  been  compromised 
as  well.  Because  of  a  persistent  failure 
to  coordinate  either  objectives  or  strat- 
egy, individual  governments  now  have 
only  one  tactic  (aside  from  withdrawal 
from  UNESCO)  with  which  to  head  off 
unacceptable  developments:  unilateral 
threats  of  financial  sanctions. 

Because  governments  have  in  the  past 
been  reluctant  to  resort  to  such  a  radical 
measure,  extremists  in  the  developing 
world  have  often  met  with  few  obstacles 
in  getting  their  way.  As  a  result,  mod- 
erate countries  such  as  India  have  some- 
times been  forced,  when  they  have  tried 
to  play  a  leadership  role,  to  take  positions 
that  don't  conform  to  their  democratic 
traditions.  Draft  resolutions  are  often 
loaded  with  word  linkages  such  as  "dis- 
armament and  peace"  or  "racism  and 
apartheid"  that  force  various  regional 
groups  to  vote  for  the  measure.  One  Third 
World  diplomat  admits  that  the  psychol- 
ogy is  clear.  "If  you  talk  of  cooperating 
with  the  West,  they  call  you  a  sellout." 

The  Australian  ambassador,  Owen 
Harries,  a  thoughtful  man  and  one  who 
has  studied  North-South  relations,  draws 
a  discouraging  conclusion:  "The  West's 
policy  should  be  to  strengthen  the  mod- 
erates and  weaken  the  extremists  in  the 
Third  World.  But  too  often  the  effects  of 
their  policy  have  been  the  opposite. 
They've  ignored  moderate  and  prag- 
matic Third  World  proposals  and  reacted 
only  when  they've  been  frightened  by 
extremists."  No  wonder  the  West  is  now 
talking  of  economic  sanctions. 

When  the  United  States  actually  tried 
withholding  its  dues,  which  represent  a 
full  25  percent  of  the  UNESCO  budget, 
it  did  not  have  much  success.  The  Ford 
administration,    with    Henry    Kissinger 


directing  foreign  policy,  began  withhold- 
ing U.S.  dues  to  UNESCO  after  a  series 
of  sanctions  were  voted  against  Israel.  In 
response,  the  Arab  nations  made  up  al- 
most the  entire  budget  shortfall,  vitiating 
the  effectiveness  of  the  American  tactic. 
The  Carter  administration  later  agreed  to 
pay  up  the  back  dues  without  getting 
anything  significant  in  return,  and 
American  credibility  at  UNESCO  has 
never  been  the  same  since. 

Reagan  Applies  Pressure 

The  West's  financial  weapon  is  a  pow- 
erful one.  The  United  States,  Japan, 
Britain,  and  West  Germany  alone  ac- 
count for  47  percent  of  UNESCO's  op- 
erating budget.  Already,  some  have  made 
it  clear  that  their  continued  financial  par- 
ticipation cannot  be  taken  for  granted. 
With  the  backing  of  a  personal  letter  from 
President  Reagan,  the  U.S.  Congress  has 
gone  on  record  as  saying  that  it  will  cut 
off  funds  to  UNESCO  if  any  measures 
are  passed  that  the  Congress  deems  to  be 
detrimental  to  international  freedom  of 
the  press.  And  since  then,  UNESCO  of- 
ficials have  been  noticeably  more  careful 
about  their  declarations  and  initiatives 
regarding  the  press. 

"We  are  vigilant,"  says  the  U.S.  am- 
bassador, Jean  Broward  Shevlin  Gerard. 
"We  believe  the  Secretariat  and  the  var- 
ious member  states  of  UNESCO  know 
our  point  of  view  and  understand  how 
fervently  we  believe  that  freedom  of  the 
press  is  the  underpinning  of  liberty  and 
thus  of  true  democracy."  Still,  she  adds, 
the  United  States,  Japan,  some  western 
European  countries,  and  some  moderate 
developing  countries  are  taking  a  "hard 
look"  at  where  UNESCO  appears  to  be 
going.  "We  are  concerned  that  UNESCO 
is  not  concentrating  its  efforts  on  those 
programs  it  can  do  well,"  she  says.  "The 
organization  has  traditionally  served  as 
a  catalyst  for  programs  desired  by  mem- 
bers to  fight  illiteracy,  for  scientific  and 
technological  development,  for  cooper- 
ation, and  the  like.  Many  of  us  are  con- 
cerned that  UNESCO  may  be  overbur- 
dening its  limited  resources  by  taking  on 
too  many  programs  that  are  theoretical 
rather  than  practical." 


"We  are  concerned  that 
UNESCO  is  becoming 
uniquely  an  organization 
of  the  Third  World." 
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Many  analysts  trace 
Western  failure  at 
UNESCO  to  an  initial 
mistake:  the  West  believed 
it  was  a  forum  of  little 
consequence. 


The  exception  to  the  Western  failure 
at  UNESCO  lias  been  France.  The  French 
have  always  viewed  Pans  as  the  world 
eapital  of  intellectual  enlightenment,  and 
French  the  language  of  culture.  Succes- 
sive French  governments  have  therefore 
backed  UNESCO,  seeing  it  as  a  useful 
instrument  for  promoting  the  influence 
o!  France.  What  used  to  be  a  marriage 
of  mutual  interests  has  become,  under 
the  socialist  government  of  Frangois 
Mitterrand,  a  full-fledged  love  affair.  The 
Mitterrand  government  has  made  "Third 
Worldism"  a  key  element  of  its  foreign 
policy;  and  in  education,  science,  and 
culture,  the  language  of  French  socialists 
is  often  the  language  ol  UNESCO. 

A  New  Sort  of  "Imperialism" 
At  UNESCO's  huge  cultural  conference 
at  Mexico  City  last  summer,  the  speech 
that  galvanized  the  conference  was  de- 
livered by  France's  minister  of  culture. 
Jack  Lang.  Fresh  from  a  high-profile  visit 
to  Cuba,  Lang  accused  a  certain  un- 
named superpower,  clearly  the  United 
States,  of  "cultural  imperialism."  To  an 
enthusiastic  response  from  delegates  of 
the  developing  world.  Lang  said  that 
"cultural  and  artistic  creation  today  has 
fallen  victim  to  a  system  of  multinational 
financial  domination  against  which  we 
must  organize."  That  system,  he  al- 
leged, was  smothering  the  developing 
world  with  "standardized,  stereotyped 
productions"  and  "standardized  mu- 
sic." All  this  is  aimed  at  "unilormizing" 
the  entire  planet,  he  claimed,  adding  that 
cultural  imperialism  represents  a  detest- 
able "means  of  intervening  in  people's 
consciences. " 

Lang  also  sought  to  extend  the  defi- 
nition of  culture.  In  his  speech,  which 
was  entitled  "Economy  and  Culture — 
the  Same  Combat,"  he  had  this  to  say 
about  Fidel  Castro's  Cuba:  "Cuba  is  a 
courageous  country  which  is  building  a 
new  society.  Its  socialism  is  not  ours;  we 
respect  it.  And  to  think  that  again  today 
some  contest  the  right  of  this  country  to 
live,  and  to  live  freely  in  choosing  its 
form   of  government — this   we   cannot 
permit.  And  culture  is,  above  all.  this: 
he  recognition  for  each  people  to  freely 
its  form  of  government."  In  other 
culture  and  polities  are  identical. 
.igh  Lang's  comments  were  not 
accepted — they  touched  off 
in  French  intellectual  cir- 
I  the  thinking  of  at 
Mitterran  I  government. 
a iv  doubt  .     nit  the  hieh 


priority  this  government  is  giving  to  cul- 
ture, it  was  dissipated  in  October  by  the 
president  himself.  He  gave  one  of  his  key 
advisers  in  the  Elysee  Palace  responsi- 
bility for  guiding  not  only  Third  World 
policy  but  also  cultural  policy.  The  pres- 
ident's choice  for  culture  guru  was  none 
other  than  Regis  Debray,  the  French  phi- 
losopher-revolutionary known  abroad 
mainly  for  his  swashbuckling  in  Latin 
America  with  the  late  Che  Guevara. 

UNESCO  seems  to  have  become  the 
forum  for  an  international  debate  on 
"cultural  revolution,"  a  debate  in  which 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  opposing  cries 
o(  "cultural  imperialism"  and  "cultural 
protectionism."  Already  in  the  works  are 
formal  UNESCO  declarations  on  "the 
status  of  the  artist"  and  "the  right  to 
communicate."  Clearly,  most  of  the  talk 
will  strike  a  responsive  chord  among  many 
developing  countries,  although  there  may 
be  some  misgivings.  After  all,  diplomats 
must  be  realistic,  too.  After  Lang's  speech 
in  Mexico,  an  Asian  delegate  (who  re- 
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fused  to  be  identified  by  name)  shrewdly 
assessed  the  rhetoric:  "It  was  a  big  suc- 
cess, because  he  used  the  language  of 
the  Third  World,  the  language  of  the  poor. 
But  it  was  also  the  language  of  people 
who  have  no  responsibility,  of  a  militant. 
Afterwards,  we  thought  that  maybe  he 
had  gone  too  far,  that  maybe  this  was 
demagoguery. " 

Nor  does  equating  culture  with  eco- 
nomic and  political  choice  sit  well  with 
many  Western  governments.  As  Ambas- 
sador Hummel  puts  it:  "Culture  must  not 
be  an  instrument.  We've  seen  that  too 
often  before."  What  many  Western  dip- 
lomats deplore  is  that  the  use  of  culture 
for  political  ends,  coupled  with  a  deem- 
phasis  of  individual  human  rights  in  fa- 
vor of  collective  people's  rights,  is  being 
too  tightly  woven  through  the  fabric  of 
UNESCO's  programs  for  the  next  six 
years.  In  reviewing  this  document,  called 
the  "Draft  Medium-Term  Plan,"  several 
Western  diplomats  expressed  strong  res- 
ervations  at    a   recent   meeting   of   the 


UNESCO  executive  board.  Those  res- 
ervations were,  in  effect,  the  opening 
moves  in  a  major  confrontation.  The  big 
battle  will  occur  at  a  special  UNESCO 
general  conference  in  Paris  in  November 
and  December,  when  the  Draft  Medium- 
Term  Plan  comes  up  for  final  approval. 
According  to  some  Western  diplo- 
mats, there  is  also  a  strong  possibility 
that  the  same  conference  will  produce 
another  major  political  battle  over  Israel, 
perhaps  with  an  attempt  to  strip  Israel  of 
its  right  to  participate  in  UNESCO.  Again, 
the  prelude  came  at  the  UNESCO  ex- 
ecutive-board meeting,  where  a  resolu- 
tion went  through  condemning  Israel  for 
major  human-rights  violations  in  Leba- 
non. The  Reagan  administration  ob- 
jected strongly;  it  has  also  taken  a  firm 
stand  against  similar  resolutions  against 
Israel  at  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency  and  the  International  Tele- 
communications Union.  Whether  the 
United  States'  position  will  win  out  is 
uncertain.  Traditionally,  some  of  the  most 


concerted  efforts  to  sanction  Israel  within 
the  international  community  have  come 
at  UNESCO. 

The  tragic  irony  is  that  if  the  Western 
powers  begin  to  refuse  to  support 
UNESCO,  the  African  nations  have  the 
most  to  lose.  Under  the  leadership  of  Di- 
rector-General M'Bow,  the  more  than 
forty  African  states  have  come  to  feel  a 
strong  sense  of  hope  and  responsibility 
for  what  happens  at  UNESCO.  M'Bow 
has  remained  an  articulate  spokesman  for 
Africa;  he  has  seen  to  it  that  many  Af- 
rican projects  get  priority.  Nobody  is 
prouder  of  all  this  than  Jean  Ping,  am- 
bassador from  Gabon  and  a  key  spokes- 
man for  the  African  group.  Even  though 
he  remains  confident  that  the  spirit  of 
compromise  will  prevail,  he  still  worries 
a  little  about  "finding  ways  to  reestablish 
some  bridges"  inside  UNESCO.  If  the 
West  burns  its  bridges,  the  African  proj- 
ects will  fail. 

A  New  Anarchy 

Significantly,  the  problems  at  UNESCO 
today  are  viewed  by  many  diplomats  and 
international  civil  servants  as  exaggera- 
tions of  problems  affecting  the  entire  U.N. 
system.  Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar,  for  a  year 
now  the  secretary  general  of  the  United 
Nations,  said  as  much  in  his  first  annual 
report  on  the  organization's  activities.  The 
world,  he  warned,  is  "perilously  near  to 
a  new  international  anarchy,"  and  the 
U.N.  system  is  increasingly  perceived  as 
being  unable  to  do  anything  about  it.  In 
praising  this  forthright  analysis,  Jeane 
Kirkpatrick,  the  U.S.  ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  clearly  announced  her 
belief  that  the  United  Nations  is  at  a  crit- 
ical crossroads.  The  question,  to  her,  is 
whether  the  United  States  should  con- 
tinue to  support  an  organization  that  is 
anti-West. 

Mrs.  Gerard  feels  the  same  way  about 
UNESCO.  As  she  told  Connoisseur:  "If 
an  organization  strays  from  its  basic 
mandate  and  is  no  longer  doing  a  prac- 
tical, effective,  and  professional  job,  and 
if  it  is  blithely  unresponsive  to  U.S.  in- 
terests or  to  the  values  and  ideals  of  lib- 
erty and  democracy,  then  it  becomes  a 
questionable  luxury,  one  of  low  priority 
in  times  of  austerity."  What  she  is  talk- 
ing about,  of  course,  is  UNESCO's  fu- 
ture— whether  it  continues  as  an  effec- 
tive educational  and  cultural  organization 
or  as  an  increasingly  ignored  political 
forum.  The  first  signs  of  the  agency's 
choice  will  come  out  of  the  special  meet- 
ing in  Paris  this  month. □ 
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From  a  distance,   Manhattan 
seems  a  fairyland  at  night.  Tall 
buildings    stand   luminous 
against  the  inky  gloom  while 
at  their  feet  avenues  run  liquid 
with  golden  light.  In  winter, 
the  chill  makes  the  glow  seem 
as  enfolding  as  a  blaze  crack- 
ling in  a  hearth.  There  is  an- 
other,   further    change    at 
Christmastime,  too.   Manhat- 
tan,  glittering  from  river  to 
river,  now  announces  the  Yule 
with  an  awesome  effulgence 
that  varies  from  the  red-and- 
green   spotlights   that   illumi- 
nate the  heights  of  the  Empire 
State  Building  all  the  way  down 
to  the  neon-haloed  angel  in  a 
Greenwich   Village   shopwin- 
dow.    In   the   combined   bril- 
liance, it  almost  seems  as  if 
Manhattan,  ambitious  town, 
could  outshine  the  moon. 

The  great  masters  of  light- 
ing have  often  learned  their 
trade  in  the  theater,  but  the  one 
most  responsible  for  turning 
whole  buildings  into  theatrical 
|  events  is  an  advertising  man. 
g  Actually,  Douglas  Leigh,  sev- 
S  enty-five  years  of  age,  might 
g  better  be  described  as  a  corn- 


Manhattan  after 
dark  is  a  glorious 
profusion  of  light, 
some  of  which  has 
come  about  by 
the  most  careful 
design. 

By  Tom  Parrett 


Tom  Parrett,  a  free-lance  writer, 
lives  in  lower  Manhattan,  within 
sight  of  the  Empire  State  and 
Chrysler  buildings. 
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Manhattan 

announces  the  Yule 

with  an  awesome 

effulgence. 


bination  of  P.  T.  Barnum  and 
John  Jacob  Astor — part  huck- 
ster, part  real-estate  magnate, 
with  a  large  measure  of  civic 
pride  to  boot.  In  1976,  when 
civic  leaders  needed  someone 
to  figure  out  how  to  help  New 
York  celebrate  the  nations  Bi- 
centennial in  appropriate  style, 
they  turned  naturally  to  Doug- 
las Leigh. 

He  had,  after  all,  invented 
the  advertisements  termed 
"spectaculars."  Over  the  dec- 
ades, Leigh  was  responsible  for 
the  famous  Camel  sign  that 
blew  smoke  rings  over  Times 
Square,  an  amazing  waterfall 
(50,000  gallons  per  minute)  on 
top  of  a  nearby  building  for 
Pepsi-Cola,  animated  screen 
shows  for  Life  magazine  and 
Bulova,  and  the  deployment  of 
dirigibles  that  floated  above 
major  cities,  extolling  Wonder 
bread  and  Mobil.  While  the 
"spectaculars"  lasted,  they 
charmed,  softening  a  com- 
mercial message  with  memo- 
rable whimsicality.  They  also 
made  Douglas  Leigh  rich  and 
famous. 

The  invitation,  in  1976,  to 
plan  city  decor  for  tiie  Bicen- 
tennial and  the  Democratic 
Convention  was  irresistible.  He 
proposed  lighting  the  Empire 
State  Building  in  patriotic  red, 
white,  and  blue.  The  response 
was  so  favorable  that  he  post- 
poned the  retirement  he'd  been 
planning  and  launched  a  sec- 
ond career,  one  that  he  de- 
scribes as  "adding  excitement 
to  the  skyline  of  New  York." 

So  far,  Leigh  has  brought  six 
Manhattan  buildings  to  life  with 
light.    For  the    Empire   State 

Leigh's  lighting  of  Citicorp 
Center  emphasizes  the  build- 
ing's solidity  mid  strength—just 
right  for  a  hank. 


Building,  the  tower  of  the 
Consolidated  Edison  Building, 
and  Citicorp  Center  he  used 
new  1 ,000-watt  metal  halide 
lights  either  tucked  in  archi- 
tectural crannies  or,  at  Citi- 
corp Center,  placed  on  the  roofs 
of  smaller  Citicorp  buildings. 
Cost:  about  ten  dollars  per  kil- 
owatt hour. 

"The  big  fillip  for  the  Em- 
pire State  Building,"  Leigh 
says,  "is  color  with  meaning. " 
It  announces  holidays  and  spe- 
cial events  with  symbolic 
statements  of  colored  light. 
Color  comes  from  gels  sand- 


wiched between  Lexan  sheets 
over  each  of  208  lights.  To 
change  the  color,  workers 
manually  insert  new  gels.  Leigh 
enjoys  the  effects  of  the  color 
arrangements,  "but  when  the 
white  comes — ah!" 

The  fifty-three-year-old 
Helmsley  Building,  once  the 
crown  of  Park  Avenue,  was 
completely  eclipsed  by  the 
neighboring  Pan  Am  tower  un- 
til Leigh  had  its  baroque  em- 

A  jaunty  seventy- five  -year-old 
Douglas  Leigh  made  his  name 
in  '  'spectaculars. 
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Workers  install  sodium-vapor 
lights  on  the  roof  of  the  Helms- 
ley  Building,  helping  to  revive 
a  worthy  symbol  of  Park  Ave- 
nue's opulence. 

bellishments  gilded  with  gold 
leaf.  At  night  they  are  bur- 
nished by  a  flood  of  amber  from 
high-pressure  sodium-vapor 
lights.  Though  only  details  are 
gilded,  the  lights  make  the 
building's  base  and  roof  seem 
solid  gold. 

What  benefits  accrue  to  the 
owner  of  a  lighted  building? 
For  Helmsley,  says  Leigh,  "part 
of  it  is  civic.  And  part  is  per- 
sonal pride;  the  building  was 
named  after  him."  In  general, 
it  can  also  be  argued  that  light- 
ing a  building  enhances  its 
prestige  and  thus  its  financial 
value.  Whatever  the  owner's 
motives,  the  lights  have  ben- 
efited the  city,  adding  new 
wonder  to  New  York  at  night. D 


Leigh  describes 

his  job  as  "bringing 

excitement 

to  the  skyline  of 

New  York." 
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WHEN 

WORTH 

WftSKING 

Charles  Frederick  Worth  seized 

his  day— 1858-95— and  became  the  world's 

first  male  arbiter  of  fashion. 

By  Anne  Hollander 


Worth  is  a  resonant  name  in  fashion  his- 
tory— the  only  name  dominating  Parisian 
fashion  during  the  last  third  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  a  potent  one  until  well 
after  the  First  World  War.  The  name  stands 
for  the  founding  of  the  great  haute  couture 
business  in  France,  an  enterprise  that  was 
to  contribute  powerfully  both  to  modern 
French  economic  security  and  to  the  lus- 
ter of  French  culture  in  the  modern  world. 
If  today  Worth's  name  has  been  largely 
forgotten,  it  has  nonetheless  endured.  In 
a  tribute,  the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New 
York  has  mounted  a  major  exhibition  of 
his  creations  which  will  run  until  March 
15,  1983,  to  generate  a  much-deserved 
revival  of  interest. 

Charles  Frederick  Worth  came  to  Paris 
from  his  native  England  in  1X45.  when  he- 
was  nineteen,  driven  h\  a  keen  ambition. 
He  had  been   v  n  a  fashionable 

London  dry-goods  firm,  knew  no  French, 
and  had  no  money.  After  a 
he  was  hired  In 
that  sold  dress  fab 
number  of  madi 


Anne  Hollander  is  an  an  hi 
author  of  Seeing  Througl 


shawls.  He  stayed  twelve  years,  becoming 
a  leading  salesman  in  charge  of  his  own 
radical  innovation,  a  dressmaking  de- 
partment inside  the  fabric  shop. 

Those  twelve  years  were  essential  to  his 
future.  Worth  came  to  understand  how 
elegance  could  be  expressed  through  tex- 
tiles; he  learned  French,  and  from  his  po- 
sition behind  the  counter  he  learned  to 
understand  the  women  of  his  time. 

Armed  with  his  specialized  awareness 
and  native  talent.  Worth  opened  his  own 
dressmaking  shop  in  1858,  when  he  was 
thirty-two.  He  had  by  then  a  lovely  young 
wife,  who  had  been  a  cloak  model  at  Ga- 
gelin  and  who  served  as  his  initial  inspi- 
ration and  mannequin.  Within  a  decade 
this  young  Englishman  became  absolute 
king  of  French  fashion  and  the  only  dress- 
maker famous  on  four  continents.  How 
did  he  do  it?  Most  important,  he  estab- 
lished a  completely  new  kind  of  shop,  spe- 
cializing in  the  design  of  women's  clothes, 
not  just  then  construction.  For  two  cen- 
turies. Parisian  women's  apparel  had  been 
made  by  other  women.  Before  that, 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Re- 
naissance, male  tailors  had  made  all  the 
clothes  tor  bol  using  women  only 
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as  seamstresses.  But  in  1675  the  sewing 
women  broke  away  from  the  tailors'  guild 
and  got  the  legal  right  to  be  the  exclusive 
makers  of  women's  dress  and  to  form  their 
own  guild.  Consequently,  during  the  whole 
of  the  eighteenth  century  and  much  of  the 
nineteenth,  the  frivolous  female  craft  of 
dressmaking  was  separate  from  the  seri- 
ous masculine  art  of  tailoring  for  men. 
Although  "fashion"  was  a  long-standing 
Parisian  specialty  and  Paris  was  re- 
nowned for  its  high  standards  of  taste  and 
inventive  craftsmanship  in  women's 
clothes,  dress  designing  was  not  a  rec- 
ognized occupation.  Women  studied  fash- 
ion plates,  bought  their  own  material  in 
fabric  shops,  and  designed  their  own  ef- 
fects, relying  on  the  suggestions  and  hand- 
iwork of  deft  milliners  and  dressmakers. 
It  was  the  well-established  world  of 
French  female  theater  that  swiftly  capit- 
ulated to  Worth's  overmastering  male  eye 
and  made  him  its  sole  director  and  pro- 
ducer. Worth  dealt  directly  with  the  silk 

Worth  believed  in  giving  full  expression  to 
fabrics.  The  play  of  light  on  the  satin  of 
this  ball  gown  (ea.  I886)evokes  the  French 
Rococo  period  he  admired. 
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Worth's  customers  delighted  in  being 

created  by  him — to  the  uneasiness  of  their  husbands, 

lovers,  and  fathers,  who  footed  the  bills. 


merchants  and  designed  clothes  in  superb 
fabrics  of  his  own  choosing.  His  constant 
use  of  rich  materials  gave  a  needed  boost 
to  the  silk  manufacturers  of  Lyons,  who 
wove  more  and  more  interesting  textiles 
to  Worth's  order  and  gradually  came  to 
supply  the  whole  couture  business  he  had 
founded.  Worth  provided  his  customers 
with  everything — the  conception,  the 
fabrics,  the  details,  the  execution.  He  was 
the  first  to  design  a  "collection."  to  make 
up  a  range  of  dresses  for  every  occasion. 
He  worked  with  important  clients  to  set 
them  off  to  particular  advantage,  to  in- 
dividualize the  costume  according  to  his 
own  creative  view  of  the  lady. 

Because  during  his  ascendancy  Worth 
was  unique,  his  was  the  first  and  perhaps 
the  only  true  fashion  dictatorship.  At  a 
crucial  time  in  French  cultural  history,  it 
was  he  alone  who  shifted  the  responsi- 
bility for  a  woman's  appearance  from  the 
taste  of  the  lady  herself  to  that  of  her  male 
couturier.  In  his  own  sphere,  Worth  crys- 
tallized the  Romantic  myth  of  woman  as 
man's  creation,  the  creature  of  his  vision 
and  imaginative  power,  the  projection  of 
his  longing  and  his  fear.  During  this  same 
period,  Flaubert  created  Emma  Bovary, 
Tolstoy  created  Anna  Karenina,  and  Du- 
mas fils  created  La  Dame  aux  Camelias. 
Living  ladies  who  lacked  a  great  novelist 
to  invent  them  could  now  find  a  great 
designer  for  the  task. 

A  Man  Must  Dress  a  Woman 

Since  a  woman's  designer  was  now  the 
arbiter  ol  her  appearance.  "Fashion"  came 
to  be  viewed  as  a  blind  and  stupid  force 
to  be  despised  -  something  that  trapped 
the  gullible  into  looking  ridiculous  and 
the  multitude  into  looking  alike  Now  only 
the  fashion  designer  could  sav<  n 

Fashion;  in  his  hands  and  und( .  I 
the  true  sell  would  find  its  right 
ments.  And  it  was  at  around  this  time  that 
the  playwright  Feydeau  is  supposed 
said,  "One  must  he 
to  dress  women."  As  a  man,  Woi 
tomatically  made  the  end 
nous:  a  man  in  a  woman's  business  was 
looked  upon  as  an   artist,   whose   imagi- 
native vision  transcended  the  mode 


Charles  Frederick  Worth  in  the  1880s  in 
the  artist's  costume  he  wore  at  home. 

Worth's  customers  delighted  in  being 
"created"  by  him,  to  the  occasional 
uneasiness  of  their  husbands,  lovers,  and 
fathers,  who,  of  course,  were  footing  the 
bills.  That  he  was  English  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  his  success:  as  a  foreigner 
he  was  classless,  able  to  deal  intimately 
with  ladies  of  high  station  without  seem- 
ing presumptuous;  the  English,  moreover, 
had  long  been  highly  regarded  in  France 
for  their  skillful  handling  of  cloth.  In- 
deed, all  Worth's  dresses  enhanced  wom- 
en's looks  through  clever  cutting  and  su- 
perb fitting.  His  designs  were  simple  and 
clear,  with  flattering  lines  and  unfussy 
embellishments.  They  emphasized  the 
sweep  of  the  whole  figure  and  clarified 
the  outline  of  the  head  and  neck,  or  of 
the  arms  and  waist  His  early  evening 
dresses,  described  in  various  memoirs, 
often  of  simple  white  tulle,  perhaps 
.  ith  pure  silver  thread  or  caught  up 

clusters  of  violets, 
the  1840s  and  1850s,  just  before  Worth 
the  scene,  a  stasis  charac- 
.hionable  feminine  costume.  The 


crinoline  reached  its  hugest  size — a  great 
dome  supported  by  a  hooped  petticoat. 
Sleeves  opened  wide  at  the  bottom  to  show 
very  full  undersleeves.  The  bonnet,  com- 
pletely surrounding  the  face  with  a  cur- 
tain in  back  to  hide  the  hair,  boxed  in  the 
head  and  rendered  the  neck  invisible. 
Shawls  were  obligatory  out-of-doors.  They 
obscured  the  lines  of  the  upper  body  and 
spread  out  over  the  big  skirt  so  that  a 
woman  walking  on  the  street  became  a 
vast  cone  of  fabric  with  only  her  face  vis- 
ible at  the  top. 

A  dress  might  have  its  bodice,  skirt, 
and  sleeves  all  trimmed  separately,  but  in 
the  same  way:  three  small  ruffles  above 
the  waist,  three  large  ruffles  below  it, 
three  ruffles  on  each  sleeve — a  leaden 
scheme,  allowing  for  many  variations  on 
only  one  idea.  Ball  gowns  were  very  de- 
collete all  the  way  around  and  bared  the 
shoulders,  but  deep  flounces  encircling 
the  neckline  tended  to  veil  the  upper  torso. 
The  matching  flounces  around  the  vast 
skirt  further  emphasized  the  encircling 
character  of  the  costume.  A  woman  stood 
in  the  center  of  her  clothes,  a  nearly  in- 
visible column  supporting  a  huge,  fes- 
tooned tent. 

During  the  1860s,  the  decade  of  Worth's 
rise  to  fame,  a  new  look  of  forward  move- 
ment and  activity  overtook  female  dress. 
The  domed  skirt  was  narrowed  at  the  top 
to  show  the  shape  of  hips  and  stomach, 
and  swelled  out  in  back  as  if  in  a  stiff 
breeze.  The  bonnet  was  sharply  reduced 
in  size,  lost  its  curtain,  and  sat  high  on 
the  back  of  the  head,  where  the  hair  was 
swept  up  into  a  big,  visible  chignon.  The 
neck  emerged,  sleeves  narrowed,  and 
shawls  were  abandoned  in  favor  of  fitted 
outer  garments.  The  skirts  of  ball  gowns 
swept  backward  into  exuberantly  puffed 
out  drapery  and  flowing  trains.  Trimming 
lost  its  staid,  compartmentalized  quality, 

The  silk  evening  dress  of  1866  (top  left) 
has  the  narrower  crinoline  Worth  liked.  A 
look  of  stately  forward  motion  is  enhanced 
by  the  promenade  dress  of  1872  (top  right). 
The  1880  visiting  outfit  (bottom  left)  has 
a  crisp  fit.  Soft  sleeves  and  frills  offset  a 
taut,  tiny  waist  in  the  1890  dinner  dress. 
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as  rows  of  flounces  fell  out  of  favor  and 
flat,  applied  ornament  began  to  sweep  over 
the  whole  costume.  Colors  deepened  and 
contrasts  were  sharpened.  Vitality  and  zest 
with  a  little  daring  exaggeration  of  the 
figure  were  the  signs  of  the  new  mode. 
While  he  didn't  start  it.  Worth  contributed 
a  great  deal  of  impetus  to  this  trend.  He 
urged  it  forward  with  inspired  taste,  as 
though  eager  to  expose  the  feminine  shape. 
to  model  the  female  body  and  then  propel 
it  into  graceful  motion. 

Clothes  Make  the  Woman 

Worth  could  never  have  succeeded  so 
quickly  without  the  favorable  situation  that 
prevailed  in  France.  In  1852.  after  de- 
cades of  civil  unrest,  Bonaparte's  nephew 
Louis  Napoleon  became  emperor.  A  new 
court,  financed  largely  by  merchants  and 
bankers,  had  instant  need  for  the  obvious 
marks  of  imperial  status  and  power.  Louis 
had  a  beautiful  Spanish  wife,  who  unlike 
much  of  her  court,  was  noble,  and,  indeed, 
she  looked  every  inch  an  empress  in  her 
exquisite  clothes.  It  was  Eugenie  who  be- 
came Worth's  patron,  not  only  establish- 
ing his  prestige  but  also  encouraging  his 
use  of  sumptuous  fabric  and  his  lavish 
designs  for  court  functions.  Worth  de- 
signed sober  traveling  costumes  and  re- 
strained walking  suits,  but  his  genius  was 
for  the  luxurious  public  garments  so  nec- 
essary to  the  ladies  of  the  new  empire.  In 
1859  the  racetrack  at  Longchamps  was 
opened,  and  the  haut  monde  flocked  there 
with  no  other  purpose  than  to  see  and  be 
seen,  to  confirm  the  importance  of  the 
new  Napoleonic  age,  if  only  through  the 
imposing  elegance  of  its  women. 

But  times  had  fundamentally  changed. 
A  bourgeois  puritanism  had  crept  into  the 
rebuilt  society  of  fiance    Sexual  mores, 
which  had  reached  a  stal 
pravity  under  the  aneien  i  :re  now 

founded  upon  a  strict,  es>  niddle- 

class  code:  there  were  vii 
and  there  were  v 
and  there  was  the  d 


The  fabric  is  heavy  and  the 
plex,  but  there  is  nothing  />■ 
this  sat  in  afternoon  dress  (a 
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Worth  dresses  appeared  on  both 

sides  of  the  track — on  gaudy  courtesans 

as  well  as  stately  princesses. 


ATICKET  TO 
SOCIAL  SUCCESS 


In  September  1879,  Mrs.  Henry  Adams, 
whose  husband  was  the  grandson  and 
great-grandson  of  presidents,  was  on  one 
of  her  trips  to  Paris.  Naturally  she  vis- 
ited the  shop  of  Charles  Frederick  Worth 
and  ordered  a  dress.  Returning  a  few 
days  later  for  a  fitting,  she  had  to  wait 
while  another  woman  was  served.  "The 
wearisome  interval  was  amusingly  filled 
up,"  she  wrote  her  father,  "by  watching 
a  compatriot,  I  should  imagine  a  pros- 
perous grocer  from  Iowa,  with  a  fat  wife 
for  whom  he  wanted  a  smart  dress.  To 
see  him  in  his  spruce  broadcloth  frock- 
coat  and  awe-struck  expression,  'heft- 
ing' the  silks  to  be  sure  he  was  getting 
his  money's  worth,  and  finally  exam- 
ining for  himself  shelf  after  shelf  of 
pieces,  was  an  inspiring  spectacle." 

Proper  Bostonians  like  Mrs.  Adams 
may  have  felt  amused  contempt  for  the 
grocer's  fat  wife,  but  Charles  Frederick 
Worth  did  not.  In  fact,  following  the 
demise  of  the  Second  Empire,  rich 
Americans  were  fast  becoming  his  best 
customers.  They  possessed,  he  said, 
"faith,  figures,  and  francs."  Worth  was 
entirely  willing  to  cater  to  a  new,  Amer- 
ican aristocracy,  one  defined  not  by  ti- 
tles but  by  riches.  For  the  wife  of  a  suc- 
cessful American  capitalist,  a  Worth 
gown  was  a  ticket  to  social  status.  After 
all,  his  sketches  had  appeared  in  Har- 
per's  Bazaar,  no  less,  and  it  was  com- 
mon knowledge  that  he  had  dressed 
countesses  and  duchesses,  not  to  men- 
tion the  last  empress  of  France. 

So,  blue-blooded  ladies  routinely  found 
themselves  competing  with  the  portly 
wives  of  tycoons  for  seats  in  the  House 
of  Worth  waiting  room.  Consider,  for 
instance,  Mrs.  Calvin  Stewart  Brice, 
pictured  right.  The  daughter  of  an  iron- 
worker from  Lima,  Ohio,  Olivia  Meily 
married  a  railroad  magnate  who  got 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  from 


Ohio  in  1890.  In  1897  the  senator  retired 
and  they  moved  to  New  York,  the  mecca 
for  the  newly  rich  with  social  ambitions. 
That  year  the  Brices  were  invited  to  a 
fancy-dress  ball  at  the  Waldorf  Hotel. 
The  hosts,  members  of  an  upstate  clan 
who  had  made  a  killing  in  fancy  woods 
and  leather,  vowed  to  make  this  fete  the 
most  lavish  of  the  century.  Eighteen 
hundred  guests  were  told  to  appear  in  a 
costume  they  might  have  worn  to  a  court 
function  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth, 
or  eighteenth  century.  A  feverish  search 
for  suitable  garb  ensued;  one  local  paper 
reported  that  "cablegrams  have  even  been 
sent  to  [dressmakers  in]  London  and 
Paris." 

At  the  ball,  the  host  came  as  Louis 
XV;  his  wife,  sporting  jewels  that  had 
belonged  to  Marie  Antoinette,  as  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots.  One  guest  arrived  in  a 
suit  of  gold-inlaid  armor  that  set  him 
back  $8,000.  And  Mrs.  Calvin  Brice 
made  her  entrance  into  New  York  so- 
ciety in  a  Worth  gown,  of  course,  an 
exact  replica  of  the  infanta's  dress  in 
Velazquez's  famous  painting.  The  cos- 
tume cost  her  several  thousands  of  dol- 
lars and  was  never  to  be  worn  again,  but 
no  matter:  her  picture  made  that  week's 
Sunday  supplement.  All  things  consid- 
ered, it  was  worth  every  dime. 

— Ava  Plakins 


mous  courtesans  of  this  period  all  seem 
to  have  existed  only  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  a  cause  for  the  truly  destructive 
extravagance  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  also  had  to  maintain  costly  legitimate 
establishments.  Unlike  the  courtesans  of 
Athens,  Venice,  or  Versailles,  these  grandes 
cocottes  were  not  known  for  their  witty 
conversation  and  cultural  influence,  or  even 
for  amorous  technique  and  superior  erotic 
gifts.  Their  skill  was  visible  expenditure, 
the  more  vulgar  the  better.  For  the  men 
who  supported  them,  they  satisfied  what 
seemed  an  urgent  need  for  public  evi- 
dence of  potency  in  the  form  of  wealth, 
rather  than  for  private  sources  of  pleasure. 
They  embodied  the  complex  fantasies  of 
sex  and  money  generated  by  such  a  ma- 
terialistic and  prudish  world. 

Wives  meanwhile  had  the  task  of  dis- 
playing legitimate  status.  The  game  of  so- 
ciety was  to  keep  the  two  worlds  apart. 
The  wives  in  their  elegant  finery  and  car- 
riages did  not  acknowledge  the  existence 
of  mistresses,  who  stayed  on  the  other  side 
of  the  racetrack  in  their  even  more  dash- 
ing dress  and  equipage.  Society  closed  its 
ranks  against  the  demimonde,  which  was 
nevertheless  ubiquitous,  notorious,  and 
highly  conspicuous. 

Worth  dresses  appeared  on  both  sides 
of  the  track.  The  new  creator  of  the  fe- 
male image  had  as  much  scope  for  his 
talents  among  gaudy  courtesans  as  among 
dignified  bankers'  wives  and  stately  prin- 
cesses: in  all  cases,  the  desired  effect  was 
that  of  no  expense  spared.  One  result  was 
that  Worth  became  immensely  rich,  richer 
than  any  other  dressmaker  before  him. 
Since  he  dressed  public  figures,  his  fame 
and  clientele  reached  far  beyond  Paris  to 
the  royal  courts  of  other  nations,  where 
ladies  hoped  to  rival  the  exquisite  chic  of 
Eugenie  and  her  circle,  and  to  the  dem- 
ocratic shores  of  the  United  States,  where 
immense  fortunes  were  being  made  by 
enterprising  men  and  spent  by  their  en- 
ergetic women,  in  Paris  if  possible.  The 
designer's  prices,  like  his  prestige,  were 
nearly  double  those  of  other  dressmakers. 
His  clients  found  them  well  worth  it. 

An  important  movement  under  way  in 
Paris  during  Worth's  career  was  the  early 
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In  calling  himself  an  artist 

he  invoked  the  new  authority  of  the 

artist  as  prophet  and  visionary. 


development  of  modern  French  painting. 
"Art  for  the  sake  of  art"  was  a  new  coun- 
terculture! slogan  among  the  painters  of 
the  avant-garde,  who  opposed  the  for- 
mulae of  official  art  and  the  careers  it 
assured.  Beautifully  rendered  salon  paint- 
ings on  mythological  themes  were  being 
challenged  by  scenes  of  uncompromising 
reality  executed  with  a  painterly  direct- 
ness that  showed  respect  for  the  impor- 
tance of  the  medium  and  the  subject.  The 
independent  artist,  who  was  scornful  of 
any  success  that  smacked  of  artistic  com- 
promise, became  a  new  hero.  As  in  any 
commercial  and  conventional  age,  crea- 
tive imagination  was  a  rare  commodity. 

Worth  capitalized  on  this.  In  calling 
himself  an  artist  he  invoked  the  new  au- 
thority of  the  artist  as  revolutionary  prophet 
and  pure-minded  visionary,  when  in  fact 
he  functioned  as  an  official  decorator  paid 
to  produce  delicious  confections  for  the 
rich.  His  photograph  in  later  life  shows 
him  in  a  soft  velvet  cap  and  fur-lined  robe, 
a  costume  worn  (like  Wagner's  similar 
outfit)  in  imitation  of  Rembrandt,  the  great 
hero  of  artistic  self-determination.  Worth 
had  come  a  long  way  from  the  dry-goods 
counter. 

In  fact,  as  an  artist,  Worth  was  a  won- 
derful designer.  He  worked  in  a  new  me- 
dium— the  complete  image  of  the  dressed 
woman,  not  just  her  dress.  Far  from  or- 
dering him  to  come  to  them,  the  great 
ladies  often  went  to  his  atelier  before  the 
ball  to  put  on  their  gowns,  receive  the 
final  touches,  and  submit  to  his  approval, 
confident  that  his  eye  was  clearer  than 
their  own.  He  had  a  gift  not  just  for  good 
tailoring  and  lor  embellishing  feminine 
looks  but  also  foi  ig  advanced 

trends  in  modern  des  >ugh  he  had 

no  part  in  the  revolu  vistas 

opened  up  and  illumii  .' 

Degas,  his  works  di 
able  flavor  of  what  was 
Nouveau  during  the  decade  in  v 
died.  His  mature  dt. 
harmony  among  all  elem 
tume,  a  rhythmic  clarity 
oration,  a  new  and  dynamic 
use  of  old  motifs. 

When  Charles  Frederick  Wo 


A  gown  of  tulle  with  rhinestones  over  lav- 
ender satin  (ca.  1914)  by  Jean-Philippe 
Worth  foretells  twenties  fashions. 

in  1895,  he  was  almost  imperceptibly  suc- 
ceeded by  his  two  devoted  sons,  Gaston 
and  Jean-Philippe — the  latter  a  gifted  de- 
signer and  sympathetic  disciple  of  his  fa- 
ther, the  former  a  shrewd  businessman. 
Jean-Philippe  followed  the  aesthetic  paths 
laid  out  by  his  father,  continuing  to  create 
rich  and  sleek  new  arrangements  of  Re- 
naissance and  Rococo  themes.  Although 
they  demonstrate  the  radical  changes  in 
feminine  shape  and  style  inaugurated  at 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Jean-Philippe's 
designs  are  indistinguishable  in  spirit  from 
those  of  his  father.  They  show  a  similar 
respect  for  the  authority  and  beauty  of 
hly  woven  silk,  and  an  equal  sense  of 
j  drama  of  the  female  figure — a  feeling 
resence." 
couturiers  of  the  new  generation 
risen  on  the  tide  of  Worth's  suc- 
■   exploring    'ifferent   avenues. 
c  ;sed  the  de      icy  of  lace  and 
Jery:  oti  iers,  the  crisp,  tai- 
of  active  modernity;  and  still 


others,  the  inventive  fall  of  drapery.  Among 
its  competitors,  the  House  of  Worth  stayed 
true  to  an  ideal  of  dignity  and  broadly 
displayed  wealth  until  it  was  finally  driv- 
en into  the  shade  by  the  social  modes  of 
the  twentieth  century.  Society  changed  its 
character,  and  women  their  forms  of  dis- 
play. Royal  and  imperial  courts  had  by 
then  rapidly  dwindled  in  number  and 
power,  and  custom-made  presentation 
robes  were  no  longer  required. 

End  of  the  Dynasty 

Neat  suits,  amusing  but  useful  little  dresses, 
and  brisk  sportswear,  alternating  with 
festive  expressions  of  ephemeral  fantasy, 
all  drove  out  the  elaborate  ostentations 
that  had  been  so  important  for  Charles 
Frederick  Worth's  original  clientele. 
Nevertheless,  the  reign  of  Jean-Philippe 
and  Gaston  Worth  continued  to  prosper 
and  was  smoothly  followed  by  that  of 
Gaston's  two  sons,  Jean-Charles,  the  de- 
signer, and  Jacques,  the  business  director, 
who  took  over  the  house  in  the  twenties. 
This  great  fashion  dynasty  ended  finally 
only  in  1952,  on  the  retirement  of  Roger 
Worth,  the  eldest  son  of  Jacques  and  the 
fourth  generation  of  Worths  in  couture. 

Worth  was  the  first  dressmaker  to  dem- 
onstrate publicly — and  force  others  to  ac- 
knowledge— the  importance  of  control 
over  the  way  clothes  look.  For  centuries 
that  principle  had  been  well  understood 
("The  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man," 
said  Polonius),  but  the  wearer  had  to  take 
his  or  her  own  risks.  Worth  was  the  first 
to  offer  such  control  as  a  service  to  the 
female  public — at  a  price,  of  course.  Al- 
though he  owed  his  first  success  to  the 
empress,  he  was  no  captive  court  dress- 
maker. He  was  the  first  to  profit  person- 
ally from  the  fact  that  a  flair  for  style  and 
taste  in  dress,  like  beauty,  are  no  respec- 
ters of  social  status  or  good  morals.  Un- 
like all  the  tailors  and  milliners  who  worked 
for  Queen  Elizabeth  I  and  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, he  made  his  name,  not  that  of  his 
clients,  a  synonym  for  elegance. □ 

The  influence  of  Art  Nouveau  appears  in 
this  otherwise  traditionally  grand  1897  ball 
gown  by  Jean-Philippe  Worth. 
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BEYOND  THE  SILVER  LINING 

Fine  English  silver  will  outperform  Wall  Street— but  be 
sure  to  get  in  at  the  right  price. 

By  Robin  Duthy 


How  did  Henry  Kaufman  lift  antique-sil- 
ver prices.'  In  predicting  lower  interest 
rates  back  in  the  fall,  this  influential  Wall 
Street  sage,  an  economist  who  watches  the 
bond  market  for  Salomon  Bros,  invest- 
ment bank,  may  not  have  foreseen  any 
effect  on  Georgian  coffeepots,  but  that  is 
what  he  has  produced.  There  are  two  links 
between  interest  rates  and  the  price  of 
antique  silver.  The  first,  direct  and  ob- 
vious, is  based  on  the  reluctance  of  deal- 
ers to  buy  when  they  have  to  pay  high 
interest  rates  on  bank  borrowings.  Seen 
the  other  way  round,  investors  are  equally 
reluctant  to  buy  if  they  can  get  high  re- 
turns on  money  in  the  bond  market.  A 
less  obvious  connection  comes  about 
through  the  impact  of  falling  interest  rates 
on  gold.  Having  crept  up  through  most  of 
July  and  August,  the  gold  price  responded 
swiftly  to  the  prediction  of  falling  interest 
rates,  rising  a  full  25  percent  in  a  matter 
of  days. 

As  usual,  the  rise  in  gold  dragged  up 
the  price  of  silver  bullion.  And.  again  as 
usual,  buyers  of  antique  silver  in  the  sale- 
rooms, feeling  a  little  more  secure  as  the 
bullion  price  rose,  began  to  pay  more  for 
their  coffeepots  and  candlesticks.  The  idea 
that  the  melt  value  of  any  silver  article 
provides  a  price  support  is  of  some  psy- 
chological importance,  though  it  is  not 
often  relevant. 

English  silver  has  been  a  moderately 
good  investment  over  the  years.  The 
changing  popularity  of  the  different  styles 
and  periods  has  produced  different  rates 
of  growth.  The  finer  pieces  have  gener- 
ally risen  fastei  ,.■  that  are  more 
mundane,  but  this  ha  been  so. 

Investors  in  English  I  to  be 

aware  that  there  i^-  a  \  i: 
undistinguished   mate  i  i 
Silverware  has  always  sal 
on  the  frontier  between  art  and  i 
best,  in  the  case  of.  say,  a  pail  oi  ! 
candlesticks  with  strong  seulptur, 
it y.  it  ma\  be  taken  seriousl)   as  ; 


Robin  Duthy  is  the  editor 
native  Investment  Report. 
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One  of  an  exuberant  pair  of  candelabra 
made  by  James  Garrard  in  1888. 

of  art.  At  its  worst,  perhaps  in  some  clumsy 
nineteenth-century  dinner  service,  the 
chunks  of  metal  can  be  artless  and  merely 
functional.  They  may  be  more  agreeable 
to  eat  with  than  stainless  steel  or  plastic, 
but  they  have  no  place  in  the  world  of  art. 
The  link  between  each  piece  of  silver's 
market  value  and  its  metal  value  will  de- 
pend on  the  degree  of  artistry  it  is  reck- 
oned  to  possess — the   lower   its  artistic 
value,  the  closer  its  market  value  to  the 
melt  value.  An  outstanding  piece  by  Paul 
in  Lamerie,  the  greatest  of  English  silver- 
may  cost  a  hundred  times  its  melt 
x    clumsy  dinner  service,  on  the 
may  sell  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
ince  al  a  time  when  its  melt 
(en  dollars  an  ounce.  That  is 
iNt  artistic  silver  has  very  oc- 
soared  in  value,  simply  in  re- 
i  soaring  metal  price. 


Silver-bullion  prices  have  fluctuated 
wildly  over  the  years.  A  price  of  around 
SI. 20  an  ounce  held  lor  ewer  fifty  years, 
until  1X73,  when  silver  was  effectively  de- 
monetized in  the  United  States  and  the 
long,  erratic  slide  began  that  was  to  bot- 
tom out  in  1931  at  twenty-four  cents  an 
ounce.  Prices  climbed  again  gradually 
during  the  postwar  period,  until  by  June 
1968  speculation  doubled  the  price  to 
$2.20.  The  effect  on  prices  of  antique  sil- 
ver in  the  saleroom  was  electric.  The  value 
of  a  pair  of  good  eighteenth-century  Eng- 
lish candlesticks  rose  by  200  percent,  to 
$7,000,  during  the  two  years  preceding 
the  spring  of  1969.  and  most  other  pieces 
of  particular  interest  to  investors — cof- 
feepots, salvers,  tankards,  and  the  like- 
climbed  just  as  fast. 

As  it  had  to.  the  bubble  burst  and  prices 
settled  at  about  60  percent  below  the  peak. 
It  was  the  first  time  a  sector  of  the  art 
market  had  shown  itself  to  be  so  volatile. 
Many  dealers  as  well  as  investors  were 
roasted,  and  they  had  not  forgotten  the 
lesson  when  Nelson  Bunker  Hunt  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  a  decade  or  so  later. 

The  Hunt  brothers'  manipulation  of  the 
silver  market  in  1979  nearly  put  them  in 
a  position  to  fix  the  world  price.  By  Feb- 
ruary 1980.  their  colossal  buying  program 
had  eventually  pushed  the  price  to  forty 
dollars  an  ounce.  During  the  preceding 
year  the  antique-silver  dealers  had  been 
watching  the  bullion  market  nervously  to 
see  if  the  wild  spiral  in  prices  of  the  late 
1960s  was  about  to  be  repeated,  for  prices 

A  soup  tureen  by  the  great 
Paul  de  Lamerie, 
made  in  1741. 
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of  bullion-related  silver  had  begun  to  rise 
strongly.  During  the  last  stages  of  the 
boom,  canteens  of  nineteenth-century 
flatware  were  selling  for  below  the  melt 
price;  it  was  as  if  the  market  sensed  that 
such  levels  could  not  be  sustained  for  long. 
Nelson  Bunker  Hunt  and  his  cospecula- 
tors  were  soon  tripped  up  by  a  change  in 
the  regulations  of  the  commodity  ex- 
changes, and  in  a  matter  of  weeks  the 
silver  price  fell  back  to  eight  dollars.  While 
the  Hunt  boom  lasted,  objects  of  high  ar- 
tistic value  also  climbed  in  price — not  more 
than  20  to  30  percent — and  fell  back  to 
their  earlier  levels  when  it  was  over. 

A  TIME  TO  BUY 

Since  those  days,  the  silver  market  has 
become  yet  more  stratified  along  quality 
lines.  Pieces  of  slight  aesthetic  interest 
move  parallel  to  the  bullion  price.  Com- 
plete canteens  of  eighteenth-century  sil- 
ver are  cheaper  than  brand-new  ones,  and 
those  of  the  nineteenth  century  cheaper 
still.  Because  silver  buyers,  whether  trade 
or  private,  are  usually  interested  in  table- 
ware by  the  dozen,  it  happens  that  odds 
and  ends  of  table  silver,  even  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  often  sell  at  melt  value, 
or  close  to  it. 

Investors  with  a  scavenging  instinct 
might  choose  to  buy  a  great  many  such 
lots,  eventually  ending  up  with  several 
complete  and  more  marketable  canteens. 
Certain  patterns — rat  tail.  Old  English, 
Hanoverian,  and  fiddle,  for  instance — were 
repeated  many  thousands  of  times  and  are 
seen  in  the  saleroom  every  day  of  the  year. 
It  would  not  matter  that  the  marks  showed 
that  the  set  had  in  fact  been  made  by  sev- 
eral different  makers:  that  is  how  they 
were  often  supplied  to  the  purchaser  in 
the  first  place. 

Apart  from  the  melt,  or  intrinsic,  value, 
three  other  kinds  of  value  will  combine 
to  fix  the  price  of  each  piece  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. Rarity  can  be  particularly  im- 
portant in  the  case  of  early  English  silver, 
since  over  the  years  so  much  was  melted 
down  for  use  as  cash.  Huge  losses  of  silver 
plate  occurred  at  such  times  of  political 
upheaval  as  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  the 
Reformation,  and  the  Civil  War.  In  those 
days,  the  recurring  financial  crises  of  the 
English  monarchy  could  not  be  solved  by 
printing  money:  melting  down  silver  be- 
came a  favorite  remedy. 

It  seems  that  the  silversmith's  work  was 
rarely  much  admired  and  appreciated.  Only 
a  few  hundred  pieces  of  medieval  English 
silver  have  survived.  Indeed,  the  idea  of 


owning  silver  for  any  other  than  practical 
reasons  was  unusual  even  in  the  late  nine- 
teenth century,  and  great  quantities  were 
melted  down  simply  to  be  refashioned  in 
the  latest  style. 

Associative  value  can  also  raise  prices 
considerably.  Pieces  from  royal  or  noble 
households,  bearing  their  coats  of  arms, 
are  in  great  demand.  Straightforward 
snobbery  plays  a  part  here,  but  there  is 
another,  better  reason.  Grand  patrons  were 
the  best  form  of  advertising  available  to 

A  silver-gilt  tray,  with  arms, 
replete  with  bacchanalian 
ornament,  made 
in  1805. 


cause  it  was  made  in  a  small  provincial 
town.  Pieces  originating  in  minor  Scot- 
tish, Irish,  and  English  towns  can  com- 
mand premiums  of  200  percent  over  an 
outwardly  identical  item  bearing  the  Lon- 
don mark. 

Needless  to  say,  the  aesthetic  appeal  of 
each  piece  does  most  to  determine  value. 
But  there  are  plenty  of  opinions  about  what 
constitutes  aesthetic  merit.  Perhaps  the 
majority  still  favors  the  restrained  and  el- 
egant style  of  the  Queen  Anne  period. 


a  silversmith,  and  the  greatest  care  and 
attention  was  given  to  the  pieces  they  or- 
dered. These,  therefore,  were  often  of  the 
finest  quality  and  made  by  the  best  mak- 
ers. Presentation  salvers  inscribed  to  his- 
torical figures  are  also  highly  prized,  and 
for  the  inevitable  rogues  this  has  opened 
up  a  profitable  line  in  faked  inscriptions. 
One  of  the  more  irrational  aspects  of 
the  silver  market  is  the  enormous  addi- 
tional value  an  object  attracts  simply  be- 

A  silver-gilt  coaster  made  (like  the  tray 
above)  by  Digby  Scott  and  Benjamin  Smith. 


when  Huguenot  influence  and  craftsman- 
ship was  at  its  height.  A  very  well  heeled 
minority  clearly  prefers  the  heavier  Re- 
gency styles,  and  in  particular  the  work- 
manship of  Paul  Storr,  who  has  become 
something  of  a  cult  figure  in  the  United 
States.  However,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  silversmiths  of  his  period  relied  on 
outside  workers  for  casting,  chasing,  and 
engraving.  Sometimes  very  little  actual 
work  was  done  on  Paul  Storr's  premises 
and,  as  often  as  not,  none  by  the  master 
himself.  The  quantity  of  silver  bearing 
Storr's  mark  is  huge  and  is  unfortunately 
growing,  as  a  stream  of  quite  presentable 
fakes  from  Italy  arrives  on  the  market. 

Paul  de  Lamerie  had  over  forty  em- 
ployees in  his  workshop  at  one  time,  and 
his  output  was  correspondingly  vast. 
Probably  he  never  touched  the  majority 
of  pieces  that  bear  his  mark,  but  his  qual- 
ity control  was  superb.  For  that  reason  his 
mark  on  any  piece  lifts  its  value  about  100 
percent  above  similar  work  by  his  rivals. 
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One  of  a  pair  of  covered  soup  tureens. 
Parker  &  Wakelin,  1772. 

The  pricing  of  work  by  assistants  in  the 
field  of  old-master  paintings  is  of  course 
very  different.  The  slightest  suspicion  that 
a  painting  is  in  whole  or  part  by  any  hand 
other  than  the  master's  is  enough  to  bring 
its  value  crashing  down.  Perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause a  master  silversmith  is  so  much  less 
involved  in  producing  a  finished  work  than 
a  master  painter  usually  is  that  people  are 
reluctant  to  accord  his  work  the  status  of 
an  art.  Ironically,  the  leading  makers  of 
English  silver,  however  highly  accom- 
plished, were  no  better  at  the  job  than 
those  they  employed.  If  they  had  been, 
experts  today  would  be  able  to  say  with 
certainty  which  pieces  were  their  work 
rather  than  that  of  an  assistant. 

An  important  development  of  the  1970s 
was  the  new  status  of  Victorian  silver. 
Whereas  nearly  everything  of  that  period 
used  to  be  catalogued  quite  simply  as 
"Victorian."  much  serious  attention  is  now 
paid  to  the  date,  maker,  style,  and.  of 
course,  workmanship  il  names,  in- 

cluding George  Fox.  Hunt  ami  Roskill. 
and  the  Barnard  and  Henncll  lamilies.  are 
emerging  as  important  makers.  Their 
names  in  time  may  be  uttered  in  the  same 
as  those  of  Hester  Bateman.  Paul 
Stoi  i.    md  Paul  de  Lamerie. 

revealing  wa\  nnng 

p     Formance  of  English 

mtally 

tempt- 

i    :l\.  since 


each  moves  through  its  own  cycles  of  ap- 
preciation. Certainly  Victorian  silver,  lor 
instance,  has  risen  faster  than  Georgian 
over  the  last  ten  wars  or  so.  and  Georgian 
has  in  turn  done  better  than  seventeenth- 
century  silver.  But  the  more  clearly  pro- 
nounced trends  have  occurred  within  the 
individual  price/quality  ranges. 

At  the  highest  level — that  is  to  say,  for 
objects  with  a  value  of  over  $5,000  in 
1975 — the  rise  has  been  at  least  300  per- 
cent. Many  museums  in  the  United  States 
are  still  adding  to  their  collections  and 
others  are  making  a  late  start.  Toledo,  for 

A  candelabrum  (one  of  a  pair)  made  by 
the  esteemed  Paul  Storr  in  1837. 
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example,  is  unlikely  to  match  the  superb 
collection  o\  English  silver  to  be  seen  in 
Boston  and  is  therefore  setting  out  to  as- 
semble a  wide-ranging  collection  of  im- 
portant silver  from  a  number  of  European 
countries  and  periods. 

FIFTY  THOUSAND  LOTS  A  YEAR 

The  middle  slice  of  the  market  is  com- 
posed of  good  everyday  silver,  primarily 
for  use  and  ranging  in  price  from  $10,000 
down  to  $500  or  so.  As  early  as  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  even  quite  modest  house- 
holds in  England  owned  some  silver  cut- 
lery, and  over  the  next  century  ownership 
became  \er\  widespread.  The  result  is  that 
a  vast  amount  remains  in  circulation.  Phil- 
lips auctions  some  fifty  thousand  kits  a 
year  in  the  United  Kingdom  alone,  most 
of  it  falling  in  this  middle  range. 

The  state  of  this  slice  of  the  market 
moves  in  line  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
local  economy.  Prices  weakened  predict- 
ably at  the  start  of  the  recession,  dropping 
up  to  30  percent  over  the  course  of  1978, 
recovering  with  the  boom  in  1979  and 
early  1980,  down  again  in  1981,  and  now 
back  to  the  highest  levels  ever  recorded — 
in  some  cases  even  above  them.  Investors 
have  had  a  bumpy  ride,  though  nothing  to 
compare  with  the  episode  of  the  late  1960s. 

The  backbone  of  this  middle  slice  of 
the  market  is  the  paraphernalia  of  the  din- 
ing room,  for  which  there  will  always  be 
good  demand.  Candlesticks,  salvers,  salts, 
mustards,  sugar  casters,  and.  of  course, 
flatware  are  often  the  first  priorities  for 
silver  buyers.  Later  come  tureens,  entree 
dishes,  sauce  boats,  and  coasters.  Undis- 
tinguished tea  and  coffee  sets  are  still  sell- 
ing briskly  at  between  two  and  four  times 
their  melt  value,  although  very  few  people 
seem  to  give  tea  parties  at  which  this  often 
massive  equipment  can  be  put  into  use. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  silver  did  not 
have  to  be  cleaned  its  price  would  be  a 
lot  higher  than  it  is.  Nobody  wants  to  dis- 
play silver  in  tarnish-proof  bags,  and  "long 
life"  silver  polishes  do  not  really  last  very 
long.  Starting  in  the  1950s,  the  gradual 
departure  of  servants  from  all  but  the 
wealthiest  households  has  affected  both 
supply  and  demand.  With  no  one  avail- 
able to  clean  silver,  sellers  have  had  an 
incentive  to  sell,  and  buyers  have  been 
deterred  from  buying.  Indeed,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  functional  silver  in  this  mid- 
dle price  range  has  posted  an  overall  in- 
crease oi'  some  150  percent. 

Most  of  the  silver  in  the  under  $500 
range  consists  of  small  collector's  pieces. 
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An  original  oil  painting  on  canvas 


(308cm  x  406cm) 
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by  Salvador  Dali 

For  those  few  fortunate  Individuals,  Corporations, 

Museums  or  Nations  who  possess  the  necessary 

resources  to  acquire  one  of  the  world's 

great  Masterpieces. 


Confidential  inquiries  may  be  directed  to: 

William  D.  Mett 

Attorney  at  Law 

Post  Office  Box  15577,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96815 

(808)  94-4-9889 
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A  book  on 

master 

cabinetmaking 

by  a 

master 

cabinetmaker 


For  Antiqui  noisseurs  and  a 

Laszlo  Katz.  ..< 


P.F.C.  Woodworking  Co.  (C) 

525  West  26  St.  New  York,  N.Y.  10001 

Price  US  $50  00 
free 


Cash  has  always  had  a  big 
mouth,  but  it  is  talking 
louder  than  ever  just  now. 

These  include  match  cases,  wine  labels, 
vinaigrettes,  caddy  spoons,  and  snuff- 
boxes. These  markets  have  followed  very 
different  courses.  Main  vinaigrettes  are 
selling  for  the  same  prices  as  they  were 
ten  years  ago.  Fine  and  interesting  English 
snuffboxes  rarely  appear  in  the  saleroom, 
and  this  market  too  appears  to  have  run 
out  of  steam.  Caddy  spoons  have  fallen 
by  the  wayside,  but  the  market  for  match 
cases  has  been  unaccountably  buoyant.  All 
antiques  connected  with  wine  have  been 
booming.  Corkscrews,  decanters,  and 
coasters  have  performed  well,  but  the 
market  for  wine  labels  has  risen  strongly 
and  is  now  supported  by  a  circle  of  some 
three  or  four  hundred  collectors. 

DISASTROUS  BARGAINS 

Fakes  have  always  been  a  problem  lor  sil- 
ver buyers  A  gang  of  lakers  has  been 
active  in  Fngland  for  the  last  three  years, 
marking  modern  imitations  of  seven- 
teenth- and  eighteenth-century  silver.  Their 
most  recent  line  has  been  seventeenth- 
century  beakers.  The  quality  was  not  high 
but  the  prices  were  tempting — five  thou- 
sand dollars  instead  of  twenty — and  many 
collectors  have  been  taken  in.  People  are 
often  inclined  to  look  at  goods  less,  in- 
stead of  more,  critically  when  the)  are 
offered  at  "bargain"  prices. 

There  are  no  easy  ways  to  settle  the 
authenticity  question.  Fakes  sometimes 
betray  themselves  by  having  proportions 
that  look  slightly  wrong;  sometimes  the 
marks  look  fresh  or  are  applied  in  unusual 
places;  sometimes  the  surface  of  the  metal 
looks  and  feels  too  hard. 

But  other,  less  subjective  methods  can 
be  used.  Spectrographic  analysis  and  wet- 
chemical  techniques  can  indicate  the 
quantities  of  impurities  present  in  a  given 
piece  of  silver,  and  these  are  now  used  to 
date  Ihe  object  itself.  The  ingenious  but 
inconclusive  theory  rests  on  the  idea  that 
refining  techniques  have  become  more  ef- 
ficient over  the  centuries.  Modern  silver 

s  \ei\  unlikely  to  contain  more  than  thirty 
parts  of  gold  per  million,  whereas  in  the 

ighteenth  century  it  was  common  for  sil- 
ver to  contain  more  than  a  hundred  times 
'    An  "eighteenth-century"  cof- 

eepot.  for  instance,  found  to  contain  only 
•arts  per  million  of  gold  is  likely 
ike. 


But  fakes  are  not  so  great  a  hazard  as 
simply  paying  the  wrong  price.  All  the 
investment  performance  figures  quoted 
here  are  based  on  auction  realizations  and 
stand  comparison  with  anything  that  might 
have  been  achieved  on  Wall  Street.  But 
where  you  buy  silver  and  at  what  price 
will  determine  the  success  or  failure  of 
your  investment.  If  a  broker  were  to  buy 
IBM  stock  on  Wall  Street  at  70  and  retail 
it  at  200  on  Fifth  Avenue,  the  buyer  could 
hardly  expect  much  mileage  out  o\  his 
investment.  Similarly,  buyers  of  antique 
silver  should  beware  of  the  I00  to  200 
percent  markups  commonly  added  to 
saleroom  prices  by  dealers  in  New  York 
and   elsewhere.    High    margins    may   be 


An  octagonal  George  I  coffeepot  by 
Thomas  Tearle,  1724. 

needed  to  cover  the  big  kickback  expected 
by  decorators,  but  buyers  should  realize 
that  the  recession  is  still  on  and  the  time 
to  drive  hard  bargains  is  now.  Cash  has 
always  had  a  big  mouth,  but  just  now  it 
is  talking  louder  than  ever. 

Unfortunately,  private  buyers  seldom 
know  the  going  market  rates  for  silver  and 
often  assume  they  are  getting  a  good  bar- 
gain if  they  buy  while  away  on  holiday.  A 
Spanish  dealer,  for  example,  has  recently 
been  buying  quantities  of  silver  at  London 
auctions  to  sell  back  to  English  tourists  in 
Spain.  And  for  the  same  reason,  thou- 
sands of  pieces  of  English  silver  travel 
back  and  forth  across  the  Atlantic. 

Many  shrewd  collectors  now  use  deal- 
ers to  buy  for  them  at  auction.  In  this  way. 
for  a  moderate  commission,  they  benefit 
from  a  professional's  knowledge  o\'  the 
market  and  get  in  at  the  right  price  too.D 
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South  Staffordshire  Enamels 

Elegant  18th-century  pieces  decorated  in  bleu  du  rot 


Member  of  the  British 
Antique  Dealers'  Association 
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THE  MIDWEST'S 

FINE  ART  AND  ANTIQUES 

MARKETPLACE 


SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  5,  1982 

1  p.m. 

Including: 

English,  French,  and  Continental 

furniture  and  decorations, 

Oriental  works  of  art,  silver, 

fine  jewelry,  furs,  porcelain,  rugs, 

Art  Nouveau  and  Art  Deco  works  of  art, 

prints  and  paintings 

Please  send  seven  dollars 
for  illustrated  catalogue. 
PREVIEW  OPEN  NOW 

LESLIE  HINDMAN 
AUCTIONEERS 

22S  WEST  OHIO  STREET 

(  I  IK  AGO,  ILLINOIS  60610 

(.(12)  670-0010 

CONSIGNMENT  INQUIRIES  INVITED 


For  the  store  nearest  you.  write  Herman  Goelitz.  Inc..  947  61st  Street,  Oakland.  CA  94608 
"Jelly  Belly  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Herman  Goelitz  Inc 
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savages 
inamels  by  William  Harper 


Kennedy  Galleries 


vember  29-January  7 


Ham  Harper  is  one  of  the  most  imaginative 
dsmiths  of  our  time.  Harper's  new  series  of 
nty  brooches  and  pendants  is  a  unique 
expression  inspired  by  western  religious  art  and 
primitive  tribal  artifacts.  His  jewelry  is  a  provocative 
fusion  of  precious  gold,  fine  silver,  cloisonne 
enamel  and  found  objects.  The  artist  is  represented 
in  the  collections  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  New  York,  The  Vatican  Museum,  The  Qeveland 
Museum  of  Art  and  other  major  collections. 

Catalogue,  $5.00 


THE  ARCHANGEL  SEBASTIAN  THE  MYSTIC,  1982 
Pendant  with  chain.  18.9  x  9.6  cm.  (pendant) 

"Id  and  silver  cloisonne  enamel  on  copper  and  fine 
er;  24k  and  14K  gold,  sterling  silver,  moonstone, 
id  signed. 


p.  West  j]  Street  (Fifth  Floor)  New  York  10019 
212/541-9600  Monday-Friday  9:30-5:30 


WINE 


TOO  MUCH  TRUTH  ? 

German  wine  labels  look  utterly  bewildering,  but 

they  contain  an  immense  amount  of  specific  information. 

By  John  Dornberg 


As  a  native  of  the  Rhineland,  Konrad 
Adenauer,  West  Germany's  first  postwar 
chancellor,  was  an  oenophile  whose  dis- 
criminating palate  was  surpassed  only  by 
his  sharp  tongue  when  commenting  on 
wine  that  did  not  meet  his  high  standards. 
Rarely  was  he  more  acerbic  than  when 
being  served  German  vintages  by  for- 
eigners. In  1959,  all  his  prejudices  were 
confirmed  during  a  state  visit  to  Great 
Britain.  During  a  banquet  in  his  honor  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
served  what  she  assumed  was  a  premium 
Rheingau.  It  was,  in  fact,  little  more  than 
a  high-grade  vinegar,  sweetened  and  made 
reasonably  palatable  by  adulteration  with 
grape  juice  and  liquid  sugar — a  not  un- 
common practice  in  Germany,  as  a  district 
attorney's  probe  of  more  than  2,000  Rhine 
and  Mosel  vintners  and  winegrowers  is 
now  demonstrating.  Proudly  the  queen 
asked,  'And  how  do  you  like  the  wine, 
Mr.  Chancellor?"  Adenauer  replied  with 
testy  diplomacy,  "With  your  permission, 
Your  Majesty,  on  my  return  to  Germany 
allow  me  to  send  you  some." 

The  anecdote-  reveals  much  about  the 
tribulations  of  buying  German  wines.  The 
queen  presumably  did  not  know  what  she 
was  serving  because  she,  or  her  steward, 
could  not  unravel  the  mysteries  of  the  la- 
bel. It  is  a  dilemma  confronting  lesser 
mortals:  nothing  is  so  confoundingly  un- 
decipherable as  a  German  wine  label. 

There  is,  first,  all  that  Gothic  script  or 
type  curling  around  colored  landscapes  or 
the  heraldic  emblems  of  noblemen  alleged 
to  be  the  producers,  bottlers,  or  distribu- 
tors, and  then  those  strange  polysyllables. 
To  complicate  matters,  the  Germans  insist 
on  using  German  names  for  grapes  whose 
names  in  the  original  French  are  well 
known.  For  example,  a  Spdtburgunder — 
literally,  a  late  Burgundy — is  in  fact  the 
familiar  Pinot  Noir.  A  Ruldnder  is  a  Pinot 
Gris;  the  Gutedel,  a  Chasselas.  A  Muller- 
Thurgau  is  a  hybrid  of  Riesling  and  Syl- 
vaner  named  for  a  Swiss  viticulturalist  who 

John  Dornberg  is  a  free-lance  writer  in 
Munich. 
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succeeded  in  crossbreeding  the  two  ex- 
actly a  century  ago. 

No  wonder  that  Americans  and  Britons, 
who  bought  about  70  percent  of  the  nearly 
170  million  liters  of  German  wine  ex- 
ported in  1980,  either  despair  or  fall  back 
on  "Liebfraumilch"  or  "Moselblumchen," 
both  fantasy  designations  that  cover  con- 
coctions of  nondescript  potions  from  dif- 
ferent German  regions,  and  both  dis- 
dained, indeed  virtually  unknown,  inside 
Germany.  So-called  wines  named  "Lieb- 
fraumilch" accounted  for  more  than  45 
percent  of  total  exports. 

There  are  excellent  German  wines, 
mostly  whites,  though  also  a  few  notable 
reds  and  roses,  from  other  regions  than 
the  Rhine  or  Mosel;  some  deserve  to  be 
called  "extraordinary"  and  "great."  As 
Alexis  Bespaloff,  the  wine  consultant,  puts 
it:  "Anyone  to  whom  a  good  German  wine 
has  been  offered  has  invariably  expressed 
amazement  that  wines  of  such  style  and 
caliber  existed. "  The  trick  is  to  know  how 
to  decode  those  labels  that,  paradoxically, 
are  the  world's  most  specific  and  detailed 
when  it  comes  to  the  amount  of  infor- 
mation conveyed. 

Beer  is  the  traditional  German  bever- 
age, and  until  quite  recently  most  Ger- 
mans outside  the  wine-growing  regions 


The  label  indicates  a  Riesling  of  the  highest 
quality  from  fully  ripe  grapes. 

drank  wine  not  with  food  but  between 
meals,  as  a  before-  and  after-dinner  long 
drink,  at  parties  and  celebrations.  The 
general  taste,  under  those  circumstances, 
has  been  for  wine  that  most  gourmets  would 
regard  as  too  sweet. 

Located  in  Europe's  northernmost,  least 
sunny  wine-growing  climate,  German 
vineyards  produce  grapes  unusually  high 
in  fruity  acidity  and  remarkable  for  their 
localized  flavor — a  result  of  their  longer 
ripening  period.  But  they  are  low  in  the 
natural  sugar  that  balances  the  acids  and 
turns  into  alcohol  during  fermentation  to 
produce  full-bodied  dry  wines.  Legal 
minimum  standards  for  the  natural  sugar 
content  of  a  German  Tafelwein — table 
wine — are  so  low  that  a  news  weekly  once 
commented:  "German  table  wine  starts 
where  French  vinegar  leaves  off." 

Thus  vintners  came  to  rely  heavily  on 
chaptalization — that  is,  raising  the  alco- 
hol content  by  liberally  enriching  the  musts 
with  sugar.  They  halted  fermentation  pre- 
maturely to  leave  a  high  sugar  residue  and 
then  "enhanced"  their  wines  with  unfer- 
mented  natural  grape  juice,  essential  oils, 
and  even,  at  times,  large  doses  of  sweet 
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The  wines  of  Franconia  are 
dryer  than  Rhine  or  Mosel 
wines,  and  the  best  are 
memorable. 


Italian  muscat  juices  to  achieve  what  is 
euphemistically  called  "harmony."  Some 
twenty-two  chemical  additives  are  legally 
permitted.  The  lower  the  quality  of  these 
creations,  the  more  elaborate  their  labels 
and  the  more  fancifully  promising  their 
names  have  become,  for  the  imagination 
of  winery  chemists  is  surpassed  only  by 
that  of  the  printers. 

As  a  result,  most  German  wines  have 
seemed  sweet.  But  the  public  did  not  care, 
nor  did  it  know  that  fuzzy  mornings  after 
were  the  result  of  cheap  potions  and  far 
more  artificial  sugaring  than  even  the  lib- 
eral laws  allowed.  Epicures,  meanwhile, 
in  search  of  really  dry,  fully  fermented 
German  wines,  found  them  in  health-food 


stores,  labeled  fur  Diabetiker  geeignet — 
suitable  for  diabetics. 

But,  four  years  ago,  Germans  discov- 
ered a  "new  wine  taste"  — the  upshot  of 
a  vogue  for  haute  and  nouvelle  cuisine  and 
a  veritable  explosion  of  Michelin-starred 
gourmet  restaurants.  As  Germans  de- 
manded dry  wines,  French  and  Italian  im- 
ports skyrocketed.  Less  than  half  the  wine 
now  consumed  is  indigenous.  The  alarmed 
vintners  have  begun  to  "dry"  their  wines. 
The  legal  sugar  maximum  is  still  too  high 
for  a  dry  wine,  but  some  10  percent  of 
German  wine  today  (compared  to  only  3 
percent  in  1978),  and  as  much  as  30  per- 
cent in  the  Baden  region,  is  more  or  less 
fully  fermented  and  called  dry. 


THE  WINE-GROWING 
DISTRICTS  OF  GERMANY 
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Johannisberger  Klaus 
Riesling  Kabinctt  halbtrocken 

Qualitatswein  mil  Pradikat 
Erzeuger-AbfQllung  A.  P.  Nr  26032  01 7  80 


A  Riesling  from  the  Johannisberg  district  of 
the  Rheingau  region:  high  quality,  semidry, 
early  harvest. 

If  a  dry  German  wine  is  what  you  want, 
the  first  thing  to  look  for  on  those  labels 
is  the  word  trocken — dry.  A  semidry  will 
be  identified  as  halbtrocken.  Without  either 
term,  it  is  likely  to  be  sweetish,  though 
some  premium  wines  may  also  have  an 
inch-and-a-half  seal  pasted  on  or  above 
the  label,  indicating  dryness.  Depicting 
the  mythological  figure  of  Oeno,  sur- 
rounded by  the  words  Deutsches  Weinsie- 
gel,  it  appears  in  three  colors:  yellow,  dry; 
pale  green,  semidry;  red,  mild  to  sweet. 

All  labels  must  indicate  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing three  main  categories  of  quality 
with  minimum  standards  regulated  by  law: 

Tafelwein — table  wine — is  the  lowest, 
roughly  equivalent  to  a  French  vin  ordi- 
naire, though  not  so  natural.  Legally  fer- 
mentable with  up  to  15  percent  sugar  added 
to  the  must,  table  wines  are  invariably 
blends.  If  at  least  85  percent  of  the  grapes 
are  of  one  kind,  a  wine  may  carry  a  va- 
rietal designation,  and  if  75  percent  of  the 
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mixture  originated  there,  the  label  may 
also  give  a  specific  town  or  wine  village, 
though  never  a  vineyard.  Invented  or  brand 
names  are  permitted. 

Qualitatswein  b.A.  means  a  "quality 
wine"  from  one  of  eleven  specified  areas: 
Ahr  (the  Ahr  valley),  Baden,  Franken 
(Franconia  and  the  Main  River  valley), 
Hessische  Bergstrasse  (from  Bensheim  to 
Karlsruhe,  including  the  vineyards  around 
Heidelberg),  Mittelrhein  (the  middle  Rhine 
from  Cologne  to  Boppard),  Nahe  (the  Nahe 
River  valley),  Rheingau  (from  Riidesheim 
south  to  Hochheim),  Rheinhessen  (from 
Bingen  south  to  Worms),  Rheinpfalz  (the 
Rhineland-Palatinate),  Wiirttemberg,  and 
Mosel-Saar  Ruwer. 

HOW  SWEET? 

Unless  the  wine  is  a  blend,  one  of  those 
eleven  names  will  appear  on  a  quality  la- 
bel. It  must  display  a  government  inspec- 
tion number,  preceded  by  the  initials  A.R, 
to  prove  that  it  meets  minimum  standards, 
among  them  a  10  percent  limit  on  cane 
sugar  added  to  the  must.  If  at  least  85 
percent  of  the  contents  can  be  so  docu- 
mented, the  label  will  denote  the  grape 
variety  and  the  vintage,  and  if  75  percent, 
the  town  or  village  and  the  vineyard  of 
origin.  There  are  blended  quality  wines 
with  make-believe  names. 

Qualitatswein  mit  Pradikat — quality 
wine  with  a  rating — is  the  highest  cate- 
gory and  the  closest  German  approxi- 
mation to  a  French  appellation  controlee, 
though  blending  in  this  category  is  also 
permitted.  The  label  must  show  the  A.R 
number.  There  are  six  ratings,  but  the  most 
important  requirement  for  all  is  that  the 
grapes  have  enough  natural  sugar  to  make 
chaptalization  unnecessary.  Thus,  in  bad 
years  very  few  wines  may  be  rated.  Ka- 
binett,  the  lowest  rating,  denotes  an  un- 
chaptalized  wine  made  from  fully  ripe 
grapes;  Spdtlese,  meaning  grapes  picked 
a  little  later  than  the  main  harvest,  indi- 
cates a  wine  with  a  higher  natural  sugar 
content  than  a  Kabinett;  Auslese,  a  wine 
made  from  "specially  selected"  late-har- 
vested grapes.  Beerenauslese,  or  "berry 
selection,"  is  the  term  for  a  sweetish  wine 
made  from  hand-picked  grapes  that  have 
partially  dried  on  the  vine;  a  Trockenbeer- 
enauslese,  or  "dry  berry  selection,"  is  a 
sweet  wine  made  from  hand-picked  grapes 
affected  by  botrytis  cinerea,  the  "noble 
rot,"  called  Edelfaule  in  German;  an  Eis- 
wein,  or  ice  wine,  made  from  grapes  picked 

A  Rhenish  castle,  with  its  steep  vineyards 
basking  in  sunshine. 
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after  the  first  frost,  is  always  very  sweet. 

Vineyard  names  on  German  labels  do 
not  indicate  the  equivalent  of  a  French 
chateau  or  chateau-bottled  wines,  and  they 
only  guarantee  that  at  least  85  percent  of 
the  grapes  were  grown  on  that  vineyard. 
Moreover,  there  are  some  2,600  cata- 
logued vineyards,  or  Lagen,  whose  names 
may  legally  be  used  on  bottles.  That  is  a 
tremendous  improvement  on  the  more  than 
25,000  allowed  on  labels  before  1971 ,  some 
no  larger  than  a  living-room  carpet.  But 
what  remains  is  still  a  lot  of  geography 
with  a  long  list  of  formidable  names. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  vineyard  and 
chateau  names  were  reserved  for  a  small 
group  of  premium  wines,  and  they  invari- 


ably guaranteed  top  quality.  The  present 
chaos  of  nomenclature  is  a  product  of  post- 
war competition:  new  labels  and  names 
were  invented  to  justify  price  increases. 
The  illusion  of  great  variety  is  frequently 
dispelled  by  the  palate,  since  most  grapes 
grown  on  one  mountainside  or  large  river 
slope  produce  essentially  the  same  wine. 
Unfortunately,  the  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  names,  based  on  the  rule  that  a 
Lage  must  have  at  least  12.5  acres  before 
it  can  be  immortalized  on  a  label,  has 
driven  small  vineyards  of  distinction  out 
of  existence.  The  once  famous  Bernkas- 
teler  Doktor  is  a  glaring  example. 

Doktor  Mountain,  in  Bernkastel  on  the 
Mosel,  is  unique  for  its  steepness,  expo- 
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sure  to  the  sun,  and  richness  of  soil.  In 
good  years  it  produces  incomparable  Aus- 
lese,  Beerenauslese,  and  Trockenbeeren- 

auslese  wines  that  usually  wholesale  for 
$30  a  bottle  and  up.  It  is  owned  by  three 
quality-conscious  wineries;  Deinhard, 
Thanisch,  and  Lauenburg;  but  the  grow- 
ing area  is  a  mere  3.4  acres.  The  passage 
of  the  1971  labeling  law,  requiring  that  a 
vineyard  have  at  least  12.5  acres,  meant 
that  the  name  could  either  no  longer  be 
used  or  had  to  be  redefined  to  cover  more 
ground.  It  was  redefined.  The  denomi- 
nation Bernkasteler  Doktor  now  applies 
to  thirty-eight  acres,  half  of  them  on  the 
Bernkastel  side  of  the  Mosel.  half  on  the 
Kues  side  of  the  river,  and  fewer  than  a 
tenth  on  famous  old  Doktor  Mountain. 
Some  eighty  vintners  were  permitted  to 
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use  the  name  on  their  labels,  though  their 
wines  are  inferior  to  those  from  the  orig- 
inal plot.  Anyone  willing  to  pay  for  the 
genuine  item  must  hunt  for  the  Deinhard, 
Thanisch,  or  Lauenburg  names  on  the  la- 
bel behind  the  expressions  aus  eigenem 
Lesegut  or  Erzeugerabfiillung. 

The  terms  Erzeugerabfiillung,  meaning 
"bottled  by  the  producer,"  and  aus  ei- 
genem Lesegut,  "from  our  own  harvest," 
are  the  closest  equivalents  of  a  French 
chateau-bottled  wine  and  the  term  mis  en 
bouteilles  au  chateau.  Aus  dem  Lesegut 
von,  followed  by  the  name,  means  that 
the  firm  or  person  has  bought  and  bottled 
an  individual  vineyard  wine  from  a  spe- 
cific estate.  The  Abfuller  is  the  bottler,  or 
negociant.  So  is  the  Kellerei,  Weinkellerei, 


Above:  The  round  bottle  is  peculiar  to  Fran- 
conia  and  parts  of  Baden.  Below:  A  quality 
Riesling  from  Leiwen  in  Mosel — Erzeuger- 
abfulling:  bottled  by  the  producer. 

or  Zentralkellerei.  A  Winzergenossen- 
schaft  is  a  vintners'  cooperative. 

The  Germans  are  obsessed  with  titles, 
and  words  that  indicate  nothing  about  the 
quality  of  the  contents  will  appear  on  la- 
bels. I  f  the  bottler  or  vintner  has  a  doctoral 
degree  in  anything  he  will  be  sure  to  add 
Dr.  to  his  name.  If  his  sons  or  grandsons 
now  own  the  winery,  they  will  probably 
use  his  name  followed  by  Erben,  heirs. 

A  Kurfurst  was  an  elector  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Emperor.  Fiirst  means  prince,  but 
so  does  Prim.  A  Gra/'is  a  count,  a  Frei- 


herr  a  baron;  a  Reichsfreiherr,  of  which 
there  are  dozens  in  the  wine  trade,  was  a 
baron  subject  directly  to  the  emperor.  On 
wine  labels  these  titles  will  invariably  have 
such  adjectival  endings  as  -ich,  -iches, 
-icher,  to  agree  with  the  gender  and  case 
of  the  noun  they  modify.  Thus  an  Erzeu- 
gerabfiillung der  Grdflich  von  Schonborn- 
schen  Kellerei  is  an  estate-bottled  wine 
from  the  Count  von  Schonborn  cellars. 
Try  rattling  that  off  after  drink  ing  the  con- 
tents of  the  bottle. 

THE  LURE  OF  A  CASTLE 

The  word  Schloss — castle  or  chateau — 
poses  another  problem.  It  may  denote  a 
chateau  wine  like  the  famed  Rheingau 
vintages  from  Schloss  Johannisberg  and 
Schloss  Vollrads.  But  some  towns  are 
named  for  the  old  castle  above  them,  like 
the  Nahe  River  village  Schloss  Bockel- 
heim.  The  word  Schlossberg  also  crops 
up.  It  simply  means  "castle  mountain" 
and  is  no  indication  of  wine  quality. 

Which  German  wines  to  try  and  buy, 
once  the  labels  have  been  mastered?  That 
is  a  matter  of  taste  and  preference.  Alas, 
some  of  the  best  German  wines  are  un- 
available, because  they  are  entirely  con- 
sumed in  the  district  where  they  are  grown. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  dry,  honest 
reds  and  whites  from  Wurttemberg.  To 
me,  a  chateau-bottled  Verrenberger  Ver- 
renberg  Spiitlese  Trocken  from  the  Schloss 
Friedrichsriihe  Kellerei  at  Oehringen  is 
like  a  gift  from  Bacchus.  But  I  can  get  it 
only  by  the  case,  direct  from  Friedrichs- 
riihe Castle,  or  must  go  to  the  castle  hotel 
for  a  two-star  repast. 

All  the  wines  of  Franconia  rate  high  on 
my  list.  They  are  by  nature  dryer  than 
Rhine  or  Mosel  wines,  and  the  best,  fully 
fermented  ones  are  memorable.  They  are 
always  easily  identifiable  because  of  the 
distinctive  bottle  shape,  similar  to  that  of 
a  Mateus  rose. 

And  then  there  are  those  whites,  ros£s, 
and  reds  from  Baden,  Germany's  most 
sun-blessed  region,  where  the  locals,  like 
their  French-speaking  cousins  across  the 
river,  have  always  drunk  wine  with  their 
meals.  No  wine  list  in  any  of  those  Ger- 
man restaurants  would  be  complete  with- 
out a  Pinot  Noir  or  Pinot  Gris,  grown  and 
bottled  by  Franz  Keller,  Sr. ,  owner  of  the 
two-star  Schwarzer  Adler  Inn  in  Ober- 
bergen,  on  his  Bassgeige  vineyard. 

The  choice  is  wide  once  the  label  mys- 
tery has  been  unraveled.  Then  even  a  tyro 
will  put  the  Liebfraumilch  or  Mosel- 
blumchen  back  on  the  shelf  where  it  be- 
longs, with  the  bottled  grape  juice.D 
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Cupeta,  gugelhupf,  panettone,  Roseau  de  Reyes — 
these  are  just  a  few  of  the  delicious  sweet  breads  baked 
to  celebrate  the  Christmas  season. 

By  Evan  Jones 


Among  the  signs  of  these  res- 
tive times  is  the  growing  cus- 
tom of  giving  fancy  food  for 
Christmas.  Last  year  we  opened 
a  decorative,  airtight  tin  to  dis- 
cover a  homemade  fruitcake 
from  a  friend.  "We  all  gather 
on  Christmas  day  for  a  small 
slice  of  this  rich,  moist  loaf, 
full  of  fruit  and  nuts,"  our 
friend  wrote,  emphasizing  the 
pleasure  of  sharing.  And  then 
he  added  a  note  of  thrift.  "Most 
years  we  manage — because  it 
is  so  rich — to  make  the  loal 
last  until  summer." 

More  common  Christmas 
sweet  breads  don't  last  quite  as 
long,  for  they  are  made  with- 
out the  use  of  brandy  or  wine 
as  a  preservative.  But  holiday 
loaves  of  every  sort  are  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  the  ap- 
propriate thing  to  send  in  gala 
packaging  to  anyone  who  seems 
to  "have  everything."  Holiday 
sweet  breads  may  be  leavened 
by  yeast  or  raised  with  baking 
powder  or  baking  soda  or 
beaten  eggs;  a  fruitcake  calls 
lor  a  thinner  dough  of  many 
eggs,  considerable  sugar,  and 
a  fruity  alcohol  to  help  it  last 
a  long 

All  kinds  of  people  in  all  the 
countries  of  Christei  lorn  have 
traditionally  found  Christmas 
joy  in  various  kirn        f  loaves 
that  are  baked  for  t' 
sion.  The  poor  habitua 
-  the  last  ol  i    :ir 
hoarded  dried  fruil 
■i  hi 
bak in  e   in   all  I 

kitchen 
flavorable 
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citrus,   nuts,   praline   powder, 
and  Grand  Marnier 

In  rural  Cyprus,  where  Saint 
Basil   is  known   as   "Father 
Christmas,"  a  sugary  loaf 
named  for  him  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  end  the  holiday  cele- 
brations on  Twelfth  Night,  and 
it  is  often  served  on  December 
26  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Basil's  bread  may  be  flavored 
with  lemon  rind  and  sesame  as 
well  as  other  spices.  Honey  and 
walnuts  distinguish  the  small 
loaf  called  cupeta,  which  is  the 
sweet  Christmas  bread  of 
Lombardy.  The  most  popular 
variety   in    Italy,   however,    is 
hly  panettone  di  Milano. 
puffy,  and  fruity,  pan- 
is  sold  by  the  thousands 
at  Christmastime,  to  be  served 
weet  Asti  Spumante.  It 
o    produced    by    Italian 
in    this    country 

•lated  io  a 
s  ol  bread.  The 
ke   loaf  of  Al- 


sace-Lorraine is  sometimes 
baked  in  a  special  mold  that 
gives  it  the  shape  of  Santa 
Claus,  although  it  is  normally 
formed  in  a  fluted  pan  with  a 
central  tube.  This  sweet  bread 
is  known  as  kugelhof  or  gugel- 
hupf. Its  acceptance  as  a  cel- 
ebratory accompaniment  with 
coffee  or  tea  in  Vienna  may 
have  been  speeded  up  by  the 
Hapsburgs,  who  ruled  in  both 
Alsace  and  Austria,  and  it  is 
still  a  characteristic  Vienna 
confection.  The  gastronomic- 
writer  Joseph  Wechsberg  has 
recorded  as  "one  of  the  great 
legends  of  Vienna"  that  the  ac- 
tress Katharina  Schratt,  mis- 
tress of  Francis  Joseph  1.  baked 
gugelhupf  herself  so  that  a  loaf 
was  always  fresh  from  the  oven 
at  the  end  of  the  afternoon  when 
the  emperor  arrived  for  tea. 

I  know  of  no  comparable  ro- 
mantic tale  regarding  German 
stollen,  Christmas  bread  that 
original.  500  years  ago  in 
Dresden       d  calls  for  essen- 


tially the  same  ingredients.  Its 
usual  form  is  a  long,  rather  flat 
oval  loaf  that  is  not  quite  so 
rich  in  eggs  and  is  lightly  glazed 
with  white  frosting.  We  have 
made  it  in  our  kitchen,  and  it 
is  always  appealingly  dry  and 
at  its  best  when  sliced  and 
spread  with  sweet  butter. 

LOAVES  AND  KITTENS 

Among  Swedish  cooks  it's  a 
custom  to  braid  long  strips  of 
saffron-accented  dough  into 
large,  glazed  cardamom  twists 
for  the  holidays.  Another  type 
of  bread  is  baked  for  the  feast 
day  of  the  virgin  martyr  Saint 
Lucia,  December  13.  The  cel- 
ebration begins  as  dawn  breaks. 
Girls  don  long  white  dresses 
and  are  crowned  with  wreaths 
of  lingonberry  twigs  in  which 
lighted  candles  sparkle  like 
jewels  in  a  rustic  crown.  They 
visit  friends,  offices,  and  hos- 
pitals, offering  coffee  and  hol- 
iday breads. The  sweet  loaves, 
called   Lussekatter  (Lucia's 
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cats),  are  formed  of  saffron- 
scented  dough  contorted  into 
small  shapes  that  remind  their 
makers  of  litters  of  nuzzling 
kittens.  As  Lussekatter  have 
been  turned  out  in  our  kitchen, 
a  simple  yeast  dough,  flavored 
with  saffron  and  grated  orange 
rind  and  rich  with  butter  and 
eggs,  is  allowed  to  rise  at  least 
l'/z  hours  before  shaping;  the 
small  breads  are  finished  off 
with  a  sprinkling  of  sugar  and 
raisins. 

Throughout  Europe,  and  in 
Spain  and  Latin  America  es- 
pecially, Twelfth  Night,  or 
Epiphany,  ends  the  holiday 
festivities.  As  the  day  on  which 
the  Three  Wise  Men  brought 
incense  and  myrrh  to  the  Christ 
Child,  it's  a  time  for  gift  giv- 
ing, and  Three  Kings  breads 
or  cakes,  as  they  are  often  de- 
scribed, are  frequently  centers 
of  attention. 

A  Spanish  acquaintance  once 
told  me  that  no  holiday  in  Spain 
is  more  eagerly  awaited  than 
El  Dia  de  los  Reyes  Magos,  the 
day  of  Epiphany,  on  January 
6.  Some  Spanish  people,  ac- 
cording to  my  friend,  still  be- 
lieve that  the  Wise  Men  come 
to  Spain  every  year  on  camels, 
bearing  gifts  for  children.  In 
shoes  that  have  been  set  out 
the  night  before,  they  leave, 
along  with  food  for  the  cam- 
els, rewards  for  being  good. 
Chief  among  the  festive  foods 
is  Roscdn  de  Reyes  (Kings 
bread),  a  citrus-and-brandy- 
flavored  loaf  that  is  equally 
popular  in  Mexico. 

In  Spain  and  Spanish- 
speaking  America,  the  Kings 
breads  traditionally  contain  a 
token  of  good  luck — a  small 
ceramic  figurine,  a  tiny  por- 
celain doll  representing  the  in- 
fant Christ,  or  a  silver  coin, 
sometimes  wrapped  in  foil.  In 
Mexico  the  one  who  finds  the 
surprise  buried  in  the  dough 
of  his  share  is  expected  to  give 
a  party  on  Candlemas  Day. 
Many  a  finder,  rather  than  foot 
the  bill  for  another  celebra- 
tion, has  surreptitiously  swal- 
lowed the  token. 

In  our  family,  the  high  point 


of  Grandfather  MacLeod's 
marking  of  the  holidays  oc- 
curred on  New  Year's  Day.  As 
a  Scottish  chauvinist  who  based 
his  personal  library  on  the  po- 
etry of  Robert  Burns  and  the 
complete  works  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  uniform  bindings,  he 
was  partial  to  Hogmanay — a 
day  when  children  in  the  High- 
lands  traditionally    go   about 


soliciting  gifts — and  to  the 
feast-day  bread  that  is  known 
as  Scotland's  "black  bun." 

There  are  debates  about  the 
various  shapes  in  which  this 
rich  loaf  may  be  made.  In  the 
custom  of  our  kitchen,  it  is  a 
bread  within  a  bread — the  cen- 
ter is  made  up  of  a  yeast  dough 
that  is  rampant  with  almonds, 
currants,  raisins,  and  brandy, 


and  it  is  encased  in  a  thin, 
yeasty  crust.  When  its  interior 
ingredients  are  blended  with 
molasses,  the  round  loaf,  neatly 
sliced,  earns  its  description  as 
a  large  black  bun  with  a  toasty 
carapace,  redolent  of  spices  and 
holiday  spirits — luscious 
enough  to  please  anyone  who 
is  due  for  an  edible  Christmas 
salute.  □ 


MAKING 
TONY'S  BREAD 

According  to  a  widely  ac- 
cepted legend  from  the  fif- 
teenth century,  there  once  was 
a  struggling  Milanese  baker 
named  Tony  who  had  a  fetch- 
ing daughter,  Adalgisa.  Herat- 
tractions  were  such  that  a 
wealthy  young  man  named 
Ughetto  della  Tela  was  deter- 
mined to  marry  her — in  spite 
of  his  doubts  that  his  parents 
would  welcome  a  daughter-in- 
law  with  so  common  a  family 
background.  With  the  Christ- 
mas season  just  ahead,  Ughetto 
hatched  a  plot.  He  arranged 
with  Tony  to  provide  him  with 
the  finest  ingredients  so  that 
the  baker  could  create  the  most 
appealing  version  of  the  tra- 
ditional Yuletide  sweet  bread. 
Ughetto  sold  his  hunting  fal- 
cons, so  the  legend  goes,  and 
used  the  money  to  buy  the  pur- 
est flour,  the  freshest  eggs  and 
butter,   imported  sultana  rai- 


sins, and  lemons  from  which 
to  make  candied  peel.  From 
these  choice  ingredients  Tony 
created  a  rich,  yellow  loaf 
studded  with  sweetmeats  that 
was  so  delicious  it  immedi- 
ately appealed  to  Milan  house- 
wives. Tony  became  rich  and 
famous,  and  Adalgisa  was 
warmly  accepted  as  an  addi- 
tion to  society's  upper  ranks. 

Makes  2  loaves,  7-8  inches  high 
and  5  inches  at  the  base. 
2  tablespoons  yeast 
Vi  cup  warm  water 

1  tablespoon  dry  milk 
3/4  cup  sugar 

Vi  teaspoon  table  salt 
6  egg  yolks 

2  eggs 

Vi  pound  sweet  butter 
5 1/2—6  cups  white  flour 

1  cup  yellow  raisins 
V2  cup  diced  candied 

lemon  peel 

2  tablespoons  finely  chopped 
lemon  peel 

confectioner's  sugar 


In  large  bowl  dissolve  yeast  in 
warm  water.  Stir  in  dry  milk, 
sugar,  salt;  beat  in  eggs  and 
yolks,  one  by  one.  Alternately 
beat  in  large  blobs  of  softened 
butter  and  a  cup  of  flour  until 
butter  is  absorbed  and  dough 
is  soft. 

Turn  dough  onto  floured 
surface  and  let  it  rest.  Clean 
and  butter  bowl.  Knead  dough, 
adding  more  flour  as  neces- 
sary, but  use  a  light  hand.  Don't 
press  down  heavily  on  the 
dough;  5  minutes  of  kneading 
should  be  sufficient  for  it  to 
become  pliant  and  alive.  Re- 
turn it  to  the  bowl,  cover  with 
plastic  wrap,  and  let  it  rise  in 
a  warm  place  (over  80°)  for  as 
long  as  3  hours  until  it  is  dou- 
ble in  volume. 

Punch  risen  dough  down, 
spread  it  out,  and  distribute 
raisins,  candied  lemon,  and 
chopped  peel  evenly  over  its 
surface.  Roll  it  up  and  divide 
it  in  half.  Knead  lightly  and 
form  each  half  into  a  plump 
ball.  Place  in  2  soufflelike 
baking  dishes  5  inches  in  di- 
ameter, buttered  on  the  bot- 
tom, into  which  you  have  in- 
serted a  foil  collar  7  inches 
high,  pinned  together  securely 
at  the  seam  and  buttered  on  the 
inside.  Cover  lightly  with 
kitchen  towel  and  let  rise  in 
warm  place  until  double  in  vol- 
ume— at  least  1  hour. 

Bake  in  preheated  350°  oven 
for  45  minutes.  If  tops  seem  to 
be  browning  too  much,  cover 
with  foil.  When  loaves  are 
done,  remove  them  from  oven 
and  cool  them  in  baking  dishes 
for  5  minutes,  take  off  foil  col- 
lars, and  turn  out.  Sprinkle  tops 
with  confectioner's  sugar  and 
cool  loaves  on  racks. 
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"Au  Coin  du  Feu" 

Auguste  Toulmouche 

1829-  1890 

Oil  on  Canvas:  23"  x  17"  -  cm.  58.5  >  43.5 

Outside  Frame:  29"  x  23"  -  cm.  73.5  x  58.5 


"Our  Fiftieth  Year 

in  Toronto" 

Fine  Paintings  by 

recorded  artists 

T  van  Ajdukiewicz.  Henry  Andrews,  Constant  Artz,  N  H  J  Baird, 
E  C  Barnes,  E  P.  Berne-Bellecour,  F  M  Bennett,  Maurice 
Bompard,  B  L  Borione.  C  Bouter,  A  de  Breanski,  Edgar  Bundy, 
J  Chelminski,  Ivan  Choultse.  Vincent  Clare,  Geo  Cole,  Philip 
Connard,  R  A  ,  Beniamin  Constant,  Pierre  0  J  Coomans,  Auguste 
Daini,  Henry  Dawson,  G  J  Delfgaauw,  R  Desverraux,  Wm 
Dommerson,  Dietz  Edzard,  E  Eichmger,  Para)  S  Fabyanski,  Petro 
Gabrini,  Francois  Gall,  Edouardo  Garrido,  A  A  Glendenning,  H 
Goldthwaite.  F  Goodall,  A  M  Gorter,  R  A  ,  C  van  Haanen, 
Georges  Haquette,  Ed  Hayes,  W  Hendriks,  G  A  Holmes,  Jos 
Horlor,  Louis  B  Hurt,  David  James,  Wm  Lee-Hankey,  Henry 
Lerolle,  A  A.  Lesrel,  Steven  Lewin,  R  I  ,  C  S  Lidderdale,  J  C 
Maggs,  Constantin  Makovsky,  E  van  Marcke,  J  E  Meadows, 
Hans  van  Meegreren,  M  Moretti,  Charles  L  L.  Muller,  C  M 
Padday,  H  H  Parker,  Ernest  Parton,  J  Passmore,  David  Payne, 
James  Peel,  Bertram  Pnestman,  R  A  ,  F  Roybet,  Philip  Sadee, 
Paul  Schaan,  Henry  Schafer,  Wm  Shayer,  J.  B  Smith,  T  Spinks,  H 
Hughes  Stanton,  Algernon  Talmadge,  R  A,  J  Thors,  Paul  Vernon, 
Robert  Watson,  Alfred  C  Weber,  Jose  Weiss,  Maurice  Wilks, 
Florent  Willems,  E.  C  Williams  and  Gilbert  S  Wright 


FREDERICK  THOMGALLERIES 

194  Bloor  Street  West 

(just  west  of  Park  Plaza  Hotel) 

Toronto  M5S  1T8,  Canada 

Telephone:  416-921  3522 
Area  code:  416 


I  Y<  II  T»A I  I>  INTRODUCE 
YOU  TO  AN  EXCITING 

€^k     WW    ■-<  '  |h     mS       "    -vml    urc    thinking    seriously    about 
i  ftlm  1^1  Vl*      a  career  in  design,   or  the  fine  and 
decorative  arts,  then  it  is  worthwhile  investing  in  the  best  course  of  study 
available.  The  Inchbald  School  of  Design  is  world-famous  for  the  very  high 
standard  of  its  courses  in  all  aspects  of  design.  Many  former  students  now 
work   in   leading  design  consultancies,   architects  and  auctioneers 
offices,  fine  arts  establishments  and  museums  all  over  the  world.  Here 
is  an  itinerary  of  most  of  the  1983  courses. 


ONE  YEAR  COURSES  1983/84 

Our  one  year  professional  eourses  in 
Interior  Design  and  the  Fine  and  Decorative 
Arts  begin  i  m  3rd  ( (ctober  1983  and  end  in 
July  1984 

TEN  WEEK  I  S 1- 1 "  S  8  S  ES  1983 

Our  ten  week  ci  I  me  Art ,  Design 

and  Decoration  and  Garden  Design  begin  on 
10th. January,  3rd  May  and  3rd  ( Ictober  1983 

A  special  eigln 

TheDevelopm*  >■    icsign 

1700  1982  be 

h  January  1984 


SHORT  COURSES  1983 

INTERIOR  I IECORATION  STUDY  WEEK.  21st  to  25th  March 

I  >E<  ( >RATIVE  PAINT  FINISHES.  11th  to  15th  April  &  18th  to  22nd  July 

INTERIOR  DESIGN  DRAWING  COURSE.  18th  July  to  26th  August 

PRIVATE  GARDEN  COURSE.  11th  to  15th  April 

GARDEN  DESIGN  DRAWING  COURSE.  17th  March  to  8th  April 

COURSES  AT  THE  LYGON  ARMS  1983 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  Lygon  Anns,  Broadway,  Worcestershire,  the 

schi ii il  ( iflers  a  range  i  if  shi  >rt  residential  c<  lurses  in  this  liisti  iric  Inn.  i  me  i  >l  the 

finest  in  England. 

I  >E<  :<  )RATIVE  PAINT  FINISHES.  21st  to  25th  February 

INTERK  )R  1  >ESIGN  AND  DECORATION  1800-1983.  25th  to  27th  February 

ARCHITECTURAL  FEATURES  IN  THE  GARDEN.  25th  to  27th  February 

GARDEN  DESIGN-A  STUDY  WEEKEND.  4th  to  6th  March 


■  our  brochure  and  full  infi      nation  to  MRSJ.  THWAITES 


THE  INC II BALI! 

SCHOOL  OF  FINE  AND 

DECORATIVE  ART 

1  Eat<  >n  Gate,  h  mdon  SW1W  9BA  Tel:  01-730  5508 


CONNOISSEUR 


THE  AMERICAN  ADDRESS  BOOK 


A  LA  VIEILLE  RUSSIE 

781  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-PL2  1727 

Snuff  Boxes,  Faberge,  jewels,  icons, 

18th  Century  French  furniture  and 

decorations. 

ART  &  LEGEND 

Gary  Spratt 

Box  13,  San  Anselmo,  CA  94960 

Tel:  415-454  3476 

American  Indian  Art,  Folk  Art  and 

Painting.  Colonial  Spanish  Art. 

ARVEST  GALLERIES,  INC. 

77  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  MA  021 16 
Tel:  617-247  1418 

19th  and  early  20th  Century  American 
and  European  Paintings  of  all  schools. 

GALLERI  BELLMAN 

41  East  57th  St. -5th  floor 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-486  7944 

19th  and  20th  century  paintings  and 

graphics.  Premiere  exhibition  through 

December  22  -  over  100  works  by 

Edward  Munch. 

DORIS  LESLIE  BLAU  GALLERY 

15  East  57th  Street, 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-759  3715 

Antique  Oriental  and  European  carpets 

of  superb  quality  and  unusual  design, 

and  period  tapestries. 

BOWERS  &  RUDDY  GALLERIES 

5525  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90036 

Tel:  213-857  5700 

World's  largest  rare  coin  auctioner, 

numismatic  book  publishers  and  retail 

coin  firm . 

MICHAEL  CAPO 

831  Broadway.  New  York.  NY  10003 

Tel:  212-982  3356 

Specialising  in  fine  XV III  and  XIX 

Century  furniture,  paintings  and  objets 

d'art. 

DIDIER  AARON,  INC. 

32  East  67th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-988  5248 
9002  Melrose  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90069 
Tel:  213-273  3037 
Furniture,  Art  Objects, 
Paintings,  Decorations 

DILLINGHAM  &  COMPANY 

3485  Sacaramento  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  941 18 

Tel:  415-563  1976 

Specialising  in  17th  and  18th  Century 

English  furniture  and  furnishings 

Mon-Sat.  10  a.m. 15  p.m. 

E.  M.  DONAHUE  LTD. 

28  East  10th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10003 

Tel:  212-477  3442 

Fine  Arts  Brokerage   By  appointment 

only. 

MALCOLM  FRANKLIN,  INC. 

126  East  Delaware  Place 
Chicago,  IL  6061 1 
Tel:  312-337  0202 
Eighteenth-Century  English 
Furniture  of  the  Finest  Quality. 

GEM  ANTIQUES 

1088  Madison  Avenue, 

New  York,  NY  10028 

Tel:  212-535  7399 

Specialising  in  Paperweights  (antique 

&  modern).  Art  pottery  &  porcelain 

{American  &  European)  from  the  late 

19th  &  early  20th  Century. 


HAMMER  GALLERIES 

33  West  57th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019 
Tel:  212-644  4400 
Cable:  HAMMERGALL  NY 
Specializing  in  19th  and  20th  Century 
European  and  American,  Western 
Americana,  and  Contemporary 
Paintings  and  Sculpture. 

JAMES  M.  HANSEN 
27  East  De  la  Guerra, 
Santa  Barbara,  CA  93101 
Tel:  805-963  1517 
Fine  furniture. 

AUDREY  REAL  HELFAND 
Fine  Art  Appraiser 

945  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  NY  10021 

Tel:  212-535  5972 

Member:  International  Society  of 

Appraisers.  European  and  American  Fine 

Art  Appraisals  supplied  for  Insurance, 

Probate,  Tax  and  Estate  Planning.  By 

Appointment. 

CONSTANCE  H.  HURST  ANTIQUES 
11922  San  Vicente  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90049 
Tel:  213-826  4579 
Importers  of  fine  furniture. 

HUSBERG  FINE  ARTS  GALLERY 

330  South  Highway  179,  P.O.  Box  D 

Sedona,  AZ  86336 

Tel:  602-282  7489 

Dealers  in  fine  quality  Western, 

landscape,  and  wildlife  art.  Our 

Vintage  Room  features  19th  and  20th 

Century  works  by  deceased  artists. 

I.  FREEMAN  &  SON,  INC. 

12  E.  52nd  Street 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-759  6900 

Antique  English  and  American 

silver.  Old  Sheffield  Plate,  Victorian 

Plate. 

JAMES  GALLEY 

P.O.  Box  187 

Collegeville,  PA  19426 

Tel:  215-489  2828 

Chinese  Export  Porcelains,  18th  and 

Early  19th  Centuries. 

J.  L.  JAROSLAV  &  CO.,  INC. 

30  Newbury  Street 

Boston,  MA  021 16 

Tel:  617-262  6394 

Specializing  in  early  printed  portraits 

from  the  collections  of  distinguished 

connoisseurs.  By  appointment  only. 

KAZANJIAN  JEWELS 

332  North  Rodeo  Drive 

Beverly  Hills,  CA  90210 

Tel:  213-278  0811 

Telex:  194-158 

International  buyers  of  important 

diamonds,  precious  gems  and  fine 

estate  jewelry  for  more  than  60  years. 

KENNEDY  GALLERIES 

40  West  57th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10019 

Tel:  212-541  9600 

18th,  19th  and  20th  Century  American 

Art. 

KENTSHIRE  GALLERIES 

37  East  12th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10003 

Tel:  212-673  6644 

English  formal  and  country  furniture. 

Oriental  furniture,  paintings, 

porcelains,  and  accessories, 

KING-THOMASSON  INC 

1213  1/2  Berthea,  Houston,  TX  77006 

Tel:  713-529  9768 

Spei  ialising  in  the  Fine  17th-century 

oak  furniture  and  18th-century  country 

furniture. 


LADNER-YOUNG  INC 

414  La  Canada,  Box  1924 

La  Jolla,  CA  920.38 

One  Block  East  of  La  Jolla  Blvd.  in 

South  Lajolla 

Tel:  714-459  3753 

Importer  of  English  antique  furniture, 

prints  and  decorative  accessories. 

Hours.  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  weekdays  and 

by  appointment. 

MARLBOROUGH  GALLERY  INC. 

40  West  57th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019 
Tel:  212-541  4900 
Telex:  236485 
Art  Gallery. 

NEWEL  ART  GALLERIES,  INC. 

425  East  53rd  Street 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-758  1970 

The  largest  and  most  extraordinary 

antique  resource  in  the  world— from 

Renaissance  to  Art  Deco. 

NEWHOUSE  GALLERIES,  INC. 

19th  East  66th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10021 

Tel:  212-879  2700 

Telex:  EMAYENGAL 

Old  Masters,  Seventeenth,  Eighteenth 

and  Nineteenth  Century  English  and 

European  Paintings.  Eighteenth  and 

Nineteenth  Century  American 

Paintings. 

NONESUCH  GALLERY 

1211  Montana  Avenue 

Santa  Monica,  CA  90403 

Tel:  213-393  1245 

North  American  Indian  artifacts. 

cowboy  relics,  folk  art,  primitives, 

santos,  buffalo  and  ram  skulls. 

NOORTMAN  &  BROD 

1020  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-772  3370 
Telex:  968597 

See  also  Brod  Gallery,  London 
Noortman,  London 

OSBORNE  MARQUIS  LTD. 

International  Fine  Art  Consultants  & 
Appraisers. 

18  West  Putnam  Ave. 
Greenwich,  CN  06830 
Tel:  203-629  1023 
Appraising  by  professionals  for 
Insurance,  Estates,  Donations. 
Experienced  advice  on  buying  and 
selling  art  works  and  on  restoring  art 
works. 

DAVID  E.  J.  PEPIN 

P.O.  Box  354 

Grant  Park.  IL  60940 

Tel:  800-435  5119 

Member  NBTHK 

Japanese  swords,  fittings  and  Oriental 

Art. 

IRA  SPANIERMAN,  INC. 

50  E.  78th  Street, 

New  York,  NY  10021 

Tel:  212-879  7085 

Fine  American  and  European  paintings 

of  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries. 

STAIR  &  COMPANY 

59  East  57th  Street. 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-355  7620 

REDECORATE  (Domestic)/ 

CHRISANT(Infl) 

18th  century  English  furniture  and 

Chinese  Export  porcelain. 

GARRICK  C.  STEPHENSON 

50  East  57th  Street, 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-PL3  2570 

Antiques  -  Works  of  Art: 

French,  English,  Chinese,  Japanese. 


TEAM  ANTIQUES 

(Tiffany  Specialists) 

Box  1052 

Great  Neck,  NY  11023 

Tel:  516-487  1826 

Publishers  of  Team's  Tiffany 

Treasures,  an  offering  of  the  finest 

quality,  rare  and  guaranteed  authentic 

Tiffany  Collectables.  Dealers  and 

Tiffany  Specialists  for  17  years. 

H.  TERRY-ENGELL  GALLERY 

22  East  76th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-535-9800 
Telex:  ATSNY  423646 
Important  19th  Century 
French  Paintings  and 
Watercolours. 

THERIEN  &  CO.,  INC. 

81 1  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  CA  94133 
Tel:  415-781  6991 
17th,  18th  and  early  19th-century 
furniture  and  decorations:  English, 
French,  Continental  and  Oriental, 
including  Oriental  carpets  and  old 
Sheffield  plate. 

TRANSWORLD  ART/ALEX 
ROSENBERG  GALLERY 

20  West  57th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10019 

Tel:  212-757  2700 

Paintings,  drawings,  sculpture, 

photography  and  prints  by 

contemporary  American  and  European 

masters  and  young  emerging  artists. 

WAKEFIELD-SCEARCE 
GALLERIES,  INC. 

525  Washington  Street, 
Shelby ville,  KY  40065 
Tel:  502-633  4382 

One  of  America's  finest  collections  of 
18th  and  19th  Century  English  antique 
furniture,  porcelains,  painting 
accessories,  and  specialising  in 
Georgian  Silver  and  Old  Sheffield 
Plate.  74  page  catalogue  $5.00. 

CECELIA  B.  WILLIAMS 

Route  3  Box  324 
Annapolis,  MD  21403 
Tel:  301-267  6356 

English,  Queen  Anne,  Chippendale, 
and  Hepplewhite  Furniture.  Old 
Sheffield  and  other  appropriate 
accessories.  Photographs  sent  on 
request.  By  appointment  only. 

WILSON  GALLERIES 

662  Canyon  Road,  Sante  Fe,  NM  87501 
Tel:  505-982  8911 

The  most  comprehensive  selection  of 
quality  18th-century  English  furniture 
available  in  the  American  West. 

WINFIELD  WINSOR  ANTIQUES 

458  Jackson  Square,  San  Francisco. 

CA94111 

Tel:  415-362  0613 

Fine  17th  and  1 8th  century  English, 

European  and  Oriental  furniture  and 

works  of  art. 

HARRY  WINSTON,  INC. 

718  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  NY 

10019 

Tel:  212-245  2000 

Telex:  62418 

Diamond  manufacturing,  wholesale 

and  retail  precious  stones  and  jewelry. 

RICHARD  YEAKEL  ANTIQUES 

1099  S.  Coast  Highway 

Laguna  Beach,  CA 

60  minutes  from  Los  Angeles 

Tel:  714-494  5526/494-6667 

Three  stores  of  15th  to  18th  Century. 

finest  quality  family  business 

established  1940. 
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NORMAN    ADAMS 

8  Iti  Hans  Road,  Knightsbridge. 

266 
ith-centur)  English  Furniture  and 
Works  of  Art 

ARENSKI 

29-31  George  Street,  London  w  m  spi 
Tel:  01-4860678 

Glass,  paintings,  fine  antique  furniture, 
bronzes,  objets  d'art,  clocks  and 

Faberge. 

ASPREY  &  CO. LTD. 

165-169  New  Bond  Street, 

London  wiy  oar 

Tel:  01-493  6767 

Cables:  Culleus,  London  Telex:  251 1(1 

Antique  silver,  jewellery,  miniatures,  fine 

period  furniture,  clocks  and  watches, 

glass,  objets  d'art  and  Faberge 

H.  BLAIRMAN  &  SONS  LTD. 
1 19  Mount  Street,  London  wiy  s;hb 
Tel:  01-493  0444 
18th  century  Furniture,  Regency 
Furniture,  Chinese  Mirror  Pit  tures  and 
Works  of  Art 

BLUETT  &  SONS  LTD. 

48  Davies  Street,  London  wi  ild 

Tel:  01-629  4018/3397 

Oriental  Ceramics  and  works  of  Art 

BROD  GALLERY 

24  St.  James's  Street,  London  swia  iha 

Tel:  01-839  3871 

Cables:  Brodart  London  swi 

Old  Master  Paintings,  French 

Nineteenth  Century  Paintings  and 

Drawings,  English  Paintings  and 

Drawings. 

See  also  Noortman  &  Brod,  New  York 

CIANCIMINO  LTD 

104  Mount  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-499  2672 

Important  Oriental  Works  of  Art 

COLNAGHI 

14  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-491  740X 

Paintings  and  Drawings  by  Old  and 
Modern  Masters,  European  Sculpture, 
Furniture  and  works  of  Art 

CRANE  GALLERY 

171a  Sloane  Street  (1st  Floor), 

London  swi 

Tel:  01-235  2464 

Painting'.,  Furniture,  Quilts,  Decoys. 

Also  "Americana".  Perhaps  the  most 

beautiful  and  unusual  gallery  in 

London.  Daily  10-6,  Saturday,  10-4 

ANDREW  SIMON  CROSBY 

22  Hartfield  Road,  Forest  Row, 

East  Susse\ 

Tel:  Hartfield  353 

Oriental  C  arpel  book  s  ami  books  on 

Glass  Collecting.  Cat. 

request.  Dealer  in  Turkomo 

from  the  presynlhetu  period 

EBURY  GALLERY 

89  Ebury  Street,  London     v  tv 
Tel:  01-730  3341/7806 
Paintings,  Watercolours,  Drawin 
Prints  by  contemporary  British  Artists. 
Dath  I  l  ■■    'Saturday  10-1 

I  N/o  \PICELI   V  M  \KI1N  BA1  11  RSB1 
DAVID  BAK!  R,  Dl  OGIF  FIELD 
GEORGF.,  c  HRISTOI'H!  K  HOI  , 


OWEN  EDGAR  GALLERY 

9  West  Halkin  Street,  Belgravia, 

I  ondon  sw  i  \  Xji 

lei   01  235  8989 

Important  ISth  &  19th  Century 

Paintings. 

Specialising  m  major  Vii  torian  works 

FINE  ART  SOCIETY 

148  New  Bond  Street,  London  w  i 

Tel:  01-629  5116 

British  Art  of  the  19th  and  20th 

centuries,  Paintings,  Watercolours, 

Drawings  and  Si  ulpture  and  Decorative 

Arts 

RICHARD  GREEN  (FINE 
PAINTINGS) 

44  Dover  Street,  London  w  i 

Tel:  01-493  7997 

Also  at  4  New  Bond  Street, 

London  w i 

Tel.  01-499  5553 

ISth  and  Will  century  English 

Paintings.  I7th  and  18th  century  Dutch, 

flemish  and  Italian.  17th  to  19th 

century  European  Paintings 

GREY-HARRIS  &  CO. 

12  Princess  Victoria  Street,  Chiton. 

Bristol 

Tel:  Bristol  37365 

A  leading  West  of  England  repository 

for  Jewellery,  Old  Sheffield  and  quality 

Electro  plate 

HALCYON  DAYS  LTD. 

14  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square, 
London  wiy  i  aa 
Tel:  01-499  5784 

Engli  ,h  antiques   ISth  i  entury  enamels. 
treen,  papier  mache,  idle  and  objects  oj 
vertu.  Halcyon  Days  also  spa  ialize  in 
fine  modern  enamels,  twelve  sears  ago 
they  revived  the  craft  in  Bilston,  the 
traditional  centre  in  Georgian  times. 

M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 

44/52  New  Oxford  Street,  London 

WCIA  IES 

Tel:  01-636  2121 

Fine  18th  century  English  Furniture  and 

Works  of  Art 

W.  R.  HARVEY  &  CO.  (ANTIQUES) 
LTD. 

67-70  Chalk  Farm  Road, 

London  nwi  8an 

Tel:  01-485  1504 

Fine  17th  to  early  19th  century 

furniture,  clot  ks  and  Works  oj  An 

Servit  es  valuations  and  restorations 

HAZL1TT,  GOODEN  &  FOX  LTD. 

38  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London 

sw  i v  6bb 

Tel:  01-9306422/6X21 

English  18th  and  I9th  century  paintings 

and  drawings.  Italian  baroque  and 

ro( ,  o,  o  paintings   French  19th  century 

paintings  and  drawings 

HEIM  GALLERY 

59  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London 

93  0688 

aintings  and  St  ulptures  in 
i  e  and  terracotta 

HENNELL  LTD. 

I  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square, 
I .ondon  wiy  :ny 
Id  01-499  3011 

tie  and  Modern  Jewellery  and 
Domestit  Silvei  b\  the  Hennells 

HOLMES 

London wi 

.     Vit  torian  and  fine 


ION  A  ANTIQl  ES 

Stand  1  I ,  Antique  Hypermarket, 

26  Kensington  High  Street. 

London  wo  .in 

Tel:  01-937  7435 

(  ables   lona,  London  W8 

19th  i  entury  English  paintings  oj 

animals   Illustrated  i  atalogue  available 

ALAN  JACOBS 

8  Duke  Street.  St   James's.  London  sw  i 
Tel:  01-9303709 

Spet  lalismg  in  17th  I  entury  Dutch  and 
Flemish  Old  Master  Paintings 

S.  ,V  H.JEWELL 

26  Parker  Street.  London  W<  2 
Tel:  01-405  8520 

'it)  19th  and  20th  Century 
Furniture.  Restoration  and  valuation 

SIMON  KAYE  LTD 

1$  Albemarle  Street,  London  wix  \\\i 

Tel:  01-193  7658 

Antique  silver,  Old  Sheffield  Plate. 

Antique  Medical  Instruments 

and  in  New  Yoi  k 

I.  Freeman  &  Son  Inc. 

12  b.  52nd  Street,  New  York,  NY 

10022 

Tel:  (212)759-6900 

Antique  English  and  American  silver. 

Old  Sheffield  Plate.  Victorian  Plate. 

R.  A.  LEE 

1-9  Bruton  Place,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5600  and  499  6266 
Works  oj  Art,  Fine  Furniture,  Clocks 
ami    [rmour 

D.  M.  &  P.  MANHEIM 
(Peter  Manheim)  Ltd. 

69  LIpper  Berkeley  Street,  Portman 

Square,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-723  6595 

Hours:  Monday-Friday  10a. m. 

lo  4  30  p  m 

Member  BAD. A.  Specialists  infine 

I  \< ,  I. ISH  Antique  Porcelain.  Pottery. 

Delftware  anil  Enamels 

MARLBOROUGH  FINE  ART 
(LONDON)  LTD. 

6  Albemarle  Street,  London  wix  ^hf 
Tel:  01-629  5161  Telex:  266259 
Fine  impressionist  and  20th  century 
Paintings.  Drawings  and  St  ulpture. 
Graphics  and  Photographs  by  leading 
20th  century  A  rtists 

ROY  MILES 

Fine  Paintings 

6  Duke  Street,  St   James's,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-930  8665 

Gallery  hours:  Monday-Friday, 

9.30  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m. 

Saturdays  11.00-1.00. 

Important  1 9th  century  Paintings 

JOHN  MITCHELL  &  SON 

8  New  Bond  street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  7567 

"/</  Masters,  French  19th  century  and 
specialists  in  flower  paintings. 

THE  MAP  HOUSE  OF  LONDON 

54  Beauchamp  Place,  Knightsbridge, 

London  SW3  iny 

Tel:  01-589  9821  and  4325 

Antique  Maps,  Atlases,  Engravings  and 

Globes 

MORTON  MORRIS  &  COMPANY 

12  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London 

sw  ■■     6au 

Tel   01-930  2825 

•minings  and  drawings  oj  the 
I)  and  early  l'Hh  centuries 


NOORTMAN 

8  Bur)  Street,  St  James's.  London 

SW  11   (1AB 

Tel:  01-839  2606 

Telex  9155  70 

Monday  to  Friday  9.30a.m.  to 5. 30 p.m. 

Old  Master  paintings,  19th century 

I  rem  h  paintings,  drawings  and 

watercolours 

Also  m  Holland  and  New  York  See 

also  Noortman  A  Brod,  New  York 

1  \MI  S  R.  OGDEN  &  SONS  LTD. 

12  I  hike  Street.  St   James's,  London 

swiy  6dj 

Tel:  01-930  3353 

Specialists  in  Ancient  Jewellery, 

Jewellers  and  Silversmiths  foi  lour 

generations    Also  at  Harrogate 

PARKER  GALLERY  (Estb.  1750) 

2  Albemarle  Street,  London  wix  jhf 
Tel:  01-499  5906 

Marine,  Military.  Topographical  and 
Sporting  Paintings,  Punts  and 
Watercolours,  Old  Maps,  Ship  Models 
and  Curios 

PAVVSEY  &  PAYNE 

4  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's.  London 

sw  1 y  60B 

lei   01-9304221 

Fine  English  paintings,  Watercolours 

and  Engravings. 

PHILLIPS  &  HARRIS 

54  Kensington  Church  Street, 

London  w8 

Tel:  01-937  3133 

and  Phillips  and  Harris  Inc. 

c  0  Vi\  1, m  Watson  Associates, 

590  Oak  Lawn  Plaza,  Dallas. 

Texas  75207.  U.S.A. 

Tel:  (214)651  0218 

Selected  European,  Oriental  furniture 

and 

Works  of  Art 

PICCADILLY  GALLERY 

16a  Cork  Street.  London  wi 
Teh  01-629  2875  and  01-499  4632 
British  Figurative  Painters, 
International  Symbolist,  Jugenslil 
Works,  Museum  quality,  British  and 
(  ontinental  Drawings 

PITT  &  SCOTT  LTD. 

20/24  Eden  Grove,  London  N7  8fd 
Tel:  01-607  7321  Telex:  21857 
Pat  king  and  shipping  of  fine-art  works 
throughout  the  world 

G.  T.  RATCLIFF  LTD. 

Durwards  Hall,  Kelvedon. 

Essex  (.M83HB 

Tel:  0376-70234  Telex:  987748 

STRICTLY  TRADE  ONLY 

Also  at 

La  Pecherie,  1 165  Allaman,  Vaud, 

Nr.  Geneva. 

SWITZERLAND 

Tel:  (021)76-33-44  Telex:  26464 

C.  ROBERSON  &  CO.  LTD. 

71  Parkwav,  London  nwi  7PP 
Tel:  01-485  1163-4 
Picture  Restoration 

FRANK  T.  SABIN  LTD. 

4  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  5553  and  01-499  5487 
English  Paintings,  Watercolours  and 
Fine  Antiquarian  Print 

S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE  LTD. 

43  Museum  Street.  London  wci 

Tel:  01-405  2712 

Tgms:  Shrubsilvr  London 

Open  Mon-Fri  9-5.30 

Fine  antique  English  silver  and  old 

Sheffield  Plate  for  the  discerning 

collector 


Vs 


CONNOISSEUR 


SPINK  &  SON  LTD. 

5-7  King  Street,  St.  James's, 
London sw  i 
Tel:  01-930  7888 
Cables:  Spink  London  wi 
Coins,  Medals  and  Orders;  Oriental, 
South  East  Asian  and  Persian  and 
Islamic  Art;  English  Pictures;  Silver 
and  Jewellery;  Paperweights  and  19th 
century  Glass 

STAIR  &  COMPANY 

120  Mount  Street,  London  wiy  5HB 

Tel:  01-499  1784/1785 

In  USA:   59  E.  57th  Street,  New  York, 

NY  10022 

Fine  18th  Century  English  Furniture, 

Works  of  Art,  and  Chinese  Export 

Porcelain. 

WILLIAM  TILLMAN  LTD. 

30  St.  James's  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  2500 

Fine  English  Furniture  of  the  18th  and 
Early  19th  Century  and  Quality 
Reproductions  of  the  Same  Period. 
Specialising  in  Boardroom  and  Dining 
Room  Furniture 

JOHNNY  VAN  HAEFTEN 

13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London 

swiy  6db 

Tel:  01-930  3062 

Old  Master  Paintings,  principally  of  the 

Dutch  and  Flemish  Schools 

WILLIAM  WALTER  ANTIQUES 
LTD. 

London  Silver  Vaults,  Chancery  Lane , 

London  wc2A  iqs 

Tel:  01-242  3248/9 

Specialists  in  antique  silver  and  old 

Sheffield  plate  throughout  the  world 

LOUISE  WHITFORD  GALLERY 

25a  Lowndes  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  3155/4 
Late  19th  and  early  20th  century 
Paintings,  specialising  in  Symbolist, 
Secessionist,  Belle  Epoque,  Orientalist, 
Exotic,  Salon  and  Academics 

WILDENSTEIN  &  CO.  LTD. 

147  New  Bond  Street,  London  w  i 

Tel:  01-629  0602 

Cables:  Navild,  London  wi 

Telex:  267155  Navild  G 

Old  Master  and  Impressionist  Paintings 

and  Drawings 

WILLIAMS  &  SONS 

2  Grafton  Street ,  London  w  I  x  3LB 
Tel:  01-493  5751 

Fine  Traditional  English  and  European 
Paintings  from  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries 

TEMPLE  WILLIAMS 

34  Abingdon  Road,  Kensington, 

London  w8  6as 

Tel:  01 -937  4677  with  answering 

machine. 

Correspondence  only,  Stock 

temporarily  in  store.  Fine  Regency 

furniture,  Works  of  Art,  Valuations 

WINIFRED  WILLIAMS 

3  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  4732/0729 

Important  18th  century  English  and 
Continental  Porcelain  and  Enamels, 
Collectors'  pieces  of  Museum  quality 

CHRISTOPHER  WOOD  GALLERY 

15  Motcomb  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  9141/2 
Victorian  paintings,  drawings  and 
watercolours,  sculpture,  19th  and  20th 
century  ceramics  and  photography 


SPECIALIST  SUPPLIERS 
&CRAFTSMEN 


ANTIQUE    INFORMATION 
SERVICES 

Compute  Antique, 
204-6  High  Street,  Bromley,  Kent, 
BR1  1PW. 
Tel:  01-290  0033 

For  everything  you  need  to  know  in  the 
world  of  art  and  antiques.  We  will  find 
your  next  purchase,  locate  a  specialist, 
value  an  antique,  recommend  an 
auction  or  collector's  fair — anywhere  in 
the  world.  For  a  free  information 
service  write  to  tne  above  address  or 
telephone  us  on  01-290  0033  (London). 
Compute- A  ntique — the  international 
marketplace  for  art  and  antiques. 

ART  RESTORATION 

T.  Douglas  Warren,  Inc. 

315  East  69th  Street,  New  York, 

NY10021.USA. 

Tel:  212  861  6324 

For  over  twenty  years,  T.  Douglas 

Warren,  Inc.,  has  been  one  of  the 

leading  conservators  of  fine  oil 

paintings  and  murals  in  America. 

Work  in  studio  and  on  premises. 

CHINA 

Thomas  Goode  &  Co  (London)  Ltd.,* 

19  South  Audley  Street,  London  WIY 

6BN 

Tel:  01-499  2823 

Magnificent  showrooms  filled  with  fine 

china,  crystal  glass,  silver,  antiques, 

furniture,  chandeliers  &  lamps.  Cresting 

and  glass  engraving  a  speciality. 

CONSERVATION  &  DISPLAY 

Robert  Haber  Conservation, 
16  West  23rd  Street,  New  York, 
NY10010,  USA. 
Tel:  212-243  3656 

Professional  staff  provides  complete 
conservation,  display  and  consulting 
services  related  to  ancient  art.  A  ncient 
bronze,  silver  and  gold  expertly  hand- 
cleaned,  as  well  as  stone  sculpture, 
terra-cotta,  wood,  bone  and  ivory. 
Display  services  include  mounting  of 
sculpture  and  artifacts  using  acrylic, 
stone,  etc.  Covered  pedestals, 
turntables,  fixtures  and  cases  custom 
designed  and  fabricated. 

COURIER  SERVICE 

Gray  Associates, 

Box  851 ;  Downer  Avenue, 

Mantoloking,  NJ  08738,  i  ISA. 

Tel:  212-295  8958 

Asset  protection  specialist;  licensed, 

bonded,  and  board  certified;  highly 

skilled  exclusive  courier  service  that 

transports  and  delivers  precious  objects 

anywhere  in  the  world. 


DECORATIVE  METALWORK 

Daniel  Cullity  Restoration, 

209  Old  County  Road,  East  Sandwich , 

MA  02537,  USA. 

Tel:  617-888  1147. 

Restoration  of  fine  objects — artist  or 

mechanical.  Engraving,  precious  metal 

inlay,  overlay,  casting  and  chasing, 

repousse  work  and  structural  repairs. 

Eighteen  years  experience.  Specialists  in 

decorated  weaponry.  References. 

DESKS 

The  Desk  Shop,  41  St.  Clements, 
Oxford,  OX4  4AG 
Tel:  0865  45524 

Specialist  dealers  and  restorers  of 
antique  pedestal  and  partners  desks. 
Copies  made  to  commission. 
Releathering  service,  hand  coloured 
skins  used.  Collection  and  delivery. 

ENGLISH  OAK  REPRODUCTION 
FURNITURE 

Tudor  Oak  (Kent)  Ltd., 
Bakers  Cross,  Cranbrook,  Kent 
Tel:  0580  712465 

Top  quality  solid  English  oak  furniture 
made  in  the  traditional  16th,  1 7th  and 
early  18th  Century  styles.  Dining  room, 
occasional,  bedroom  furniture 
including  Four  Poster  beds.  Fully 
distressed  antique  finish.  Specialist 
refectory  tables  made  from  antique  oak. 

FABRICS 

Capebay  Silk,* 

27a  Motcomb  Street,  Belgrave  Square, 

London  SWI. 

Tel:  01-235  5295/235  7241 

Exclusive  and  unique  hand-woven  silks 

for  interior  decorating;  cushions, 

lampshades,  tableskirts;  hand-painted 

silks;  colour  matching  senice. 

Pallu  &  Lake  Ltd. 

18  Newman  Street,  London  W1P  3HD 

Tel:  01-636  0615 

Suppliers  of  fine  fabrics,  wallcoverings 

and  trimmings  to  the  interior  designer 

and  decorator. 

Warner  &  Sons  Limited,* 
7-1 1  Noel  Street,  London  W1V  4AL 
Tel:  01-439  2411 

Suppliers  of  printed  furnishing  fabrics 
including  cottons,  glazed  chintzes  and 
unions,  many  of  which  have  related 
wallpapers;  also  woven  fabrics 
including  plain  and  textured  weaves, 
damasks,  brocatelles,  velvets,  moires, 
Madras  nets  and  Nottingham  lace. 
Specialists  in  the  reproduction  of 
traditional  silk  fabrics  to  special  order. 


LEATHER 

Antique  Leathers, 

4  Park  End,  South  Hill  Park,  London 

NW3  2SE 

Tel:  01-435  8582  and  01-435  7799 

Top  quality  Table  Liners  and 

Upholsterers  to  the  trade  only. 

Collection  and  delivery  service  in 

London  area.  Cold  Tooled  Loose 

Leathers  by  post — world  wide. 

REMOVALS  &  SHIPPING 

Michael  Davis  Shipping  Ltd.  ,* 
1 1 1  Mortlake  Road,  Kew, 
London  TW9  4AU 
Tel:  01-876  0434  Telex:  928696 

Specialist  shippers  and  packers  of  fine 
art,  household  removal  services,  storage 
and  all  allied  services  available. 
Offices  in  New  York,  Los  Angeles, 
Tokyo  and  Hong  Kong. 

WOODEN  JIGSAW  PUZZLES 

Stave  Puzzles,  Inc.  Main  Street, 

Norwich, 

VT 05055,  USA. 

Tel:  802-649  1450. 

The  world's  most  beautiful  and  difficult 

wooden  jigsaw  puzzles.  From  $200  to 

$3,000;  elegantly  hand-crafted  and 

personalized. 

'Denotes  member  of  the  I.D.D.A. 


If  you  are  interested  in  appearing  in  our 
Address  Book  and  would  like  further 
details  please  contact  Geraldine 
Conneely  on  01-439  7144 
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\TERIOR  DESIGN 
&  DECORATION 


ASPREY  INTERIORS  LTD.* 

HOWARD  HOUSTON  LTD.* 

RORY  RAMSDEN  LTD.* 

HUGH  CLIFFORD  WING* 

165-169  New  Bond  Street,  London 

58  David  Place,  St   Helier,  Jersey,  C.I, 

Tower  Hill  House,  The  Bordage, 

32  Chapel  Street,  London  SW1X  7DD 

W1Y0AR 

lei  0534-23673 

St   Peter  Port,  Guernsey 

Tel:  01-235  3856 

Tel 

Fine  interior  design  for  private  houses, 

Tel.  0481  20700 

International  C  onsultant,  Designer  and 
Decorator  specialising  in  the  classical. 

Fine  traditional  and  contemporary 

prestige  offices  and  apartments. 
Worldwide 

Residential  and  commercial  interior 

tiled  to  the  highest 

designers  working  to  a  high  standard  in 

Private  residences.  Boardrooms. 

quality  Domestic  and  overseas 

Europe . 

Hotels    Restoration.  Works  with  clients, 

residential  and  top  level  commercial 

INCHBALD  SCHOOL  OK  DESIGN* 

architet  is  and  builders  to  agreed  fee. 

projects 

7  baton  Gate,  London  SWI 

SCARISBRICK  &  BATE  LTD.* 

Antiques    Fabrics    Carpets.  Light 

Tel:  01-730  5508 

1 1 1  Mount  Street,  London  Wl 

Fittings.  Supplied.  Reasonably  priced. 

FRAYLAND  INTERIORS  LTD. 

One  year  courses  in  Interior  Design  and 

Tel:  01-499  2043 

Bv  appointment  only. 

1 1 1  Power  Road.  London  W4  5PY 

Fine  and  Decorative  Arts,  ten  week 

Fully  comprehensive  interior  design  and 

Tel:  01 -995  4753  Telex:  8814385 

courses  in  Decoration,  Fine  Arts  and 

decoration  service  available  with  a  large 

FRALNDG 

Garden  Design.  Shorter  courses 

choice  of  international  fabrics  and 

International  interior  design. 

available. 

wallpapers.  Specialists  in  historu 

decoration,  refurbishment  and 

budding  restoration  to  include  structure 

restoration  of  period  buildings, 

JAMANDIC  LTD.* 

and  furnishings 

chateaux,  palaces  and  luxury 

22  Bridge  Street  Row,  Chester  CHI 

apartments. 

INN 

WALSH-McLELLAN  INTERIORS, 

Tel:  1)244  31282: 

INC. 

CHARLES  HAMMOND  LTD.* 

Interior  Designers,  Decorators  and 

1417  28th  Street,  NW. 

165  Sloane  Street,  London  SW 1 X  9QE 

Contract  Furnishers.  Fabrics, 

Washington,  DC  20007,  USA 

Tel:  01-235  2151  Telex:  917976 

Wallpapers,  Lighting  and  Furniture. 

Tel:  202-337  2400 

Classical  interior  design  and  decoration 

Prestigious  residential  and  corporate 

and  contract  service.  UK  and  overseas 

interiors.  Our  staff  provides 

Exi  lusive  English  chintzes  and  linens, 

personalized  services  from  design 

handmade  upholstery. 

conception  to  completion. 

*  Denotes  member  of  the  I.D.D.A. 
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FLYING  W.  FARMS 
LITTLE  BLUE  BOY 


Our  main  herd  sire 

Show  champion,  and  provan  alra  of  tiny  foalat 
30  Inchaa,  allvar  dapple  gray- 
Flying  W  Farms  Is  1600  acres  in  beautiful  Pike 
County,  Ohio.  Breeding,  raising  and  showing 
champion  miniature  horses.  Striving  always  for 
excellence!  We  specialize  In  the  refined,  elegant 
miniature  horse.  We  show  our  horses  and  were 
leading  breeder  for  trophies  won  In  1981  and 
1982.  Send  $2  cash  for  full  color  brochure.  We 
have  some  beautiful  little  horses  for  sale.  250  to 
choose  froml  "Gift  certificates  available" 


i^\ 


Flying 


"For  those  who  want 
the  very  best!" 


Farms 


Be  b  and  Fredericka  Wagner 

P.O  Box  831 J  •  Piketon,  Ohio  45661 
Telephone  (614)  493-2401 


CONNOISSEUR 


orman  fl  [bam£ 


with  Geoffrey  Van-Hay  (Wine  Shippers)  Ltd., 

Present  the  most  exclusive  Christmas  present 

in  the  world 


A  rare  and  fine  quality  Adam 
period  mahogany  sideboard 
of  unusually  attractive  small 
proportions. 

Circa  1780 

Height  34^  ins  (87.6  cms) 
Depth  23 1  ins  (60.3  cms) 
Width  49  ins  (124.5  cms) 


A  rare  and  fine  Adam  sideboard  together  with  an  incomparable  collection 
X»-   of  vintage  wines  for  £16,000  (No  items  available  separately.) 


3r  an  exclusive  appointment: 

Jl  ormanjHtbams 

10  HANS  ROAD,  KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  LONDON,  S.W.3. 

ip.  west  side  Harrods) 

ilephone:  01-589  5266/7 

ember  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


1874  Chateau  Raman  Segla 

1961  Chateau  Croizet  Sages 

1888  Chateau  Margaux 

1961  Ch  Aran  La  Gaffeliere 

1914  Chateau  Tronquov  Lalande  (2  Halves) 

1961  Chateau  Pichon  Longueville 

1924  Chateau  Dauzac 

1962  Chateau  Lafae  Rothschild 

1 934  Chateau  Pichon  Longueville  Baron 

1962  Chateau  Pichon  Longueville 

1937  Chateau  Malescot  St.  Exupery 

1962  Chateau  Belaire 

1937  Chateau  Marquis  de  Tertne 

1 938  Grand;  Echezeaux 

1937  Chateau  La  Gaffeliere 

1966  Chateau  Palmer 

1937  Chateau  he  Gay 

196 1  Chateau  Haul  Briar.  (1  half) 

1945  Chateau  Leoville  Poyjerre 

1947  Chateau  Beauregard 

1947  Chateau  Cheval  Blanc 

1914  Bual 

1 952  Chateau  Ducnt  Beaucaillou 

1945  Quinta  do  Sera! 

1961  Chateau  Gmaud  Larose 

1928  Chateau  Petrus  (2  bottles) 
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